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The INTERPRETATION of CRIMINAL STATISTICS. 


By the Rev. Witt1am Dovetas Morrison. 


[Read before the Royal Statistical Society, 15th December, 1896. 
The President, Joon B. Martin, Esq., in the Chair. | 


CRIMINAL statistics of an official character are a product of the 
present century. In France these statistics date from the year 
1525, and the form and method of constructing them has remained 
practically unaltered up to the present time. Criminal statistics 
were introduced into the Austrian empire in the year 1850. In 
England criminal statistics date from the year 1857. The 
criminal statistics of Ttaly date from 1880, and those of Germany 
from 1882. Some of the smaller Huropean States, suchas Belgium, 
Holland and Scandinavia publish criminal statistics on a compre- 
hensive scale. On the other hand the criminal statistics of the 
United States and Switzerland are only prison statistics. This is 
owing to the fact that these countries do not possess a uniform 
criminal code. 

_ In consequence of representations made by me in articles in 
the “Nineteenth Century,” in “Mind” and elsewhere, the criminal 
statistics of England and Wales have recently been revised and. 
improved. I am glad to observe that the editor has been following 
out the lines laid down for him in these articles in his introduc- 
tion and in the statistical tables. 

For the purposes of the present address I will divide criminal 
statistics into three fundamental branches: the first branch con- 
sisting of police statistics, the second branch consisting of judicial 
statistics, and the third consisting of prison statistics. I am well 
aware that the subject matter of criminal statistics is sometimes 
divided up ina different manner, and I do not desire to claim 
exclusiveness or finality for the method which I now adopt. Asa 
matter of fact the manner in which the contents of criminal 
statistics may be divided and differentiated depends to a con- 
siderable extent on the objects in view. If, for instance, we are 
anxious to know how the criminal law is operating and how it is 
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being administered, we shall analyse and classify the contents of 
criminal statistics from that point of view. If on the other hand 
we desire to know the movement of crime, the criminal condition 
of the community and the relative value of the several methods 
by. which these matters are to be ascertained, we shall adopt a 
somewhat different method of classifying the contents of criminal 
statistics. I have ventured to classify criminal statistics into 
police statistics, judicial statistics and prison statistics because 
I desire, at least in the first place, to point out the amount of 
weight to be attached to each of these methods of recording the 
nature and the proportions of crime. 

Police statistics from our point of view may be conveniently 
defined as a body of returns relating to the number of offences 
annually reported to the police, and to the number of apprehen- 
sions effected by the police as a result of those reports. Statistics 
of this character are the most comprehensive account. to be 
obtaincd of the annual dimensions of crime. Neither prison 
statistics nor judicial statistics can lay the same claim to com- 
pleteness as police statistics. Prison statistics only take cognisance 
of the offender if he happens to be imprisoned as a result of 
judicial proceedings. In a very considerable number of cases 
offenders are not sent to prison even when judicial REPacanes 
terminate in a conviction. 

Let us give an illustration of this fact. . According to the 
official returns for the year 1892 (p. 17), the approximate number: 
of convictions in England and Wales amounted to 589,532. But 
the number of prisoners of all kinds committed to local prisons, 
whether on conviction or remand or for trial during a closely 
corresponding period, only amounted to 172,225 (p. 25). Thus 
we see that less than a third of the convicted population is 
ultimately committed to prison. This fact conclusively shows 
that prison statistics are not nearly such a comprehensive return 
of the total annual amount of crime as the statistics of convictions. 

But the statistics of convictions in their turn are not so 
comprehensive as the statistics of cases tried. Let us illustrate 
this point by a second reference to the returns for 1892, 
According to these returns the number summarily proceeded 
against amounted to a total of 711,243; but of this number 
131,338 were not convicted. In a certain proportion of the cases 
discharged it is probable that no offence coming within the 
operation of the criminal law had been committed. But even 
after making allowance for these cases, a very large number would 
remain; and as far as regards the remainder, the failure to 
convict would arise because the wrong person was before the 
court or because the evidence as to guilt was insuflicient. 
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From a consideration of all these facts I draw the conclusion 
in the first place that prison returns are not such a complete 
index of the annual amount of crime as the returns of convictions; 
and in the second place, that conviction returns are not such a 
complete index as trial returns. These conclusions. bring me to 
the last point, namely, the relation between the returns relating 
to cases tried and the returns relating to apprehensions and 
offences reported to the police. It hardly requires to be stated 
that the number of apprehensions and the number of offences 
reported to the police are a more complete index of the annual 
volume of crime than either the statistics of trials, convictions or 
imprisonments. The statistics of offences reported to the police 
are the most.complete of all. These statistics are more complete 
than the statistics of apprehensions, for the very simple and 
obvious reason that large numbers of crimes are being constantly 
reported for which no one is ever apprehended. I will take an 
illustration of this fact from the official statistics for 1894 (p. 49). 
According to the police returns the annual average of prosecutions 
for indictable offences in 1890-94 amounted to 56,070. But the 
number of indictable crimes reported or known to the police for the 
same period amounted to 83,777. It will be seen from these figures 
that a very high percentage of the cases of serious crime never 
get beyond the stage of being reported to the police. It will also 
be seen that the number of serious offences known to the police is 
vastly in excess of the apprehensions effected, and is therefore a 
fuller record of the annual amount of serious crime. 

But it would be a mistake to suppose that the number of 
crimes known to the police is a complete index of the total yearly 
volume of crime. The actual number of offences annually com- 
mitted is always largely in excess of the amount of officially 
recorded crime. This arises from a variety of causes. In the 
first place all official returns, however accurately and comprehen- 
sively they may be constructed,*can only deal with cases which 
come to the ears of the authorities. But itis hardly necessary to 
observe that a considerable number of offences of almost every 
description are constantly being committed which do not reach the 
ears of the authorities at all. Mr. Chamberlain made a statement 
at Birmingham a few years agoin which he said that the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children had dealt with no fewer 
than 8,810 cases of criminal cruelty in the course of ten years. Of 
all these cases only 1,497 were brought to the notice of the police. 
In a report to the Town Council of Manchester, the Chief 
Constable stated that in 1891 commercial houses were robbed by 
persons of good education of sums amounting in all to upwards of 
g0,000/., and that inmost cases the perpetrators of these offences 
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were not prosecuted at all. Instances of a similar character to 
those just mentioned might be multiplied a hundredfold, but these 
instances are sufficient to show that the amount of crime reported 
is a very inadequate index of the amount of crime committed. 
The silence, stealth and secrecy which play so essential a part in 
the operations of most criminal offenders must always have the 
effect of preventing the State from arriving at an exact estimate 
of the full extent of crime. On this grave subject, as well as in 
many other matters of the highest social importance, we must be 
contented with approximations. | 

I will now proceed to deal with the second branch of criminal 
statistics, namely, judicial statistics. Judicial statistics are con- 
cerned with the number and nature of offences for trial, and the 
result of the proceedings whether in the shape of acquittal or con- 
viction. These statistics, as I have already stated, are not so 
comprehensive as the statistics of offences known and reported to 
the police. But compensation is, in many cases, a law of statistics 
as well as a law of life. What judicial statistics want in compre- 
hensiveness they gain in accuracy and minuteness. Police 
statistics relating to the number of offences committed must 
contain a certain percentage of false and frivolous charges, and 
in so far as this is the case they are an incorrect and untrust- 
worthy representation of the criminal condition of a community. 
To what extent police returns are rendered unreliable by recording 
false accusations, frivolous accusations, and imaginary offences it 
is of course impossible to say ; but they must contain a consider- 
able number of them, and this fact alone, to a certain extent, 
vitiates their value. It is partly on this account that the criminal 
statistics of the chief continental States do not contain a record of 
cases reported to the police. English, Scotch and Irish criminal 
statistics contain this record in so far as serious crime is concerned. 
TI think, on the whole, the official returns of the United Kingdom 
are right in presenting a record of crimes committed. 

The value of such a record can be amply justified on one ground 
alone. As I have already pointed out, the statistics of crimes 
committed is only an approximate index of the full extent of 
crime. These statistics omit many offences which do not come 
under the cognisance of the criminal authorities, and they include 
many charges which are afterwards found to be without founda- 
tion. These are serious and inevitable defects, and if the statistics 
of crimes reported to the police possessed no compensating advan- 
tages, it would not be worth while retaining them in the official 
returns of crime. 

Happily these returns possess at least two great compensating 
advantages: they enable the community to ascertain the efficiency 
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of police administration, and in the second place they are in many 
ways a good test of the extent to which the population is in 
sympathy with criminal law. Let me proceed to illustrate the 
first of these two points. The efficiency of police administration 
in its capacity as an agency for the detection and apprehension 
of criminals is to be measured to a considerable extent by the 
relation which exists between the number of offences reported 
to the police and the number of persons prosecuted or convicted. 
According to a return in the English criminal statistics for 1894 
(p. 49), it appears that there were prosecutions in 67 per cent. 
of the cases of crimes reported to the police, and convictions 
in 50 per cent. of the cases reported to the police in the years 
-1890-94. Wath certain reservations the efficiency of the police 
is to be measured by the percentage of prosecutions and con- 
victions on the number of offences reported. As is truly pointed 
out in the official statistics for 1894, the real efficiency of the 
police is somewhat higher than the percentage of persons pro- 
secuted and convicted would at first sight imply. But this cir- 
cumstance does not affect the point with which I am at present 
concerned. That point is, that the returns of offences reported 
to the police are not so valueless as some continental statisticians 
seem to suppose. These returns when compared with the returns 
of prosecutions and convictions are on the whole a fairly satis- 
factory index of the efficiency of police administration. This 
general statement is, however, subject to one important reserva- 
tion :—it is a statement which only holds good when a community 
is living under normal political, social and economic conditions. 
Whenever a community is seriously affected by any extraordinary 
conditions of the character just mentioned, then the percentage 
of trials and convictions to crimes committed ceases to be an index 
of police efficiency. The reason of this is that all unusual dis- 
turbances in the body politic affect the attitude of the popula- 
tion towards the criminal law. Whilst such disturbances are in 
existence considerable sections of the population are less in sym- 
pathy with the law. In such circumstances it is more difficult for 
the police to get evidence and information from the general public. 
The presence of this difficulty at once diminishes the efficiency of 
the police, and raises the percentage of cases which escape trial 
and conviction. 

- The effect of abnormal conditions in the community on the 
efficiency of the police will help to illustrate the second point to 
which I now wish to call attention, namely, the value of the 
statistics of crimes committed as an index of the general attitude 
of the population towards the criminal law. Where a country 
possesses an efficient police force, and the statistics of crimes com- 
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mitted, together with the statistics of offenders tried and convicted, 
exhibit a high percentage of unpunished crime, the reasonable 
inference is that the community in which this state of things exists 
is hostile to the criminal law, or at least to certain portions of the 
criminal law. This is always an ominous condition of affairs. It 
is calculated to arouse the earnest solicitude of statesmen and 
administrators wherever it exists. In the end law of all kinds, 
criminal as well as civil, is resting on public opinion. Its practical 
if not its ultimate sanction is public opinion, and its coercive power 
is dependent on the extent to which it is supported by public 
opinion. As soon as public opinion as a whole, or even a consider- 
able section of public opinion, is hostile or indifferent towards the 
criminal law, the effect of this hostility or indifference is im- — 
mediately seen in a diminution in the number of persons tried or 
convicted when compared with the number of offences committed. 
A concrete illustration of this principle is the low percentage of 
offenders apprehended and tried in Ireland for agrarian offences 
committed. Most of these agrarian foffences consist of malicious 
offences against property. According to the Irish official statisties 
the number of malicious offences against property of an agrarian 
character committed in 1888 amounted to 776. The number 
of persons apprehended for these offences only amounted to 121, 
and of this number only 63 were ultimately bailed or committed 
for trial. The exceedingly small proportion of persons appre- 
bended and tried when compared with {the number of crimes 
committed, arises from the notorious fact that the Irish people are 
out of sympathy with the law relating to agrarian offences. There- 
fore those statistics are valuable as a warning to statesmen, 
administrators and the public, thatia certain section of the popula- 
tion is for some reason out of sympathy with at least a portion of 
the criminal law. Inasmuch as penal law is resting on public 
opinion, such a condition of things can never be regarded as satis- 
factory. 

It is the merit of police statistics to call attention to facts of 
this character. These facts do not come to light with the same 
fulness in the judicial statistics. The only manner in which judicial 
statistics shed light on the attitude of the population towards 
the criminal law is in the percentage of convictions to the number of 
cases tried. Where the percentage of convictions to the number 
of trials is low, this usually arises from the fact that it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to get evidence. When there is a difficulty in 
procuring evidence, this means that the population is unwilling to 
co-operate with the criminal authorities; it is a proof that the 
law is not supported by public opinion. But the full extent to 
which the law lacks this support is not brought out in judicial 
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statistics ; police statistics alone provide us with this information. 
It is for this reason that their place cannot be properly filled by 
judicial statistics, as some continental statisticians are inclined to 
believe. 

{ trust I have now dealt in sufficient detail with the inadequacy 
of judicial statistics or, in other words, the statistics of trials and 
convictions as the most satisfactory test obtainable of all the 
features connected with the criminal condition of the community. 
I will now confine my remarks to the contents of judicial statistics 
The first observation to be made upon the point is that judicial 
statistics, and in fact criminal statistics as a whole, increase in 
accuracy in proportion as judicial proceedings are developed. The 
fact has already been referred to that the statistics of offences 
committed and of offenders apprehended aro less accurate than the 
statistics of cases tried. It has now to be remarked that the 
statistics of cases tried are in their turn less accurate than the 
statistics of convictions. The reason that convictions are more 
accurate than trials rests upon the following considerations. In 
the first place, until an offence has been submitted to the judgment 
of a properly constituted tribunal it 1s impossible to say in what 
the offence has actually consisted, or whether an offence of a 
criminal character has been committed at all. It is a matter of 
every day occurrence, especially in courts of sammary jurisdiction, 
for a supposed offender to be discharged on the ground that no 
offence has been committed coming within the operation of the 
criminal law. The statistics of trials include all these cases, and 
in so far as they include these cases the statistics of trials are an 
incorrect representation of the criminal condition of the population, 

The statistics of trials also include a number of cases in which 
the offender is convicted for a different offence from the one with 
which he is charged. In 1894, for instance (see ‘Criminal 
“Statistics,” p. 27), 97 persons were indicted for murder. Of these 
97 persons, 31 were either acquitted or found insane, whilst 66 
were convicted. But of the 66 convicted only 29 were convicted 
of murder, that is to say of the offence for which they were tried ; 
the remaining 37 were convicted either of manslaughter, or of 
concealment of birth, or of procuring abortion. The result of 
these criminal proceedings in trials for murder shows that the 
statistics of cases tried are not such an accurate representation of 
the actual offences as the statistics of convictions. When all the 
evidence connected with the case is gone into and is subjected to 
the minute and searching scrutiny of a court of justice, it is 
frequently found that the charge preferred against the offender is 
different from the offence for which he is ultimately convicted. It 
is possible of course that there are cases in which’ the charge 
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preferred at the trial is a correct statement of the actual offence, 
while the conviction only represents what has been legally proved ; 
but the broad distinction between the value of the two sets of 
statistics is that in the one case—the case of trials—we are dealing 
with probabilities which have not been legally established, while 
in the other case we are dealing with charges which have been | 
substantiated by all the machinery of a court of law. Itis there- . 
fore justifiable to conclude that the statistics of convictions are 
the nearest possible approximation to the actual facts. 

I hope I have now succeeded in showing that the accuracy of 
criminal statistics increases with the development of judicial 
proceedings. My next step will be to show that the accuracy of 
criminal statistics increases with the gravity of the offences. 
Statistics relating to offences of a comparatively simple character, 
such as drunkenness, offences against the Education Acts, and 
many other offences of a somewhat similar description, are not on 
the whole so accurate as the statistics of grave offences against 
person and property. The reasons for this are obvious. Where 
offences are not of a serious character there is not the same dis- 
position on the part of the public to report them to the police. A 
case of drunkenness, for instance, is not so likely to be reported to 
the police as a case of theft; a case of theft is not so likely to be 
reported as a case of burglary, and a case of burglary is not so 
likely to be reported as a case of murder. In addition to these 
circumstances it is to be recollected that the activity of the police 
in hunting down offenders is also determined to a considerable 
extent by the nature of the offence; when the offence is of a 
comparatively trifling character, it is not so much in the interests 
of social security that the offender should be apprehended as when 
the offence is of a serious character. It is not, for example, so 
much in the interest of social security that a petty thief should be 
arrested, as that a person charged with murder should be 
arrested. Again, in that large class of offences which are known 
on the continent as contraventions, and many of which can hardly 
be described as criminal, the annual numbers will depend to a 
very large extent ou the orders given to the police. If it is at any 
time considered necessary that these contraventions should be 
strictly dealt with, the police will receive orders to this effect from 
the administrative authorities; greater vigilance will immediately 
be exercised in relation to these offences; the judicial statistics 
will record a greater number of such cases for trial, But in such 
circumstances it would be a mistake to suppose that there has 
been an actual increase of such cases in the community; the 
increase may be entirely accounted for by the increased vigilance, 
of the police. 
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On the other hand, cases may diminish in the official records of 
crime if the police are more forbearing in the exercise of their 
functions. Let us take drunkenness as a probable instance of 
this fact. During the last twenty years, the proportion of persons 
tried for drunkenness to every 100,000 of the population has on 
the whole steadily decreased. 


Trials for Drunkenness per 100,000. 


1874-78. 1879-83. 1884-88. 1889-93. 1893. 1894. 


























812 698 636 615 568 595 


But it is very difficult to say whether this decrease in the official 
returns represents an actual decrease in the amount of drunkenness, 
or whether it merely represents a greater amount of leniency 
on the part of the police in dealing with the intemperate 
portion of the population. The report of the Registrar-General 
gives some colour to the latter view. In his fifty-third annual 
report the Registrar-General says that: ‘“‘ The deaths attributed to 
“‘intemperance have increased year by year since 1884, and in 
‘“* 1890 were both absolutely and relatively to the population more 
‘“‘ numerous than in any previous year.’”’ In connection with this 
important statement of the Registrar-General it is to be recollected 
that there may now be somewhat greater accuracy in registering 
deaths due to excessive drinking. Bunt even after making allowance 
for this probability, it is hard to reconcile the Registrar-General’s 
returns with the criminal returns. The Registrar-General’s returns 
point to an increase of intemperance. The criminal returns point 
to a decrease. Both returns are resting on statistical data, and 
both are pointing in opposite directions. It seems to me that the 
most obvious way of reconciling these conflicting returns is to 
suppose that the police are becoming more forbearing toward the 
intemperate classes. If this should turn out to be correct, we 
should have to infer that the decrease of intemperance as measured 
by the decrease of trials for this offence before the criminal courts 
must be accepted with considerable reservations. It may be a 
decrease produced entirely by the action of the authorities, and 
may not represent a real decrease in the proportions of intemperance. 
Other illustrations of the effect of the attitude of the authorities 
on the statistics of petty crime might easily be adduced, but 
enough I think has been said to show, first, that the officially 
recorded fluctuations of petty offences are not always to be accepted 
as an accurate index of the real movement of these offences; and, 
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secondly, that petty crime is not such a correct index of the 
criminal conditions of a community as serious crime. 

The manner in which the trustworthiness of judicial statistics 
is determined by the nature of the crime will assist us in dealing 
with the exceedingly difficult and complicated question as to 
whether crime is increasing or decreasing among civilised com- 
munities. JI will now address myself to this problem, and to the 
difficulties which surround a satisfactory solution of it. 

It is as well to state at the outset that all competent statis- 
ticians are agreed that the movement of crime in a community 
cannot be determined by a reference to the movement of the 
prison population, or, in other words, by an appeal to prison 
statistics. Prison statistics relate to the movement of crime by 
tabulating the annual number of committals to prison, and by 
registering the average prison population throughout the year. I 
will endeavour in the first place to show the inadequacy of the 
number of committals and of the daily average prison population 
as.a test of the fluctuations of crime. For this purpose I will 
select the English returns relating to the prison population. 
According to these returns (see Appendix J) the daily average 
prison population, both in local and convict prisons, has decreased 
almost continuously year by year during the last seventeen years. 
At first sight this continuous diminution of the prison population 
looks exceedingly like a corresponding decrease in the amount of 
crime. But acloser examination of the matter shows that a decreased 
prison population is not necessarily produced by a decrease of 
crime. The daily average prison population depends on the 
duration of sentences, and not on the amount of crime. if 
sentences are being made longer by the sentencing court, the 
prison population—other things being equal—will increase in 
numbers, even if there has been no corresponding increase in 
crime. If on the other hand sentences are being sufficiently 
shortened. the prison population will diminish, even if there is 
an increase in the amount of crime. As far as the average 
prison population is concerned, twelve men sentenced to one 
month apiece do not count for more than one man sentenced 
to twelve months. If, as an act of clemency to celebrate the 
anniversary of the longest reign in English history, the sentences 
on every prisoner were to be commuted to one-half of their original 
term, the prison population would diminish one-half. Considera- 
tions of this character at once explain why the prison population 
cannot be accepted as a test of the movement of crime. I had 
occasion to press these considerations on public attention a few 
years ago when wild statements were flying about as to the decrease 
of crime based upon a decrease of the prison population. It is of 
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course to be admitted that if sentences were of the same length at 
the present day as they were about twenty years ago, then the 
prison population would be an approximate index of the movement 
of crime. But we know as a matter of certainty that sentences 
are not so long now as they were twenty years ago. Even within 
the last ten years there has been a marked tendency towards 
reducing the duration of sentences. I will take as a statistical 
instance of this notorious fact the figures relating to sentences of 
penal servitude passed at sessions.and assizes in 1883 and 
1893. Penal servitude, I need hardly remind you, is a form 
of imprisonment: in which the sentence ranges from a 
minimum of three years to a maximum of detention for life. 
It will be seen (by consulting Appendix II) that in the year 1883 
the number of persons sentenced to penal servitude at assizes 
and quarter sessions amounted in round numbers to 121 in 
every 1,000 convictions. Ten years afterwards, in 1893, the 
number of persons sentenced to penal servitude only amounted to 
99 im every 1,000 convictions. These figures exhibit a very 
material decrease in proportion of sentences to penal servitude in 
the short space of ten years. If the figures are looked at in detail 
it will be seen that the length of sentences to penal servitude has 
diminished as well as the proportion of persons sentenced. 
Exactly the same state of things is reproduced when we 
examine the sentences to imprisonment passed at sessions and 
assizes during the ten years already mentioned. ‘The duration of 
imprisonment ranges from a single day to two years. The pro- 
portion per 1,000 sentenced. on conviction to imprisonment dropped 
from 835°26 in 1883 to 802°20 in 1893. Side by side with the 
drop in the proportion of sentences to imprisonment there runs a 
corresponding drop in the length of these sentences. This may 
be illustrated by two instances. In 1883 the number per 
1,000 sentenced to more than one year amounted to 116°15. 
In 1893 the number sentenced to more than one year only 
amounted to 81°41. In 1893 the number per 1,000 sentenced 
to more than six months amounted to 265°27. In 1893 the 
number sentenced to more than six months dropped to 
11944. It is obvious from these figures that the length 
of sentences, as well as the numbers sentenced to imprison- 
ment, has considerably diminished within the last ten years. 
According to the criminal statistics for 1894, this process 
of reducing the length of sentences and of substituting other 
penalties in lieu of imprisonment is still going on. This process 
may be comprehensively described as a mitigation of the severities 
of the criminal law. The rigours of the criminal code are being 
relaxed, owing to the wholesome growth of more humane feelings 
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in the community and among the administrators of justice. The 
effect of this change in public sentiment is reflected in a diminution 
of the prison population. But we must beware of confounding 
this diminution in the number of offenders under detention with a 
corresponding decrease in the proportions of crime. 

Before leaving the subject of the relation between prison 
statistics and the movement of crime, I will take note of one or 
two objections to the line of argument I have adopted in discussing 
the mitigation of sentences. In the first place it may be alleged 
that sentences are shorter now than they were some years ago, 
because the offences for which the criminal population is tried are 
not so serious as the offences committed ten years ago. This 
would be a sound objection if it were based upon facts, but unfor- 
tunately it is not. .The two most serious classes of offences are 
crimes of violence against person and property. 

If we take the annual average of these offences for the five 
years 1879-83, and compare them with the annual average of the 
five years 1889-93, it will be found that offences of the most serious 
description have increased in the latter period. In 1879-83 the 
number of persons tried for indictable offences against the person 
amounted to 2,332. In 1889-93 the number of similar cases tried 
amounted to 2,585. Again, in 1879-83 the number tried for crimes 
of violence against property amounted to 1,834; in 1889-93 the 
number of such cases amounted to 1,883. (Appendix III.) 

Broadly speaking these returns show that there has been no 
decrease in the most serious kinds of crime within the last ten 
years. The contention that sentences have been shortened 
because the gravity of crime has decreased has no foundation in 
fact. : . 

There is still another objection which requires to be met: 
that objection is that a larger proportion of offenders sentenced 
to-day are not so hardened in crime as was the case with offenders 
sentenced ten years ago. Unfortunately this objection must also 
be driven off the field. All criminal statistics both in this 
country and abroad tend to show that the percentage of habitual 
offenders coming before the criminal courts is steadily on the 
increase. A portion of this increase may be accounted for by 
the perfecting of our identifying machinery. But improvements 
in identifying machinery will not alone account for the statistical 
increase of recidivism. It is my firm conviction that recidivism 
is Increasing not because sentences are being shortened but 
because penal law and penal administration usually aggravate the — 
conditions which have originally made a man a criminal. I 
these adverse conditions are aggravated it follows as a matter of 
certainty that the casual cffender degenerates into a habitual 
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criminal. He swells the proportion of recidivists who come before 
‘the criminal courts. 

Without pursuing the subject any farther I think we may now 
safely come to the conclusion that the decrease of committals to 
prison and the shortening of sentences which have taken place 
during the last generation do not arise from the fact that crime 
has become less serious or because there are fewer habitual 
criminals, but from the fact that the penal law has become dis- 
tinctly milder in its operation. In the case of juveniles this 
increased mildness exhibits itself in the practical abolition of 
imprisonment for all children under 16 years of age. For these 
children admonition, probation, recognisances, fining, educational 
institutions are more and more taking the place of the prison cell. 
In the case of adults, with the exception of educational institutions, 
exactly the same methods are at work, and when loss of hberty 
has to be resorted to as a punishment the duration of detention 
within a local prison or in penal servitude is being shortened year 
by year. 

I shall now proceed to deal with judicial statistics, or the 
statistics of trials and convictions as a test of the movement of 
crime. The criminal statistics of the German Empire take the 
returns relating to convictions as the most accurate test of the: 
movement of crime in Germany. I have already pointed 
out that convictions are more accurate than trials because 
it is impossible to say with exactitude what sort of crime 
has been perpetrated till the matter has been impartially examined 
by a court of justice. French, Italian and English criminal 
statistics found their comparisons of one period with another on 
the basis of cases tried. In analysing the English returns I will 
adopt the English method of comparison, although it is not quite 
so accurate. As I have already stated, the more serious the offence, 
the more accurate it is as an index of the movement of crime. The 
most serious class of offences in this country are indictable offences. 
What do the returns teach us as to the number of persons tried 
for these offences during the last twenty years, and how are these 
returns to be interpreted ? According to the returns (Appendix IIT) 
the total number of indictable offenders tried has increased since 
1874-78. But it is to be recollected that,there has been a consider- 
able increase in the population since 1874-78. In order to make 
an exact comparison between now and twenty years ago, we must 
ascertain whether this increase has kept pace with the growth of 
population. A reference to the figures in Appendix 1V will show 
that the total number of indictable offenders tried has not increased 
with the increase of the general population. The only classes of 
indictable offences which have increased faster than the growth of 
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population are sexual offences and robbery with violence. In 
every other class the percentage of offences to the population has 
diminished. } 

Before proceeding to appreciate the value of these returns, I 
will venture upon one remark as to the manner in which the 
table exhibiting the proportion of indictable offences to the 
population is constructed. A reference to the contents of this 
table will show that in estimating the proportion of indictable 
offenders tried, the total population of England and Wales is taken 
as the basis of comparison. Where criminal statistics are con-— 
cerned, I submit that it is a mistake to take the total population in 
making computations. A vast number of the population have not 
reached the age of penal responsibility, and are therefore legally 
incapable of committing an indictable offence. In England all 
children aged less than 7 are under the age of criminal 
responsibility ; they do nof come within the operations of the 
criminal law. According to the last census these children 
amount to almost five millions; and although they are criminally 
irresponsible, they are included in our present returns relating to 
the proportion of indictable offenders to the general population. 
In estimating the proportion of offenders tried to the population, 
only that portion of the community should be included which has 
attained the age of penal responsibility; to include babies in 
arms and others in similar circumstances in such a computation. 
is a manifest absurdity. 

We will, however, take these statistics as they stand as an 
approximate index of the proportion of indictable crime to the 
general population. These figures no doubt show that although 
the total volume of indictable crime has increased since 1874-78, it 
kas not increased as rapidly as the growth of population. Are 
these figures to be accepted without any modification? I propose: 
to show that they are not. In discussing the decrease of the 
prison population I have pointed out that it has almost entirely 
arisen owing to a decrease in the duration of sentences and the 
substitution of other penalties, such as fining, etc., in lieu of 
imprisonment. This process I attributed to the growth of humane 
feeling in dealing with the delinquent population, The adoption 
of a milder attitude towards criminal offenders is not confined to a 
mitigation of the penalties inflicted on them after trial and convic- 
tion; it exhibits itself in a variety of forms, and its concurrent 
effect is to diminish the proportion of indictable offenders tried 
before the courts. Quite recently a judge sitting in one of the 
London courts stated that there was a growing unwillingness on 
the part of the public to prosecute.. It would be difficult to 
produce statistics to show the extent to which this feeling prevails, 
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or the extent to which it has grown within the last twenty years. 
But if this indisposition to prosecute has grown-with as much 
rapidity as the growth of leniency to offenders who are tried and 
convicted, it would at once explain the diminution in the propor- 
tion of indictable offenders tried to the general population. In 
these circumstances we should have a statistical decrease in the 
number of indictable offenders which would not represent a real 
decrease in the proportions of indictable crime. Again, it is 
notorious that the functions of the minor criminal courts—the 
courts of summary jurisdiction—have been vastly enlarged in 
recent years, and the tendency to enlarge their functions still 
further is constantly going on. Asa matter of fact, the number 
‘of indictable cases tried suminarily vastly outnumber the pemiaks 
able cases tried at sessions and assizes. : 


Annual Average, 1890-94.,. 


Indictable offenders tried summarllV...........1...ceceeeeee 66,323 
ij 4 at Sessions and Assizes \....’ 1 1,989 


The tendency to remove indictable. charges from the jurisdic- 
tion of the higher courts and to dispose of them by summary 
proceedings is supplemented by the tendency to exclude many 
charges which are technically indictable from the indictable list 
altogether, 

When these circumstances are taken into consideration in the 
interpretation of the figures relating to the fluctuations of crime, 
it would be rash to assume that these figures represent anything 
more than a nominal decrease in the proportions of crime to the 
population : changes in criminal law, changes in judicial procedure, 
changes in the attitude of the public and the authorities towards 
offenders and offences, all bear their part in affecting the statistics 
of crime and in making it exceedingly difficult to say whether 
there is a greater amount of crime at one period than at another. 

I will now say a few words on international criminal statistics. 
I'rom time to time the value of international criminal statistics 
has formed the subject of interesting and important papers in the 
bulletin. of the International Statistical Institute. In some: of 
these papers the practicability of instituting comparisons of an 
international character has been discussed. I am inclined to agree 
with the report of Dr. Starcke of the German Statistical Bureau, 
that the attempt to institute such comparisons is at present 1m- 
practicable. This arises from the circumstance that no two nations 
classify crime in the same manner. No two nations have the same 
criminal law or the same methods of criminal administration. Until 
there is something approaching to similarity in these important 
respects, a mere confrontation of figures drawn from the criminal 
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statistics of civilised communities cannot have any satisfactory 
results in determining the position which each nation holds in the 
scale of criminality. Although international statistics are not as 
yet of much use for the purposes of comparative criminality, they are 
on the other hand of considerable value as an index of the general 
conditions which tend to produce crime amongst civilised peoples. 
On looking, for example, at the geographical distribution of crime 
as it is exhibited in international criminal statistics, we find a close 
relationship between the ratio of crime and the distribution of the 
population. In any community where the population is thinly 
distributed the ratio of crime is lower than where the popula- 
tion is dense. Whether we look at the criminal statistics of 
Germany or Italy, France or England, we always find that crime is 
high where population is dense, and comparatively low where 
population is sparse. International criminal statistics, by widen- 
ing the basis of comparison, assist us in our attempts to 
understand the relation which exists between the distribution of 
population and the volume of crime. International statistics also 
assist us to understand the relations which exist between age and 
crime, sex and crime, occupation and crime. In short, the value 
of international statistics lies in the fact that they shed light on the 
general conditions which tend to produce the criminal. These 
statistics do not tell us whether one country is more criminal than 
another, but they do tell us something about the general causes of 
crime: and after all it is of vastly more importance to know 
what the causes of crime are than to know in what community 
crime is most rampant. 

In fact the value not merely of international criminal statistics, 
but also of national criminal statistics, is to a great extent to be 
measured by the amount of light they throw on the conditions 
which produce the criminal population. We shall never be able 
to diminish crime until we know the conditions which are 
producing. it. It is only by statistical methods that these con- 
ditions can be fully ascertained. In a general way these 
methods have already revealed the fact that criminal conduct 
is the direct result of the individual condition or the social 
conditions of the offender, or of both sets of conditions acting in 
combination. The most important individual condition in deter- 
mining the nature and intensity of criminal tendencies is sex. 
International criminal statistics unanimously point to the conclu- 
sion that males are more addicted to crime than females. Among 
individual conditions age comes next in importance to sex in 
determining the character and amount of crime. On this point 
international statistics tell the same tale as national statistics. 
The remaining individual conditions may be summed up as the 
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physical and mental characteristics of the offender. In recent 
years a very great deal has been done in the direction of ascer- 
taining what these physical and mental characteristics are. The 
results of statistical investigation tend to show that thers iS a 
much higher ratio of physical and mental degeneracy among the 
criminal population than among other sections of the community. 
The inquiries into the physical condition of the criminal popula- 
tion by such men as Lombroso, Marro and Ferri in Italy, by 
von Baer and others in Germany, by Laurent, Féré and Dallemagne 
in France and Belgium, all point to the conclusion that criminals 
exhibit a larger percentage of physical anomalies of a degenerative 
character than the general population. In England Dr. Warner 
has instituted inquiries of a somewhat similar character with 
reference to the industrial school population, and he reaches 
practically the same conclusions. That there is a relation between 
crime and physical degeneration may be accepted as an estab- 
lished fact. It remains for criminal statistics in the shape of 
prison statistics to show the closeness and the extent of this 
relation. ‘The relation between mental degeneracy and crime is 
also beginning to be exhibited by statistical methods. Insanity is 
one of the acutest forms of mental degeneracy. The annual 
amount of insanity arising in the generai population over the 
age of 15 amounted to 8 per 10,000 in the three years 1890-92, 
the annual ratio of insanity in local prisons for a similar period 
amounted to 226 per 10,000. These figures show that there is a 
close connection between mental infirmity and the tendency to 
crime. 

One of the most pressing tasks of criminal statistics at the 
present moment is to exhibit the proportions of mental and physical 
degeneracy in the criminal population under detention. The 
satisfactory performance of such a task would lead to two im- 
portant practical results: in the first place it would pave the way 
for the rational treatment of degenerates under detention in prisons. 
In the second place it would show the community to what extent 
individual degeneracy was responsible for crime. If crime is to 
be diminished it can only be diminished by mitigating the con- 
ditions which produce it, and there can be no doubt that individual 
degeneration is one of these conditions. 

Criminal statistics show that crime is a product of social as 
well as individual conditions. We see a proof of this in the con- 
nection between occupation and crime. No doubt the existing 
materials for estimating the effect of occupation on the tendency 
to crime are very imperfect. But they help to bring one fact into 
view: there is a high percentage of unskilled workers in the 
prison population of England as compared with the percentage 
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of this class of workers in the general community. In 1893 the 
percentage of labourers in the prison population amounted: to 
64°9 per cent. The percentage of labourers in the general popula- 
tion amounts to only 16°6 per cent. These figures must be accepted 
as the merest approximations, but they offer a sufficient indication 
of the fact that the lower down we descend in the ranks of industry, 
the higher we ascend in the proportions of crime. The principal 
cause of this, no doubt, is that general labourers are recruited as a 
rule from the most backward, the most impoverished, the least 
self-respecting class of the community. Moreover the general 
labourer is also very irregularly employed, and irregularity of 
employment is a fruitful source of crime. 

Another interesting fact in connection with social conditions 
and crime is that pauperism and crime are not so closely allied as 
would natuarlly be supposed. When we proceed to compare the 
local distribution of crime and pauperism in England and Wales 
we find as a rule that there is least crime where there is most 
pauperism. I will select a few examples of this condition of 
things from a book I am about to publish on Juvenile Offenders. 

‘On the 1st January, 1892, the number of paupers in England 
‘““and Wales per 1,000 of the estimated population amounted to 
“26:2. Below this average for the whole country are the counties 
“of Lancashire, Cheshire, Northumberland, Warwick, Middlesex, 
“Durham, and several others. Now it is a remarkable circum- 
‘‘ stance that all the counties which have just been mentioned as— 
‘showing a percentage of pauperism below the average, at the 
“same time exhibit a percentage of juvenile crime, and of crime 
‘in general above the average. On the other hand, if we look at 
‘‘the counties which are most burdened with pauperism, we find 
‘“‘that a very large proportion of them are counties with a very 
** small percentage of either juvenile or adult crime. In the 
“ counties of Norfolk, Dorset, North Wales, which contain more 
“ than 40-paupers per 1,000 of the population, there is not half as 
** much crime of any description as exists in counties containing 
“less than 20 paupers per 1,000 of the population. The county 
‘‘ which shows the lowest percentage of pauperism is Lancashire, 
‘“‘ but it is nevertheless one of the districts which has the highest 
“‘ ratio of juvenile crime. The county of Norfolk has the largest 
‘“‘number of paupers per -1,000 of the population, but it has a 
‘‘ comparatively small amount of juvenile and adult offenders. 

‘What are the most probable causes of this remarkable dis- 
‘‘ parity between the ratio of pauperism and the ratio of crime? 
‘In addition to the causes already noted as producing a high rate 
‘“ of crime in large centres of population, the method of adminis- 
“tering the poor law requires to be mentioned. In order to 
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prevent wholesale imposture the guardians of the poor in our 
“densely populated districts are obliged to administer the law to 
‘a greater or less extent on certain hard and fast principles. It 
‘is almost impossible for them to know the real antecedents 
‘“‘of a large proportion of the applications for relief, and one 
‘of the inevitable results of this lack of accurate information 
‘‘ respecting the cases which come before them is that applications 
“‘ for poor law relief are, as a rule, dealt with more rigidly in towns 
“ than in the country. It is therefore probable that the refusal of 
‘assistance, or the knowledge that assistance will be refused if 
‘‘ applied for, while it has the effect of reducing the numbers on 
the poor rate in our large cities, has also the effect of swelling 
‘“‘ the proportions of crime in them. In the country districts, on 
“the other hand, the poor law is administered by persons possess- 
“ing an intimate knowledge of the real economic circumstances 
“and antecedents of almost all applicants for assistance. These 
“applicants, unlike the city poor, are not a floating population 
‘“ which are here to-day and somewhere else to-morrow; they 
“are not composed of people for the most part without a 
‘“ history or a settled home. Almost all of them have resided from 
‘“‘ childhood upwards in the same village or the same neighbour- 
“hood. It is easy to trace their previous history, and to acquire 
‘““an accurate knowledge of their character, their habits and the 
‘‘most important vicissitudes in their humble career. It would 
“appear that this intimate and minute acquaintance with all 
“the details and circumstances of each case is of considerable 
“importance in connection with poor-law administration— 
‘‘in fact, it is probably a partial explanation of the differ- 
“ence in the ratio of pauperism in the agricultural districts 
‘“as compared with commercial and industrial centres. Inasmuch 
‘“‘ as it leaves the greater poverty of the agricultural labourer out 
‘** of account, as well as his immemorial attitude towards the poor 
“law, this explanation is obviously of a partial character; 
‘“‘ nevertheless it counts for something; and, as far as crime is. 
‘‘ concerned, the more general distribution of poor-law relief in 
‘“‘ the country than in the towns is undoubtedly to be reckoned as 
‘one among the many reasons why the country population is less 
criminally disposed than the urban population. 

‘“‘ Tt is not, however, to be supposed that a more rigid adminis- 
tration of the poor-law system in the country districts will have 
the effect of raising the rate of crime to the same high level as 
‘exists in towns. If crime were merely a product of poverty this 
‘ would no doubt be the case, but it is a well ascertained fact that 
‘‘a multitude of offences against the criminal law are not the 


‘result of economic causes. Innate disposition, parental example, 
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“ social surroundings, social habits, the presence of temptation 
‘“and opportunity, all play a more or less prominent part in 
‘‘ determining the extent and intensity of crime. Several of these 
“causes operate much more powerfully in the towns than in the 
“country. As far as the amount of crime is concerned there is 
“accordingly every reason to believe that densely populated 
“centres will always be at a disadvantage as compared with thinly 
‘‘ peopled districts. Offences against tbe person, for instance, are 
‘‘ very seldom the direct result of economic causes. Owing to the 
“extensive opportunities for contact and conflict arising out of 
“the existence of a highly concentrated population, offences of 
“ this character are more numerous in towns, in proportion to the 
‘inhabitants, than in the country. Itis the same with drunken- 
“ness. The opportunities for becoming intoxicated are much 
‘“greater in towns than in the country, inasmuch as the public 
‘“ house is almost always closer at hand. Offences against property 
‘“‘ stand upon a somewhat similar footing. The opportunity of 
“committing such offences, and therefore the temptation to 
‘commit them, is always greater in towns; the consequence is 
“that a larger number are committed by the town populations. 
‘ These examples are sufficient to demonstrate that an equalisation 
‘“‘of the economic conditions of existence as between town and 
“country would not necessarily be followed by a corresponding 
‘* equalisation of the ratio of crime.” 

Whilst the relation between pauperism and crime is not sc 
close as might naturally be supposed, it must on the other hand 
be recollected that there is an intimate relation between economic 
vicissitude and crimes against property. The ups and downs of 
trade are reflected in criminal statistics. Periods of economic 
prosperity are periods in which offences against the person have 
a tendency to increase. Periods of economic adversity are periods 
in which offences against property exhibit a tendency to rise. I 
will venture to state the relations between economic conditions 
and crime in the following terms: other things being equal, 
districts where the standard of life is low, but which are compara- 
tively free from extreme economic vicissitudes, will be less 
criminal than districts where the standard of life is higher, but 
wherethe population is from time to time exposed to violent economic 
ups and downs. It would be impossible for me within the compass 
of this paper to enlarge upon the variety of social conditions which 
tend to produce crime. Among these conditions may be mentioned 
social habits, such as the habit of carrying arms, social convulsions, 
such as wars and political uprisings, social institutions, such as 
militarism. Enough however has been said to show that crime is 
the result of individual and socia] conditions, mostly of an adverse 
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character. These conditions sometimes act singly, but more often 
in combination. Penal law and penal administration, no matter 
how rigorous they may be made, do nothing to alter these adverse 
conditions. It is for this reason that merely punitive agencies are 
so helpless in the contest with crime. In that contest the only 
effective agencies are agencies of an ameliorative character. Crime 
will diminish in proportion to the progress of individual and social 
amelioration. Progress of this character removes the causes from 
which crime proceeds. Cessante causa, cessat effectus. 
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I.—Statement showing the Number of Prisoners of Both Sexes in Local 
and Convict Prisons, during the Seventeen Years following. 





Year. 





Year ending 31st March, 1880... 
81 
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30,134 
28,324 
28,043 
28,068 
27,140 
25,866 
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22,539 
21,799 
21,250 
19,748 
18,365 
17,425 
17,653 
18,233 
17,752 
17,614 
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I.—Table of Sentences passed at Assizes and Quarter Sessions in 1883 
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and 1893. 
Number. 

1883. 1893. 
23 28 

38 4 

28 24 
427 161 
885 4768 
1,378 960 
1,318 9789 
3,010 1,933 
2,805 2,260 
1,545 1,675 
rare 1,118 
9,455 79775 
160 61 
331 868 
11,347 9,692 
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UL—Number of Persons Tried jor Indictable Offences, 1874 to 1894.* 





Annual Average for each Period of Vive Years. 























Total 
Nature of Offences. SE rane Bal a CaS Te ET BETES VTGTT RT ca as for 1894 
1874-78. | 1879-83. | 1884-88. | 1889-93. 
Crass I. 
Crimes of violence .......ccceeeecees 1,829 1,582 1,581 1,505 1,473 
POR TIRES CEINN OS, 05 creck cedkeackadexanto 691 750 1,291 1,150 1,187 
TotaPor Class Pr M37... 2,520 pa ee: 2,732 2,585 2,660 
Crass IJ. |. Ps y 
DUT RIAN Oso vensicdonictspediveseredes. 1,092 P51 1,545 1,589 1,813 
POOR ss poe neseingnadipsp tt iabisiender’ 328 317 342 294 333 
Total of Class I1............. 1,420 |..1,834 | 1,887 | 1,883 | 2,146 
Cass III. aa Wes 
Larcenies; SCs: sysss0ss.scishercbiverones. 46,999 | 53,297 | 50,207 | 49,988 | 49,305 
pn AV Ea Flas RAW SRO aes SPE IEEE oe 901 15528 1,060 972 1,158 
Total of Class TIT ......... 47,900 | 54,425 | 51,267 | 50,960 | 50,463 
Crass IV. os 84 | Cale 
Malicious injuries to property 202 254 277 270 209 
Crass V. 
MU OEY tosshocsacetscvsnssesssiventrescesas: 180 223 204: 195 230 
ROUEN TIO? Siltsasn stsecedvonsioroes fvenanioaeoiss 220 300 306 151 125 
Total of Class’Y ............ | == 400 sow 510 346 355 
Cuass VI. | 
Miscellaneous offences  ........4+. 602 712 710 568 448 
Grand total s2. Alaa 53,044 | 60,080 | 57,3883 | 56,612 | 56,281 








* This table includes all persons for trial at assizes and quarter sessions as in 


Table A and Tables I to V, and all persons tried summarily for indietable 
ffences as in section (a) of Tables Band XI. See “ Criminal Statistics, 1893.” 
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IV.—Proportion of Indictable Offenders tried to Population. 





Nature of Offences. 





Proportion per 100,000 Population. 





1874-78. | 1879-83. | 1884-88. | 1889-93.] 1894. 
Crass I. 

Crimes of violence ........cs0ee- 7°50 6°07 5°74: 5°17 4:90 
SSXUSICrIWES ye5e,9d-05cccisteoae see: 2°84: 2°88 469 3°96 3°95 
Total of Clags I ..,...0.--: 10°34 8°95 9°93 8°89 8°85 

Crass IT. 
DUPELAYY, 1G, Si5:,sc0. tea eheoses scence 4°48 5°82 5°62 5°47 6°03 
WROD UGLY © tan. tAccdens¢sntseoseetcruses cone 1°34 e72 1:24: 1°01 Lil 
Total of Class IT ............ 5°82 7O4 6°86 6°48 7°14 

Crass ITT. 
IAT CONICS £QC; oj. sceoeses cer setnee ae 192°85 | 204°63 | 182°42 | 171°88 | 16402 
Vrands €..2. Wee one eter es 3°70 4°33 3°85 3°34 3°85 
Total of Class ITI ........ 196°55 | 208°96 | 186°27 | .175°22 |.167°87 

Crass IV. 
Malicious injuries to property..| 0°83 0°98 1°01 0°93 0°69 

Crass V. 
Morworyas &,...rrta asst eee 0°74 O°85 0°74 0°67 0-76 
SUOUDAING sraleeotnveseesecusstess Cocash ones eee 0°90 1°16 att 0°52 0-42 
Total of Class V_............ 1°64 21 1°85 I'rg 1:18 

Crass VI. ‘Acts 

Miscellaneous offences............ 2-47 2°73 2°58 1°95 1:49 
Grandilotal L:..2%t:...:.4-5 217°65 | 230°67 | 20850 | 194°66 | 187°22 








V.—International relation between Sex and Crime. 





England, | Germany,| Austria, | France, 








1893. 1882-92. |} 1591. | 1886-90. 
Males ....} 82°0 81°9 | 848 | 85'0 
Females | 18°0 18°] 15:2 2 a5%0 








Sweden, | Norway, |Denmark,| Spain, Mexico.” Japan, 


1888-92. | 1861-85.| 1881-90. | 1883-85.) 1881-83 | 1886-91. 
84°6 | 79°t | 736 | 89°o | 85°8 | 91°3 
13°64 20°9 |. 26 4:=a irr torelaeZ 8°7 
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Discussion on the Rev. W. D. Morrison’s Paver. 


Tue Prestpenr (Mr. John B. Martin) said that it had been 
announced that the chair would be taken by Mr. Macdonell, Vice- 
President, and he would now retire in his favour, as he was 
unable to remain during the discussion. But he should like 
to thank Mr. Morrison for his paper first, because of the wide 
view he had taken of the subject generally, and next because he 
had shown very clearly in dealing with this question how true it 
was that mere figures, whether official or otherwise, were not 
statistics. They were the raw material for statistics. Among 
other forces which had to be taken into consideration in dealing 
with statistics of crime, the author had instanced the question of 
the activity of the police and the view taken by them with regard 
to crime. On that point he was reminded of a statement made a 
year or two ago in a similar discussion, when it was suggested that 
if the population of Bournemouth were made equal to that of 
Glasgow, and the respective police forces interchanged, the result 
would be that on a Saturday night no cases of drunkenness would 
be reported in Bournemouth, whilst in Glasgow the whole popu- 
lation would be under lock and key. ° 


Mr. J. Macponett, LL.D., having taken the chair, expressed the 
great pleasure which, he was sure, was felt by all present in seeing 
the President again amongst them after his recent severe illness, 
and his regret that he (the President) was not yet strong enough 
to remain until the end of the discussion. 


Sir Francis 8. Powsrt, Bart., M.P., thought it was of very 
great importance that the necessarily dry statistics of great 
departments should be considered from time to time by those who 
examined figures from a different point of view, and who could 
dissect them in a manner which the department could not. 
Reference lad been made to the diminution of sentences not being 
a proof of the diminution of crime; but if might be remarked that 
the diminution of sentences had arisen not only from a change of 
public feeling and increase of sympathy and consideration for the 
weaker brethren, but also from a feeling that crime had diminished, 
and that, therefore, there was not the same necessity for sharp 
punishment as a deterrent. There could be no doubt that judges 
and justices of the peace had diminished sentences, because 
they believed that there was now greater order in society than. 
formerly, and that property was in greater security. The observa- 
tion made with regard to the amount of crime which was not 
detected was especially interesting. If it escaped detection, and 
consequently conviction, that made an error on one side ; but there 
were also counterbalancing errors on the other side. Perhaps in 
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the reference made to the police reports for Manchester, the writer 
had in his mind the suggestive remark made by the police of that 
city on one occasion, when they referred to the number of what he 
might describe as educated crimes which escaped detection-—cases 
where one relation being a trustee robbed another, and where, to 
avoid disgrace, nothing was said. At the same time much of that 
crime ceased to be crime except in a technical sense, because the 
default of one year was often compensated for by the replacement 
of the money in a succeeding year. The remarks made as to 
the connection between crime and physique were, he believed, 
thoroughly accurate. He had had the misfortune and the honour 
of being visiting justice for some years, and nothing struck him so 
much when visiting the! zaols of Yorkshire, as the physical 
degeneracy of many of the prisoners. There igs no doubt great 
truth in what one chairman of quarter sessions once said to him, 
‘You may depend upon it, very few persons live by crime who 
can live by anything else.” First there was the want of mental 
power, which prevented a man from obtaining a livelihood in the 
usual manner, and in the next place a want of physical strength 
which rendered it difficult for him, even if willing, to pursue an 
honest avocation. 


Mr. Joun Guover, J.P., said that the main usefulness of the 
paper was in directing attention, as stated in the title, to the 
interpretation of statistics and the methods to be followed in 
dealing with statistical materials. The business of the statistician 
was strictly to deduce proper lessons from statistics of any kind. 
Mr. Morrison had marshalled the various qualifications which 
affected the statistics admirably, and showed with force how many 
factors there were. But he (Mr. Glover) was struck at the same 
time with the consideration that these disturbing forces alluded to 
in the paper were nearly always present and tended to counter- 
balance each other. For this reason their presence ought not to be 
taken too much into account. He would refer to one statement on 
p- 12, that “ Broadly speaking, these returns showed that there had 
been no decrease in the most serious kinds of crime within the last 
ten years.” He read that with great regret, though he was 
inclined to think that Mr. Morrison was right. It was very 
sad to think that with the innumerable ameliorating agencies 
of every description which were at work, especially those of 
education, up to the present we had not succeeded in diminishing 
the more serious forms of crime. Then the paper went on to 
state, ‘‘ The contention that sentences had been shortened because 
the gravity of crime had decreased, had no foundation in fact.” 
He would like to ask whether the sentences had really been 
shortened to quite the degree mentioned ? So far as his observa- 
tion had gone, there were two tendencies now at work : sentences 
for the lighter class of offences were certainly milder, and there 
was greater reluctance to send young persons to prison. But he 
was also under the impression that when the courts of justice 
dealt with offenders who had been repeatedly convicted, there was 
a growing tendency to give longer sentences, sometimes thought 
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to be out of proportion to the actual offence. The other statement 
that habitual offenders were increasing, and that the same men 
kept constantly coming back to prison was, he feared, also true. 
The governor of a convict prison had once told him that there was 
little of a remedial character in the prison discipline, or at all 
events it had not that effect, for he found that so many of the men 
came back again. The lesson Mr. Morrison had read, that they 
could only hope to diminish crime by mitigating the conditions 
which produced it, seemed to be the true moral of all the figures. 
Not until they got a larger proportion of the people well employed 
and into better social conditions, as well as better educated, could 
they hope to amend this sad state of affairs. 


Mr. Nort Humpueuys regretted the very pessimistic tone 
which pervaded this useful and interesting paper, and almost 
ventured to believe that the author had rather exaggerated the 
tendency of some of the figures to which he referred. All were 
agreed that it would be preposterous to assume that the recent 
marked decline in the prison population indicated an equivalent 
reduction in crime, but he believed that on the appearance of the 
last Census Report, Mr. Morrison had even taken exception to the 
very moderate expression of opinion that the judicial statistics did 
not afford the means for determining whether the reduction of 
sentences was a full and sufficient explanation of the decrease 
of prison population. In connection with this decrease of prison 
population, it had been pointed out that it was the deliberate 
opinion of the police authorities throughout the country that the 
criminal classes had decreased within the last ten years. If this 
opinion was founded ona sound basis,it would appear to show that 
the reduction of the prison population was, at any rate partly, due 
to a decrease of crime. The author showed throughout the paper 
a marked disinclination to accept any statistics suggestive of social 
improvement, and in referring to the very large recent reduction 
in the convictions for drunkenness, he pointed out quite truly that 
the Registrar-General had called attention to an increase of 
deaths attributed directly to intemperance in recent years. He 
could not himself attach very much importance to this fact as 
a set-off against the remarkable decline in the number of 
convictions for drunkenness. There was much hesitancy on the 
part of medical practitioners to attribute deaths directly to 
intemperance, and therefore the number of. cases so returned bore 
no relation to the actual facts, and any slight recent increase was 
probably due to more accurate returns, more especially as there 
had been in most years a really remarkable decline in the deaths 
referred to those diseases of the liver which resulted from the 
excessive use of alcohol. He could not see from the. tables 
at the end of the paper that the statement that serious crimes had 
increased in recent years was really borne out. In Table IV, 
Class I included crimes of violence and sexual crimes, and 
Class II included burglary and robbery, which might safely 
be put down as serious, but the proportion to population in 
1874-78 of these two classes was 16°16 per 100,000, and declined 
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to 15°37 in 1889-93. How then did Mr. Morrison arrive at 
his unfortunate conclusion? Again, it is stated that the only 
class of indictable offences which had increased faster than the 
growth of population were sexual offences and robberies with 
violence. In the same table these headings (Class I) showed 
a decline from 10°34 in 1889 to 8°89 in 1889-93. He doubted, 
moreover, whether Mr. Morrison’s paper contained any conclusive 
evidence in support of his depressing conclusion that habitual 
criminals were increasing. | 


Mr. C. pE Bro# said there were one or two points in the paper 
which appeared to him to be in contradiction to one another. In 
the first place, the author said that in proportion to the increase of 
population in recent years there had been an actual increase in 
crime, or at any rate in crime of a serious character. At the same 
time he admitted that more humane sentiments had prevailed of late, 
and that a less rigorous application of the penal code had been in 
force, while they all knew that many ameliorative agencies had 
been at work. These favonrable circumstances however, according 
to Mr. Morrison, had not led to a diminution of crime. Yet at the 
conclusion of the paper he said that merely punitive agencies were 
helpless in the contest with crime, and that reliance could only be 
placed on ameliorative agencies. There would seem to be a non- 
sequitur here; for if Mr. Morrison’s contention were correct that 
crime had increased under the admitted circumstances, then it 
would surely follow that the relaxations in the penal law and the 
more tender treatment of the criminal population were far from 
having led in the past to the beneficial results claimed for their 
future extension. 


Mr. E. W. Brasroox supported the conclusion drawn by the 
author with regard to the close connection there was between 
physique and the criminal instinct. The provisions for the identi- 
fication of criminals under Dr. Garson would undoubtedly result 
in the collection of a vast amount of information with regard to 
their physical characteristics. He welcomed any disposition to 
shorten sentences, as showing a growing tendency to look upon 
crime more as a disease to be cured than an offence to be punished. 
If it was a fact that robberies with violence had increased of late 
years, that was a strong point in favour of the reduction of 
severity of punishment, because in connection with this offence 
flogging was still maintained, though it did not act as a deterrent. 
He was much struck by the statement that out of 589,000 convic- 
tions, only 172,000 were committed to prison, and presamed that 
the meaning of that was that the other sentences were fines or 
some penalty other than imprisonment, and therefore included a 
vast number of cases which were not strictly criminal at all, but 
which were referred to elsewhere as cases of mere contravention. 
Mr. Morrison would doubtless find that the number of offences of 
this nature had immensely increased by the legislation of the last 
few years, and that ought to be taken into consideration in measur- 
ing the increase or decrease of crime. 
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Mr. A. E. Bateman, C.M.G., was struck by the statement that 
the percentage of labourers in the prison population was 64°9, 
whilst in the general population it was only 16°6. He should like 
to know whether that percentage of the general population was 
taken on the corrected population, or whether the 16°6 per cent. 
was based on a total population which included all the babes and 
sucklings they had heard of, who certainly could not yet be classed 
as possible labourers. The author had rightly called attention to 
the fallacy of deducing any facts from population figures which 
took in the very earliest ages; and this certainly was a case in 
which they would get a wrong figure if the earlier ages were not 
rejected. He wished to compliment the author upon the excellent 
literary style of the paper. 


The Cratrman (Mr. J. MAcponeEuL) said it was very difficult to 
compile statistics, more difficult to arrange them, and still more 
difficult to interpret them; and he thought Mr. Morrison had 
done good service by putting people, whose duty it was to 
compile criminal statistics, on their guard against certain common 
fallacies in construing their meaning. Grave doubts had, however, 
risen in his mind with regard to some of the conclusions arrived 
at in the paper. Mr. Morrison laid great stress on the large 
number of indictable offences, but they formed only a portion 
of the vast region of crime. There was a still larger proportion of 
smaller offences, statutory misdemeanours, police offences, &c., and 
unfortunately the divisions between the two great regions was 
drawn in a most arbitrary way. The only proper mode of looking 
at crime was to regard it as a whole; and it would then be 
discovered that there were difficulties to which Mr. Morrison had 
not referred, or only very faintly, and that the entire figures, when 
examined, pointed to conclusions somewhat different from those at 
which Mr. Morrison had arrived. On p. 2 of the paper he gave 
figures as to the approximate number of convictions in England 
and Wales for 1892. He (Mr. Macdonell) had jotted down 
the corresponding figures for 1894, and they amounted to 
553.442. Of that total he found that no fewer than 6,000 were 
offences under the Education Act, more than 19,000 obstructions 
to the highway, &c.; the violation of police regulations amounted 
to 64,000, begging to more than 10,000, and drunkenness to 
nearly 160,000, These slight offences amounted altogether to over 
323,000, or more than 60 per cent. of the whole number; and he 
believed he was not straining facts when he said that a large pro- 
portion of them were, in any but a technical sense, not really 
crimes. Under some systems of law they were not so treated ; 
under our own law until recently they were not so designated. It 
was an accident whether or not in a few years hence some of the 
so-called offences would be classified as matters to be dealt with by 
the civil or the criminal law. To answer properly the question 
described in the paper, the vague entity, “crime” must be broken 
up into its component parts, and when this was done some of the 
figures would be found to relate to offences, if they could be justly 
called such, implying no moral depravity on the part of those 
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who committed them. A second qualification, already referred to 
in the discussion, ought to be pressed still more strongly than 
it had been. Every year the number of statutory offences was 
increased; and over against the figures on which Mr. Morrison 
had laid stress, must be put the fact that the possibility of 
committing offences had been very greatly increased. A third 
qualification referred to briefly by Mr. Morrison, and also by 
Mr. Glover, was that in the case of the most serious crimes really 
indicative of more or less wickedness—crimes of violence, larceny, 
and malicious injury to property—there had been a remarkable 
diminution. Mr. Morrison had referred to the fact—and no doubt 
it was a fact—that prison statistics afforded no accurate indication 
of the increase or decrease of crime. But he had not referred to. 
another aspect of the matter, viz., that the habitual criminal, who 
in former years was kept in durance for long periods, and thus 
prevented from committing fresh crimes, was under the present 
system let out of prison, and probably came back efter having 
committed two or three crimes, all duly noted by the police, 
inserted in the returns, and contributing to the totals mentioned in 
Mr. Morrison’s paper. Mr. Morrison had passed over too lightly 
some facts which pointed to a more favourable conclusion with 
regard to the progress of society than that stated in the paper; 
and he (Mr. Macdonell) ventured to say that the more hopeful 
conclusion was in accordance with the impressions formed by the 
great majority of those who had to administer the criminal law. 
Two deplorable facts, however, had been clearly established by 
this paper: the first was that there was a marked increase in 
crime of all kinds by persons between the ages of 16 and 21, and 
any doubts that might be felt as to this point might be removed 
by the circumstance that the same phenomenon appeared with 
equal clearness in the criminal statistics of almost every European 
country. A second point had also been established—the 
undoubted increase of habitual offenders. The interesting 
questions mentioned at the end of the paper could only be 
solved by figures, which at present did not exist, and it seemed 
to him that the time had come for a great extension of criminal 
statistics beyond the old boundary lines. There were, and always 
had been, two schools on this subject—one represented by 
Lombroso, who insisted strongly on the facet that the true 
criminal was born such, with certain marked physical charac- 
teristics; the other school dwelt on the fact, as he thought 
rightly, that to a large extent crime and the criminal were 
the products of circumstances, which could often be modified 
by a trifling expenditure of forethought. How much crime 
was due to external influence was illustrated by facts verified 
by all European statistics, that most suicides took place at 
certain seasons of the year, increasing in the height of summer 
and decreasing in the depth of winter. He ventured to suggest 
to Mr. Morrison, as an interesting subject for further investiga- 
tion, this external of weather as an agent in the production 
of crime. 
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Rev. W. D. Morrison in reply said he had to thank his critics 
for their interesting remarks, but it was quite impossible to go 
over all the points raised. Mr. Humphreys said that the police 
reports all pointed to the fact that the criminal classes were 
diminishing, but if he would look at the criminal statistics, the 
revised issue, he would find in the introduction that those police 
reports as to the number of criminals at large were stated to be 
practically useless; the police officials who were before the com- 
mittee admitted that they were mere guesses of no real value. 
Again, he would find that the committee were of opinion that it 
might have been as well to miss out the police statistics altogether. 
In 1874 the proportion of sexual crimes to the population was 
2°84 per 100,000; in 1884 the same offences had risen to 3°95 per 
100,000 ©6Again, taking Class I, burglary, the amount was 4°48 in 
1874-78, and 6°3 in 1894. He had expressly called attention 
to the fact that although the total amount of crime had risen from 
53,000 in 1874-78 to 58,000 in 1894, yet the rise had not been 
quite equivalent to the growth of population ; but he also pointed 
out that there was an increased reluctance on the part of the public 
to prosecute, which, to a certain extent, explained why the increase 
in the number of offenders had not quite kept pace with the growth 
in the population. With regard to the increase of ameliorative 
agencies and the concurrent increase of crime, he contended that 
there were certain adverse conditions continually cropping up 
which neutralised the effect of the ameliorative agencies. Take, 
for example, the amount of degeneracy and homelessness which 
resulted from the growth of large cities alone. ‘lake the number 
of boys who were cast adrifé in London at 14 to 16 years of 
age because the fathers and mothers had no house room for 
them. Over and over again he saw children coming to prison, and 
when he asked why, they said they had been turned out of their 
homes because of the growth of the family, not because the father 
was not able to pay a considerable rent for his lodging, but because 
of the condition of house accommodation in London. The step 
from the pavement to the prison cell in the case of such children 
was easily taken. He cordially agreed with Sir Francis Powell’s 
remarks as to the physical and mental condition of the criminal 
population, a considerable proportion of which were certainly not 
adapted to earn a living in society as it existed at present. It was 
most important, as Sir Francis Powell had pointed out, that the 
conditions under which children and young people had to live 
should be so ameliorated that they would be able, both from a 
physical and mental point of view, to earn their living under 
normal industrial conditions. If they could only alter the social 
conditions under which vast masses of the population had to live, 
they would at the same time succeed in ultimately raising their 
physical condition. His own opinion was that there was an 
intimate correlation between individual and social conditions. The 
proper way was to ameliorate the individual and social conditions of 
the population concurrently, and thus remove the causes which 
tended to produce crime. In one of the tables it would be seen 
that the relation between pauperism and crime was a relation 
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which, so far as it existed, did not lie on the surface. An exami- 
nation of this table would show that as a rule there was least 
pauperism where there was most crime, and least crime where 
there was most pauperism. Counties where poor-law relief was 
highest had, as a rule, the smallest proportion of criminals to the 
population. Counties, on the other hand, where poor-law relief 
was lowest had, as a rule, the highest proportion of criminals to 
the population. This was an interesting fact which so far had not 
been accounted for. Could it be accounted for on the ground that 
a high ratio of poor-law relief to the population diminished the 
temptation to crime by supplying the elementary wants of existence 
to the potential criminal? Or could it be accounted for on the 
ground that the ratio of crime was mainly governed by the distri- 
bution of population? In other words, had we a high rate of 
crime where population was dense as in the towns, and a low rate 
where it was sparse as in the country? Both explanations were 
partly true, and supplemented each other. In short, a too rigid 
system of poor law administration would increase crime, and the 
growing tendency to herd in towns would also increase it, unless 
great ameliorations took place in the physical and economic condi- 
tions of existence. 
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I proposs, in the following paper, to establish as a fact that 
between the age 5 and 45, and particularly between the age 
15 and 35, such an impression is made upon death-rates by 
migrations and by casual events, that for the purpose of measur- 
ing the strength of the forces operating for and against life, the 
facts at those ages should be left out of account, and our attention 
should be concentrated upon the statistics as to ages 0—®S and 
45 upwards. 

Having dealt with that subject, I propose to make a general 
examination of our mortuary statistics at ages 0—5 and 45—75, 
so as to show more clearly than is done in the recently published 
‘“‘ Supplement to the Fifty-fifth Annual Report of the Registrar- 
‘“‘ General,” what is the range of mortality in England and Wales, 
and what districts may justly be regarded as being healthy. 


I.—As to Disturbances of the Death-Rates by reason of 
Migrations, Sc. 

It is now many years since I read before the Institute of 
Actuaries a paper on this subject, which appeared in their 
Transactions, and a copy of which was sent by me to Dr. Ogle, 
of the Registration Office. My task on the present occasion is 
mainly to apply the ideas I then promulgated to the facts 
furnished by Dr. Tatham in the Supplement referred to. 

In any similar analysis I think it is essential that there should 
be carefully distinguished :-— 

1. The chief cities. 

2. Sufficient specimens of smaller places, for instance :— 

Old cities. 
Dockyard towns. 
Other towns. 
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3. The seaside and inland places, resorted to for pleasure and 
health. | 

4. Anv extensive densely peopled areas. 

5. The remaining districts territorially divided. 

Tt will happen, of course, that the places specially shown must 
either include many examples not strictly to the purpose (places, 
for instance, where a town is conjoined with an extensive rural 
district), or if not, that many places which might come under the 
second category will be included under the fifth. I have preferred 
to adopt the latter alternative. 

In every case where the facts for a large town are shown, I 
have embraced within the boundary selected almost the whole 
place, if not the entirety, and in the case of the metropolis this 
principle brings in so much of Middlesex that I have thrown in 
the small remainder too. 

The final classification I have adopted is as follows :— 

1. London (registration county), Middlesex (registration 
county), and the districts of West Ham, Romford, Bromley, 
Dartford, Croydon, Kingston, and Richmond. 

2. Liverpool, with the districts of Toxteth Park, West Derby, 
and Birkenhead. 

3. Manchester, with the districts of Salford, Chorlton, and 
Prestwich. 7 
. Birmingham, with Aston and Kings’ Norton districts. 

. Leeds, with Hunslet, Holbeck, and Bramley. 
. Sheffield, with Ecclesall Bierlow. 

. Bristol, with Barton Regis and Bedminster. 
. Hull, with Sculcoates. 

. Newcastle-on-Tyne, with Gateshead. 

10. Nottingham, with Basford. 

The above places include sixty-nine registration districts. 

11. Old cities, viz.:—Norwich, York, Chester, Carlisle, 
Worcester, Exeter, Canterbury, and Chichester. 

12. Dockyard towns, viz.:—Portsmouth (including Portsea 
tsland and Alverstoke), Plymouth (with East Stonehouse and 
Stoke Damerel), and Chatham (Medway district). 

13. Twelve towns, viz.:—Leicester, Southampton (with South 
Stoneham), Derby, Northampton, Reading, Ipswich, Coventry, 
Maidstone, Yarmouth, Cambridge, Colchester, and Oxford. 

Under these heads twenty-seven districts are placed. 

14, Brighton (with Steyning), Hastings, Hastbourne, Worthing 
(Hast Preston district), Thanet, Isle of Wight, Bournemouth 
(Christchurch district), Torquay (Newton Abbot district), Ilfra- 
combe (Barnstaple district), Weston-super-Mare(Axbridge district), 
Aberystwith, Llandudno (Conway district), and Scarborough. 
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15. Bath, Cheltenham, Leamington (Warwick district), and 
Tunbridge (including Tunbridge Wells). 

These pleasure places include eighteen districts. 

16. The Black Country (including the districts of Wolver- 
hampton, Walsall, West Bromwich, Dudley, and Stourbridge). 

17. The northern colliery district (including Stockton, Hartle- 
pool, Auckland, Lanchester, Durham, Easington, Houghton-le- 
Spring, Chester-le-Street, Sunderland, South Shields, and Tyne- 
SEEDY. 

18. The eerie manufacturing districts (Keighley, Tod- 
morden, Saddleworth, Huddersfield, Halifax, Bradford, Dewsbury, 
Wakefield, Pontefract, Barnsley, Rotherham, and Wott and 
(at a distance) Middlesbro’. 

19. The Lancashire manufacturing districts (Preston, Chorley, 
Blackburn, Burnley, Haslingden, Rochdale, Oldham, Ashton- 
under-Lyne, Barton-on-Irwell, Bury, Bolton, Leigh, Warrington, 
Wigan, Prescot, Runcorn, Stockport, Macclesfield, and Hayfield), 
extending into Cheshire and Derbyshire. 

20. The district of Barrow-in-Furness. 

21. The South Wales colliery district (Abergavenny, Bedwelty, 
Pontypool, Newport, Cardiff, Pontypridd, Merthyr Tydfil, Crick- 
howell, Bridgend, Neath, and Swansea). 

22. The Cornish mining districts (Liskeard, St. Austell, 
Truro, Helston, Redruth, and Penzance). 

23. The Staffordshire potteries (Wolstanton and Stoke-upon- 
Trent). 

These populous places comprehend sixty-eight districts. 

24. The residue of the counties as under :— 


Districts. 

a. Northumberland, Durham, Cumberland, and Westmorland .... 24 
1h os OPED FILS TSO. ost So Ea SO UA ANDAR NCS oR RE RO 36 
GC. sancasnine, Cheshirecand Derbyshire pacesssssainacnetenesaivnen-treosedes snoses 18 
d. Wales, with Monmouth, Hereford, and Salop  .......cscseseeeseeees 61 
é. Stafford, Warwick, and ive wes De acts Labwahaesias's dascleenc nse Act fod te, .28 
J. Leicester, Nottingham, Lincoln, and Riatland ere aa dise gees a2 
g. Gloucester) Somerset, Wiltsjand Dorset... ..ii ceases ide teed 56 
FeaRN) Ch OL ITIL OTN ULL Roe tone eesedeeht utes Petetseacctoe mes ctceserecccaniad etousdtosiés a2 
PRAM OLLOL RK, UGLOle, MIN CRITIC OOM cf accas cc seen ac ceceseotes sasnreorstencassovsnees 44 
k. Northampton, Huntingdon, and Bedford  ............cescsesececrsescencese 20 
Le Ducks, (<1 0Fd, ANG) BERKS 5 msicscescosentes POE OAS IT: nD sey 26 
eV O IGT Tne ONe a Hee we deetse kc teas cia pov Sshinahsaydase dankoxsaqnad roped sees 2, 
Ame ON ATA ies ELT ONE SE Senaccecastt eorhs Sieh seR PS nk cote pueinagch bic OT dana Eopeannaicen thes 2 
Ges nAsemnnttin Feat hautlan, one Rt Oia totals aitodisihie dausadlavesiord’ 33 


Making in all 450 districts, which, with those previously mentioned, 
complete the total of 632 districts. 
Table I annexed shows the average mortality amongst males 
D2 
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and females respectively in each of the twenty-three groups and 
in the sub-divisions of the last or twenty-fourth group, at the ages 
O—5, 5—15, 15—25, 25—35, 35—45, 45—55, 55—65, and 65—75, 
for the ten years 1881-90." 

The averages for England and Wales at these ages are as 


follows, viz. :— 
Sy ES RE TR ORT oS a RET TT EET 
Deaths per 1,000 Living. 














Age. 
Males. Females. 
O— 5 61°69 51°99 
5—15 4°18 4°22 
15—25 4°95 494, 
25—35 op ype 7°34: 
35—45 T2p3e 10°55 
45—55 19°28 15°04 
55—65 34°66 28°40 
65—75 OL 60°08 








For the purpose immediately in view I assume that these 
ratios represent something near the proportionate death-rate at the 
several ages; so that if at the ages to which I have already 
referred the death-rates in London and other places attracting 
workers are depressed (relatively) and those in the districts 
supplying the bulk of such workers are simultaneously raised 
above the national proportion, I shall take leave to say that my 
case 1s made out.” 

Beginning with the female sex, who in my view are more likely 
to be strongly affected by the migrations alluded to than males at 
the same ages, I present in Table II sets of ratios representing 
local rates of mortality, if national rates are assumed to equal 100 
at each age. 


1 1 have not distinguished the ages under 25 in quinquennial periods, as this 
addition to the details shown would hardly have added to the value of the paper. 

2 It has been suggested that the cream of the rural population come to 
London, and those who remain are the comparatively low class, both in stamina and 
intelligence. Jam willing to admit that the introduction of young people from 
the country improves the metropolitan average status as to health at ages 15—35, 
but not toa very great extent. Those who have sympathetic relations with poor 
families in the country will, I think, agree that to a young person coming from a 
torpid village, the turmoil and excitement, the hardships and trials, the tempta- 
tions, even, of a life in London, are apt to do harm. Those who remain at home 
are perhaps not the most intelligent, but were voluntary effort enlisted in an 
inquiry as to the present condition of persons of both sexes enumerated in 1881 in 
villages at ages 14—17, it would, [ believe, be found that a larger ratio of those 
who left their village will have died than of those who stayed at home. The point 
is rendered clearer by the undoubted fact that those who remain in country 
parishes are almost universally more healthy lives at ages 45 to 75 than those who 
live in towns. 

[This note was added by the author subsequently to the reading of the 
paper.—-Ep. S.J.]. 
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The first five lines in Table II refer to London and othcr places, 
where the mortality at age 15—25 does not exceed 87°6 per cent. 
of the national rate. It will be seen that in the fourteen country 
districts the mortality varies from 9o0°7 to 122°7 per cent. of the 
national rate, and therefore may be deemed universally higher 
than that prevailing in the metropolis and other places coupled 
with it. 

In London the rate at age O—5 is 113°5 per cent. of the national 
rate, the proportion falls by steps to 78°: per cent. at age 15—25, 
and rises afterwards, also by steps, to 108°3 per cent. at age 45—55. 
In Birmingham there is a similar progressive fall and rise. In 
Bristol the general course is similar, but the lowest ratio is at age 
25—35. 

With reference to the pleasure and health resorts, the 
phenomena appear to be quite different; but here special con- 
siderations come in. It seems to me that but for the existence of 
a very large female working population the rates of mortality for 
females would be much higher than those shown, approximating 
more nearly to the rates of mortality amongst males. How 


numerous they are may be thus shown :— 


Population Age 15— 25. 
Females to 100 Males. 


Sea side pleasure places.2..9.ks.s:ciwersteaseresenceanee 141°8 
Inland HIT et Pate, Sees pe eae: Sea AE 145°3 
MTEL NS CoV sae Rei Sh 7 5g ROR Or ee 119°7 
SABE OU tecchiesatyceseWs cantdanged etrosk cing Sgnnesanesoiearvitencese T25°5 
BEY COV NS PUY ces pecce caane Pace 3000 Accssaen vn = ctssvenseneiavantn Pi hints 


Whilst therefore I think the figures of female mortality in 
watering places would be considerably higher but for the effect 
of the departure of working women in case of illness, 1 am not 
blind to the fatal defect of the census figures in relation to such 
places. Their populations are counted when visitors are few, but 
would be extremely modified if again counted at the height of the 
season. Some medium between the two points would more justly 
represent the average, and the mortality, compared with a true 
average, would appear much lower. 

In the second rank I have set down six places, whereof 
Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds and Sheffield are all more unhealthy 
than London at all ages. Nottingham and Hull are much less 
healthy than London at age 15—35. In each place, except 
Nottingham, the proportionate mortality is lowest at age 15—25. 

The third place is given to certain averages derived from eight 
old cities, three dockyard towns and twelve other towns of the 
third magnitude (or smaller), also Newcastle-on-Tyne. In none 
of these cases is there any striking analogy to that of London, the 
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nearest being that of the twelve towns, where mortality, as in 
London, is lowest at age 5—45. 

Then follow the figures for certain dense working populations, 
amongst which perhaps the most striking are those for the 
“Black Country” in South Staffordshire. Although in that 
unattractive neighbourhood females at age 15—25 are less 
numerous than males, female mortality is comparatively low at age 
5—4.5, a phenomenon into which I should like to obtain some insight. 
Having regard to the non-employment of women in the Cornish 
mines, it will not be thought remarkable that at most ages a low 
rate of female mortality is shown in the districts where they are 
situate. 

Coming to the country districts, which are here arranged in 
the order of their death-rates at age 55—65, it will be seen that 
at the several ages the maximum and minimum ratios are as 
under :— 




















Age. Maximun. Minimum. 
O— 5, 82°0 Saki 
5—15 100°5 75'8 
15—25 122374 90°7 
25—35 Aas 83'1 
35—45 96°8 77°6 | 
45—55 024.50 69°0 
55—65 961 70°5 
65—75 104°3 (2 











It will be seen that, as already stated, the minimum at age 
15—25 is higher than the London ratio, and at age 25—35, the 
London figure being 88-6, nine out of fourteen country districts 
appear less healthy than London. But at ages O—5 and 35—75 
the London death-rates are higher than the country maxima, 
excepting only that at age 65—75, where Lancashire alone shows 
unfavourably in the comparison. 

I think enough has been shown to satisfy any impartial person 
that the female mortality at age 15—35 at least is widely affected 
by the migrations to which I called attention long ago. I should 
not have been led to suppose that the figures at age 5—15 were 
much affected in this way by any facts known to me, but observing 
that both in London and in the country the proportionate death- 
rate at this age occupies an intermediate position between that for 
the age O—5 and that for the age 15—25, I am led to imagine 
that on a deeper investigation some similar influence may here be 
discovered. 

I very much regret that the office of the Registrar-General did 
not employ its unrivalled resources in investigating this matter 
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when the question was first raised. It would only be requisite to 
select a moderate number of country parishes and obtain from 
them a report as to deaths at age 5—45 (not a large proportion of 
the total deaths), showing whether the person dying was a native 
of the vicinity of the death, and if so, whether danger to life 
(from consumption or some other illness) caused the return of 
the individual from some place of employment at a distance. 

As London is so immense an example of a death-rate depressed 
in middle life, as I suggest, by reason of the migrations of the 
working class, I have broken up the total into six portions, in 
order to see whether the influences which affect the total discernibly 
affect each of those parts. 

The divisions in question are :— 

Western. Marylebone, St. George’s Hanover Square, Paddington, Kensington, 
Chelsea, Hampstead, Hendon, Mapeeee.: Staines, Brentford, 
Fulham, Richmond, and Kingston. 

Northern. St. Pancras, Islington, Hackney, Edmonton, and Barnet. 

Southern. St. Saviour (Southwark), Lambeth, Camberwell, Wandsworth, 
Lewisham, Croydon, and Bromley. 


Eastern. Shoreditch, Bethnal Green, Whitechapel, St. George-in-the-East, 
Mile End Old Town, Stepney, Poplar, West Ham, Romford, 
St. Olave (Southwark), and Greenwich. 


Central. London (City), Strand, Westminster, Holborn, and St. Giles. 
Woolwich. Woolwich and Dartford. 


The female death-rates were as under :— 





Death-rates amongst Females at ages 





























O—5. 5—15. | 15—25.) 25—385.| 35—45,| 45—55.) 55—65. 
WVGSEOIT ones: ccetsenss ovens 56°11 | 4°07 3°49 5°70 998.1 15°46. | 27°68 
INOYENOLD | .reseioucens'ars- 54°59 | 4°26 | 362 | 639 | 10°45 | 15°47 | 28°45 
ROIUGITORT sets uAetecasd: 56°12 3°69 3°37 5°97 9°80 | 15°09 | 27°85 
PES UONIE: oe Mion etcsontss. 64°93 4°58 4°72 7°69 | 12°29 | 18'29 | 33°22 
Oa el eens ee V7 17) Weae 4. 468 48-42) | 13°90) 20702. | 33°98 
BAY OOUICH. © veeneneconenea: 43°52 | 4°62 5°10 6°53 9°63 | 14°82 | 26°78 





It will be observed that the vast populations of the western, 
northern, and southern parts of London are subject to very similar 
rates of mortality, and the following table of ratios will make it 
clear that even in the other divisions (except Woolwich) there is 
the same gradual lowering of the proportional rates from age 
O—5 to age 15—25, and the same gradual ascent afterwards up to 
age 45—55, 
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Proportional Ratios, the National Rate being 100 at each Age. 
O—5.| 5—15. | 15—25.| 25—385.| 35—45.| 45—55.| 55—65. 
IWiOSEEIN o.hs.ctesse saree 107°9 | 96"4 70°6 aary 94°6 | 102°4 97°5 
Northern vccccen athe 105°0 | 100°9 73°3 87°1 99°1 | 102°9 | 100°2 
Southern: )..2...i-.s0c0. 1079 | 8774 | 68:2 81°3 92°9 | 100°3 97°4 
PAStCIN 93\ctecth.c20 1249 | 108°5 95°5 | 104°8 | 116°5 | 121°6 | 117°0 
Central tenets oe 148°4 | 128°4 OF Fits 8 S81318 4 2133°27 441195 
VV OOIWACH Cesc tctae 83°7 | 109°5 | 103°2 89°0 91:3 98°5 94°3 








The idea might perhaps be entertained that althongh the death- 
rates for country districts show a tendency upwards just when the 
London rates decline, such a tendency might not be so evident 
were the statistics of selected ‘‘healthy districts’? examined. I 
therefore have picked out 119 healthy districts from the 450 ape 
under the twenty-fourth head, grouping them thus :— 


Northern, with Wales.................0:000 24 a, b,c, d, e. 
ECASDEEN ser scopearing verte -styete steer see eas 24 f, 1, k 
WeeBECEI S sspravssteretevoncinees tecectmennt age tes sone 24 9, h. 

OU GGT sii shao) sensed and ebepedessesnsPRtsverae 24,1, m, n, 0. 


The average death-rates have been calculated as follows :— 


















































Death-rates of Females aged— 

O—5.| 5—15. | 15—25.) 25—35. 3545, 45—55, 55—65. 

With low infant mortality— i x ia re i - 
12 districts north (with Wales)....| 24°88] 3°32 5°15 yee its 8°32 11°62) e220 
4 SOMME OUCH sn ie-ceceacnencAiet 25°51} 2°97 4°66 5°93 8°03 | 10°70 | 20°65 
POMIENY CSU: pe hacseth ps scent heb n> 26°29| 3°03 4°98 6°63 6°67 10°97.| 22°95 

With low mortality age 55—65— 

19 districts north (with Wales)....| 84°12] 3°56 5°56 6°94 8°55 10°79 | 19°69 
33 ROME RG von oat Cotetsonidcpeaes 34°75 | 3°47 5°46 6°58 TSl | 102 A874, 
9 pe WESD cued gutetesszeadectat coed 33°29| 3°56 4,99 6°78 8°31.--40"44-|-.19°50 
21 PHM ONEGLL ir socereianss racquyeoss9: 32°09] 3°34 468 5°84 8:12 10°20 | 19°46 
Total (119 districts) .:.......... 31°98 aay, 5°13 6°44 8:06 | 10°46 | 19°58 





These districts, however healthy, ought to show indications 
Gf I am right) similar to those which I have pointed to in the 
case of country districts generally. For the purpose of testing 
the question the following table has been calculated :— 
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Proportional Ratios, the National Rate being 100 at each Age. Age— 


O—5.| 5—15. | 15—25.| 25—385.| 35—-45. 

















With low infant mortality— 
12 districts north (with Wales)... 47°9 | 787 | 1043 | 98:8 | 789 

17 Se GOULIEN othe 49°1 70°4. 94°3 | 80°8 7671 

8 Bet WCB bteeaceesnas septs tncst ag: 50°6 Fiabe 100°8 | 90°3 63°2 
With low mortality age 55—65-- : 
19 districts north (with Wales)....| 65°6 | 84'4 | 1126 | 94°'6 81°0- 























33 CM BU BUR er rset acne 66°8 82°2 110°5 89°6 746° 
9 Ee ee eres ee OL Oy oa 78°8 
21 Pr sOutins AAI TO GLEFI| 95" r D457 1 79°6 77:0 
_ Total (119 districts) ............ 615 | 79°9 | 1038] 847 76°4 











In every case the ratios rise to a maximum at age 15—25 and 
fall afterwards, descending in every case but one steadily until 
age 45—55. 

Having so far ratified the aredimerih in the case of female 
death-rates, I place in Tables III, IV and V the like data as to 
male death-rates, and I say that although the tendency seems to _ 
be much less strong in the case of males, yet it can be traced in - 
many instances. 

Beginning with the figures for country districts shown in 
Table ITI, it will be seen that the proportionate mortality in 
thirteen cases out of fourteen steadily rose as between ages 0—0d 
and 15—25, the exception (not a very remarkable one) being 
found in the Northampton group of counties. The rate after- 
wards steadily fell in nine cases until age 35—45 was reached. 
After that age there was usually an upward tendency, though in 
many cases not steadily shown. 

These facts seem to me to be enough to show that male death- 
rates in the country were adversely influenced between ages 0—5 
and 35—45 by reason of migrations. 

In the three columns covered by that period will be found the 
lowest proportional male death-rates for London and Birmingham, 
and the age 15—25 shows the lowest proportionate figure in the 
following cases, viz., London, Birmingham, Manchester, Liver- 
pool, and Sheffield, whilst Leeds and Hull show the lowest rate at 
age 25—35. 

The remarks already made as to pleasure resorts (both inland 
and seaside) may be repeated here. There, is no such excess of 
male population in middle life at these places as there is of females. 
The males from distant towns who reside there may include many 
persons of broken health. 

Nottingham mortality amongst males shows most favourably 
at age 15—55. The male and female death-rates compare thus :— 
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Proportion (National Rate = 100). 














Age. 
Male. Female. 
Omi Nite 1254 121°4 
O15 aes IO1'4 100°5 
RGSS 95 bette. 97°6 109°3 
25—B5 eee ceeee 88'5 109°8 
BEAD. eccee sees 87°2 101°8 
A5B—D5B \.....000028 Cie 104°9 . 
i a ee g8't 106°3 
6575... echo. 100°3 105°7 





Therefore female death-rates are more aggravated than those 
of males at each age from 15—25 onwards, and the reason for this 
is doubtless connected with local conditions. On the whole, the 
Nottingham figures are very favourable. 

In the densely peopled manufacturing and mining districts the 
female death-rates at age 15—35 are more excessive than those of 
males, though the latter have their full share of the unfavourable 
conditions of those localities. The exception here is found in the 
Cornish mining district, but it may be observed that from this. 
declining district many persons migrate in search of employment, 
and the highest relative death-rate for each sex is at the age 
15—25 most affected by such migrations. The large excess of 
female population in middle life is doubtless supported by remit- 
tances from miners working abroad. 

So far as concerns the smaller towns, whether ancient cities or 
not, one feature of the figures may be noted, viz. that the pro- 
portional death-rates are lower amongst females than males at age 
15—45, and though there are differences in the same direction at 
other periods of life, they are much less striking.’ As regards. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, I do not pretend to be able to account for its: 
high death-rates amongst both sexes in middle life, which compare 
unfavourably with those of the densely peopled colliery districts. 
immediately adjacent. 




















Males. Females. 
Age. tras ates 
BN ae Colliery District. Pe ee Colliery District. 

O— 5 Teo ae eae 109°1 119°8 111°9 
5—15 129°2 128°0 127°0 126°1 
15—25 124°6 118-0 126°7 124°5 
25—35 I117°o 88'9 124°5 118°4 
— B5—45 115°5 87°3 tz172 109°7 
45—55 TUF 90°6 125°3 105°6 
55—65 123°8 101°2 L1Dct 107°5 
65—75 1230 106°2 114°2 111°2 
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% I conjecture that although in the smaller towns servants and shop assistants 
are to a great extent drawn from local families, yet this difference of mortality is. 
due to a portion of the female workers in them being attracted from greater 
distances. 


LOCAL DEATH RATES. 
PERCENTAGE ON NATIONAL AVERAGE. 


T.A. WELTON. 
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Turning to Tables IV and V, it will be seen that whilst London 
rates go down, country rates go up as between age 0—5 and age 
15—25, the single exception being Woolwich (with Dartford), 
whence I have no doubt many young persons of both sexes come 
to town for employment. In like manner the rates go down in 
each country district after 35, and similarly go up in each London 
district, save Woolwich (with Dartford). 

By this time I hope I am preaching to the converted ; if not, 
IT am sure no evidence can be adduced which would serve to 
convince, save the result of such local inquiries as I have suggested, 
and which could be prosecuted without much delay or expense, 
should the Department so choose. JI find in the decennial 
‘‘ Supplement to the Fifty-fifth Annual Report of the Registrar- 
‘“ General” no allusion to the matter beyond the following para- 
graph :— | 

“The difficulty of correction is even greater in the case of 
‘another class of persons (than those in institutions), of which 
“domestic servants may be regarded as typical. At the census 
“enumeration domestic servants are included in the population of | 
“the district in which they are employed, but of these persons a 
‘considerable proportion return to their homes in case of illness, 
“and their deaths are recorded against the districts wherein those 
“homes are situated; as therefore no records are made of the 
‘‘ places in which the deceased had been employed, a just distri- 
‘‘ bution of their deaths is impracticable. The consequence is that 
‘“‘the districts, mainly towns, in which a relatively large propor- 
‘tion of domestic servants are employed, are made to appear 
“healthier than they really are, whilst the reverse effect is 
‘‘ produced on the country districts which furnish the supply of 
“‘ domestic servants to the towns.” 

With these words, and without any reference to the ages 
specially affected, Dr. Tatham dismisses the subject of my former 
essay, and does not make any attempt to determine the importance 
of the movement the existence of which he thus discloses. 

In another place, referring to phthisis, he relates, without 
apparently taking into his consideration the effect of migrations, 
that “in twenty-four counties the male death-rates were in excess 
‘“‘ of the female rates, whilst in the remaining twenty-one counties 
‘‘ the female rates were in excess of the male rates.” The fact is 
that at ages 15—35 a very large part (nearly two-fifths) of the 
total deaths are due to phthisis, and it is especially servants and 
others affected by this disease who return to their native places 
when unable to fulfil their duties. Hence the twenty-one counties 
are those undernoted, mostly consisting of those from which the 
supply of servants is drawn. | 





-of deaths. 
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Suffolk 
Norfolk 
Cambridge 
Bucks 
Huntingdon 
Bedford 
Lincoln 


Rutland 
Wilts 
Dorset 
Derby 
Nottingham 
Salop 
Hereford 
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Monmouth 

South Wales 

North -,, 

York (North Riding) 
Durham 
Cumberland 
Westmorland 


I].—General State of the Country as respects Death-Rates. 


I will first deal with the districts, principally urban, which 
have been separately shown in the tables, and will afterwards 
proceed to analyse the facts in relation to the 450 country districts 
included under the twenty-fourth heading. 

The twenty-three towns and districts may be ranged thus, 
according to the mortality amongst males aged 45—65 :-— 


Poeererr eererece 


Core eeeer. ee eeserererre 


Pee o eres sees raeersreeees sees 


turing district........ 


. Newcastle-on-Tyne........ 
. Birmingham 
. Yorkshire 


see erorccccsores 


manufac- 
turing district........ 


Pee ereerereseseosearece 


Clistnictstescer cet 


POLGSCUMCE Es. i eccwsss sg aveaee 
. Hull 
. Black Countvy................ 


Cee er eee recent eerseer es. oreseees 


Lis (6) Hea ae 


Coe rere rorceveee 


. Notimpham 2. sary... 
122. 
15. 
20. 
14. 


Cornish mining district 
Inland pleasure places... 
Barrow-in-Furness........ 
Seaside pleasure places.. 


O—5. 
| 86°04 
84°27 
82°59 
78°55 





78°02 








Death-rates (Males). 





Death-rates (Females). 





45—55.| 55—65.) 








30°29 | 53°19 
28'45 | 50°76 
28°60 | 50°08 
25°02 | 46°79 
23°34 | 40°52 
23°09 | 44°98 
22°70 | 42°92 
21°65 | 40°94 
21°08 | 40°66 
2223 | oo 12 
20°61 | 89°88 
20°87 | 37°06 
20°40 | 37°46 
18°13 | 37°53 
20°97 | 33°37 
19°56 | 34°73 
17°47 | 35°07 
18°66 | 33°70 
17°58 | 34:00 
17°24 | 32°73 
17°92 | 31°41 
16°25 | 33:07 
17°29 | 28°43 



































65—75.] O—5. | 45—55.| 55—65.) 65—75. 
10105 | 73°36 | 23°77 | 45°23 | 87°04 
94°32 | 74°86; 24°00 | 42°51 | 80°03 
92°74 | 68:16! 17°77 | 86°46 | 77°71 
94°91 | 67:19) 17°42 | 84°77 | 74713 
93°98 | 65°23 18°48 | 86°96 | 77°04 
63°16} 18°38 | 38°80 | 79°87 
86°40 | 62°29! 18°85 | 33°82 | 63°62 
81°63 | 58°67| 17°36 | 32°03 | 67°21 
85°80 | 57°23 15°37 | 31°82 | 70°89 
59°01 | 16°28 | 29°42 | 60°72 
57°54| 15°98 | 81°58 | 64°22 
52°01 |.15°27.9 28:16 4ieo ae 
82°46 | 57°91 | 15°95 | 28°12 | 61°40 
80°48 | 60°40) 14°44 | 29°05 | 66°26 
55°07 | 15°40 | 2630 | 58°15 
48°29} 15°08 | 26°86 | 57°52 
58'19 | 15°89 | 80°54 | 66°79 
52°88 14°40 | 27°39 | 58:25 
63:14 16°77 | 30°19 | 63°48 
52°90 | 10°06 | 21°62 | 51°48 
38°76 | 13°c6 | 24°84 | -4°64 
51°86) 14°66 | 84°12 | 68°31 
bee 12°36 61022309 pl hae 








* The County Lunatic Asylum, Prestwich, may be accountable for a considerable number 


There is no similar institution at Liverpool. 





With some qualifications I think the above table establishes 
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the following conclusions as to the rank of the several places with 
respect to their mortality :— 

1. The six first named must be ranked as the least healthy. 
Nottingham, as regards the age 0O—5, might be ranked with them, 
but at later ages the difference is great. 

2. The next eight may also be ranked together, though the 
rate at age 0O—5 in old cities is relatively low, and perhaps the 
northern colliery district should be thrown into this class, and 
the old cities into the next. 

3. The remaining seven districts (excluding the northern 
colliery district and Nottingham) may well be ranked lowest, and 
the exact order of their ranking may be a matter of opinion in some 
cases. The low female mortality at age 45—65 in the Cornish 
mining district is possibly due to the fact that many Cornish 
women being supported by remittances from abroad and living in 
a very healthy country, their condition is equal to that of residents 
in the most favoured rural districts. : 

Here it will be desirable to introduce details as to the mortality 
in particular places making up the principal groups. The first 
of these in order of mortality is the Lancashire manufacturing 
district :— 





Death-rates (Males). | Death-rates (Females). 
O—5. | 45—55. Bees tye: O—5. | 45—55.| 55—-65.] 65—75. 
ESS) Rieke ts Peak eampee Bieta 94°96 | 26°99 | 45°90 | 87°69 | 78°05| 22°31 | 41°50 | 79°61 
‘CT Ly vaee ee teamemeie ee ena 65°60| 19°94 | 37°01 | 79°32 | 51°34) 15°44 | 3462 | 73°99 
BOR DUT 3 sl scteptiendstasens. 85°55 | 24°22 | 48°34 | 96°28 | 70°95| 20°31 | 42°48 | 80°73 
Burnley .........ceecece-sseereeeee-| 86°67 | 21°69 | 43°23 | 93°49 | 68°00] 17°c8 | 36°65 | 79°94 
BS AITOCOTY ocrct ecco vecncssesnsaces- 67°87 | 20°44 | 42°70 | 93°42 | 57°50] 16°89 |. 39°42 | 78°20 
Be LOG ps2 reh Gane shosevaleawe 0c3s 65°28] 24°10 | 48°01 | 96°86 | 52°73| 16°60 | 37°96 | 78°31 
LT EE ee ee ee ae 70°42} 23°41 | 46°27 | 95°92 | 58°89] 18:10 | 37°77 | 84°16 
rei ecckinnnaneaanerrcet airs 72°14) 23°59 | 46°41 | 96°22 | 60°54] 19°00 | 39°96 | 81°13 
BP SATIN cota. cecas seen cecsesseceevees 84°16 | 26°15 | 48°39 |102°47 | 68°78 | 19°69 | 39°91 | 86°96 
Ashton-under-Lyne ............ 78°25 | 23°55 | 47°44 | 95°80 | 65°63 | 18°76 | 41°44 | 87°36 
Barton-on-Irwell ................ 57°89| 17°68 | 40°13 | 7811 | 50°47) 14°85 | 31°06 | 68°89 
Se 60 Al ar 79°15| 24°18 | 45°26 | 90°32 | 64°78} 19°21 | 41°18 | 84715 
ENON ecg deteteteretsccs cece: 64°81 | 21°29 | 39°48 | 81°37 [| 53°06] 15°91 | 87°23 | 7o'9g1 
Binccleshieldse 23.1.1. Meiicads 64°48 | 22°70 | 88°71 | 78°01 | 48°89] 17°16 | 37°01 | 80°00 
NS Ate sacacbicpriatesstaveoestesioes 73°51| 18°36 | 41°56 | 84°07 | 58°74] 15°30 | 34°19 | 69°87 
OS Ts Ss er 78:13) 21°68 | 46°62 | 88°57 | 68°67] 17°75 | 38°67 | 80°54 
NODE nea cantare iat ccscieecare 73°27| 24:29 | 46°91 | 91°29 | 64°11] 19°74 | 89°54 | 75°31 
Byiserington 88032... cases: 68°33 | 22°00 | 40°19 | 92°44 | 58°0L| 17°82 | 34°62 | 74°94 
BEMRIROTTY 0 fal otc ies eel: 60°45; 17°39 | 33°84 | 80°08 | 49°66} 14°55 | 30°35 | 63°39 
Contrasted with country 
districts— 
Norfolk, Suffolk, &e............. 44°37} 11°85 | 22°97 | 53°29 | 85°75} 10°38 | 20°03 | 46°41 












































Here it is only too easily visible that a very unfavourable 
condition of things exists all over this important portion of the 
north-western counties. The least unhealthy districts are generally 
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those which do not include the central portion of any large town. 
A word of remark is due to Rochdale, for its relatively low 
mortality at age O—5 seems to show greater parental care than is 
evidenced, for example, in Blackburn. Possibly the women of 
Blackburn live under worse conditions than those of Rochdale 
(their death-rates being markedly higher), and are unable to give 
so much attention to their infants. It would be unkind to say 
that a very high mortality at age O—5 is a sign of barbarous care- 
lessness, yet in particular cases I fear there really is a callous 
disregard of the claims of infancy. 7 

The next group is of a similar character, being that of 
borkshire Mis Sian and PS SBS — 





Death-rates (Males). Death- rates : (EF ey 


O—5. | 45—55.) 55—65.|65—75. | O—5. 4558, 55—65.) 65—75. — 























Keighley ....; 63°45} 19°99 | 40°78 | 84°81 § 51°20] 13°69 | 83°83 | 76°57 
Todmorden | 55°67} 1843 | 41°80 | 97°94 | 47°51] 14°36 | 33°69 | 79°91 
Saddleworth | 62°69| 18°95 | 42°55 | 84°97 | 49°64) 15°26 | 32°23 | 73°82 
Huddersfield | 68°27 | 22°55 | 42°30 | 87°67 | 56°21] 14°53 | 29°47 | 68°08 
Halifax ........ 63°19 | 23°85 | 45°27 | gt'7t | 53°82] 15°55 | 80°84 | 69°61 
Bradford ....| 71°65] 22°20 | 43°72 | 91°04 | 58°75] 16°54 | 3432 | 76:95 
Dewsbury .... | 75°70] 20°00 | 89°04 | 86°80 | 62°75) 14°73 | 31°56 | 67°33 
Wakefield ....| 68°41 | 23°19 | 42°20 | 86°42 | 57°46] 18°26 | 86°57 | 70°31 
Pontefract... | 69°44] 15°77 | 32°82 | 68°99 | 57°66) 11°68 | 27°74 | 62°87 
Barnsley ....| 72°74| 18°25 | 82°28 | 83°11 | G0°74| 14°62 | 28°31 | 74°23 
Rotherham | 62°28] 18°30 | 3456 | 74°89 | 53°95) 14°73 | 28°84 | 65°06 
Doncaster....| 58°18} 14°95 | 30°21 | 66°95 | 48°88) 12°45 | 24°47 | 53°67 
Middlesbro’ | 75°00} 23°06 | 41°02 | 80°81 | 62°28| 17°02 | 3489 | 76°74 


| 
The infantile death-rate in Dewsbury and Pontefract seems 
disproportionately high compared with the mortality amongst 
adults, and that in Middlesborough is probably susceptible of a 
large reduction. Those acquainted with the respective localities 
may find other points of interest in the table. 


The next group to be dealt with comprehends the South Wales 
colliery district :— 























Death-rates (Males). Death-rates (Females). 


0—5. | 45—55.| 55—65.| 65—75.1 O—5. | 45—55.| 55—65.| 65—75. 









































Abergavenny ....... 62°53 | 24°00 | 45°33 | 85°36 | 47°23) 17°98 | 32°09 | 73°93 
Pontypool:....2.0.4.%.: 55°62 | 17°77. | 84°31 { 69°36 | 46°67) 13°73 | 28°63 | 62°71 
Bedwelty ..........00.. 84°47 | 26°71 | 51°63 | ogo. | 69°57) 17°15 | 87°67 | 74°93 
WSW POPE ho kate st, |69°97 | 18°21 | 32°70 | -65°42 | 51°66| 15°83 | 29°62 4-58°63 
Carat ics:..: 4. Joa 16400 | 21°67 | 37°84 | 71°78 | 55°66] 16°35 .| 31°91 | 58°65 
Pontypridd iy ...03.c. 78°04 | 18°41 | 88°13 | 76°08 | 63°51] 15°02 | 30°34 | 63°33 
Merthyr Tydfil ....| 74°87 | 22°87 | 46°41 | 91°58 | 65°52) 18°15 | 35°57 | 42°51 
Bridgend pyisepedvnes s.../ 61°31 | 20°65 | 34:20 |.68°38 | 49°95) 15°71 .| 29:31 1] 6o-72 
INGO GE ga forever arse aosees 57°58 | 18°09 | 87°65 | 77°44 | 48°65] 14:09 | 28°96 | 61°40 
Swag” ..ceveseectect 67°03") 19°32 1 39°44) | 79°27 “1 66 21E) 14°78 "| ‘28°73 ©) 63°36 
Crickhowell aie ake 65°91 | 18°79 | 40°94 | 78°21] 58°56) 17°27 | 34°60 | 58°63 
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It is difficult to resist the conclusion that the infant mortality 
in Pontypridd might be brought down nearly to the level of the 
Cardiff rate, since there is no great disparity in the figures for 
higher ages. 

We next come to a group of eight old cities varying much in 
size, and in almost every other respect. They are shown in the 
order of their size :— 





Death-rates (Males). Death-rates (Females). 


O—5. | 45—55.| 55—65.| 65—75.1 O—5. | 45—55.| 55—65.| 65—75. 


























Norwich .... | 70°58 | 17°36 | 80°60 | 65°35 | 57°67| 12°89 | 25°81 | 54°99 
Work Wann in 58°27 | 21°30 | 87°88 | 80°48 | 52°61] 15°78 | 30°10 | 62°37 
Chester ....... 7|48°40 | 21°55 | 39:37 | 74°49 | .42°48| 16°57 | 28°46 | 63°52 
‘Carlisle ........ OO {21 2071 ae | B77 1. | 74-42- $4692 1.1696 1:38:99 | 64°s4 
Exeter ......... | 68°85 | 21°84 | 40°66 | 69°66 | 61°81) 15°53 | 26°50 | 55°24 
Worcester 69°93 | 23°22 | 42°37 | 78°37 | 58:13] 17°13 | 26°74 | 60°94 








Cante POET 59°15 | 25°77 | 38°35 | 79°29 | 51°95} 12°19 | 28°26 | 53°00 
Chichester ... | 42°27 | 27°36 | 34°85 | 79°17 | 86°13] 12°72 | 27°34 | 54°55 








The following notes will throw some light on the discrepancies 
in the above figures :— 

Norwich.—The Norfolk and Norwich Hospital, the Jenny Lind 
Infirmary for Children, and the Bethel Lunatic Hospital, are 
accountable for 705 deaths. On the other hand, the Norwich City 
Lunatic Asylum, where 233 deaths occurred, is situate outside, in 
St. Faith’s district. The total deaths were 18,717. 

Chester.—There were 645 deaths in the County Lunatic alariatt, 
out of a total of 14,395. 

York.—There were 1,171 deaths in the County Hospital and 
the North Riding Lunatic Asylum, out of a total of 15,954. 

Carlisle.—There were 895 deaths in the Cumberland Infirmary 
and the Cumberland and Westmorland Lunatic Asylum, out of a 
total of 10,811. 

Haeter.— There were 557 deaths in the Devon and Exeter 
Hospital; but the Exeter Sanatorium and Exeter Borough Lunatic 
Asylum, where 100 deaths occurred, are situated outside, in 
the St. Thomas district. The total deaths were 8,191. 

Worcester.—There were 555 deaths in the Worcester General 
Infirmary, out of a total of 7,933. 

Oanterbury.—There were 592 deaths in the Kent and Canter- 
bury Hospital, out of a total of 3,700. 

Chichester.—There were 195 deaths in the General Infirmary 
and Dispensary, out of a total of 1,544. 

When it is considered that the deaths in these institutions 
affect the mortality very unequally at different ages, it will be 
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understood that they introduce an element of uncertainty which it 
is difficult to measure. The cities least influenced are Norwich, 
Chester, and Exeter; those most largely affected are Canterbury, 
Chichester, and Carlisle. Male death-rates at ace 45—55 seem to 
be specially influenced. ' 

Here it may be permissible to point out that by a new depar- 
ture, involving no great difficulty, the mortuary statistics of this 
country might be improved. 

The volume with which I am dealing refers to entire districts, 
but the annual returns give the figures for sub-districts. I 
suggest, by way of placing all the sub-districts on a level, that the 
deaths in workhouses should be shown separately in every case. 
I also suggest that where a workhouse is situate out of its own 
district, it should, for the purposes of these returns, be reckoned 
as part of its district, the average population and deaths being 
transferred thereto. And as regards county lunatic asylums, 
hospitals, &c., I suggest that these should be treated as separate 
entities, leaving to the localities only institutions deemed purely 
local. The total population and deaths at each age in county 
institutions could be shown for each county, and it would then be 
in the power of any inquirer to make apportionments as might be 
thought just of these figures over the whole of the districts 
included in the county. The case of joint institutions for more 
than one county would present no insuperable difficulty, only 
calling for a separate heading. 

Returning to the eight cities, I think it will be right to account 
Norwich, Exeter, Worcester, and York least healthy, and Chester 
and Chichester most favourably circumstanced, though it is not a 
matter free from doubt, having regard to the comparatively low 
mortality of Norwich at ages 45—75, and to the great difficulty 
in even roughly estimating the effect of deaths in hospitals. 

The next group deserving attention is that of the districts 
making up the ‘“ Black Country.” 





Death-rates (Males). Death-rates (Females). 


O—5. | 45—55.| 55—65.|65—75. | O—5. | 45—55.| 55—65.| 65—75. 











Wolverhampton .... | 70°16] 20°42 | 41:21 | 86°44 | 60°93] 16°35 | 32°63 | 66-52 
6 

















WW eisai le eaters: cc ossaatns 9°16) 17°35 | 87°61 | 79°54 | 59°44] 15°80 | 29°95 | 71°65 
West Bromwich .... | 72°43] 18°26 | 36°70 | 74°46 | 59°05| 13°44 | 28°52 | 64°52 
DaGley tess. Scccncsnsce 74°78) 17°13 | 8810 | 79°64 | 63°21) 13°42 | 28°81 | 66°94 
Stourbridge .......... . | 69°14] 1619 | 80°64 | 73°59 | 57°72) 12°76.) 22°91 | 62°44 








The mortality in these districts at age 45—55 is low, except in the 
case of Wolverhampton, where the South Staffordshire Hospital 
is situate. 
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The dockyard towns are three in number, viz., Chatham 
(with Rochester), Portsmouth (with Gosport), and Devonport 
(with Plymouth). Their mortality is affected by the existence of 
naval hospitals, as wil] be noticed below :— 





Death-rates (Males). Death-rates (Females). 


O—5. | 45—55. 55—65.|65—75. O—5. | 45—55.| 55—65.| 65-—75. 


























Chatham ....| 57°70} 19°61 | 32°49 | 63°99 | 47°77] 13°86 | 26°84 | 56°26 
Portsmouth | 61:24] 20°99 | 3401 | 66°26 | 51°71| 15°90 | 25°94 | 54°98 
Devonport.... | 71°87] 21°62 | 83°08 | 68°56 | 63°28] 15°50 | 26°46 | 58°92 








Chatham.—There were 752 deaths in St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, Fort Pitt Hospital, St. William’s Hospital, and the 
Royal Naval Hospital, out of a total of 12,036 deaths. 

Portsmouth.—There were 1,619 deaths in the Royal Ports- 
mouth, Portsea and Gosport Hospital, the Garrison Station 
Hospital, the R.M.A. Infirmary, the Women and Children’s 
Hospital, R.M.A., the Naval Hospital, Haslar, and the Military 
Hospital, Gosport Station, out of a total of 31,622 deaths. 

Devonport and Plymouth.—There were 1,522 deaths in the 
Royal Naval Hospital, the Royal Albert Hospital, the Military 
Hospital, and the South Devon and Hast Cornwall Hospital, out 
of a total of 30,352 deaths. 

Here it is pretty plain that Devonport is the least healthy 
place, but Portsmouth runs it rather close. | 

We now come to the northern colliery district, where the 
infantile death-rate closely approaches that observed in the South 
Wales colliery district, but the mortality of adult males is 
materially lower :— 


Death-rates (Males). Death-rates (Females). 








O—5. | 45—55.| 55—65.| 65—75.] O—5. | 45—55. 55—65.) 65—75. 























BTAROKUON 52s sascnsneao- 64°81] 22°38 | 39°95 | 74°52 | 54°63; 17°98 | 31°72 | 64'10 
Hartlepool ............ 63°36] 17°43 | 34°87 | 69°17 | 55°14) 16°59 | 28°69 | 65°43 
PACKIANA . .-rsscser-s 64°55 | 13°12 | 81:14 | 72°92 | 5417| 14:00 | 27:05 | 64°38 
Lanchester. .........0 61°42} 15°38 | 31°49.| 67°18 | 51°74| 13°56 | 29°05 | 63°65 
PARMA Sy. 5055s asenoe 65°22] 16°33 | 31°67 | 73°30 | 56°02| 14°22 | 28°69 | 65°09 
Easington ........... 00 69°61} 13°48 | 31°56 | 63°35 | 59°12| 13°78 | 27°59 | 61°81 


Houghton-le-Spring | 70°36] 15°53 | 29°87 | 73°81 | 62°09) 15°69 | 29°19 | 62°39 
Chester-le-Street .... | 68°14) 14°39 | 28°81 | 73°29 [| 60°53| 15°15 | 25°37 | 57°17 








Sunderland ............ 7740] 19°31 | 39°71 | 79°35 | 66°41!) 17°20 | 85°06 | 69°96 
South Shields ........ 66°11) 20°56 | 40°20 | 81°58 | 59°56/| 17°26 | 33°40 | 73°03 
ynemouth .......,.... 63°47| 17°40 | 84°27 | 75°96 | 55°30) 15°55 | 29°74 1 69°61 








In this table the relatively low rates of mortality amongst 
males aged 45—55 in Auckland and Easington bear out the state- 
VOU: LX. = PART. I. E 
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ment that a well-ventilated coal mine is really a healthy place. 
The mortality in the rural parts of Devon and Cornwall is very 
similar. Female death-rates in these districts at the same ages are 
relatively much heavier, the Devonshire figure being 10°90 per 1,000. 

The next group is one of twelve towns of third rate and 
smaller size, selected for the reason that they were not too much 
mixed up with country districts, as is the case with (for instance) 


Shrewsbury, Salisbury, and Hereford. 





Death-rates (Males). 





























Death-rates (Females). 




















| | | 

0—5. | 45—55,| 55—65. 65—75] 0—5. | 45—55. 55—65. 65—%5. 

=, -| = <= = el aaa 
Leicester veces 86°28 | 19°09 | 86:37 | 75°67 | 70°43) 14°05 | 28°07 | 61°18 
Southampton ........ 48°70 | 19°56 | 31°99 | 63°75 | 41°29) 13°71 | 24°45 | 51°23 
Northampton ........ | 65°33 | 18°19 | 33°78 | 79°90 | 56°39} 14°98 | 29°04 | 64°69 
Derby Wacswnacs GL92 1 °19719 BOLT 17530 | Ol ll i-15 32 | d2°OD 17146 
Ipswich (an... at 62°24 | 17°70 | 83°49 | 71°28 | 51:06; 13°84 | 26°10 | 59°98 
Maidstone _............ 52°20 | 21°22 | 84°99 | 71°50 | 44°13] 18°31 | 30°80 | 59°08 
COventey gic ecccee 59°73 | 16°18 | 82°71 | 73°00 | 48°14| 14°73 | 26°20 | 59°12 
Reading — ...........00- 48°34 | 18°41 | 81°86 | 63°99 | 41°12) 12°24 | 27°21 | 53°32 
Yarmouth isco 73°83 | 20°21 | 31°84 | 71°23 | 61°41) 13°76 | 25°39 | 54°84 
Cambridge ............ 51°58 | 22°81 -| 89°66 | 71°23 | 50°34) 14°40 | 26°23 | 49°94 
Colchester ............ B75 ay St | 2902 1-74 43 | 40-18) ta gce so One) s 7aGe 
Oxfordwith.i.. Aad: 60°44 | 14°33 | 26°80 | 55°78 | 50°00) 12°92 | 23°27 | 48°12 








* Including South Stoneham. 


Leicester —-There were 1,682 deaths in the General Infirmary 
and the Leicester and Rutland Counties Lunatic Asylum; but 
outside the district there were 622 deaths in the Leicester Borough 
Lunatic Asylum and in the Leicester Borough Hospital]. The 
total deaths in the district were 26,984. 

Southampton.—There were g67 deaths in the Royal South 
Hants Infirmary, the Royal Victoria Hospital, and the Military 
Lunatic Hospital, out of a total of 17,253 deaths. 

Northampton.—There were 1,695 deaths 
Infirmary, St. Andrew’s Lunatic Hospital, 
Lunatic Asylum, out of a total of 13,861 deaths. 

Derby.—There were 899 deaths in the Derbyshire coer 
Infirmary; but outside the district there were 790 deaths in the 
Derby Workhouse, the Derby Sanatorium, and the Derby Borough 
Lunatic Asylum. The total mortality was 14,946 deaths. 

Ipswich.—There were 355 deaths in the Hast Suffolk and 
Ipswich Hospital, out of a total of 10,318 deaths. 

Maidstone—There were 1,646 deaths in the West Kent 
General Hospital and the County Lunatic Asylum, out of a total 


of 9,427. 


in the General 
and the County 
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Coventryx—There were 320 deaths in the Coventry and 
Warwick Hospital, out of a total of 8,918 deaths. 

Reading.—There were 706 deaths in the Royal Berks Hospital 
out of a total of 8,312 deaths. 

Yarmouth.—There were 127 deaths in the Royal Naval Lunatic 
Hospital, out of a total of 7,949 deaths. 

Cambridge.—There were 750 deaths in Addenbrooke’s Hospital, 
out of a total of 6,436 deaths. 

Colchester—There were 462 deaths in the Essex and Colchester 
Hospital, the Camp and Lock Hospital, and the Hastern Counties 
Idiot Asylum, out of a total of 5,492. 

Oxford.—There were outside the district 308 deaths in the 
Oxford Union Workhouse. The total deaths in the district 
numbered 3,467. , 

The place most unfavourably affected by deaths of strangers 
in institutions was evidently Maidstone. Northampton and 
Cambridge came next. Having regard to these facts, it is rather 
difficult to marshal the twelve towns in the order of their salubrity, 
but the high infantile death-rates at Leicester and Yarmouth claim 
a word of notice, as well as the low ones at Southampton and 
Reading. It is true, Southampton alone, without the inclusion of 
South Stoneham, shows a death-rate at the age 0O—5 of 57°69 per 
1,000 boys and 49°46 per 1,000 girls. 

The facts disclosed will, I am afraid, have the effect of shaking 
confidence in the statistics as to deaths, even at age 45—75, and 
must at least induce us all to think over the local circumstances, 
before attaching value to any death-rate whatever. On the 
other hand many of the figures in Table I rest on a broad 
basis, and could not be materially varied by any conceivable 
correction. 

The Cornish mining district is interesting, partly because of 
the excess of females there. I contrast below three mining 
districts :— | 























Age 25—35. Age 35—45. 
Males. |! Females. Males. Females. 
South Wales colliery district............. 67,214 | 56,561 47,641 41,000 
| 
Northern Ae vignette Sa 67,093 | 60,507 50,873 44,765 
Cornish mining district........ wu... 11,461 | 15,886 9,175 | 13,837 








E 2 
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IT annex the usual table :— 


a a 





























Death-rates (Males). Death-rates (Females). 
O—5d. 4566 55—65./65—75. | O—5. | 45—55.| 55—65.| 65—75. 
Liskeard .... | 46°18| 17°87 | 30°91 | 64°90 | 42:00] 10705 | 19°89 | 53°31 
St. Austell 53°46| 12°66 | 29°42 | 66°46 | 47°84] 831 | 22°03 | 49°18 
EL EUEO votes fos 56°42| 17°23 | 80°58 | 63°30 | 46°55; 10°57 | 21°46 | 51°17 
Helston .... | 68°67] 14°87 | 30°00 | 64°23 | 55°09] 11°88 | 22°44 | 47°55 
Redruth .... | 71:12) 21°38 | 44°38 | 79°55 | 62°30) 9°99 | 23°59 | 56°81 








Penzance .... | 64°36} 17°09 | 29°18 | 66°60 | 56°52] 9°89 | 20°12 | 49°16 


Qn 


No institution is noted as existing in either of these districts. 
The county lunatic asylum is at Bodmin, not included in these 
districts. Query, can it be the case that every Cornishman 
of vigour has gone away, and those who stay at home 
are but a feeble remnant? The women seem marvellously 
healthy. Compare the mortality in country districts as shown in 
Table I. 

The inland “pleasure places” selected are only four in 
number. Tunbridge includes both the town of that name and 
the separate town of Tunbridge Wells. Warwick includes 
Leamington. 


DS 


Death-rates (Males). Death-rates (Females). 





O—5. | 45—55.| 55—65.|65—75. | O—5. | 45—55.| 55—65.| 65—75. 


























Warwick .... | 49°03] 19°17 | 82°60 | 71°51 | 39°30; 13°96 | 26°61 | 53°24 
Cheltenham | 53°82| 15°35 | 81°56 | 66°34 | 44°40) 12°35 | 23°27 | 54°85 
SS BOL cescctesasen® 49°50| 20°70 | 8414 | 74°72 | 39°95] 14°30 | 26°26 | 56°21 








Tunbridge... | 39°56| 15°56 | 26°44 | 60°17 | 32°17) 11°10 | 22°40 | 53°23 








a LL 


Warwick.—There were 1,056 deaths in the Warneford Hospital, 
the Midland Counties Home for Incurables, and the County 
Lunatic Asylum, out of a total of 9,787 deaths. 

Bath.—There were 913 deaths in the Royal United Hospital 
and the Mineral Water Hospital, out of a total of 13,495. 

No similar institutions are stated to exist in Cheltenham and 
Tunbridge, where the mortality at age 45—65, amongst both sexes, 
is lower. | 

The last group to be shown in detail is that of the seaside 
“pleasure places.” Many of these convey information in their 
titles as to the name of the principal place within their bounds; 
but, it may be well to say, that East Preston includes Worthing 
and Littlehampton, Thanet includes Margate and Ramsgate, the 
Isle of Wight includes Ventnor and other well known 
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places; Christchurch includes Bournemouth, Newton Abbot 
includes Torquay, Barnstaple includes Ilfracombe and Lynton, 









































Axbridge includes Weston-super-Mare, and Conway includes 
Llandudno. 
Death-rates (Males). Death-rates (Females). 
O—5. | 45—55.| 55—65.| 65—75.] O—5. | 45—55.| 55—65.| 65—75. 

Brightan® 7 cs. 59°92 | 19°77 | 80°98 | 61°79 | 49°07} 13°80 | 23°62 | 50°18 
Hastings  ..cccsc.0.ccs00e 49°46 | 20°71 | 29°23 | 61°67 | 39°18/ 12°46 | 22°25 | 46°22 
Eastbourne ............ 49°30 | 16°67 | 23°90 | 57°85 | 37°85| 10°67 | 18°96 | 48°62 
Christchurch _........ 45°36 | 17°55 | 26°31 | 59°33 | 34°61] 10°90 | 20°18 | 46°20 
Newton Abbot........ AT‘17 | 15°25 | 27°98 | 58°71 | 36°08| t0°50 | 22°27 | 46°97 
Scarborough _........ 57°63 | 17°46 | 29°60 | 65°98 | 47°36] 13°78 | 24°90 | 55-12 
Isle of Wight ........ 30°44 | 15°50 | 25°45 | 51°78 | 2867] 9°84 | 20°82 | 48°85 
Jia 0 aia ee 52°77 | 19°48 | 31-41 | 66:55 | 45°83) 14°51 | 2420 | 50°83 
East Preston ........ 37°10 | 14°63 | 26°48 | 54°86 | 20°70| 13°15 | 20°15 | 48°28 
Barnstaple _............ 45°80 | 12°69 | 24°04 | 55°82 | 37°88) 11°70 | 23°52 | 46°40 
EES DEIO PO c.2eascst sconce 40°87 | 15°78 | 26°87 | 55°16 | 32°96| 11°87 | 21-11 | 48°64 
Aberystwith ..0......... 36°69 | 19°42 | 86°73 | 73°33 | 83°71) 13°39 | 24°22 | 56°66 
MORN Vora c ioc oo Shen xs 38°00 | 13°90 | 27°68 | 63°71 | 31°45} 14°17 | 25°99 | 50°22 








* Including the districts of Brighton and Steyning, the latter including Hove. 


Brighton.—There were 1,140 deaths in the County Hospital, out 
of a total of 26,858. 

Christchurch (Bournemouth).—There were 236 deaths in the 
National Sanatorium, the Herbert Convalescent Home, and the 
Firs Bank Convalescent Home, out of a total of 6,305. 

Isle of Wight.—There were 522 deaths in the Royal Infirmary, 
the National Consumption Hospital, and St. Catherine’s Home for 
Consumption, out of a total of 11,541. 

Thanet.—There were 277 deaths in the Metropolitan Infirmary 
(Dane Hill), the Metropolitan Infirmary (Chateau Bellevue), the 
Royal Sea Bathing Infirmary, and two Convalescent Homes, out 
of a total of 9,624. 

Axbridge (Weston-super-Mare).—There were 275 deaths in the 
West of England Sanatorium, the Weston-super-Mare Hospital, 
and St. Michael’s Home for Consumption, out of a total of 6,934. 

Considering the inducements there are to locate hospitals in 
places generally recommended by the medical faculty as health 
resorts, it seems to me surprising that there are so few large 
hospitals, and consequently so few deaths, in institutions of that 
nature at one or other of these places. I have already referred 
to the correction of the ‘average population,” which would, I 
think, upon inquiry be found necessary in order to obtain approxi- 
mately correct death-rates.* 


4 The proportion of deaths in asylums and hospitals situate in London (as 
defined) to total deaths there, is about 8°o per cent., whereof apparently nearly 
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I now come to the 450 remaining districts grouped as ‘‘ country 
“* districts’ under the twenty-fourth heading. 

It will be understood that the average death-rates in these 
groups depend very much on the inclusion or exclusion of 
individual places, and I shall have some particulars to furnish 
later as to the inclusion of some places of more than usually high 
mortality. Yet a sufficient number of such districts have been 
excluded, to render the residue fairly representative of rural 
conditions. The range of average mortality in the fourteen sub- 
groups into which the counties are divided was as below :— 












































Male Death rates Female Death-rates Mean Death-rates 
ee per Thousand. per Thousand. per Thousand. 
Lowest. Highest. Lowest. Highest. Males. Females. 
o— 5 35°99 51°67 28°95 42°64 44°72 36°71 
45—55 11°85 16°50 10°38 13°89 14°69 11°94 
55—65 pie y fe 32°39 20°03 27°28 26°82 23°22 
65—75 53°29 69°22 46°41 62°€8 60°30 53°15 





The ‘‘ mean death-rates ”’ shown above are the averages of the 
two ratios most remote from the extremes. 

The range of mortality in individual districts proves, as might 
be anticipated, to be much wider. If it were imagined that a 
great majority of the 450 would closely approximate to the 
“mean” figures, however much divergence might exist in other 
cases, that idea would be found erroneous. Even excluding 
extreme cases, the range is rather wide, and centres somewhat 
below the mean. 


1'5 per cent. come from districts outside London. In the several large towns the 
proportions are as under :— 


Per Cent. Per Cent. 
Liverpool scanvaesssanuee ant Bristol: ie eee 71 
Manchester siasinicaas abe'es 6°2 Hull eres 3"0 
Birmingham  ,.......... 61 
Leeds (0 chee eee Newcastle.............s00000 3:5 
Shettiold ..c,,.xessectrer nil Nottingham...........000 o% 


The average proportion of deaths in England and Wales which took place in 
asylums and hospitals (not workhouses nor workhouse infirmaries) was slightly 
over 3% per cent. 

The death-rates in particular parts of large towns are enormously affected by 
the local distribution of their hospitals and workhouses; the mortality in London 
city being apparently raised 29°9 per cent., and that in Holborn district lowered 
11°g per cent. through the operation of such causes. As the numbers of deaths 
at several periods of life are very unequally affected, even these figures inadequately 
express the disturbance caused. 
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At age 0—5d, the districts may be grouped as follows :— 


Males, death-rate undev................ SO accede aes 14 
. SOP ANG UNG EN SU. las.sescssene og 48 
Pe 35 3 BN aden isatbaes 124 
* 40 sa BD cB Pc, ook 113 
3 45 re OUR eases noy 70 
a 50 . Lien ee (ee 
: POLED GE UP WALOS . vecccoceersterscnses 29 


Only one-third were much above the mean ratio. 


Females, death-rate under ............ DEAE a Ses 1g 
s 25 and under 30. ........040::- 77 
i 30 aol aot edt eaintnle 159 
3 35 . LT an tha 107 
Z 40 ‘ Pie ie ae 58 
Bs 45 43 DU awn ceaecnts 24 
+s 50 and upwards on... 8 


About 56 per cent. were below and 44 per cent. above the 
death-rate (35 per 1,000) nearest the mean ratio. 
At age 45—55 the death-rates ranged as under :— 


Males, death-rate undey............... ee eee ears 34 
s TOS BING TGS Ue vo cnnss sose 95 
4 12 Bs PG Pet 129 
= 14 be SOUL, .ccatt ne 105 
*; 16 ms Lipwemtcccovas, scat 41 
kg 18 . pi Wie a: Sonne are 21 
3 20 and upwards ween 25 


More than one-half were below the ratio (14 per 1,000) which 
approximates to the mean ratio. 


Females, death-rate under.......... 3 be as A Ke) 
. Sand puncger F1Ow Besa. 94 
a 10 a Br inh rane 191 
= 12 fe Rar Ree 8 105 
a 14 * Laer eee z 
i 16 3 POD cticacaa.cis 15 
i 18 and Upwards..........ssc+. 6 


About two-thirds were under the mean. 
At age 55—65 the death-rates ranged as under :— 


Males, death-rate under...............: Qe atc cae 29 
Re BOT BNC UNGER 24). eccenontes 144 
5 24, 5a SAV SRE le 150 
P 28 ss DA. tcreeeeostens 69 
a 32 - BO GER ae ates 40 
“ 36 BD) ts deubsaways ie 


2) 
40 and upward3S.........sssercerers 6 
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The “mean point” being 26°82, it will be seen that the major 
portion were lower. 


Females, death-rate undey............ LB ics ceeee ces 26 
. 18 and mnder/ ZL) s.s..cd2.c5-00 132 
+ 21 = DA eee 162 
A pa; Ber. 28 dake neta 94 
. 25: Mimi. 29 nor meen ede 
ae 32 and UPWATAG....... -c.eeseen Il 


Less than one-third were over 24. 

Then at age 65—75, making the intervals more irregular in 
order to obtain a closer idea of the extent of divergence, I find the 
death-rates ranged as under. 


Males, death-rate under ............ WO Fore inceas sess 44 
3 50 and under 53 ........u0. 44 
3 53 3 OO sone 181 
5 60 9 5 Rretios ances 86 
Be 65 ‘ 68, 428%. ee 32 
s 68 3 7 Oars sce exeege II 
7O7A80d UpPWArds 3. t.0.5s-¢bst000 52 


The mean death-rate being 60°30, about three-fifths of the 
ratios were below that point. 


Females, death-rate undev............ AD Teer cates tes 15 
“ 42Zandunder 45 ...........0000 34 
a 45 a Dd Segesetcantactes 204 
* 53 i DO Ls. .cmeeaneiies 75 
= 56 A GO) 38% a tea 62 
Pe 60 3 G3 Rete 22 
&3 63 and upwards... 38 


The mean death-rate being 53°15, about 56 per cent. were at and 
below that point. 

Tables VI to IX give similar information for each of the 
fourteen groups of counties. 

Table X shows the mortality at the same ages in 103 registra- 
tion districts, being those of the 450 “ Country Districts ” where 
the mortality of either sex rises to a maximum height at either 
age. I have split them up into six groups, four of which groups 
include only districts where there are no public institutions (such 
as county lunatic asylums) responsible for part of the deaths, 
and the others include the districts affected by such institutions. 

Before speaking of the districts in detail, I will consider the 
groups collectively, and will compare their mortality (arithmetical 
mean rate, without regard to their size) with the mean rural 
mortality already shown. 
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0—5, | 45—55.| 55—65.| 65—75,| 0—5. | 45—55.|55—65,] 65—75. 
Mean rural mortality ........ 44°72 | 14°69 | 26°82 | 60°30 | 86°71) 11°94 | 23°22 | 53°15 
Group. 
a. 21 districts, high infan- : : : ; ‘ ; : 
® aie =f yaa wae 56°29 | 13°85 | 26°76 | 6o'21 | 47°64) 11°55 | 23°71 | 53°21 
b. 10 districts, high infan- ; , : ’ ; ; : 
ee eee 58:98 | 17°69 | 33°61 | 74°85 | 48°81! 14°77 | 28°89 | 64°49 
c. 8 districts, high mor- ; ; , ‘ ‘ f ’ 
tality after 45 oe “A } 42°69 | 20°01 | 35°69 | 72°93 | 3429) 14°63 | 26°60 | 60°16 
d. 26 districts, high mor- : : E : ee | d é : 
Edinaatten Gos bs 44°72 | 14°77 | 29°50 | 68°54 | 36°75) 12°87 | 25°36 | 61°18 
e. 3t districts (with 
asylum), high mor- } | 44°62 | 21°46 | 85°14 | 71°36 | 36°74) 15°46 | 28°19 | 60°26 
tality after 45 ........ 
iy. 7 districts (with 
asylum), but mor- : ; : : eae : : 
tality’ less’ high ‘at 52°57 | 15°37 | 80°69 | 68°48 | 42°13) 13°85 | 27°62 | 60°27 
ited igi gree ee eee 





It will be understood that the most unfavourable death-rates 
are probably those in the forty-four districts placed under heads 
b, c, and d, because the rates in the groups e and f are so largely 
influenced by institutions as to make them imperfect as indications 
of insalubrity. 

The twenty-one districts in group “a” are solely remarkable 
for their infantile death-rates. The three ranking highest, and 
the fifth, are districts where the stocking manufacture is the lead- 
ing industry. It will not be forgotten that the male death-rate at 
age O0O—5 is 77°33 in Nottingham and 86:28 in Leicester. It may, I 
think, be inferred that in the hosiery and lace making districts 
there is less than an average amount of maternal care for infants. 
The district of Strood, which includes Northfleet and extends from 
the vicinity of Gravesend to that of Chatham, shows a higher 
death-rate at age O—5 than that of Chatham itself. Caistor 
includes Great Grimsby, and Falmouth again is a seaport, but 
Nuneaton presents no special feature. The remaining districts 
will be found in the table, and seem to call for no remark. 

The districts in group “b” are only ten in number, and the 
four ranking highest are colliery districts. Without being 
especially dangerous to life, such districts are not remarkable for 
tenderness in its preservation. It is rather curious to find the 
district of Fylde ranking next, which embraces two watering 
places (Blackpool and Lytham) and the small seaport of Fleet- 
wood. I conjecture that bere, as in other cases, the return of 
average population should be amended. The other districts are 
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Northwich (the chief seat of salt making), Gravesend, Cocker- 
mouth (another mining district), Leek (where silk is manu- 
factured), and Luton, the central seat of the straw hat 
manufacture. 

Group “c,’” whilst showing moderate death-rates at the age 
0—5, seems specially unhealthy for adult males. It takes in only 
eleht districts, the first four of which are (or were) important © 
seats of lead mining operations, which are known to impair health 
very much. Ormskirk includes the large health resort of Southport, 
and here again some rectification of average population may be 
called for. : 

Group ‘‘d” comprehends twenty-six districts, aud shows about 
the mean rate of mortality at ages 0O—-5 and 45—55. At higher 
ages there is an excess of 10 or 15 per cent. 

The worst example in this group is Holywell, where both lead 
and coal are raised. The other districts ranking high are many of 
them on the fringe of some manufacturing or mining district, for 
instance, Clitheroe, Haltwhistle, Llanelly, Skipton, Pontardawe, 
Congleton, Altrincham, and Alnwick may be so classed. I cannot 
say what has raised the male mortality at age 65—75 so high 
in Berwick; it is one-fourth more than the mean rural rate, 
whilst the rate amongst females of like age is much less aggra- 
vated. 

When we come to group “e,” embracing as many as 31 
districts, I have to point out that the mortality at age O—5 agrees 
with the mean, but at higher ages the rates are naturally very 
high. The utility of the list is mainly that of a warning not to 
put any trust in the published death-rates for these particular 
districts. The same observation also applies to group ‘“‘f,” which 
includes two districts containing hospitals, but not public lunatic 
asylums, in which districts the death-rate at age 0—5 is noticeably 
high. 

Going back to the first part of this paper, reference may be 
made to the particulars in Table IV as to mortality in 119 healthy 
districts. It will be seen that (as might be anticipated) the 
averages fall materially below the mean rates for country districts. 
I should add that although these districts have been selected 
because of the low rates visible upon the face of the tables, other 
districts, when accurately treated, might appear in a light at least 
as favourable as these. Where population is small, the ratios 
are less regular, and a low rate at one age may be accompanied by 
a high one at the next, so that the averages of groups are by far the 
most reliable.° 
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5 The districts included in the 450 country districts where there were deaths 
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The collective population and average death-rates in the 450 
registration districts may be thus stated :— 























































( Me -90. Deaths, 1881-90. Death-rates. 
Ages te 
Males. Females. Males. Females. Males. Females. 
O— Barerseseeeees 602,890 604,608 | 274,616 | 225,896 | 45°55 37°36 
D1 Bo rene: 1,134,851 | 1,117,623 | 39,459 + 40,863 3°48 3°66 
Fi ievensdonses ee: 868,457 844,547 | 39,341 | 43,969 4°53 5°21 
ZO BD isc csevecesses 612,157 658,542 | 41,545 | 46,431 6°79 7°05 
BO—-AD we cesseeeee: 495,352 530,240 | 48,352 | 48,224 9°76 9°09 
BD Dice. vos toacisincs 401,284 | 433,871 | 58,731 | 51,856 | 14°64 | 11:97 
55and upwards| 592,056 648,612 | 336,700 | 335,573 — _ 
Totals):;,..:.0:-. 4,707,047 | 4,837,543 | 838,744 | 792,812 — — 








If we venture to assume® that but for the effect of migrations 
the rural mortality would average at age 5—35 not more than 
80 per cent. of the national averages, the numbers of deaths 
really attributable to these districts in 1881-90 must be less, viz. :— 





Age 5—15. 15—25. 25—35. 


Males. | Females. Males. Females. Males. Females. 











Deaths recorded ....| 39,459 | 40,863 | 39,841 | 43,969 — 41,545 | 46,431 
» estimated ....| 37,949 | 37,731 | 34,3891 | 33,376 | 37,856 | 38,669 





es — 





Differences .......0.. c+ 1,510 ELEY 4,950 | 10,593 3,689 4,762 








The total of these differences is 31,636, pointing to about 3,164 
annual deaths, being those of persons not fairly chargeable to the 
districts where their deaths occurred. Supposing this number of 


in public hospitals or asylums, but which (through not showing an extreme death- 
rate) were not mentioned in Table X, are these: — 


Deaths. Deaths. 
Winchester ..c..ssorersnansese 309 St. Thomas (Devon)... 818 
Fartiord tan idevie! 174 GOUT ok chit girls ictees 455 
Hemel Hempstead......... 143 Db SV Nay eT aasak Wee eo ae 356 
Huntingdon -......c000.. _ 109 IORLAUL D's caste ocssenctegucneroncs, 1 19 
SIOULOUCE SF ipeceepen teense st 333 SUCAAMAOLCLE Mika titet sttysecaenss 109 
Chesterton .: s:Aasc.c.edie 331 BORO Fos cpresracncsais ssciniee 266 
St. Faith’s (Norfolk)... 233 Castle Ward. ................ 285 
Dorchester: .....srasosnrecoasve 508 SPCCRNOOK verre iertsscereses 63 


Where hospitals are situate in large towns, I have not noticed them. 

6 This can only be an assumption, in the absence of the knowledge easily 
obtainable by the aid of the clergy and medical men in a few rural parishes. 1s 
is based on the belief that those resident in rural districts, and not going there 
because of ill-health, are at all ages about equally healthy., 
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deaths to be charged against the metropolis and other places where 
mortality at these ages is disproportionately low, the effect 
would merely be to remove the anomalous indications of health- 
fulness in certain towns, without converting it into an excess in 
the opposite direction. 

If then we are of opinion that under ordinary circumstances 
the mean death-rates in rural districts should average about as 
under :— 


Age| O—5. | 5—15. | 15-25.) 25—35.) 35—45. | 45—55.| 55—65. 


es 























Males ......... 45°55 3°34 3°96 6°18 9°76 14°64 27°19 
338 | 395 | 5°87 | 9:09 | 11°97 | 23°30 


we obtain a standard by which to measure the excess in dense and 
unhealthy localities, and are enabled to say with confidence that 
m the worst examples the natural mortality is fully doubled. 

Tables I to III will supply (subject to remarks made else- 
where) a general idea as to the range of mortality in particular 
places, but Table XI is added as affording at a glance information 
as to where either sex appears to suffer more or less than the other. 
Out of the twenty-three towns and groups of places those which 
show a strikingly excessive female mortality are :— 


Nottingham. 

Northern colliery districts. 

South Wales colliery districts. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Barrow-in-Furness. 

Staffordshire potteries, at age 15—35. 

Black Country. 

Lancashire manufacturing districts. 

Yorkshire manufacturing districts, at age 15—35, 


and, in a less degree, Leeds, Hull, and Liverpool are unfavourable 
to females. 

Male mortality is strikingly high compared with that of 
females in :-—- 


Staffordshire potteries, age 45—65. 
Sheffield (especially after 35). 
Seaside pleasure places.” 

Inland pleasure places.’ 


7 Due I think to inaccuracy in population and migrations. 
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Bristol (at age 15—35).° 

London (at age 15—45).° 
Manchester (at age 15—45).° 

Old cities (at age 15 upwards).° 
Dockyard towns (at age 15—55).° 
Twelve other towns (at age 15—-35).° 


I believe the remainder of Table XI (relating to groups of 
country districts) calls for but one remark in this place. The 
diminished range of death-rates, and higher death-rates for females 
after age 55 are in some measure attributable to the fact that in 
the more healthy districts, and the sex which most usually reaches 
a high age, the component parts making up the total of persons 
aged 55—65, 65—75, &c., include a higher proportion of persons 
in the second quinquennium than in those where a heavier 
mortality is experienced. If the ratios were known for single 
years of age, the healthy districts would appear to greater ad- 
vantage, and the unhealthy ones would look worse. 

Any closer analysis than is contained in this paper will hardly 
become useful until means are taken to measure the disturbances 
occasioned by institutions for the care of the sick and insane, by 
workhouses, and by migrations; and I go so far as to say that 
the nation would be a gainer if even such investigations and 
returns as the case seems to require involved ten times the cost 
they are likely to lead to. 


8 Largely due to (in some cases I think entirely caused by) migrations. 
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APPENDIX, 


Tas.Le I.—Rates of Mortality for the Ten Years 1881-90 


O—b. 5—15. 15—25. 














Males. Females. Males. Females. } Males. | Females. 
ENGLAND AND WALES ......cccecccersceeees! 61°69 51°99 4°18 4:22 F495 4°94 
PERE SOTULONY 5 asseseepacsccvasocqeent« sees elteten 68°46 59°01 4°29 4°24 4°56 3°86 
DLA VET POOL. tee. aaivccantessdasocrtsctenivscrrteet, Oaieadl 74°86 6°09 5°82 6°04 5°20 
oo Manchester, iaictn3..20e-cspigeaterestee 86°04 93°36 5°91 5°79 6°15 5°49 
A. Birmingham: 25.000 e-scspaeae eng} 68°16 58°67 3°75 374 4°22 4°03 
DIT Lied 225, sias Peres as eee ee 78°02 65°23 5°27 oe 5°80 a 35 
6. Sheffield it. A. 04 ae ee 78°55 67°19 5:27 5°34 5°31 5°09 
f= Bristol Gapelscshudteee oe pea 59°65 48°29 3°90 3°83 4°77 4°33 
Bie PLU Oe ccs -cszos awenenere cere teen eee | 69°43 5791 | 5°34 5700 ft 884 4°94 
9. Newcastle-on-Tyne.......sceeesee | 72°28 62°29 5°40 5°26", BAG? 6°26 
20.. Nottingham #2... %..¢#siaes eee 77°33 63°14 424. 4°24 4°83 5°40 
TR RS OK Rr Ce Batten wr ongnrey.., Marat ar re 60°67 52°01 3°85 4°02 5°62 512 
EZ OCK Yard TO WIS .ctertaseis ede eesscnses. 64°42 55°07 4°34, 4°49 5°50 4°95 
LS, cl welve towns’ ../2i.ehes.telen. shan, 62°81 52°88 Jf 3°52 3°58 4°93 4°38 
14, Seaside pleasure places ................ 48°44: 39°29 3°25 3°50 5°35 4°09 
15. Inland Sor Ge SO Ce, 47°75 38°76 3°14 37338 «6 | 4°44 3°69 
Gee ACK COUNTY 2.00. see eersers cess ct scm: 71°50 60°40 4:05 3°86 4°11 4°37 oe 
17. Northern colliery district ............, 67°29 58°19 5°35 5°32 5°84 6°15 
18. Yorkshire manufacturing district} 68°76 923 eee OL 4°87 5°40 6°03 
19. Lancashire . 76°00 63°16 486 461 ff 5:44 5°50 
20. Barrow-in-Furness .........cccssseecees 58°40 51°86 4°33 447 | 468 5°63 
21. South Wales colliery district ....| 68°30 57°54 5°35 5°07 6°13 6°12 
22. Cornish mining district................ 61°06 52°90 3°34 3°68 | 5°33 5°30 
23. Staffordshire potteries ................ 82°59 68°16 4°23 3°98 4°84, et 
24a. Northumberland, &e. .............. 47-45 39°04 3°74 4°03 5°16 5°94 
PicMeY OTKSUITO \. 5. sicccecte tes reeear tee ees 47°80 39°89 3°76 3°98 4°49 5k Glee 
Some ancasnire, CA... nee anes 51°67 42°64 3°89 3°76 | - 4°69 4°96 § 
is WV GOR WC, «us ns tees someon eee AA 45 36°45 391 4°24. 571 6°06 ff 
e. Staffordshire, S&C. .....scccecsssseecees 47-66 | 38°98 3°27 728) 4 49 4°97 | 
BJ, MLIOICESHOL, WOEC. bass scersnccdanas niet 51°49 42° tO: 6ls Ok 3°78 4°31 5°38 Of 
g. Gloucester, &c........ inioer nee 41°05 33°41 3°16 3°34 4°19 5°05 ff 
#. Devon and:Cormwall.. «ace. 44°99 36°98 3°43 3°71 | 4°85 5°Os 8 
MOOR EGL RS GCC, fists ss: beset Joka tore 44°37 ZRF 3°22 3°43 4°46 5°34 
Aa Northampton, fc. relics. 48°80 39°78 3°44. 3°60 3°88 4°95 
ie pucks, Oxford, &6.°%.....03.-snn 42°75 3 os 3°16 3°29 3°90 aoe 
Fite SAOTUS NO. HSIOX 6 Sioa ovcssscoe cance | 42°39 seco. b S40 3°45 4°27 4°94 
fr SONG BAG DULLCY  dess.sssovcsoess tears 43°43 36°14 3°28 3°68 4°34 4°48 
O; mussex «and Hants. oe | 30°77 28°95 2°99 clr lomer pe wah 4°97 
Total—4650 districts................ | 45°55 37°36 3°48 3°66 4°53 5°21 
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in the several parts of England and Wales at various Ages. 


———— Fj 


ee 
i | | 





25—35. 
Males. Females. 
7°73 7°34 
8°17 6°50 
10°89 9°82 
10°54 9°27 
7°72 7°Ol 
7°72 | 8°11 
842 | 7°74 
7°74 6°24 
7°82 4°90 
9°04, 9°14 
6°84, 8°06 
9°16 7°79 
8°58 a2 
7°80 6°81 
8°60 6°19 
8:15 5°76 
6°39 6°61 
6:87 | 8°69 
749 | 760 
8-01 8°22 
5°75 7°40 
7°85 8'94 
7°06 6°43 
“fg bs: 8°77 

{ 
7-12 8'ol 
6°68 Seep 
6°72 4°20 
7°99 8°33 
6°71 4°O2 
6°22 7°14 
6°65 6°60 
6°83 6°74 
6°44: 6°31 
5°62 6°47 
6°63 6°10 
6°62 6°42 
TAS =) 6°31 
6°39 6°37 
6°79 7°05 


35—405. 
Males. | Females. | 
12°35 10°55 
14-00 10°78 
17°93 15°79 
18°74 16 32 
13°66 11°36 
13:23 | 11°48 
14°67 11°69 
12°35 10°30 
13°41 11°67 
14°27 12°79 
10°77 10°74 
14°19 11°38 
13°45 10°55 
12°42 10°01 
12°16 8°61 
12°92 8°84 
10:47 Goat 
10°78 11°57 
12°43 10°49 
13°44 11°62 
10°77 12°00 
12°56 12°01 

9°45 7°66 
15°47 12°47 
10°10 9°81 
9°63 9°74 
10°37 10°23 
9:97 9°87 
10°66 9°28 
SA 8°91 
9°43 8°65 
9°43 8°50 
8°41 8°41 
8°41 8°19 
9°67 8°49 
10°25 8°31 
11°55 9°24 
9°70 8°40 
9°76 9°09 
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AE EEN DIX: 

45—55. 59—65. 65—75. 
Males. | Females. | Males. | Females. f Males. | Females. 
19°28 | 15°04 34°66 | 28°40 | 7017 | 60°08 
22°23 | 16°28 39°12 | 29°42 74°38 | 60°72 
28°45 | 24°00 50°76 | 42°51 | 94°32 | 80°03 
Pi AS Bane gia ey 53°19 | 45°23 101°05 | 87°04 
21°65 17°36 40°94, 32°03 | 81°63 69°21 
23°34 18°48 45°52 36°96 93°98 | 77°04 
25°02 | 17°42 46°79 | 34°77 94°91 | 74°12 
19°56 | 15°08 34°73 | 26°86 Ta 20% | ORT ee, 
20°40 | 15°95 37°46 | 28°12 82°46 | 61°40 
22°70 | 18°85 42°92 | 33°82 86°40 | 68°62 
17°58 | 15°97 34°00 | 30°19 70°38 | 63°48 
20°87 | 15°27 37°06 | 28°16 73°63 | 59°38 
20°97 | 15°40 33°37 | 26°30 66°83 | 58°16 
18°66 | 14°40 33°70 | 27°39 71°30 | 58°25 
17-29: sh 12:3'5 28°43 | 22°58 59°77 | 49°22 
17-92." 13°06 31°41 | 24°84 68°69 | 54°64 
18:13 | 14°44 37°53 | 29°05 80°48 | 66°26 
17-47 | 15°89 35°07 | 30°54 7453 | 66°79 
21°08 Wes 40°65 | 31°82 85°80 | 70°89 
23°09 | 18°38 44°98 | 38°80 91°44 | 79°87 
16°25 | 14°66 33°07 | 34°12 70°48 | 68°31 
20°64 | 15°98 39°88 | 31°58 76°95 | 64°22 
L7°24e } 10°06 S273 | 21°62 67°48 | 51°48 
23°60 19°77 50°08 | 36°46 92°74 | 77°41 
16:29 | 13°47 | 30°88 | 26°36 | 68:03 | 58-64 
14°76 | 12°49 eEOlet 24°02 63°85 | 56°22 
16°50 | 13°89 32°39 | 27°28 69°22 | 62°68 
15°18 | 12°16 28°97 | 23°62 63°79 | 53°34 
15°98 12°30 29°54 | 24°60 63°48 | 54°38 
13°00 | 11°34 25°42 | 21°59 58°00 | 50°61 
L4-7G) te 12°05 Zeoo |) 22 43 60°75 | 53°58 
13°67. is 10°90 24°87 | 21°80 56°91 | 51°48 
11°85 | 10°38 22°97 | 20°03 53°29 | 46°41 
12°83 10°78 24°68 | 21°49 59°86 | 52°97 
14°39 11°84 25°24 | 22°83 61°23 | 54°81 
14°62 | 11°38 26°43 | 22°17 58°67 | 51°40 
16°28") 12°82 AD WS Te ea 57°77 | 50°89 
14°19 11°05 24°64 | 21°77 53°94 | so'g2 
14°64 | 11°97 tet ee z330 60°56 | 53°16 
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TABLE I].—Centestmal Ratios of Female Death-Rates at each Age to National Rates. 






































Bed Bisse (eh iy, yaa ontteme nrasaire sha he 113°5| 100°5| 781} 88°6} 102°2| 108°3| 103°6) r01°1 
ated Sy eee TEVEE GEE ATT icine aeieel ab ced Rete 112°8| 88°6} 816} 95°5| 107-7} 115°4| 112°8) r11°9 
EBS FISUOI et. wee cate eee i ol 92°9| 90°8|} 87°6| 85:0) 97:6} 100°3| 946] 9579 
14. Seaside places ....... sees] 756 2°9 |--82°8 }- 84°31 -81°6) 282714. 79D sag 
15. Inland pleasure places ssanehesades 745] 80'1| 747} 785] 83:8] 86:9} 87°5| go'9 
ME VEATACIICSECT Geracsstteceucncnerssnsnceeea! 1411} 137°2 | LI11) 126°3 | 143°3| 1580] 159°3| 144°9 
RL ALVELDOOL ....deheceress sce tocoarewors ear emrds 144°0 | 137°9 | 105°3} 133°8|] 149°7| 159°6| 149°7| 133°2 
a AEG EU eee | rte ieee NCR: 125°5 | 129°1 | 104°2| 110°5| 108°8| 12279} 180°1| 128°2 
CO DEIOIG. 5... Scdeccrt-s eh oecee nates 129°2| 126°6| 103°0| 105°4} 110°8| 115°8| 122°4| 12374 
BOS NOt GHAI Fue .01-. toi vsccosste 1214} 100°5 | 109°3| 109°8| 101°8} 104°9 | 106°3| 105°7 
eR UL oe ere, Boss regen ee meee | 111°4] 118°5 | 100°0| 107°6| 110°6| 10671} 99:0] 102°2 
dV Old Cities. <s.8 a conte eee 100°0] 95°3] 103°6| 106°1| 107-9] rors} 99°2| 98°8 
AZ. PAJOCKYATO CLOWNS conecsor itso 105°9| 106°4|; 100°2; 98°8] 100°0| 102°4| 92°6] 96°8 
9. Newcastle-on-Tyne.... .. 0.0... £198) 1290) 126°7 | 1245) T2021 12673) otek eae 
Pe cOther 12 LOWS © .......uirsneneew. 101-7) 84°38} 88°7} 92°38) 949] 95°7| 96°4| 97°0 
23. Staffordshire potteries ............ 1311} 94°3 | 1115] 119°5| 118-2] 118°2 | 128°4| 12973 
19. Bape ue manufacturing 121°5| 109°2| 111°3| 1120] 1101] 122°2| 1866! 132°9 
WER Black COUNtLY..-:sosesrsctbesncrsveare- 116°2| g1°5| 885] got] 882] 96:0] 102°3] 11073 
17. Northern colliery districts........ LIU9 | 526°1 | 124°5| 1184 | 109°7| 105°6| 107°5| 111-2 
21. South Wales colliery districts | 110°7| 120°1 | 123°9} 121°8| 118°8| 106°2} 111°2} 106°9 
18. As ate gt } 110°1] 1154) 1221] 104°8| 99:4] 102°2| 1120] 118-0 
20. Barrow-in-Furness ..........000000+ 99°7 | 105°9 | 114°0| 100°8| 113°7| 97°5| 120°1] 113°7 
22. Cornish mining districts ........ 101°8| 87°2|; 1073} 87°6| 72°6| 669] 761 85°7 
Pde. Lancashire, i866. v...c.ccrs00s000-ees0s 82°70; 89'1| 100°4| 981) 97:0) 92°4] 96:1) 104°3 
a. Northumberland, gy eee 751} 95°5| 116°8| 1o9g'1|] 93°0| 89°6| 94:6] 97°6 
OFX OFESIITG USeecesccsestsrereteresereenere} 6 0'O.| 94°31 1126 ("106701 92-8 | e83"0 8 Syke 
€. vAMOrdshire, OC. .61.c.45..c00--00.2- 75°0| 77°7| 1006] 95°6| 88-0} 81°8] 866 90°5 
eA TLOUCOSL OY, BOC ng. sccse-te>+crerape- | $642) 79°11) 1022) 980"9 1) 82:0) Sot 83'6r co 
TRL UUEA ES lip ca een ie toa ae VOL} 100°5 | 122°7 | 17325) | 93°67 80°91) B32) Fae 
nm. Kent and Surrey «0.0.0... 69°5 | 87°2). "90°'7] “860) 87618524" B3'1t Beg 

PPB GCE SP OXIOTO AC. siicsccsassdsens 677 | 78a) OLS) 883711805) i874" 804) Sayre 
Oiemilerts and. WSSEX 25....40.c- 00.0: 606 | “8 BR 100-01 e776 oon aco 18 kee 
h. Devon and Cornwall................ 711) 87-9 P1022) Vors | 806) C2545 (65h ees 
o. Sussex and Hants.................... 5977))"-75°84" 96°6)' *86°8 | 979°C) 273°5 |” 767) aaa 
B-MLIGICESLET, OGG, «.at.sctescteseesossoeces | 81°0|  89°6) 108'°9| “97°3 | | 845) 75°41) 76-01 Sag 
k. Northampton, &c.............00000 | F7G'B | 8 5231810024 ° O88"2 1 FG) Baise oye eee 
PRM OLEOUKECC IM, cis .dscesal-dedacssegnene 63'S 813°) 108 EY "92°81 7974 | Goo = 70D oes 
Total (450 districts) ........ 719} 86°7| 105°5| 96:0; 86:2] 79°6] 82:0} 88-5 
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Taste III.—Centesimal Ratios of Male Death-Rates at each Age to National Rates. 
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kh. Northampton, &6........ccecsoeee 82°3| 784) 727} 681} 6675] 71:2) 85°3 
Bee IN orfolics: CEC. - .si.cc.usccnvncucctsenheene FT OVP IO e833) G81) 615 f 663) 75°79 
Total (450 districts) ........ $3°3 | 9151 +87°8) 79°04 75°9| 784) 8673 
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Tasie [V.—Rates of Mortality amongst Males in (1) the several Paris of 


London, (2) the Several Groups of Healthy Districts. 





Age. 


0— i5— HI5bB— (25— |85— 45—" 55— 




















London, Western ..........0..| 66°12 | 47:10 | 4°41 | 8:05 | 13°98 | 22°05 | 38°84 
fe IN orthierniiseibe. coms 62°96 | 4°20 | 4°44] 7°98 | 18°65 | 22°14 | 39°05 
id Southern «.......%....-. 65°01 | 3°69 | 3°82 | 6°73 | 11°96 | 19°29 | 85°76 
a Miastera “65... 74°84 | 4°75 | 5:10 1 9°13 [15°17 | 24°07 | 42°06 
bee Centrelink. ce 89°84 | 5°59 | 5:04 | 10°35. | 18°31 | 27°96 | 37°32 
x Woolwich ...... “ad 51°86 | 4°40 | 5°85 | 8:27 | 12°50 | 17°95 | 32°50 


Districts with low infant 





mortality. 
12 in North (with Wales) | 31°60 | 3°00 | 469 | 7°85 | 8°68 | 13°13 | 24°97 
17, POULIN) cece aoe 32°90 | 2°78 | 3°84 | 5°62 | 838 | 13°14 | 22°99 








By VV GED BAL. eihsbvien pees 32°08 | 2°44 | 3°38 | 5°91 | 7°55 | 11°04 | 25°10 


Districts with low mortality 


age 55 —65. 
19 in North (with Wales) | 41°60 | 3°47 | 4°78 | 6:47 | 819 | 11°73 | 22:97 
Bigs Rune. Sion ates mn eee 43°85 | 3°21 | 4°24 | 5°81 | 7°71 | 11°00 | 21°15 
9%, West “2. eee sae 40°06 | 3°26 | 4°54 | 5°95 | 8°24 | 12°25 | 22°61 
24. Oy NGULLS os koe eres 38°59 | 3°18 | 3°88 | 5°85 | 8-40 | 12°72 | 21-80 



































Total (119 districts) | 89°42 | 3°15 | 420 | 6:03.) 8:12 | 12°00 | 22°33 





Note.—-The healthy districts consist of— 


12 in North.—Leyburn, Bellingham, Belford, Glendale, West Ward, 
Meriden, Weobly, Ellesmere, Church Stretton, 
Tenbury, Tregaron, and Aberayron. 

17 in South—Hambledon, Dorking, Romney Marsh, Petworth, 
Thakeham, Westbourne, Ticehurst, Uckfield, East 
Grinstead, Midhurst, Lymington, Ringwood, New 
Forest, Catherington, Stockbridge, Alresford, and 
Droxford. 

‘8 in West.—Wilton, Warminster, Tisbury, Dulverton, Wheatenhurst, 
Tetbury, Northleach, and Winchcomb. 

ag in North—Lunesdale, Thorne, Howden, Patrington, Skirlaugh, 
Driffield, Bridlington, Stokesley, Bromyard, Clun, 
Droitwich, Stratford -on- Avon, Shipston - on - Stour, 
Southam, Llandovery, Neweastle-in-Emlyn, Lampeter, 
Knighton, and Rhayader. 

33 in Hast.—Market Harborough, Blaby, Oakham, Spalding, Sleaford, 
Southwell, Bingham, Hardingstone, Oundle, Hunting- 
don, St. Neots, Woburn, Caxton, North Witchford, 
Whittlesey, Hoxne, Bosmere, Plomesgate, Blything, 
Flegg, Smallburgh, Aylsham, St. Faith’s, Forehoe, 
Henstead, Depwade, Guiltcross, Wayland, Walsing- 
ham, Docking, Freebridge Lynn, Downham, and 
Swaffham. 

9g in West.—Thornbury, Westbury, Axminster, Okehampton, Crediton, 
Holsworthy, Stratton, Launceston, and St. Columb. 

21 in South.—Royston, Amersham, Buckingham, Henley, Thame, 

. Chipping Norton, Epping, Ongar, Chelmsford, Maldon, 
Tendring, Chertsey, Hoo, West Ashford, Fast Ash- 
ford, Blean, Hailsham, Cuckfield, Westhampnett, 
Havant, and. Kingsclere. 


1897.] 


and Wales in the Ten Years 1881-90. 


TABLE V.—Centesimal Ratios of Male Death-Rates at each Age to National 
g 


Rates for London Divisions and Healthy Districts. 





Pee coroceseotsre 


London, Western 


Northern 


Peer rereeser cere 


Southern 


Cee ereeeeenereee 


rs Chis a «ee ee er 


Woolwich 


see e eee eresee 


Districts with low infant 
mortality. 


12 in North (with Wales) .... 


a7 ,, South 


Came rereeees ew eetereereereee 


Sp OPUS gan ale sear Tie | 


Districts with low mortality. 
Age 55—65, 


19 in North (with Wales) .... 


| 
| 


BB LBB. concn estrone nsueaseatiense site | 
ee, AVY C8 Ueahatstaras-s.chiasneynteres 
21 ,, South 


PETC rere tae eeereererreres 


Total (119 districts) .... | 


| 


OERC PAL hcecucseascoaead) 











O—5 | 5—15 
107°2| 981 
102°1 | 100°5 
105°4| 88°3 
121°3 | 113°6 
145°6 | 133°9 
S47 b105"3 
B12) 71°8 | 
53°3| 66'5 
52°0| 58°4 
67°4| 83°0 
FALE 9 678 
| 649] 78°0 
62°6| 76'1 
63°9| 754 




















15—25|23—35|135—45/45—55| b—65 
89°1 | 10471 [| 113°2 | 114°4 | 112°1 
89°7 | 103°2 |110°5 | 114°8 | 112°7 
77-2 | 87°t | 968 | 100°1 | 103°2 

103°0 | 118°1 | 122°8 | 124°8 |121°4 

101°8 | 133°9 |148°3 | 145°0 |107°7 
TISt2-Froyto {LOL os tlie ass 
94°71. 101'°6.| FOS) 268" 1572-0 
CEO (O19 -e6or2 | e663 
OSS Wave's GleL sh 9°32) 1724 
{ 
| 
96-6 | 83:7 | 663] 608 | 663 
85°7 | 75°72 | 62:4] 87 | 61:0 
O17 (e569) G67. 13 Gare | 65-2 
784 | 45-4 | 68:0 | 66'0 | 62°9 
84°8 | 780 | 657 | 62°72 | 64-4 
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[ Mar. 


TABLE X.—Showing the Mortality at certain Ages in 103 Legistration Districts (part 
of the 450 Districts treated as Country Districts), in which the Mortality at one or 


more of those Ages was high. 





Death-rates (Males). 


| 
0-5. | 45—55. 55— 65. 























a. 21 Districts.* 
oh OUEST ES 5 Sa ea 62°86 | 12°15 | 29°25 
Barrow-on-Soar ............ 62°07 | 14°06 | 26°15 
Loughborough.............0.. 61°39 | 13°31 | 30°80 
POU ROQEIE stains gesesatosecessss 60°81 | 14°34 | 31°31 
DEY) 3) alec pene nee ore 60°73 | 12°79 | 23°57 
BY UGAUOD \s.04.1++sxarsaranoreh 60°62 | 11°47 | 23°17 
RPeIStOT: eee a essere ee 59°34} 14°18 | 28°70 
Mea TAOUL * 28S. aec, see ee 59°28 | 15°22 | 23°98 
SLOG... eat ead 57°99 | 18°91 | 30°84 
Wolesnill +... peewee 57°74| 13°94 | 25°20 
Kebtari ay 0 oe ae 56°81} 13°06 | 23°14 
DL GO.CESUCE Tircatetccecrteere 56°56 | 13°07 | 26°20 
G01 6... eter dee 56°55 | 15°84 | 30°62 
Wellington (Salop) ....... 56°28 | 12°85 | 32°57 
Orsott Sack Ganctenies 55°13 | 12°42 | 28°07 
Gisbrough oc-fs.ccsseseraes. 55°08] 13°33 | 25°71 
Kidderminster ................ 54°40 | 19°53 | 33°03 
Gainsborough ...........00. 53°48 | 13°33 | 23°24 
OTRO see sie Races oe ee 51°50| 9°38 | 20°19 
Hemsworth. .............0005 .| 50°32 | 16°30 | 24°72 
Dol lyel gles fil). b. cee 33°06 | 11°36 | 21°43 


6. 10 Districts.t 


Whitehaven .............c0008. 58°11) 20°58 | 43°41 
EVV OMMAIN 2.56015 .¢.0cocusesnden: 54°58 | 18°76 | 35°76 
Newcastle-under-Lyme | 60°09] 18°59 | 35°61 
Chesterfield ..........00s000s0. 59°86 | 15°59 | 32°95 
LOL a alesse ete ieee a... 59°03] 16°71 | 32°95 
EN OPE WICH ie sacessevcscoste cs 56°08 | 14°15 | 32°69 
Gravesend  .......cs.sccssce0s- 60°06 | 21°17 | 82°59 
Cockermouth ...........00. 58°42] 19°51 | 32°50 
BICOK Beons iss svcrssesitas stave 56°73 | 15°88 | 29°90 
MIULOT) a5, eres, eee 66°88 | 15°94 | 27°79 





PA LSGOD tees. siesesstetstactien 38°12] 26°53 | 43°38 
Weardale ............s.cc0000. 47°70 | 18°50 | 88°60 
Chapel-en-le-Frith ........ 43°01 | 20°00 | 33°71 


65—75.] O—5. | 45—55. 








68°15 | 53°37 |. 13°11 
62°24 | 51°36) 10°72 
57°36 | 49°57) 12°95 








52°31 | 46°69} 10°47 
56°22 | 48°54) 12°53 
57°84 | 4448) 111s 
57°51 | 50°08| 13°16 
64°19 | 51°56] 10°71 
59°79 | 4411) 14°24 
56°23 | 48°09 9°67 
59°13 | 44°84, 9°58 
61°73 | 44°89] 11°43 
65°83 | 47°07| 13°44 
63°13 | 45°95] 10°82 





53°85 | 47°40) 12°08 
61°57 | 48°49} 10°80 
64°47 | 45°27] 12°61 
56°95 | 48°01} 10°49 
55°71 | 45°89} 11°33 
66°67 | 48°32) 8°93 
63°49 | 51°40] 12°37 


83°78 | 47°97] 17°55 
84°09 | 46°49} 15°35 
83°06 | 46°47 | 16°12 
71°96 | 49°63| 13°50 
72°70 | 48°66] 14°10 
68°91 | 45°70} 1411 
66°30 | 52°14] 15°63 
97°29 | 49°76| 14°19 
70°38 | 46°07] 13°89 
70°00 | 55°20] 13°23 


87°14 | 26°42] 16°59 
81°82 | 39°49] 15°75 
80°36 | 39°08] 16°44 


Death-rates (Females). 


55—65.| 65—75. 


23°92 
24°77 
23°67 
22°99 
22°82 
24°71 
22°72 
20°39 
27°90 
23°74 
21°02 
22°31 
23°99 
23°30 
20°95 
25°33 
25°86 
19°58 
19°34. 
24°12 
34°57 


33°14 
30°41 
31°47 
28°32 
26°71 
28°19 
26°00 
30°15 
29°42 
25°14 


26°51 
28°02 
33°48 





57°09 
52°31 
56°49 
54°27 
55°56 
48°73 
53°48 
45°63 
53°43 
49°01 
50°87 
55°85 
55°36 
53°19 
45°58 
49°91 
54°35 
50°O7 
48°87 
59°80 
67°57 


69°81 
66°36 
69°49 
66°21 
63°01 
67°77 
51°39 
65°01 
64°67 
61°22 


73°96 
66°55 
65°65 





* These districts show a high rate of infantile mortality, but at high ages a less 
conspicuous excess, and no hospitals are within them. 

ft With mortality high both in infancy and later. No hospitals. 

{ With no hospitals, but rather high mortality after 45. 
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TABLE X, Contd.—Showing the Mortality at certain Ages in 103 Registration Dastricts 





Death-rates (Males). Death-rates (Females). 





—5. | 45—55. 55—65.| 65—75.] O—5. | 45—55.| 55—65.| 65—75. 


—| ——_.- _—— —} — 























e 8 Districts—contd.t 


BR COGI IN acc ssesnesointes ion doee 32°76 | 20°56 | 48°36 | 77°11 | 26°48] 20°11 | 23°45 | 59°09 
MPT SARI yo Sect svete vesehec 52°25 | 19°70 | 37°89 | 74°24. | 44°26). 14°52 | 27717 | 61°15 
Shepton Mallet. ............ 40°91] 18°07 | 2849 | 62°75 [ 29°38] 10°31 | 2416 | 48°71 
Cheadle (Staff.) «0.0.0.0... 50°38 | 18°52 | 30°62 | 61°73 | 39°62| 11°78 | 28°30} 55°77 


SPRINLIV AI tte stke cesses 36°39| 1818 | 2444 | 58°27 J 29°62) 11°57 | 21°70 | soqe 


d. 26 Districts. 











Broly well e002. cde asseldcs 44°08} 15°72 | 35°32 | 82°34 | 38°38] 12°83 | 28°02 | 61°15 
Pb here © shod vee cesececteds- 48°99 | 16°77 | 29°74 | 76°00 | 39°47] 15°55 | 31°73 | 70°68 
BBE WACK Ehtysoiss sosnsdeeh /dasds: 42°43 |-14°98 | 30°92 | 75°96 | 38°26] 12°27 | 26°34] 57°75 
Haltwhistle ...............060- 36°07 | 13°53 | 29°32 | 75°18 | 32°80] 15°20] 28°85 | 61°54 
BEERDOLLY PS yA so) .sssoisenssa0e0- 52°73 | 15°or | 28°79 | 72°27 | 41°42] 12°93 | 2478] 58°11 
DD ee a ae 53°34 | 16°53 | 31°60 | 72°21 | 43°31] 15°47 | 31°03 | 67°53 
Pontardawe ...........6c00 45°22] 15°90 | 32°42 | 72°04 | 89°12} 11°55 | 21°09 | 55°73 
Mon gleton oi..i05,..05 eescuea- 52°43 | 15°17 | 31°85 | 71°28 | 43°13} 13°77 | 26°56 | 67°28 
PRIGTINCHAM 7.550005 s0sse0ea5s-s 45°50} 16°13 | 33°84 | 71°27 | 36°02] 12°98 | 27°05 | 62°82 
BATU LCK Botts oth ois dk sp vsdeds- 44°74) 17°21 | 31°45 | 71°16 | 37°44] 11°47 | 24°90 | 53°07 
Marlborough ................ 40°39 | 15°32 | 23°08 | 71°13. | 30°74] 10°72 | 23°67 | 64°47 
Darlin gto: vis5....0505.+s040: 50°28 | 15°35 | 80°42 | 70°96 | 42°73) 12°50 | 25°74] 57°97 
Carnarvortiiseliiieseccssssecsede- 52°85 | 16°11 | 33°57 | 70°78 | 43°72) 13°62 | 23°95 | 59°56 
Westbury-on- “Severn we] 47°94) 14°21 | 33°02 | 70°52 | 36°89] -10°39 | 20°00 | 52°81 
eral t. Seeeen ee AaB) >: 44°75] 16°09 | 32°06 | 7o'1g [| 84°21] 12°71 | 20°82 | 56°97 
Bakewoll (iscc..2 mites. 41°35} 17°20 | 81°20 | 68°48 | 32°36] 12°81 | 27°16 | 64°55 
DAN GWICHEN MAS cpseasate:. 51°47} 15°32 | 27°52 | 66:90 | 42°99] 13°69 | 28°70 | 64°18 
Oswestry Weiiis.ccsss.iecas io: 41°26) 16°17 | 32°34 | 66°55 | 84°49] 12°59 | 22°32 | 64°88 
PATE OV OSD Lo, sas cdhssnesoe- 32°34| 16°62 | 26°38 | 64°88 | 32°18] 11°68 | 23°56 | 63°09 
BC MOLUN GS Oo felicgucaséedsaetvece: 47°60| 15°42 | 24°30 | 64°50 | 36°01} 13°30 | 25°63 | 64°81 
BREE ect Mareen ces oous sarees 37°70| 14°13 | 26°55 | 62°84 | 36°82] 12°68 | 27°79 | 63°30 
Richmond eee 37°95 | 11°5t | 27°96 | 61°92 | 31°79| itor | 21°30] 63°75 
Pateley Bridge.... wf 42°12] r1°72 | 29°25 | 60°61 | 34°44] 11°40 | 32°75 | 65°24 
Winslow (Bucks) Scones | 47°24) 9°52 | 21°86 | 59°72 § 33°83} 9°09 | 23°57 | 64°29 
PLAY AULOL,,.c;sivessctacvessoavces 43°37| 9°79 | 27°10 | 59°15 | 30°86] 16°30 | 17°65 | 46°67 
EEN BOY. cotctbictvenspns-tssucsaos 38°59} 12°50 | 2011 | 53°28 | 31°98] 16°21 | 24°39 | 58°38 
e. 31 Districts.§ 
OSA 53°54| 24°38 | 41°25 | go'97 | 46°88! 18°08 | 33°86 | 69°78 
Headington «0.0.0.0... 50°05| 20°64 | 37°77 | 85°94 | 40°41] 14°88 | 27°41 | 62°67 
Godstone ..........c.eccssreeees 33°82] 21°85 | 39°36 | 84:13 | 27°93] 16°59 | 35°23 | 75°19 
AREER specs svenceiechsveaiuss 44°51 | 24°28 | 41°38 | 81°52 | 86°31] 17°10 | 33°57 | 69°54 
IMDICOLBOR 8 oc crolecdeasosssesesvers 45°21| 19°72 | 33°52 |.79°66 | 37°38] 13°26 | 26°69 | 59°32 





—_—— 


ft With no hospitals, but rather high mortality after 45. 
{ With no hospitals; mortality high at 65—75, but not so high at 45—55. 


§ All these districts contain institutions such as vounty lunatic asylums, hospitals for 
the sick, homes for imbeciles. Those which contain only hospitals are marked with a *. 
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Death-rates (Males). 


O—5. | 45—55.| 55—65.] 65—75.] O—5. | 45—55. 55-65. 





46°61 
61°22 
44°50 
4403 
44,22 
45°90 
53°89 
50°73 
44°03 
49°72 
39°47 
44:73 
39°76 
38°25 
61°10 
50°15 
34°76 
33°57 
41°15 
43°15 
41°22 
48°90 
39°89 
36°14 
38°34 
40°65 


38°89 
61°36 








20°36 
24°02 
18°78 
28°48 
22°44 
23°88 
20°10 
19"Od 
18°67 
20°78 
27°36 
20°85 
21°53 
23°54 
18°57 
18°47 
19°23 
22°00 
22°47 
18°59 
26°42 
18°26 
22°18 
20:34 
19°76 
18°20 


16°49 
16°96 
T3251 
16°63 
16°49 
17°86 
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36°00 
39°97 
34°13 
40°38 
34°78 
39°17 
39°29 
35°89 
34°66 
36°35 
37°61 
27°79 
35°65 
36°35 
33°48 
29°57 
27°79 
33°33 
33°38 
34°04: 
36°57 
34°52 
33°14 
26°76 
35°73 
29°68 


35°62 
32°14 
27°82 
30°56 
35°79 
32°37 
20°52 





79°0O 
fos 
75°44 
74°57 
74°15 
73°96 
73°65 
73°60 
73°38 


7343; 


73°13 
71°91 
71°68 
71°34 
70°32 
68°78 
68°54 
65°66 
65°58 
63°76 
60°84 
60°63 
59°93 
59°07 
5a 3 
52°66 


74°84 
74°00 


92°66 
71°72 
65°26 


64°71 
56°19 
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38°48 
52°76 
37°43 
34°92 
35°27 
42°27 
44:55 
40°04: 
39°45 
40°31 
34°09 
36°42 
34°95 
31°27 
47°73 
39°53 
31°98 
26°72 
30°65 
34°95 
32°23 
40°19 
31°70 
30°40 
28°41 
33°24 


41°68 
42°85 
36°84 
46°34 
48°90 
31°21 
47°11 





15°17 
19°45 
15°44 
18°43 
13°15 
17°02 
12°39 
13°23 
12°63 
16°77 
20°61 
17°46 
16°53 
Ti62, 
13°67 
13°82 
15°39 
14°07 
16°80 
14°17 
1.7769 
14°29 
15°06 
10°53 
14°98 
14°40 


ie 
13°94 
E3771 
15°C2 
12°51 
16°49 
10°95 





26°07 
30°72 
27°45 
34°71 
30°92 
33°11 
25°89 
28°19 
24°01 
29°23 
36°51 
28°80 
29°15 
24°61 
24°31 
26°65 
24°03 
30°90 
32°37 
26°93 
25°50 
20°47 
25°96 
20°65 
30°63 
19°44 


27°53 
29°81 
26°19 
30°51 
29°63 
26°67 
22°98 





65—75. 


~ 


60°36 
64°77 
58°40 
64°92 
61°38". 
64°20 
63°38 
58°06" 
56°39 
61°63 
65°80 - 
61°52, 
61°61 
54°56 
pe. 
60°88 
57°58" 
64°04 
60°03 
bs suri~ 
59°20 
55°26 
§5°29- 
43°39 
51°18 
49°55 


63°69 
7114 
63°28 
67°58 
52°45 
55°16 
48°58 


————_—— 





+. All these districts contain institutions such as county lunatic asylums, hospitals for 


the sick, homes for imbeciles. Those which contain only hospitals are marked with a *. 


{ These districts contain similar institutions to the last; 


mortality at age 45—55 is not so high. 


in them the male 
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TaBLE XI.—Centesimal Ratios of Female Death-Rates less or more than Male Ratios. 
Refer to Tasuss II and III. 
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Discussion on Mr. T. A. WetTon’s PAPER. 


Mr. Norn A. Humenreys said that as long ago as 1874 he had 
himself read a paper before the Society on the ‘“ Value of Death- 
Rates as a Test of Sanitary Condition,” to which Mr. Welton had 
replied in the following year by a paper on the “ Effect of Migra- 
tions upon Death- Rates,” in which the subject now brought forward 
had been discussed. After the remarks Mr. Welton had made, he 
felt that the Department in which he had served so many years 

was rather on its defence. There could be no doubt that the 
immigration of healthy lives from country districts to towns 
affected very favourably the mortality in towns at the ages men- 
tioned, viz., from 15 to 25 for males, and from 15 to 35 for females, 
at the expense of the country districts. This migration must 
unduly raise the mortality in the country and unduly depress it in 
the towns. Dr. William Farr, formerly President of their Society, 
very frequently referred to this migration into towns in his reports. 
He pointed out that the deleterious effect of residence in towns 
was masked to some extent by this migration; that there were 
undoubtedly a certain number of these healthy country migrants, 
domestic servants, shop assistants, and the like, who, after a few 
years of town residence, under the influence of failing health 
returned to the country, and in some cases died there. But when 
Mr. Welton pointed out that in his opinion the Registrar-General’s 
Department had not done what it could in calculating the precise 
effect of this disturbing influence and correcting for it, it was his 
(Mr. Humphreys’) duty to point out that the Department would 
be very glad if it were possible to carry out the suggestion, but 
they had no power under the present registration statutes to ask 
all sorts of questions of persons who came to register a death. 
Hiven if such legislation were passed, their troubles as statisticians 
would in his opinion only begin. How were they to determine 
what residence in a town was of sufficient length to justify them 
in transferring ihe death from the country to the town? In the 
case of a domestic servant who spent four or five years in service 
in London, a healthy woman possibly when she went up, and who 
returned to her country home and afterwards died of phthisis at 
the age of 25, was her death to be transferred from the country to 
the town, when out of the 25 years of her life she had lived 20 or 
21 in the country and only 4 or 5 in town? It would be quite 
impossible to frame instructions for deciding whether the residence 
in town had caused the phthisis or whether the disease was hered- 
itary. In the paper he read before the Society in 1874, he threw 
out merely as a counter theory to Mr. Welton’s the suggestion that 
domestic servants in London who came up from village homes 
might actually, by being better fed and better clothed, enjoy better 
health than in their country homes, where they were possibly 
under-fed and irregularly supported. He had never seen any 
doubt expressed that that might in part be the explanation of the 
statistics referred to by Mr. “Welton. Anyway, he could not see 
how any useful correction could be made. So called corrections 
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and adjustments of statistics were very useful up to a certain 
point, but statisticians should be very certain of their ground 
before attempting to tamper with their figures—for that was 
what correction really meant. Mr. Welton had not mentioned an 
enormous amount of correction which had been undertaken in the 
present volume of the “‘ Decennial Supplement,” and which must 
commend itself to every one. The Registrar-General’s Department 
had undertaken the enormous labour of correcting the mortality 
in each of the 650 districts for males and females separately, and 
for every county in England, for the disturbance caused by the 
varying proportions of sex and age. These corrections were of 
very great importance, and brought out more clearly than ever 
before the clear necessity, which medical officers of health would 
be the first to recognise, for correcting for the age and sex propor- 
tions of a population before arriving at any just estimate of the 
relation between the death-rate and the sanitary condition of the 
district. With regard to deaths in institutions, Mr. Welton had 
pointed out that these disturbed the local death-rates. But it was 
only since 1882 that they had obtained the power of requiring 
previous residence to be inserted in the register of deaths of this 
kind. In the London sanitary districts that distribution was now 
completely undertaken, but the exigencies of the office staff pre- 
vented this distribution being fully carried out elsewhere. One 
reform which he personally would like to see carried out was the 
substitution of the sanitary for the registration district as the unit 
for local statistics; but here again the office staff was at present 
inadequate. Fifty years ago the registration district might have 
been a satisfactory unit, but the creation and growth of an 
enormous number of urban sanitary districts rendered it, in his 
opinion, distinctly desirable, if not absolutely necessary, to adopt 
the sanitary district as the statistical unit in the reports and tables 
issued by the Registrar-General. 


Mr. E. L. Watrorp thought they would all be convinced after 
hearing Mr. Welton’s very able paper, that for the purpose of 
comparison the rates of mortality were absolutely useless. He 
had been convinced of that for many years, and had come to the 
conclusion that the only system by which they could be utilised 
was to form a sort of index number for each district, based on the 
characteristic and disturbing elements of the population. His 
plan was briefly this: for each registration district to obtain from 
the decennial census returns the following facts carefully noted :— 

1. The percentage of females to males. 

2. The percentage of female servants. 

3. The percentage of women not born in the district employed 
as clerks or in business. 

4. The percentage of children residing in schools. This was a 
very disturbing element in a place like Brighton. If an epidemic 
broke out the children were sent off home while the disease was 
in course of incubation, and the deaths in fatal cases would appear 
in a perfectly different district to that in which the epidemic broke 
out. | 
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5. The percentage of unmarried people over 50. 

6. The percentage of persons of independent means. 

7. The percentage of those who made a living by Jetting 
lodgings, which would give an idea of the fluctuation of the 
population caused by visitors. All these seven ratios should be 
combined into one result, and he would then take the admissions 
into hospitals per head of the population, the percentage of 
population living in various institutions in the district, and the 
birth-rate. He would then multiply the last three together and 
divide the result of the first seven by that of the last three, and 
the quotient should then be multiplied by the poor-rate. By that 
means a sort of index number would be obtained which when 
multiplied by the annual death-rate would be very useful for 
purposes of comparison. At present the actual mortality was 
absolutely useless owing to the disturbing elements. Thus if in 
the case of two towns they knew that in one 20 per cent. of the 
population were domestic servants, and in another 40 per cent., 
while the death-rate was the same in both, they would be quite 
certain that the one with 40 per cent. of domestic servants would 
be a much less healthy town than the one with 20 per cent. 


Mr. A. H. Barney could not altogether follow Mr. Welton, 
especially as he understood that the object of his paper was to use 
the rates of mortality in different districts as a test to indicate the 
relative healthiness of those districts. He appreciated very much 
the time and labour Mr. Welton had spent in getting out his 
results, but having had some experience in these investigations, he 
was satisfied that the statement of ages in the returns of the 
Registrar-General could not be depended upon. Dr. Farr, so well 
known as a past President of their Society, in the supplement to 
one of the earlier reports of the Registrar-General, published the 
table of mortality known as the English. Life Table. That was 
deduced from the records of deaths and the numbers living at 
different ages as disclosed by the census, and Dr. Farr was obliged 
to admit that the accuracy of the returns made by the female 
population, especially at certain periods of life, could not be relied 
upon. Those who had studied the law of mortality of the two 
sexes, knew that the general results were that the average duration 
of life at all ages was greater for women than for men. The 
mortality of children under 5 was greater among males than 
females. During the child-bearing period of hfe the rate of 
mortality among women was greater than among men, but after a 
certain period, say 55, the mortality of males was so much greater 
that it more than counteracted the rate of mortality among 
females at the child-bearing period. In Mr. Welton’s first table 
on p. 86, where the rates .of mortality for England and Wales were 
given, it was shown that the rate of mortality was always 
greater for males than for females, except from the ages of 5 to 
15, and 15 to 25, where they were almost identical. This state- 
ment might be compared with other observations made amongst 
assured lives, where in every case the age had to be proved, and 
amongst the families of the peerage, as was done some years ago by 
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himself and Mr. Day, after they had satisfied themselves that the 
statements in the peerage books might be relied upon. From 15 to 
25, Mr. Welton’s statement showed that the death-rate per 1,000 
living was 4°95 for males, and 4°94 for females, practically the 
same. Amongst assured lives, the corresponding figures were 7° 

and 11°6, and amongst the peerage families 8°8 and 7°8, that is 
to say, the mortality of males was materially greater. Taking 
another instance from 35 to 40, the mortality of males was put 
down in Mr. Welton’s tables at 12°3 per 1,000, the females 10°5. 
Amongst assured lives the numbers were 10°: and 12'5, and 
amongst peerage families 9°8 and 11:0, the results for the sexes 
being thus reversed. How was it possible then to take the 
returns of ages as given in the Registrar-General’s report as 
accurate ? What they wanted was not more detailed, but more 
accurate information. 


Mr. Freprerick HeEnprixs said it seemed to him that the 
question before them involved certain insoluble problems, and 
it was utterly hopeless to look for any mathematical method of 
comparison between different cities in Hngland, much more 
between cities situated in different countries. He had been present 
at several discussions on this question abroad, and foreign 
statisticians found these difficulties staring them in the face. It 
was impossible practically to compare the figures relating to 
the cities of one country with those relating to another, as there 
were so many radical differences in the age distribution of their 
populations. At the same time there had been an effort made 
abroad in the very direction Mr. Walford had brought forward, 
viz., to establish something like an index number. At a meeting 
abroad, which was largely attended by gentlemen who held posts 
similar in some respects to that held by Mr. Humphreys, it was 
suggested that, for international comparison at any rate, if they 
got at the mortality of the inhabitants of the cities of Sweden, 
where the system of registration was rather more perfect than in 
other countries, that would form a very good index number both 
for male and female life. There might be something in that 
suggestion, but he feared the difficulties of correcting the present 
returns were insuperable. They could not be got over without 
they adopted lines of inquiry, which, although very attractive on 
paper, would be found utterly impracticable in practice. At the 
same time the existing returns in Hngland, crude as they were, 
were of great value to enable comparisons to be made for the same 
places from year to year, and it would be a great public loss if 
they were in any way discontinued. He was not sanguine, 
however, of any scheme for their amelioration to any considerable 
extent at present. 


Mr. G. H. Perris thought this was an exceedingly serious 
matter, and one to which the Council should give their constant 
attention. If there were any promise in any scheme in the nature 
of an index number it should be encouraged. Having spent, or 
he supposed he must now say wasted, several years over a com- 
parison of the vital statistics of towns, in the great working class 
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districts especially, he felt rather acutely on the matter, and 
thought that everything possible should be done to secure the 
adoption of a system of statistics which the student could safely 
use. There were one or two points in the paper to which he 
might advert. The author asked how the high death-rate in the 
town of Newcastle-on-Tyne for both sexes above middle life, as 
compared with the neighbouring colliery districts, could be 
accounted for; but surely the two phenomena were complemen- 
tary, the low deaths in the colliery districts and the high deaths 
in the city, which was also a seaport, being two sides of the same 
fact. The colliery districts naturally attracted the physically fit, 
whilst those old and physically unfit naturally tended to settle 
down in a big port and town. As to Staffordshire, he had a clear 
recollection that Dr. Reid, the very able medical officer of health 
for that county, attributed the high death-rate at certain ages to 
the labour of the women in the potteries and factories. He would 
like to suggest that the Society might attempt to perfect the 
collection of medical officers’ reports in the Library. 


Dr. Sairtey Moreuy fully agreed with Mr. Humphreys that 
the great thing in making improvements in statistics was to aim 
at what was practicable. It seemed to him that the Registrar- 
General had made such a large advance with regard to the 
distribution of institution deaths in London, that he was led to 
hope that by degrees the same system could be extended all over 
the country. They knew how very largely and increasingly 
persons suffering from infectious hig for instance, were 
removed from the districts in which they resided and carried to 
hospitals outside those districts; and unless the deaths were 
returned to those districts to which they properly belonged, the 
statistics of such districts were less accurate than could be wished. 
This was already done for many towns. No doubt these were all 
questions of expense, of sufficient staff, and so on, and it certainly 
behoved the Society to use any influence it might have to induce 
the Treasury to behave liberally to the department of the Regis- 
trar-General. 


The Cuarrman (Dr. G. B. Longstaff) said he proposed to make 
a few remarks before proposing a vote of thanks to the author, 
and, if they were somewhat of a critical nature, he hoped they 
would not be looked upon as unfriendly. Several points suggested 
themselves for consideration: for example, he noted that the 
seaside watering places included Ilfracombe and the Barnstaple 
district. He was happy to say he knew that was a healthy 
district ; but it was stretching a point to call it a watering place. 
The season was extremely short, the watering places were all 
small, and the agricultural population was very large, and any 
inferences which might be drawn from the Barnstaple district 
should, in his opinion, be put down to the influences of agricultural 
life, rather than to its being a health resort. Then a criticism was 
made that the census was unfair to health resorts owing to the 
time of year at which it was taken. In opposition to that, he 
should venture to suggest that the visitors who went to a health 
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resort produced directly but a very trifling effect on its mortality. 
The great majority of them were in good health, and practically 
did not die at those places. Therefore, if the census was taken at 
a time when they were full of visitors, it would be unfair, in the 
other way, by giving a population that was not prone to death, 
There was another matter already connected with that, which 
should be borne in mind. Great care was required in drawing 
inferences as to death-rates at those ages of life when the rate was 
very low, because in a limited district a very small number of 
deaths which might arise almost from accident or from coinci- 
dence would very materially affect the death-rate at those ages; 
whereas at the two extremes of life, when the number of deaths 
was large, accidental occurrences did not affect the rate in the same 
degree. The same criticism as he had made with regard to 
visitors also applied to boarding schools. Practically speaking, 
boarding schools were filled by children of the better class, and the 
mortality was as near nil as possible. A considerable number of 
the children were sent home if they were ill, and the number of 
deaths in any case in such schools was very small. He was 
inclined to think the interesting figures Mr. Bailey had given 
them were subject to a fallacy of another kind. Assured lives were 
to a great extent socially selected lives, and therefore, if they were 
compared with lives of all kinds, a comparison would be made 
between a general population and a selected one possessing certain 
social advantages. Assured lives were not only selected first from 
a medical point of view, but were also all of a special class. For 
instance, Mr. Bailey showed that the mortality at the child-bearing 
age was greater in assured lives than in those belonging to the 
peerage; but were not the latter the very class of women who 
one might very well suppose would go through the troubles of 
child-bearing with greater risk than the lower classes ? 

On p. 59 the author said, “If we venture to assume,” &c.; 
but no reason whatever was given for such an assumption. It was 
to be regretted that the author did not dwell rather more on his 
diagram, which was very interesting and instructive. Of course the 
exact correspondence in an inverse sense of the two curves in that 
diagram was not so remarkable as might at first sight appear, 
because, practically, a whole population had been taken, and the 
deaths of each half considered separately. If one half went up 
the other half would go down; and the diagram really showed 
that for limited periods the country districts were exactly the 
complement of London. A similar curve might probably be ob- 
tained for other large towns. 

Having spent a considerable time over the paper, he ventured 
to express an opinion that the figures were not presented in the 
most suitable form. He did not blame Mr. Welton, because it was 
the conventional form, but he thought, with the doubts they had 
in their minds about all these matters, especially when talking of 
the accuracy of the returns, to go into decimals at all was a 
mistake, and certainly to go beyond the first place. The method 
which Mr. Welton had pursued of comparing the proportion per 
cent. of the death-rates to the average death-rate of the whole 
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country was very valuable, because it was much easier to follow, 
and it showed at once what the differences were; but they had 
not the full advantage of it because of the decimals. In working 
out statistics, whether done mechanically or by logarithms, there 
were many reasons in favour of carrying the calculations to the 
second place of decimals, but, having got the results ont, he was 
of opinion that the best thing anybody could do before putting 
them before the public was to scratch out the decimals altogether, 

of course, making’. the proper allowance on the last unit. Then 
he ventur ed to think that another improvement might be effected. 
If the author indicated in some way by a + or — or by differences 
of type in his tables, those figures which were notably above or 
below the average, it would make them much clearer. The easiest 
difference to take was that of 10 per cent., which could be obtained 
by avery simple arithmetical process. For instance, Mr. Welton, 
said on p. 40 that, of the great towns, the first six were decidedly 
much more unhealthy than the others ; he then went on to certain © 
others, but, having marked these tables in the way he had spoken 
of, he (Dr. Longstaff) found that not the first six but the first eight 
were so markedly more unhealthy that they exhibited a death-rate 
at least 10 per cent. higher at every age and for both sexes. 

He would conclude by moving a cordial vote of thanks to Mr. 
Welton, because there was no doubt that this paper was the fruit 
of a great deal of labour, and had given rise to an Lnbeneatne 
discussion. 


Mr. WELTON, in reply, said that with regard to Mr. Humphreys’s 
observations, he did not contend that the Registrar-General’s 
department was entitled to correct the statistics on hypothetical 
grounds; but he thought that, after due inquiry, the department 
might be able to state that the death-rates, at all events between 
the ages of 15 and 35, were absolutely misleading, and rendered any 
comparison of the mortality of different districts at those ages 
impossible. If Dr. Tatham’s report had pointed out not only that 
this transference of deaths from one district to another took place, 
but also that it very much affected the particular ages, as much 
would have been done as was possible. With regard to local 
inquiries, they could best be prosecuted in country districts, where 
the local doctor and clergyman would know everything about the 
persons who were ill and died. In these parishes information 
could easily be obtained respecting the deaths of those who had 
been away and had returned after losing their health, at all events 
between the ages he had mentioned. The corrections made by the 
department in relation to the age constitution of population were 
of great value, but he was disappointed that they had not gone a 
step further, and introduced an equally necessary correction based 
upon the proper distribution of deaths in institutions, such as 
workhouses, asylums, and hospitals. Mr. Bailey had rightly drawn 
attention to the unreliability of the census returns of ages. He 
had himself some years ago prepared a paper to measure roughly 
the amount of inaccuracies in the returns, and was able to do so 
with fair success by comparing successive censuses and calculating 
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the intervening loss of population by death, and making allowance 
for the collective effect of emigration and immigration. The 
figures as they stood led to a preposterous result, but with a 
moderate correction he found the whole matter could be reconciled. 
He found that as to those returned under the age of 5 the figure 
was always too small, because there were always some children 
returned as 5 who had not really reached that age, and probably 
none were returned as under 5 who had really reached that age. 
At the age 20—25 the figure for females was invariably too large 
for a double reason : first, there were always a certain number of 
girls of the working class who, being tall and well grown, were 
able to add a year or two to their ages and get higher wages 
accordingly. That applied also to young men. On the other hand, 
there were a great number of ladies who fell into that period 
because they did not wish to rise above 25. The ages from 
25 to 30 were depleted by those who chose to be younger, but 
invaded by a still larger number who would not exceed 30. And 
so it went on until after 40, when the pendulum began to lose its 
swing, and by the time 60 was reached there was very little inac- 
curacy at all. After 70 there was, however, a distinct tendency to 
overstate the age. In spite of all this inaccuracy, he thought that 
the extent of mis-statement would not be great enough to weigh 
much against the enormous local differences which did exist. 

Mr. Hendriks seemed to think but little of the value of the 
Registrar-General’s tables or of those now presented, but he would 
like to recall to his recollection certain tables and information 
placed before the Privy Council long ago, by Dr. Greenhow, with 
respect to the local causes of death. Having co-operated with him 
in the preparation of his statistics, he might say that the facts dis- 
closed induced the authorities to employ him several times after- 
wards to go down to places where there was a remarkable mortality, 
and investigate and report; and he believed to such labours as 
these a great deal more good was to be attributed than the general 
public were aware of. The chairman had remarked that at water- 
ing places visitors did not die, and there was much trath in that, 
but besides visitors who went for pleasure, there were a great many 
with broken health who went to the sea-side and died there. As 
to the tendency to fluctuation that affected small death-rates, he 
entirely agreed with the chairman, and had joined together the 
ages of 5—15, and 15—25, partly for that very reason. Still, he 
would say that the study of any single registration district was 
of no use, and he had consequently broken up the 450 districts 
into groups of 20, 30, 40, and 50, which gave results harmonising 
with one another sufficiently to be of great value, in his opinion. 
He appreciated what had been said as to the desirability of keeping 
this whole subject well to the fore, and thought that, as long as 
the department took the liberty of making corrections for the 
constitution of the population in their decennial volume at all 
events, though not in their annual report, they might also take the 
liberty of correcting the ratios in any other way which, after full 
consideration, appeared to be in the interests of truth. 
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I.—Introductory. 


THe extraordinary fall in Gold prices led to the preparation by 
several economists of figures detailing the course that prices had 
taken annually for many years back. This course was indicated 
by so-called ‘‘ Index Numbers,” a method which is universally 
admitted to be the clearest and most satisfactory, and the figures 
which are now best known are those published by Mr. Augustus 
Sauerbeck. No attempt has however hitherto been made to deal 
with the course of Silver prices. The consequence is that various 
contradictory statements have been made on the subject at different 
times, and the general impression prevails, probably based on the 
declared values of exports from India, that Silver prices have been 
practically stable for the past twenty-five years, and the inference 
drawn is that Silver as a measure of value possesses qualities of 
stability which Gold is declared not to possess. It is with the 
object of coming to some definite conclusion on the point that the 
present figures have been worked out with considerable difficulty, 
and whether the conclusions arrived at hereafter are agreed to or 
not, the figures themselves will, it is hoped, prove useful to 
economists generally. 

This paper deals only with Silver prices in India, it would 
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‘perhaps be more accurate to say “ Rupee Prices in India,” but 
the Rupee price represented the Silver price up to the year 1893, 
and it seems probable that up to that time India practically fixed 
Silver prices throughout the world. Since 1898, the year in which 
the mints were closed, the Rupee and Silver have diverged, and 
the prices given are Rupee prices. 


II.—Method of Procedure. 


The only attempts apparently hitherto made to ascertain the 
general course of Silver prices in India have been by taking the 
declared vaJues of exports of merchandise, giving them index 
numbers, and treating the result as a correct statement of facts. 
The result by this simple method indicates that Silver prices have 
been practically stable for the past twenty-five years, the variations 
up to 1891 not having exceeded about 9 per cent. But a little 
inquiry will show that this method is not to be relied on. In the first 
place, it is well known that exporters are never very careful to 
give correct figures, and there is always a tendency to give the 
declared value as approximate to the previous declaration as 
possible; secondly, it is doubtful if the figures of the customs 
department of values declared were informer years quite accurate ; 
thirdly, certain of the exports, such as tea, opium, and indigo, are 
articles of considerable importance in the exports of the country, 
and are accordingly given due prominence in assigning index 
numbers to exports, whereas they are of little or nearly no importance 
in the inland trade of the country, which is the trade with which 
Silver prices are concerned; and lastly, the published figures of 
values necessarily lump together the values of every class of the 
same description of goods, and to ascertain the real prices of each 
variety of the same description of any particular export is impos- 
sible. Some more accurate method of arriving at actual results 
is therefore necessary, and no safer guide than the principles of 
the method of procedure adopted by Mr. Sauerbeck can be 
followed. 

But whilst adopting Mr. Sauerbeck’s principles, it is necessary 
to inquire whether his method in its entirety is altogether suitable 
to India. Mr. Sanerbeck in his index numbers of Gold prices 
bases his figures on 33 different classes of commodities, all of 
which are imported into England. Of these, wheat is represented 
by three different qualities and three index numbers; beef, 
mutton, pork, sugar, iron, coals, cotton, wool, hides, and oil by 
two each, and the remainder by one each, thus bringing up the 
total heads dealt with to 45. The majerity of the prices are 
taken in London. Mr. Sauerbeck makes no attempt to deal with 
each article in actual proportion to its relative importance as 
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compared with other articles, beyond assigning more than one 
index number to the more important, but this, though in the right 
direction, gives only a rough approximation as regards relative 
importance. 

The method adopted is, however, no doubt quite suitable to 
Gold prices, because London fixes the Gold price of all commodities, 
and the rise and fall in the price of any particular commodity of 
any importance ordinarily reacts, sooner or later, on other com- 
modities, all other conditions remaining the same, and the 
necessity for differentiating between the various articles according 
to their relative importance is perhaps of little consequence. In 
fact, Mr. Sauerbeck’s figures probably give as accurate a result of 
the articles dealt with, ¢.e., articles of import, as could possibly 
be arrived at. 

It is doubtful, however, if this method would be altogether 
suitable for india, as the conditions and circumstances of the 
country are so entirely different from those of England. India 
for economic purposes may be said to represent a cluster of 
different countries, each with its own products, its own differences 
in habits, its own climate, its own meteorclogical conditions, and 
its own prices, and this diversity was considerably more prevalent 
before railways began to thread their way throughout the vast 
empire. 

The great bulk of the population is agricultural, and the 
Native of the country is a very curious creature in regard to his 
economic conditions. His earnings are small, but the cost of his 
living is less; the greater part of bis income, received sometimes 
in coin but often in grain, is consumed in food, his clothing is of 
the scantiest description, and probably ordinarily does not reach 
the value of a Rupee a head per annum, and his luxuries are 
smal], sometimes nil. The house in which he lives is possibly 
built by himself, and he pays rent, a very small oue, only for his 
holding. If he manages to put by any money, he usually turns 
it into an ornament to be worn by some female member of his 
family, and the inducement to invest his savings in this manner 
formerly was, that he could always turn the ornament into money 
again should the necessity arise. This, although the mints are 
now closed, he can still do, though less profitably thane before, 
since Silver bullion is still in demand, and has its market price. 
Occasionally he buries his savings as a safeguard against future 
bad times. He rarely, if ever, deposits money with a bank, and 
the buried money is ordinarily rather in the nature of a deposit 
than “ hoarding” as the term is generally accepted. 

India is entirely self-contained, and.the vast bulk of the 
trade results from the productions of the country, on. which 
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the imports represent only some 7 per cent. If we examine 
the exports too, we find that certain of them, a considerable 
portion, are produced mainly for the purpose of export, and but 
little used by the Natives of the country, and the total exports, 
including these heads, are only about 9g per cent. of the value of 
the production. It seems evident therefore that prices must 
necessarily be affected rather by the production in common use 
than either by imports or exports, though the latter might affect 
prices to a limited extent, a point which will be touched on here- 
after. 

As already stated, the production and prices vary so greatly 
in different parts of the country, that to take only one market, 
Calcutta or Bombay, and treat every article as of equal. or 
nearly equal importance, would give a very inaccurate idea of the 
actual state of affairs. To avoid this, a statement (Appendix A) 
has been prepared, based on the Agricultural Returns and Financial 
and Commercial Statistics, published by the government of India, 
and the Administration Reports of the various Native States. 
The year 1893-94 has been taken, the last year for which complete 
tables have been published. The figures for India and Mysore are 
believed to be approximately accurate, but the figures for the 
Native States are, with the exception of a few products, estimated 
from such slight information on the subject as is obtainable from 
the Administration Reports. The figures may, however, be accepted 
as sufficiently accurate for the purpose for which the statement 1s 
prepared. The figures given in the third section are also only 
approximate, and, so far as the industries are concerned, are shown 
below their value, as figures are not published in all cases, and it 
is impessible to estimate the enormous hand industries which 
are carried on in almost every village in India. The statement 
includes all the food supply of India of any importance, with 
the exception of fruit and vegetables, for which it seems practically 
impossible to obtain any reliable figures. 

Col. 2 of the statemert gives the statistical result required, 
namely, the percentage each product bears to the whole; in other 
words, the relative importance of each. This gives a sufficiently 
accurate basis on which to build, and Col. 12 of the state- 
ment shows the percentage of the whole that has been taken for . 
each commodity in preparing the range of prices. 

It may incidentally be mentioned that 1893 was a peculiarly 
prosperous year. Not only was the area cultivated greater than 
in any previous year, but the average yield per acre was above 
the normal. This was practically common to all products, and the 
fact that the year was a prosperous one does not therefore vitiate 
the accuracy of the relative importance of each article. 
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It would perhaps be more accurate if a similar statement had 
been prepared for every year dealt with, and the proportion of 
each product fixed accordingly ; but even if this were possible it 
would have involved an immense amount of perhaps unnecessary 
labour, and as a matter of fact the figures of acreage under culti- 
vation and production are only available for a comparatively few 
years back. The proportion of each product given in the statement 
may however be accepted as fairly representing the proportion 
produced each year for many years, perhaps with the exception of 
wheat. The great increase in the export of wheat naturally led to 
its greater cultivation, but this took place only in recent years, and 
the modification in the production of this grain probably does not 
interfere materially with the accuracy of the general results. 

Looking at Col. 11 of the Statement, it will be seen that the 
production of Rice is shown as 343 percent. of the whole, 
including Section III. It has therefore been thought necessary 
to take 30 per cent. as the percentage of the articles dealt with, 
and so with every other article a proportion has been taken 
tallying as near as possible with its actual importance. In Section 
III, however, it will be noted that the proportions taken are 
greater than those shown in Col. 11, but this is partly necessary 
in order to include the items, and, as already stated, the figures 
given are in many cases below the actual value. 

Next, accepting the fact that India in its economic conditions 
represents a cluster of different countries, we have to consider in 
what particular markets the prices of the various articles should 
be taken. To ascertain this, Appendix B has been prepared. This 
statement gives the area of cultivation in 1893-94 of each product 
in each province of India; and the price of each product has, as 
far as possible, been taken in the province or provinces in which 
the area of cultivation is greatest. This of course cannot be 
done in all cases, more especially in the Native States, the figures 
for which are only obtainable in a few cases, and are not always 
reliable. 


IlIl.—Commodities Selected. 


Appendices A and B give the percentage of each article to the 
whole, and the importance of each province in the growth of each 
product; it is now intended to consider the articles selected, but 
only those will be touched on for which any special notice appears 
necessary. ; 

One hundred articles in all have been taken, it being possible 
with this number to include all for which figures are obtainable, 
whilst at the same time not giving the minor articles undue 
importance. The prices taken have been obtained from various 
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sources, partly from the prices current which the Chambers of 
Commerce of Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras issue; partly from 
the publication, ‘Prices and Wages of India,” issued by the 
government of India, and partly from private sources. <A few 
only, when figures were not elsewhere obtainable, have been taken 
from the export accounts. 

ttice.—This of course is the most important of all products, it 
is the staple food of an enormous population, and even when not the 
staple food, it is still eaten to some extent by the great majority. 
It is chiefly grown in Bengal, though a considerable quantity is 
also raised in the North-West Provinces, Burma, and Madras, the 
Burma production being to a large extent exported. As the grain 
is so largely grown throughout the country, and the markets for 
it are so enormous, it has been thought expedient to take averages 
of prices at as many places as possible within the principal 
regions of its production. With this object various markets have 
been grouped together in one division, whilst certain important 
centres such as Calcutta, Patna, and Jubbulpore have been shown 
separately. Bengal has been allotted six index numbers, repre- 
senting eighteen markets; Madras two numbers, representing six 
markets; North-West Provinces two numbers, eleven markets; 
Burma two numbers, five markets; Central Provinces two 
numbers, two markets ; and Hyderabad, Deccan, one number, one 
market, aggregating in all fifteen index numbers and forty- 
three markets. This, however, does not give the required pro- 
portion of 30 per cent., consequently the whole of the fifteen index 
numbers have been grouped together and added to the list, or, in 
other words, each of the index numbers given has practically been 
doubled, thus making thirty numbers, representing the prices at 
forty-three different markets. The figures given are those pub- 
lished in the volume of ‘“ Prices and Wages,’ and from prices 
kindly supplied by Messrs. Ralli Brothers. 

Wheat, the second most important product of India, is repre- 
sented by five numbers, three of common wheat, one of finst 
quality, and one in the shape of flour. The prices of the common 
wheat have been taken at the three great centres of Cawnpore, 
Delhi, and Nagpur. 

Other grains.—This head in the agricultural returns includes a 
large number of different classes of minor grains and pulses grown 
in different parts of the country, though the North-West Pro- 
vinces are pre-eminent in their cultivation. It has only been found 
possible to obtain reliable figures for a few, and the figures for 
some of these are not complete. Arhar (cajanus indicus), the 
most important of these minor pulses, for which two index 
numbers have been given, and Mung (phaseolus mungo), give 
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complete figures. Those for Masiir (erva lens) and Chenna (cicer 
arietinum), supplied by the Commissariat Department, commence 
only from 1875, and are averages of the financial year. It has_ 
unfortunately not been found possible to obtain figures for any 
other of the many grains or pulses under this head, and con- 
sequently only 5 per cent. instead of g$ per cent. has been 
taken. 

Sugar.—The two refined sugars have been taken from the 
Calcutta prices current, assisted by figures kindly supplied by 
Messrs. Bissouath, Law, and Company, and the two raw sugars 
from the Madras prices current. Considerable difficulty was 
experienced in the former case, as indeed in most of the quotations 
taken from the prices current, by the changes in nomenclature 
during the series of years, which in some cases meant a change in 
actual quality, and to continue the same quality throughout the 
entire period involved a method of calculation of comparisons. 
The result, however, is probably approximately accurate. 

Ginger, Tea, and Coffee, are taken from the export accounts, as 
reliable figures were not obtainable elsewhere. 

Cotton, of which three descriptions have been taken, are all 
obtained from the Bombay prices current. 

Jute, Indigo, Linseed, Rape, Saltpetre, Raw Silk (Surdales), Raw 
Buffalo and Cow Hides, Raw Goat Skins, Gunny Bags, Silk Piece 
Goods, Shellac, Castor Oil, and Rangoon Teak have been taken from 
the Calcutta prices current. 

Coal from figures kindly supplied by the Bengal Coal Com- 
pany. 

Opium from the monthly figures published by the Government 
of India. 

Til, Cutch, Castor Seeds, Myrabolams and Manure (animal 
bones), from the export accounts, as reliable figures were not 
obtainable elsewhere. 

Bamboos, an item of some importance in India, on account of its 
enormous cultivation and the general use it is put to, and Cocoanut 
Oil, are taken from the figures published in the Government of 
India publication “ Prices and Wages.” The prices on Ist January 
of each year beginning from 1871 only are given. Monthly prices 
for the series of years were not obtainable in either case. 

Cotton Yarn and T cloth 44 inches are taken from ‘‘ Prices and 
‘““ Wages,” and represent the prices, as given to the Government 
of India by the Bombay Mill Owners’ Association, on lst January 
and July of each year. The secretary of the association was asked 
to give monthly figures for the purposes of this paper, but declined 
assistance.. Certain cotton mills also were requested to assist, but 
all refused. The figures entered, though not giving the actual 
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average monthly prices, give the general tendency, and an 
approximately accurate result. 

Tanned Hides, and Goat and Sheep Skins have been taken from 
the Madras Prices Current. | 


TV .—The Index Numbers. 


The prices have been taken from the year 1861, the earliest, 
year from which reliable figures are obtainable, and in each case 
the price of the year 1871 has been taken to represent the number 
100, This year was selected because in that year the index 
number of Mr. Sauerbeck’s Gold prices was 100, and silver approxi- 
mated to it (99°7), and«it is thus possible to make a start, whether 
taken in relation to Gold, or in relation to Silver, of the three from 
almost the same point. Appendix C gives the result under each 
article in each year. Immediately under the heading of each 
article*is given the average price in 1871, which in every case 
represents 100, and from this price all the other index numbers 
have been found. In the last line is given the average index 
number for the whole thirty-five years of each article. 

This appendix is summarised in the following statement, which 
gives the index numbers for (1) Food, (2) Raw Produce and 
‘Materials, and (8) Manufactures or partly Manufactured. The 
fifth column gives the index numbers for all the articles dealt 
with. Rupee prices and Silver prices were practically the same 
up to the year 1893, when the Indian Mints were closed to the 
free coinage of silver; Col. 6 gives the index numbers of Rupee 
prices in their relation to Silver from that year, and Col. 7 the 
index numbers of Rupee prices in their relation to Gold; 7.¢., allow- 
ing for the fluctuations in the relative values of gold and the 
rupee in each year dealt with. This column is a necessity, in 
order to bring Rupee prices into line with Gold prices for purposes 
of comparison. 

Col. 8 gives similar figures for the Food section of the prices. 

Col. 9 gives Mr. Sauerbeck’s index numbers for Gold com- 
modities, Col. 10 the Gold price of Silver, and Col, 11 the Gold 
price of the Rupce. 
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to the : in relation (Col. 2) Com- d 
Rupee, | Produce, tories, to 0 to in relation _. | Silver. | Rupee. 
Food. &e. &e. Rupee. Silver. Gold. to Gould. |modities. 

1861...) ~105 87 93 99 99 98°9 1049 98 99°9 = 
iy ee 100 99 96 99 99 99°9 100°9 101 |100°9 —— 
£632) —102 111 99 104 104 105°1 103°1 103 Hr a0lLal el 
[04.3 114 113 100 112 . 112 113°0 115'0 105 | 100°9 —— 
fBO%.e 128 100 93 117 117 117°4 128°4 101 | 100°3 — 
BOO. 153 102 94, 133 133 iS ery 153°8 102 | 1005 oe 
6 ee 145 96 91 126 126 125°6 143°6 100 99°7 ——— 
£68;,.:13.k20 98 90 114 114 113°5 125°5 99 99°6 oo 
1059 Res 142 104 89 126 126 125°5 141°4 » 98 99°6 = 

1870.... 122 104 100 115 115 1145 121°5 96 99°6 = 
ya ee 100 100 100 100 100 99°7 99°7 100 99°7 — 
Sais: 106 104 $9 105 105 1041 105°1 109 99°2 — 
HOS. 112 100 94 107 107 1042 LOGs. 111 97-4 — 
74... 26 104 99 116 116 TMT ERE 119°8 102 95°38 — 
eee 108 97 94 103 103 96°0 100°8 96 93°3 — 
<r cwen Gee BES} 99 83 107 107 92°8 99°7 95 86:7 — 
Bi.) 166 103 85 188 138 124°5 149°7 94 90°2 — 
he 181 103 87 148 148 127°9 156°4 87 86°4 — 
“7h ie 160 105 89 135 135 113°7 134°7 83 84:2 — 

1880... 126 109 97 117 117 100°5 108 2 88 85°9 — 
pSLo 109 104 96 106 106 90°1 92°6 85 85'0 — 
O24 1109 101 91 105 105 89°1 92°5 84 84°9 == 
°83.... 112 101 91 106 106 881 93°1 82 83°1 — 
° 84... 125 101 86 114 114 95°0 104-1 76 83°3 — 
(88s. B25 99 80 113 113 90°3 99°9 72 799 — 
BSOG 120 100 85 110 110 82°1 89°5 69 746 = 
Ts ies 120 102 $0 111 111 81°4 88°0 68 73:3 — 
OS. 130 107 94 119 r19 83°8 91°5 70 70°4 — 
Aa} Nags 136 112 102 125 125 87°8 95°5 72 70°2 — 

1890.... 138 109 96 125 125 98°0 108°2 72 78°4 = 
Olees| - 144 107 24 128 127 94°2 106.0 72 743 | 73°6 
°92 on: 161 116 OF 141 141 92°1 105°1 68 65°5 | .65°3 
4h ae 153 118 106 138 151 88°6 98°2 68 58°5 | 64°2 
94... 141 119 109 131 158 75°3 81-1 63 vy Bay fa SY 3) 
"95.. 132 126 a Wa 128 149 72°8 751 62 49°0 | 56°9 














Reference should now be made to Appendices G and H. 
Appendix G is a diagram tracing the course of Gold and Rupee 
prices from 1861 to 1895; the thick line A at too represents Gold 
in regard to the course of Gold prices (line B), and the Rupee 


in regard to the course of Rupee prices (line C). 


Line D 


represents the course of the prices of Food products in relation 
to the Rupee. 
Gold only, line B Gold prices, line C Silver (metal), line H 
the Rupee, and line D Rupee prices in their relation to Gold. 


In Appendix H the thick line A, = 100, represents 
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V.—The Course of Prices. 


First dealing with Appendix G, we find that Gold prices 
remained fairly steady from 1861 to 1871, the fluctuations being 
9 points only, but Silver prices were very unsteady, the fluctuations 
amounting to 34 points. This appears to indicate that during this 
period, before the demonetization of silver, gold was a more stable 
measure of value than silver. 

From 1871 to 1873 Gold prices rose 11 points and Silver prices 7, 
then Gold prices commenced a steady fall, dropping 28 points by 
1879, whilst during the same period Silver prices, less steady, rose 
9 points, fell 13, rose again 45, and fell 13, the gross fluctuation 
between 1873 and 1879 having been 45 points. 

Gold prices then rose 5 points in 1880, whilst Silver prices 
fell 18. From 1880 to 1887 Gold prices steadily fell 20 points, 
whilst Silver prices fel], then rose, then fell, then rose again, the 
highest and lowest fluctuations differing by 12 points. 

From 1587 to 1891 Gold prices rose 4 points, whilst Silver 
prices rose 17. 

From 1891 to 1895 Gold prices fell 10 points, and Silver prices 
rose 13, and fell 13. 

Thus, summarising the whole, we find the fluctuations of each 
as follows :— 




















Gold Prices. Rupee Prices. 

points. points. 
db.) ct EY lnatecnen a lair serine 9 34 
Sid Leal ahs aid ne pine ee 11 i 

Westy (UE Rabu 08 foe mon aes Faire 28 - A5 - 
aye A eal bak ener ark eee 5 18 
a a Lie retire Ae ere HE 20 12 
SOT OLR Ths, TAL anh 4 v7 
201 = Oia) ct sathrel sek lonss ss: 10 13 
AWS 2:4 gt Ree AL Beeman ae 87 146 


By putting it in another way, between 1871 and 1895 Gold 
prices fluctuated 15 points upwards and 58 downwards, whilst 
Silver prices fluctuated 101 points upwards and 73 downwards. 
Thus it will be seen that the fluctuations in Rupee prices were 
very much greater, both before and after the demonetization of 
silver, than the fluctuations in Gold prices, and line C in the 
diagram readily shows this, and also the violent fluctuations to 
which Rupee prices were subjected. This appears to dispel the 
idea prevalent in some quarters of the suitability of silver as 
a measure of value in preference to gold, an idea due to the 
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common impression regarding the imaginary stability of Silver or 
Rupee prices. Another factor of great importance apparent in the 
diagram is the unquestionable tendency to a rise in price, in other 
words the depreciation of silver in respect to Silver prices. This | 
is equally the case even if we put aside the exceptional years 
1877-78-79. This point will be referred to later on when 
discussing the question of the causes of the fluctuations. 

Line D in this diagram representing the course of prices 
of Food Products shows that the most important commodities, 
so far as the vast bulk of the people of the country is concerned, 
flnctuated in price to a much greater extent than the general level 
of prices did. 

Next considering Appendix H, in which Rupee prices: are 
measured in gold, we find that the fluctuations in Rupee prices 
previous to 1871 were very heavy, whilst Gold prices remained 
practically steady. Between 1871 and 1876, Gold and Rupee prices 
moved together. In 1877, Gold prices contiuued their downward 
fall, but Silver prices sprang up 35 points. — 

In 1881 Rupee prices stood at 90, whilst Gold prices and Silver 
(and Rupee) both stood at 85. From this year to 1895 the 
tendency of Rupee prices was to follow the downward career of 
silver, and the rupee, though the movements were not identical, 
and Gold prices followed the same course. 

If, however, we add together the index numbers from 1881 to 
1892, the year previous to the closing of the Indian mints, we find 
the total for Gold prices to be 890, whilst the total for Rupee prices 
is 1072, thus Gold prices show 310 points from the par of gold, 
whilst Rupee prices show 128 points, indicating that the general 
fall in Rupee prices converted into their gold value at the exchange 
of the day was less than one half (41 per cent.) of the fall in Gold 
prices. But what perhaps is more important is the position of 
Silver prices in respect to the gold and silver lines, and the 
inferences to be drawn therefrom. From the year 1871 down to 
1892 we find that the aggregate of index numbers of Silver prices 
measured in gold was 53°5 points short of par, and during the 
same period silver was 358°3 points short of par; the average 


index numbers for the twenty-two years therefore of the three 
were— 


Gold 8. aa eens, ICo0’O 
Silver prices .ukciethay eens. eee meee 97°5 
Silver (Clic Mae Ren Mate 83°97 


In other words, whilst Gold and Silver prices nearly averaged 
par for the period, gold having appreciated only 23 per cent., 
silver depreciated some 14 per cent., and the inference to be 
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drawn is rather that, as regards gold and silver, the latter 
depreciated than that the former appreciated. 

It may be urged that in the years 1877, 1878, and 1879 there 
were special reasons for the high Silver prices; if therefore we 
treat those years as normal years, 1.e., giving each the same index 
number as in 1876, the position would be— 


CE a Gs KERR NE ale Sea ree eee 100 
‘SIUC Ob hie [es ine Raa anes PPR era 94 
PEG OE tarry rine ne RO re ng vasposcn te ians 84. 


making gold to have appreciated 6 per cent., and silver to have 
depreciated 10 per cent. 


VI— Causes of the Fluctuations in Rupee Prices. 


These causes may be assigned to the following :— 
(a.) The rainfall. 
(b.) The extension of railways. 
(c.) Excess of demand over supply caused by increase in 
exports. 
(d.) Competition outside India. 
(e.) The condition of the currency. 


(a.)—The Rainfall. 


In England, if a severe drought or flooding takes place, prices 
need not very materially be affected, because England depends to 
so great an extent on outside supplies, and a drought to England 
does not necessarily mean the same elsewhere. If any of England’s 
outside markets, such as the United States, has a short crop, prices 
rise, but, provided the deficiency in the out-turn is not general in 
all countries, only slightly, because other countries fill the place 
and supply the full demand. But in India it is a very different 
matter, because the country being self-contained depends on itself 
for its food supplies; and to make matters more difficult, the com- 
munications in the interior are not as perfect as they should be, 
and it has sometimes been found almost impossible, without great 
delay, inconvenience, and expense, to supply grain and food in 
places where it was really necessary, for want of these means of 
communication. Both railways and roads are of course improved 
every year, and deficiencies in rainfall can now be made up 
in many places by irrigation works, which also increase in 
extent annually. When the country receives only a short rainfall, 
especially if the deficiency is general throughout India, a rare 
occurrence, crops give only a short yield, the supply is not 
sufficient to meet the demand, prices rise, and this rise in the 
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tracts where the crops are poorest is often very great. To meet 
this the proper course would appear to be to import grain to meet 
the demand, but, strangely enough, such a thing has never been 
done until the present year, and unfortunately the out-turn in food 
erains of the whole world during 1896 appears to have been below 
the normal, a fact which places the present experiment at a disad- 
vantage ; nevertheless the attempt now made proves the existence, 
under ordinary circumstances, of a further safeguard in the 
future against famine and high prices. 

A deficiency in the rainfall in India often causes prices to rise 
considerably higher than the circumstances of the case necessitate, 
because the possession and sale of the grain is in the hands of a 
certain class of men who derive a large profit by holding back 
their stocks and demanding high prices, and they obviously put 
this into practice if there is the smallest excuse for doing so with 
any chance of success. Thus the extent of the deficiency of the 
rainfall is not always a safe guide to the extent tv which prices 
would be expected to rise, but the general principle may be 
accepted that a short rainfall, whether it actually lessens the 
-out-turn or not, so long as it raises a panic in that direction, 
does affect prices. 

In dealing with this question, however, it must be remembered 
that the Natives of India, so peculiar in many of their economic 
conditions, extend their peculiarity to the particular class of food 
which they will eat. Conservatives of an ultra type in every 
respect, a Native accustomed to eat wheat will not eat rice, and 
will almost starve first; so with a Native who eats ragi, he looks 
down on wheat or rice as something beneath his notice; so with 
other grains. This adds to the difficulty of dealing with famines, 
especially if the grain commonly consumed in any part affected by 
famine is one which is grown but little anywhere except locally. 

Appendix D gives the actual rainfall in India from 1861 to 
1895. India is divided into twenty-two meteorological divisions 
(excluding Upper Burma), each of which contains a number 
of stations, which have continued to increase gradually almost 
year by year. In 1861 the twenty-two divisions contained 
97 stations, 290 in 1878, and 375 in 1890. The rainfall for each 
division is taken from the average of all the stations within the 
division, and as it has been found impossible to adhere to one set 
of stations throughout the period, the averages given are not 
strictly accurate as regards comparison of years; but as rain in 
India is ordinarily general throughout certain areas, the averages 
may be accepted as approximately correct. The figures (in inches) 
were kindly supplied by the head of the Meteorological Depart- 
ment in Bengal. 
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In drawing out the figures for all India, the divisions have 
been grouped together into ten groups, giving each approximately 
its share of importance in the rainfall over the cultivated area of 
the country. In order to do this it has heen necessary to omit 
altogether the two divisions of Gujrat, Sindh, and Cutch, but the 
area covered by these is of no importance when considering the 
cultivated area of the country. It has also been necessary to 
omit the one division including Orissa and the Northern Circars, a 
the rainfall is very different from the rest of Bengal; the area is 
small, and to include the figures in the rest of Bengal would give 
the small cultivated area undue importance, and an incorrect 
result in the statistics of that province. 

Col. 2 of this appendix gives the cultivated area of each group 
for which the average is given. From these figures two index 
numbers are taken for Bengal and Assam, two for the Native 
States, and one for each of the other provinces. It will be noted 
that Lower Burma has been given undue importance in proportion 
to its cultivated area, but this it will be observed was unavoidable. 
The rainfall in inches has been added together for each group for 
the thirty-five years, and an average struck. This average is 
shown in Col. 3, and is taken to represent 1oo. The index 
numbers of all the groups have then been added together, and the 
average of the ten groups struck gives the average for all India. 
In working out these figures the Carnatic and Malabar Coasts of 
Madras have been grouped as one, but as the rainfall of the two 
and the cultivation is different, figures have also been separately 
given below the general average for the more important Carnatic 
Coast and Mysore district. The figures for Sindh and Gujrat 
grouped into one are also separately given, as well as figures for 
the omitted Orissa division. 

From the figures for all India it appears that a marked 
deficiency (7.e., upwards of 10 per cent.) of rain occurred only in 
the years 1864, 1868, 1873, and 1876, the years 1870, 1882, and 
1884 were normal, and 1892, 1893, and 1894 had abundance of 
rain, 7.e., upwards of Io per cent. in excess of normal. The 
year 1869, though recording 3 per cent. below the normal, shows 
the most even distribution of rain of any year. The table brings 
to light how very even the rainfall in India, taking it as a whole 
and year by year, has been. The greatest deficiency, 1868, is only 
19 per cent. below normal, and if India had then been blessed 
with a sufficient length of railways and other communications, it 
is possible that the distress caused by the deficiency of rain in 
those years would not have been so great as it was. But taking 
circumstances as they stood, we find serious deficiencies in certain 
years, which must have caused distress locally and raised prices, 
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whilst abundance of rain fell in other places in the same year, and 
it is needless to observe that abundance of rain in one locality 
does not necessarily make up for the deficiency in others, especially 
in a hand-to-mouth country like India. 

Appendix K gives a diagram showing the course of the rainfall 
(line C), and of Rupee prices (line B) for each year from 
1861. In considering this diagram it must be remembered that 
the rainfall of a year does not affect the prices of that year only. 
Rains commence in India from the middle to the end of June, and 
terminate from the middle to the end of September. It is not 
finally realised whether the rains are likely to be sufficient or 
otherwise until some time in August, or later, and possibly the 
first difference in prices will not appear till September. ‘Thus the 
year of deficient or abundant rainfall in any year has effect on 
prices for four or five months only of that year, and for six or 
seven months of the following year. 

In examining the diagram we find short rain in 1864, and pr 1€€8 
in 1864 and 1865 rose. 

In 1865 the rainfall was nearly normal, and only 8 per cent. 
deficient in 1866, but prices in both years rose very high. 
Glancing at Appendix D, however, we find short rain in Orissa and 
Madras and Mysore iu 1865, resulting in actual widespread famine 
in the first-named, and deficiency in 18606 in the North-West 
Provinces, Madras, Central Provinces, and Hyderabad. Next, 
referring to Appendix C, we find that the principal rises in prices 
were in the products shown against these provinces in the years 
named. The smaller rise in price elsewhere was due to the 
greater demand for supplies for the short areas. 

1867 shows a full rainfall, and prices in that and the following 
year fell. 1868 had the smallest rainfall in the thirty-five years, 
the deficiency being greatest in the Punjab, North-West Provinces, 
Central Provinces, and Central India, where prices in that and the 
following year rose to famine rates. The rise in price in these 
provinces in 1868 was more thau counterbalanced by the fall in 
other provinces, and the year showed a net fall, but rose 12 points 
in 1869, in which year and the following three years to 1872 the 
rainfall was normal, and prices rapidly fell, reaching the normal. 
point in 1871. In 1873 there was again a short rainfall, and prices 
rose considerably in that and the following year. The deficiency 
was particularly great in Behar and east of the North-West 
Provinces and in Hastern Bengal, but prices did not rise as high as 
they would otherwise have done, as the government imported grain 
from Burma to supply the deficiency in Upper Bengal. 

The years 1874 and 1875 experienced rainfalls above the 
normal, and prices fell heavily in 1875, but a serious deficiency of 
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rain in 1876 caused them to rise again, and this tendency was further 
aggravated by another serious short rainfall in 1877, with the result 
that prices rose 45 per cent. between 1875 and 1878. The short 
rainfall during 1876 and 1877 was chiefly in the North-West 
Provinces, Madras, Central Provinces, Bombay, Central India 
(1877), and Hyderabad (1876). "The North-West Provinces 
suffered in both 1876 (79), and 1877 (56), and the effect on the 
many food grains cultivated there was disastrous, though the 
greatest sufferers were the Carnatic Coast of Madras and Mysore, 
which areas had previously had a short rainfall in 1875 (80) and 
a very little in excess of half the normal in 1876 and 1877 
(55+51). The result was that a serious famine resulted, and 
prices rose from 300 to 700 per cent. in excess of normal. 

The year 1878 experience] a bumper rainfall, which was 
general everywhere except in the North-West Provinces. The 
fall in 1879 was normal, and in 1830 10 points short, but prices 
continued to fall. The years 1881 to 1835 received normal rain, all 
provinces receiving their due share, except in 1833, when the Punjab 
and the North-West Provinces were deficient, and prices rose 
slightly in 1884, falling again in the following year. 

The years 1886 to 1890 experienced normal or excess rainfalls, 
all provinces receiving their share, but prices rose 15 points 
during the five years. 

The year 1891 showed a rainfall short by 9 points; Madras 
(Carnatic), Mysore, and Hyderabad being the chief sufferers, and 
prices rose 16 points in that and the following year. 

The years 1892, 1893, and 1894 received bumper rains, and 
prices fell again 13 points. 

The rainfall in 1895 was 8 points below normal, Burma and 
Central India being the chief sufferers; but this apparently did 
not affect prices. 

From this retrospect of the rainfall and prices it seems very 
clear that the former has been a considerable power in affecting 
the latter, and it may at once be accepted that the sudden high 
rise of prices in particular years has been due entirely to the 
meteorological conditions of the country. In this light the high 
levels of prices reached in 1866, 1869, 1877, 1878, and partially in 
1892, were all due to deficiency of rain. But, even if this is 
accepted, it is evident that the atmospheric conditions, though 
responsible for the violent fluctuations, were not responsible for 
the continued rise in prices. For example, the rainfall was favour- 
able from 1881 to 1894, except in 1891, and yet the rise in prices 
was steady and continuous. Other reasons must then be considered 
to account for this. Starting from the year 1871, and eliminating 
the fluctuations due to the atmospheric conditions of the country, 
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if the course of Rupee prices as they would apparently have gone 
had the rainfall been normal each year is followed, and this course 
shaped from the direction it actually took, it appears that up to 
the year 1892 a steady rise continued, approximately 34 per cent., 
and that from 1893 a slow fall set in. This probable line is 
entered in the diagram (Appendix K) in the dotted line D. 


(b.) The Hatension of Railways. 


It is argued that every mile of railroad assists In raising prices 
in India, because if causes an increase in the demand, and as a 
matter of fact experience has shown that as a line reaches any 
particular town or village, prices at once spring up, sometimes 
to even as much as double the former price. Some 14,000 miles 
of line have been laid since 1871, and if we allow, say, 20 miles 
on each side of the line as brought within reach of it, the area 
affected would be 560,000 square miles. This should therefore 
enormously affect the level of prices generally. But itis very 
doubtful if it has done so permanently, and it seems that 
when a town or village becomes accessible to the railway, 
prices rise, partly because the demand, as compared with 
the supply, temporarily increases, and partly for imaginative 
causes, t.e., the idea being prevalent that with the advent of the 
line, the demand must continue to exceed the supply, and higher 
prices must continue, quite apart from any laws of political 
economy. But it is obvious that the original rise in price must 
attract the same products from places further afield; the result is 
that roads are soon constructed, and the particular product pours 
into the place where the price is so attractive, and prices gradually 
fall, and very soon reach their former level, or very nearly so. It 
would be absurd to suppose that high prices would continue in 
ny particular place, unless the price had originally been lower 
than what ruled elsewhere, and though this is sometimes the case, 
it is also sometimes the case that prices in the interior are above 
the normal elsewhere, and when railways reach those places, prices 
have eventually to be reduced in order to get a footing in the | 
market. 

It is very doubtful if the extension of railways has had any 
appreciable effect in raising prices in India. 


(c.) Excess of Demand over Supply caused by Increase of Exports. 


This question is one indirectly connected with railways, but 
has a somewhat different bearing. The aggregate value of 
exports from India in 1871-72 was Rx. 61,697,225, and in 1892-93 
Rx. 101,930,879. It is argued that the additional demand caused 
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by this increase of Rx. 40,233,654 has had the effect of raising 


Rupee prices in India. 


Let us therefore examine the figures of the principal exports 


of the two years :— 











1871-72. 1892-93. eae 
+more. -— less. 
Rx. Rx. Rx. 

GTEC Cant atts went sstdneeee eee 1,368,949 2,066,862 + 697,913 
RiCaae hora ee hte ae eters 4,446,588 12,391,894 + 7 945,306 
Whiten. Series pare ihe 235,644 7,440,383 + 9,204,739 
bd #3 (6s: A ie Rit eo a ae 28 4,660 514,675 + 230,018 
SOD Se eee ern eae eae 288,048 507,913 + 219,865 
GD ols. Smeets ll ee ae cist 1,454,985 6,292,348 + 4,837,363 
Op trim. Mrs eeee) 13,365,228 9,255,014 — 4,110,214 
Pmndigo 26. Pia ee. 88 3,687,762 4,141,179 + 453,417 
[a] cy «ery ene Sere roe Ry ALONE 21,272,429 12,743,679 — 8,528,750 
Raw hides and skins... ....... 2,011,841 2,635,495 + 624,151 
Bite LAG ONS NTe steragh 4,117,308 7 944,223 + 3,826,915 
Seedat 2) 242 sta wae. 2°728,127 11,631,015 + 8,902,888 
IT ay RE RRR et 1,081,097 505,121 672.076 
SECIS se a a a 291,280 570,102 + 278,822 
Sa Ue a OR At Be 902,900 1,116,578 + 213,678 
Cotto goodsivic..2-.h0ie.t00..0000 369,964 8,100,658 + 7,730,694 
PDO COO oe oat wcceleencistv oot 182,459 3,237,993 Hey 2,08 Fae 
Tanned hides and skins 514,516 2,956,439 + 2,441,923 
BCE. pe eee SRC Ls. 278,944 775,063 + 496,119 
58,882,232 94,826,634 +. 35,944,402 























These heads, as will be seen, represent the great bulk of the 
exports. : 

The exports of opium, raw cotton, and silk decreased and need 
not be considered. The following either fell in price or remaincd 
nearly stable, sugar, tea, indigo, raw hides and skins, jute (up to 
1889), linseed (up to 1892), rape, castor (up to 1889), teak, cotton 
goods, jute goods, lac (up to eee tanned hides and skins (up 
to 1893). 

Thus we are left with only the following heads to consider, 
rice, wheat, spices, til, and raw wool, aggregating an export of 
Rx. 17,808,984 in 1892-93 in excess of 1871-72. This figure 
includes the export of rice, the great bulk of the increase of which 
represents exports from Burma; and it must be remembered that 
a new province in Upper Burma was added in the interval, with a 
settled government and every encouragement given to trade. The 
increase of the export from India (excluding Burma) was only 
1,450,000 cwt., valued at Rx. 2,224,coo; and this small increase in 
twenty-one years, considering the enormous production, could not 
have affected prices in the smallest degree. 

But even including rice, a reference to Appendix A will show 
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that the increased demand for exports which have risen in price is 
under 2°2 per cent. of the production of the.country, and it is 
impossible to believe that this small increase during the space of 
twenty-one years could not have been met without affecting prices. 

The entire increase in the exports amounts only to 4°9 per cent. 
of the production of the country, and it may safely be said that 
exports have not had any appreciable effect in raising prices in 


India. 
(d.) Competition of other Countries. 


It has been suggested that the increase in the exports caused 
the demand to exceed the supply, and hence prices have risen. 
This argument has already been dealt with, but another point 
in this connection is the effect on prices of the competition of other 
countries in supplying the exports supplied by India. 

As regards the food supply, Rice and Wheat are the only two 
which are exported to any extent, the latter only since 1881-82 in 
any quantity. In rice, India has practically no competitor in the 
particular quality she mainly exports. Rice is exported from 
Siam, Cochin China, Japan, Madagascar, Java, and Carolina; but 
all excel and fetch a higher price than Indian rice. Burman rice, 
on the other hand, excels all otbers for distillation purposes. 

Wheat is another matter. Indian wheat is inferior to all other 
wheats, and ordinarily only fills gaps in the supplies from other 
countries. The price must therefore be regulated by prices else- 
where, when the supply from those countries is sufficient to meet 
the demand; if it is not, India can fix the market, and probably 
did so for many years before Argentina commenced her export of 
the grain. It seems probable that the prices of neither rice or 
wheat have been affected by outside competition, though in the 
case of wheat it is possible that prices might otherwise have risen 
Ingher than they have done. Tea, coffee, indigo, and opium are 
almost entirely produced for export. The price cf coffee has risen 
considerably owing to the abolition of coffee planting in Ceylon. 
In tea, India has Ceylon and China as competitors; this, coupled 
with the enormous increase in the production in recent years, has 
caused the supply to exceed the demand, and prices have fallen. 
In. indigo and opium India holds a monopoly, but in both com- 
modities the supply has apparently exceeded the demand, and 
prices have fallen. 

Jute, seeds and hides, and skins are also produced to a great 
extent for export purposes. Jute is a monopoly of India, and in 
seeds India only has Russia, and recently Argentina, as com- 
petitors. The exports of seeds from Russia were much smaller 
than from India, her supply was limited, and India practically 
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held a monopoly. The area cultivated under jute has increased 
enormously during the past twenty years, and the supply and 
demand up to 1890 apparently equalised each other, as prices 
remained fairly steady, some years up, some years down. Since 
1891 the price has risen. The same remarks are applicable to 
seeds, except “ til”? which has risen in price. Raw hides, in which 
India has competitors in Australasia, South Africa, and Canada, 
fell in price, whilst skins rose. Coal has had to compete with 
Heglish coal, and being much inferior, has fallen in price. Raw 
wool, in spite of its many competitors, has however risen. 

Cotton goods in competition against England have fallen in 
price, whilst jute goods, also in competition with Great Britain, 
were fairly steady up to 1888, when a rise took place, followed by 
a fall to normal prices, and silk goods have also been fairly steady. 

From this brief summary of the facts it appears that in cases 
when India has had to compete with other countries in the supply 
of any commodities, prices have ordinarily remained steady, or have 
fallen, and as the bulk of the commodities indigenous to the 
country, which form the very greatly preponderating portion of 
the inland trade of the country, the trade which actually regulates 
the question of the position and course of prices, have risen in 
price, 1t is evident that the export trade, and its various interests 
and conditions, have caused the general level of prices to be con- 
siderably lower than it would otherwise have been. 


(e.) The Condition of the Currency. 


We have now to consider the important question of the con- 
dition of the currency, and its effect on the level of prices. Some 
years ago Mr. F. C. Harrison, of the Indian Financial Department, 
published an article on the ‘‘ Rupee Census ” in the “ Economic 
“ Journal,” and the facts and suggestions then made have been 
brought up to date year by year. The method employed by him 
was borrowed from Jevons, on the principle that if the mintage of 
a certain year formed 20 per cent. of the circulation, the circula- 
tion could not exceed five times the amount minted in that year. 
The theory is no doubt sound, and the method adopted by Mr. 
Harrison for working it out admirably conceived and ably executed ; 
but what economists require to know is whether the theory is 
altogether practicably applicable to India, where two such factors 
as hoarding and melting down coined money are so common, 
circumstances which might tend to vitiate any general theory. 
To test this,an attempt has been made to work cut the circulation, 
year by year, on practical lines based on such information as is 
available for the purpose. The result is given in Appendices H 
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nd F, and the principle and method adopted for arriving at the 
igures given are explained below. 

Appendix E opens with the gross import of Silver and the 
amount received into the mints for coinage. It is necessary to 
commence with the year 1835, as all coinage since that date is now 
legal tender. The figures given are the recorded ones, and show 
a gross receipt of Rx. 446,644,553 in the sixty-one years from 1835 
to 1895, of which Rx. 326,274,410 was taken to the mints. The 
Custom Honse returns did not distinguish between bullion and 
Government Rupees before the year 1893, and some portion of the 
balance of imports not taken to the mint was in the shape of 
coived legal tender rupees. | 

Col. 4 gives the gradual decrease in the circulation of the 
coinage coined before 1835, which ceased to be legal tender in 
1877. Of this coinage about 23 crores is recorded as having been 
tendered to the mints for recoinage between 1835 and 1876, and 
remembering that the coinage between 1800 and 1835 amounted 
to 65% crores, it is a fair assumption that the circulation, including 
the cash balance in the government treasuries, was at least 
37 crores in the beginning of 1835, of which 23 crores was 
_ recoined and the balance of 14 crores otherwise absorbed, probably 
mainly in ornaments, during the forty-one years it remained legal 
tender. The rate of decrease is based on the amount tendered 
each year for recoinage, which is given in detail in Col. 5, whilst 
Col. 6 contains the balance otherwise disposed of. 

Col. 7 shows the balance of Silver bullion and imported Govern- 
ment Rupees not taken to the mints, and the ante 1855 coin 
melted down each year. The aggregate of the two amounts to 
Rx. 134,370,443 for the whole period of sixty-one years, and may 
ke considered to represent an almost absolutely correct figure. 

The next point for consideration is how this enormous mass of 
Silver was disposed of,,and in dealing with the balance not taken 
to the mints the import represented by coined Rupees will be 
treated as bullion, as, for reasons which will explain themselves 
hereafter, it is practically immaterial whether the import was 
entirely Rupees or entirely bullion. Silver bullion is used in the 
Native States mints for the manufacture of ornaments and for 
export, and possibly also to a limited extent for hoarding. In 
order to arrive at the circulation, it is of no real consequence to 
ascertain in what proportion under each head the net bullion avail- 
able each year was disposed of, but it is necessary to allot the 
balance available to one or other of the heads so as not to allot 
newly coined Rupees for the same purpose again. In this view the 
Native mints have been first dealt with, and assigned their annual 
requirements for coinage purposes from the bullion; when a 
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balance still remains available, it has been assigned to the purpose 
of making ornaments, and if there is a still further balance, it 
has been treated as an export. 

We now arrive at the second part of the statement, and enter 
into the uncertain and estimated portion. We have first to ascer- 
tain what the annual demand for Silver (coin or bullion) for orna- 
ments was during the whole period. There is practically little to 
guide us in forming an estimate except the figures for 1894 and 
1895. The gross import of bar Silver in 1894 and 1895 was 
Rx. 15,604,817. Of this Rx. 18,024 went to the Indian Mints, 
Rx. 1,976,896 was disposed of at the mints of the Native States, 
and Rx. 852,963 was exported, aggregating Rx. 2,847,883, leaving 
Rx. 12,756,934 for disposal otherwise. It is well known that a 
considerable amount of Rupees came out of hoards during the two 
years in question, their place being taken by uncoined Silver, but 
it is of course impossible to say what the exact figure was. It will 
probably be well within the mark to put it down at 3; crores for 
the two years, which leaves 94 crores, or 44 crores a year for orna- 
ments. This figure has accordingly been accepted as the demand 
for the two years, and the basis on which the estimate for the 
whole period has been framed. 

The population of all India was about 300 millions in 1895; a 
demand of Rx. 4,800,000 for ornaments therefore represented a 
demand of 1 crore of rupees for every 63 millions of people. 

In 1835 the population of all India was about 163 millions, 
and it may fairly be estimated that the individual wealth in the 
country in 1895 was proportionately at least double what it was in 
1&35. On this assumption one crore of Rupees for ornaments 
in 1835 was sufficient for 125 millions of people, and this figure, 
representing an outlay of Rx. 1,300,000 for that year, has been 
treated as the starting point, the allotment for each intervening 
year gradually increasing in proportion to the increase of popula- 
tion and wealth, and working up to the ascertained allotment for 
1895. In certain years, 7.e., the mutiny and famine years, a 
smaller allotment has been made, as it is well known that Natives 
sell their ornaments in times of scarcity; in fact, in the famine 
years of 1877, 1878, about 2} crores of rupees of Silver was tendered 
at the mints for coinage in excess of the gross import. 

The result of this estimate gives a grand total of Rx. 138,163,777 
_in actual weight of Rupees, representing above 200 crores in value. 
Of the population of 300 millions in 1895, about 146 millions were 
females, and of these only about 87 millions were 15 years of age 
and over. Silver ornaments are not often permanently lost in 
India, and their wastage is not very considerable, as great care is 
ordinarily taken of them. If therefore we leave out of considera- 
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tion all Silver ornaments made before 1835 (the import of Silver 
between 1800 and 1835 was 824 crores), and take a loss on account 
of wastage of 5 per cent. on the manufacture since that date, we 
find that every female in the country now possesses on an average 
Rs. 9 in weight of ornaments, at a value of about Rs. 13 or 
every female of 15 years and upwards possesses on an average 
Rs. 142 in weight of ornaments, at a value of Rs. 21. These 
figures at first sight do not appear high, but those who know 
India are aware of the many millions of the poorer classes whose 
females do not possess a single ornament of any description, whilst 
the ornaments of the richer classes are ordinarily in Gold, of 
which metal 1485 crores worth was imported between 1835 and 
1892. This amount of Gold with the Silver allotted for ornaments 
and plate, aggregates 2865 crores in weight alone. The probabili- 
ties appear to be that the figures, if erring on either side, err on 
the side of excess. 

Col. 12 shows the portion of the annual demand for ornaments 
met from coined Rupees. It is a popular notion that these 
ornaments are almost entirely made from coined money, which is 
a sort of trade mark guaranteeing the genuineness of the metal. 
It is probable that most natives endeavour to have their ornaments 
made out of coined money, but it is equally probable that the 
silversmith as often as otherwise manages in his own interests to 
substitute bullion for coins when putting the metal imto the 
melting pot. If this was not the case, it would be quite impossible 
to account for the enormous amount of Silver bullion brought to 
the country and not taken to the minis. The statement shows 
that Rx. 74,109,844 worth of bullion, and Rx. 64,053,933 in 
coined rupees, were used for the purpose. 

Col. 18 gives the annual demand for coinage at the mints of 
the Native States. This again is an estimate, as no record appears 
to have been kept of the amount so coined previous to 1891. In 
1891 and 1892 the coinage was Rx. 2,657,157, but a considerable 
part of this was recoinage, which is not distinguished in the 
returns; the sum of Rx. 1,200,000 therefore probably represents 
the actual new demand in each of the two years. On this basis, 
the mintage for the whole period of sixty-one years has been 
estimated, giving an aggregate total of 44 crores, Of this coinage 
the probabilities are that the greater portion still remains in 
circulation in the shape of Native coinage, because the people of 
the Native States, for obvious reasons, much prefer to hoard or to 
make their ornaments out of Government Rupees. The population 
of British India is at least six times that of the Native States 
minting their own coin, and even in these States the Government 
Rupee is in considerab‘e circulation. If therefore the present 
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circulation of Government Rupees is 160 crores, it is very im- 
probable that the circulation of the Native mints exceeds 25 crores, 
probably very considerably less, and the aggregate coinage of 
44 crores allowed for, gives a wide margin for absorption in other 
ways. 

Col. 14 shows the amount of this mintage out of Government 
Rupees, z.e., the total Native coinage in Col. 18 minus the Native 
coinage from bullion, Col. 8. 

Col. 15 gives the recorded export of Silver by sea, aggregating 
Rx. 71,578,186 for the whole period. Some portion of this re- 
turned to India by sea, and was included without distinction in the 
sea imports, and some portion returned by land. No allowance has 
been made in the statement for exports privately made, because 
the probabilities are that the imports similarly made were at least 
equal to the exports. The exports as recorded do not distinguish 
‘between bullion and coined money, but it is known that a con- 
siderable amount of bullion has left India at different periods for 
China and elsewhere, occasionally for Europe. The bulk of the 
export has, however, been treated as coined money, the aggre- 
gate up to the end of 1892, given in Col. 16, amounting to 
Rx. 51,589,187, whilst the export of bullion is shown in Col. 10 as 
Rx. 15,141,899. 

We must now refer to the second statement, Appendix F. In 
Col. 2 we find the circulation of Rupees coined before 1835, which 
gradually diminished till all disappeared in 1877, when this coinage 
-ceased to be legal tender. 

Col. 3 gives the coinage since 1835, including recoinage of the 
ante 1835 Rupees, Col. 4 giving the totals to date. 

Cols. 5 and 6 give the investment of the currency reserve in 
Government securities, representing an issue of Rupee paper 
without reserve, and therefore adding to the circulation. 

Cols. 7 and 8 give the net import or export of treasure as 
recorded in the Inland Trade Returns, figures for which are 
recorded from 1877 only. 

Col. 9 gives the annual total of these various columns, and may 
be accepted as representing a figure as nearly correct as possible. 

Col. 10 gives the recorded cash balance in the Government 
treasuries. This represents so much money locked up, and has 
therefore been treated as a reduction of the circulation. From 
1862 the average of the balances on the last day of every month 
in the year has been taken, but previous to 1862 this information 
is not available, and the balance at the end of the financial year 
has been adopted. 

Cols. 11 and 12 give an estimate of the coin hoarded in the 
couatry. This is probably the most uncertain cf all the heads 
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dealt with, as there is absolutely no information of any sort to 
be obtained. It is, however, certain that the popular idea 
is a very exaggerated form of the truth, and the enormous 
hoards that are said to exist are frequently, as has often been 
proved, mere efforts of the imagination. The late Maharajah of 
Scindia was reported to have hoarded an almost incredible 
amount, but when he died in 1889, his hoard was found to 
amount to 4 crores only, and this was turned into Government 
paper, and the Rupees swelled the circulation. Some years back 
a man, represented to be the wealthiest individual in the North- 
West Provinces, was said to have hoarded at least 10 crores of 
rupees. On his death under half a crore was found. These are two | 
examples out of many. It is possible that the wealthier natives hoard 
to some extent in Gold, as there was a net import of Rx. 148,490,518 
of that metal between 1835 and 1892, and it seems impossible that 
the whole of this could have been turned into ornaments. The 
estimate of Silver hoards entered in the statement gives a total of 50 
crores of Rupees, and this probably represents the very maximum. 

Cols. 13, 14, and 15 give the coin melted in Native mints, and 
as ornaments and exported, brought up to date each year, from 
Cols. 13, 14, and 15 of the previous statement (Appendix E). 

Col. 16 gives the annual total of all the columns which repre- 
sent the absorption of the Rupee, and Col. 17 makes the deduction 
of these heads from the gross calculation, representing the active 
circulation each year, and Col. 18 gives the index numbers on the 
basis of the circulation of 1871 = 100. The result is as follows :—. 
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It is noteworthy that if the active circulation in 1892 is added 
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to the cash balance in the treasuries it amounts to 1813 crores 
which is almost identical with the 180 crores estimated in that 
year by Mr. HE. O. Leech, then Director of the United States 
Mint, as the circulation of India. 

Mr. Harrison, as a result of the working of his theory, con- 
cludes that the circulation (including the Government cash 
balances) was 115 crores from 1876-86, that in 1888-89 it rose to 
120 crores, and was about 125 crores in 1892-93. The figures 
worked out in this paper differ considerably in quantity, 
but both tend in the same direction of increase. Mr. Harrison, 
however, allows for an increase of 10 crores only in the seventeen 
years 1876-92. During that period 173 crores of silver were 
imported into the country, 2 crores were added to the circulation 
by the investment of the Currency Reserve, 4 crores came out of 
Scindia’s hoards, about 3 crores were recoined and swelled the 
circulation from the new Upper Burma province, 3 crores were 
received on the balance of the inland trade, representing a total 
of 185 crores. Of this 24? crores were exported, and not more 
than 18 crores could have been required in the Native mints, 
leaving 1304 crores to be otherwise disposed of. Mr. Harrison 
adds 10 crores to the circulation, but it seems almost impossible 
that the whole of the remainder, 7.e., 120 crores, could have been 
absorbed in ornaments and hoarding during the seventeen years in 
question. 

Looking at the figures given in the statement, in the period 
under review from 1861 we find the circulation increased very 
rapidly up to 1866, and from then to 1876 it remained almost at 
the same figure, with variations each year; the circulation in the 
latter year being 3 crores under that of the former. In 1877 a 
very marked rise took place, gradually increasing during the two 
following years, when it became almost stationary again, up to 
1884; a rise then recommenced, and continued up to 1892, after 
which a contraction set in. 

The index numbers have been entered in the diagram, 
Appendix K, in a dotted line A, and the similarity of the 
course of the circulation from 1877 with the course taken by 
Rupee prices after eliminating the effects of the rainfall, as shown 
in line D, is very marked. It is true that the circulation 
rose higher than prices in 1877, but it is obvious that, even if 
prices had remained stationary, the circulation would have had to 
increase slightly in order to meet the increase in population and 
wealth of the country, whereas the increase has been out of all 
proportion to actual requirements. The figures and the course the 
two have taken, as shown in the diagram, appear to form a peculiar 
proof of the quantitative theory, and show that the continuous 
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inflating of the currency has had a marked effect in raising prices. 
Lord Herschell’s committee when sitting to consider the question 
of the closing of the Indian mints, declared that the open mints 
attracted more Silver than the country required. This argument 
has recently been tabooed on the ground that such an event was 
an impossibility, because India only received Silver in payment for 
the goods she exported. Economists, however, do not require to 
be reminded of the flaw in this argument, and the figures given 
unquestionably prove that the declaration made by the committee 
was correct. 


(f.) Summary of the Causes of the Fluctuations. 


From the facts and figures given in this section of the paper, 
it appears that the first and most important factor which has 
assisted in causing the serious fluctuations in Rupee prices has 
been the rainfall of the country. But the fluctuations so caused 
though violent were only temporary, and if all else had remained 
the same, prices would apparently. have resumed their normal con- 
dition after the effects of the short supply of rain had passed 
away. But, as a matter of fact, prices did not resume their 
normal state, indicating that other causes entered into play in 
raising prices. 

Of the next three suggested factors, we find that though both 
the extension of railways and the increased demand for exports 
may have had a tendency to raise prices, that tendency was only 
temporary, or, if permanent at all, only in a slight degree, whilst 
on the other hand the competition of a foreign country in India’s 
products had a distinctly deterrent effect against a rise of the 
prices of the commodities concerned, and in some cases necessitated 
a fall. Had not this latter factor come into play, it appears 
evident that the general level of prices of all commodities taken 
would have risen higher than has actually been the case. <A 
reference to the statement in Section LV above (p. 92), Col. 2, 
will show that if food commodities alone are taken, and the food 
supply is the one least affected by outside competition, the rise is 
considerably higher than the rise shown in Col. 5, the prices of 
all commodities. Col. 4, the prices of Indian manufactures, shows 
practically normal figures with a tendency to fall, and it is 
in manufactures that India has the greatest competition with 
outside. 

The last factor, the condition of the currency, has played an 
important part in raising prices. The fluctuations caused by this 
factor are not so violent as those caused by the rainfall, but 
are more permanent, though now that the inflation of the currency 
is being reversed, and contraction is setting in, prices will no 
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doubt continue to fall after the present pressure is removed, 
provided that the meteorological conditions do not again derange 
matters, as they are doing in the present year. 


VIl.— Monthly Prices. 


It is a matter of interest to economists generally to trace the 
effect of the closure of the mints in India on Rupee prices. With 
this object monthly index numbers have been prepared for the 
period January, 1891, to July, 1896. The numbers in relation to 
Gold have also been worked out, and both are entered in a 
diagram, Appendix L, in which is also entered Mr. Sauerbeck’s 
index numbers of Gold commodities, and index numbers of the 
Gold price of the Rupee, and of Silver. 

The index numbers of Rupee prices in India, (1) in relation to 
the Rupee, (2) in relation to Gold, are as follows :— 


Rupee Prices in relation to the Rupee. 


























1891. 1892. 1893. 1894. 1895. 1896. 
January NRE UNIS Rec cae 121 141 141 132 130 128 
BODPUBTY,: a .spccst ancy 122 140 141 | 181 129 129 
ML AYRE Stties eiccesek aces 124 140 141 129 127 e227 
#1) ot Mies epee ret ee ee 124 141 138 131 126 127 
May Pe NEC nee Tee 124 142 139 132 127 130 
SVAITIO bar oo iesca incaoccoet 124. 142 138 133 128 133 
ALLY erecta eee 125 142 137 1338 128 134 
Angsty ALsee ss. 129 142 137 134 129 — 
September neers tee a SIT 140 1338 182 128 = 
CUCL GU ENT by costcserss ies 131 138 137 Ti 129 — 
November ................ YP aloo 141 136 130 129 — 
December 3533; Mechs 144 144 133 129 128 — 





Rupee Prices in relation to Gold. 





1891. 1892. 1893. 1894. 1895. 1896. 








ARC g Sapo eee ae 95°2 98'8 89'1 83°6 FEZ 768 
OARS wets dedccinnce 90°9 95°5 83:0 77°6 70°8 79°2 
FAIS) 1c ae ee a ed 91°5 93°9 88'3 769 70°6 79-1 
pale tit, 904 | 918 | 864 | 762 | 719 | 771 
LE oe rh 89°7 93°3 87°6 72:9 LP) 77°6 
21 Og ae a 90°4. 94° 4, 88°7 742 72°6 80°2 
A Veen eae 93°5 92°6 91°8 73°4 Gol 81:2 
TCT ee 956 89°2 89:0 761 731 — 
September ........... ... 96°2 87°6 89°3 76°4 73°9 — 
ROU DICT © Scan. cy citocens vues 95°2 88:0 88'°8 74:7 76°0 — 
November  ..........+6..-- 95°2 90°0 88°7 73°83 76:0 — 
December  ..........cc00 102°7 90°1 86:2 70°7 76°2 — 








It will be noticed in the statement of Prices in relation to the 
Rupee that prices rose all through 1891, in 1892 they were fairly 
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steady throughout the year, and continued so till July in the 
following year. In that month, following the closure of the mints, 
prices began to drop, and though this drop was scarcely per- 
ceptible at first, yet the index number in January, 1894, was nine 
points lower than in January, 1893. Throughout 1894 prices 
remained fairly steady, with a downward tendency, and again in 
1896 up to April, when the index number was only three points 
lower than in January, 1895, and five points lower than in January, 
1894. In May, 1896, prices sprang up three points, and another 
three in June, and four in July. This rise was due to anticipated 
short rains, which were unfortunately experienced during the 
recent rainy season. 

The inference to be derived from these figures is that the 
closing of the mints had an almost immediate effect on prices, 
probably due to the fact that it was at once realised that the 
previous continuous inflation of the currency would cease, and as 
a matter of fact, as has already been shown, a slight contraction of 
the currency took place during 1893-94. 

Looking next at the second statement, giving Rupee prices in 
relation to Gold, and line C in the diagram, Appendix L, 
we find that prices had a downward tendency during 1892 and 
in 1893 before the mints were closed, after which they remained 
fairly steady for the rest of the year, excepting a temporary rise 
in July, 1893. In 1894 the fall became very marked, recovery 
taking place very slowly during 1895 and 1896, beginning from 
April, 1895. The heavy fall in 1894 was due to the rapid fall in 
the rupee in that year owing to the procedure adopted in the sale 
of Council Bills. 

If we take the years 1891 and 1892 and the five months of 
1893, before the closure of the mints, we find the monthly averages 
to have been :— 


POLGAM Arete Hotes ec terse Rs necescankeene 100 
TATOO SDIELGUS ovactiod-otdatestoectiossets Ceocaceotots 92°I 
SOT NASR MeO lego oe basse vaees tea das duaeah nee 68°6 


Taking Rupee prices as the standard, Gold appreciated 7:9, 


and Silver depreciated 23°5. 
In the two years and seven months after the mints were 
closed the monthly averages were :— 


Gold ie Ae eee ss cans eck eee 100 
Rapes: Prices Ve ceke.spese ease nay eatcdans yas 99°6 
Sil VOR Vigeseinonceteebiatere tans ieee Nis eosin 50°0 


That is to say, with the Rupee price as the standard, Gold 
appreciated 22°4, and Silver depreciated 27°6. But, as has already 
been inferred, the position since the closing of the mints has been 
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peculiar, as the course adopted by the India Office in regard to the 
sale of Council Bilis caused the Rupee to remain steady for a 
time, and afterwards to fall very rapidly and heavily, with the 
result that the consequences were not natural, and therefore not 
a safe guide of the actual effect of the closing of the mints. 


The following figures are the monthly index numbers of Silver 
and of the Rupee for the period in question :— 




































































1891. 1892. 1893. 189 4. 1895. 1896. 

Silver. | Rupee.f Silver. | Rupee.{ Silver. | Rupee] Silver. | Rupee } Silver. | Rupee.j Silver. | Rupee. 
{CEG Cia ae 78°9 | 78°7 yor | 63°0 | 63°2 | 51°7 | 63°3 | 44°9| s4'0 | 504) 6174 
February. ....... 750 | 74°65 68°2 | 63°0 | 63°1 | 48°1 | 59°2 | 40°1 | s4°9 | 50°9| 6174 
EOE essen nees 73°9 | 73°8 67°t |. 62°6 | 62°6 | 44°8 | 59°6 | 46°5 | 55°6 | 51°5 | 60°7 
BADE YE cori scvacsnasns ORL 19270 65° | 62°5 | 62°6 | 47°3 | 58°2 | 50:0] 571 | SIL] 6073 
NE Vm coelas.shse ct (ali 72"3 65°7 | 62°6| 63°0 | 47°2| 55°2 | 50°3 | 56°9 | 51°1| 60'1 
‘NYS eee T9192" 66°5 | 614) 64°3 | 47°71] 55°38 | 50°0| 56°7 | 51°6| 59°3 
LU rn vesv vacnise 75'6 | 74°8 65°2 | 546 | 67°0 | 47:1] 55°2 | 50°0| 56°3 | 515] 5972 
A SE, 2. ...+.- T4°7 | 7471 62°8 | 55°7 | 65°0 | 48°%| 56°8 | 50°0! 56-7 | 50°8| 60°6 
September........ 740 | 7374 62°6 | 56-1] 64°7 | 43°7) 57°y | 50:2] 57°7 | 49°9| 60°7 
Motober &....:5..:. 73-3 52°5 63°8 | 55°5 | 64°8 | 47°83 | 57°c | 509 | 589 | 49°4]| 61°6 
November........ 718 | 71°6 63°8 | 52°9| 65°2 | 47°6 | 56°8 | 50°6 | 58°9 | 49°2| 65°2 
December ........ P20 r7E 3 63°0 | 52°6 | 64°8 | 45°7| 54°38 | 501 | 59°5 | 49°2| 65°5 

Silver = 60°84d. per oz. = 100. Rupee = 23°34d. = 100. 


VIII.—The Hzxport of Food Grains. 


It will probably be asked how it is that, with the great rise 
in price of food grains as shown in this paper, it has been 
possible to export from India at all, remembering also that,the 
Gold price of Silver and of commodities fell in an almost equal 
degree up to 1893, the fall in the price of wheat and rice 
exceeding the general fall. These two, wheat and rice, are the only 
food grains that are exported from India, and they alone need there- 
fore be considered. As regards rice, there are special features in the 
Burma production in its great suitability for distillation purposes, 
which render it practically a monopoly. But apart from this, we 
find that the index number of rice as given by Mr. Sauerbeck 
fell to 55 in 1895, whereas English Gazette wheat fell to 42. 
It will therefore be sufficient if we discuss the position of 
wheat, and the remarks made in so far as prices are concerned, 
will apply also, only possibly more forcibly, to rice, and explain 
how its export has been profitable at enhanced Rupee prices. 

Indian wheat, as is well known, was uot accepted for many 
years in England, and the export was only nominal. In 1873 the 
export duty on it was abolished, and in 1873-74 the export was 
nearly six times that of the previous year, but even then it only 
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amounted to 12 millions of ewt. In 1875, 1876, and 1877 England’s 
crop partially failed, and India helped to fill the gap, the export 
amounting to nearly 63 millions of cwt. in the latter year. In 1878 
and 1879 India was visited by famine, and the export fell off. 
Previous to this English millers had complained that Indian wheat 
did not suit their mills, and the late Dr. Forbes Watson was 
deputed to inquire into the matter, the result of which was 
the issue of a memorandum pointing out the obstacles against the 
Indian grain gaining popularity in the English market. Since 
then efforts have been made to remove those obstacles, and with 
some success, but apart from this, Indian wheat is inferior in 
quality to other wheats, and commands a lower price. In 1881 
England’s harvest was again deficient, and in the following year 
the American crop failed, a syndicate of speculators “ cornered ” 
the grain, and Indian exports sprang to nearly 20 millions of ewt. 
In 1882 the export fell to 14 millions of cwt. In 1883 the 
American crop was again short, and India’s export rose to 21 
millions of ewt., Italy assisting in this case by taking a supply for 
the manufacture of maccaroni, a new use of the grain. In 1884 
the American and Huropean crops were abundant, and India’s 
export decreased. In 1885 both America and Kurope had short 
crops, and India’s export rose to 21 millions of cwt. In 1886 
Russia’s crop again failed, and India’s export amounted to 22} 
millions of cwt., Italy taking over 5 millions. In the following 
years up to 1890 Europe and America had average crops, and 
India’s export fell away. In 1891 the European crop was short, 
and Russia’s failed entirely, and export was prohibited from that 
country, with the result that India’s export amounted to 30} 
millions of cwt. Since then the American and European crops 
have been average or above the average, and India’s exports have 
fallen away. From these facts we are probably justified in assum- 
ing that Indian wheat is accepted in the Kuropean market only 
when other wheat is not obtainable ; in short, that India’s produc- 
tion merely fills the gap of the demand less the supply, though 
possibly this gap may sometimes have been an important one. 
This point will be referred to later on. 

We now come to the question of prices. 

The following table gives the total export from India and the 
amount exported to England, the index numbers of the Rupee 
prices of Indian wheat taken from the average of the four classes 
given in Appendix C. These prices have then becn converted 
into Gold at the exchange rate of the year, and their index numbers 
given. Col..6 gives the index numbers of the total cost in Rupees 
of 100 maunds of Cawnpore wheat landed in London, wd Calcutta. 
This cost includes the wholesale price, the railway and steamer 
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freights, and shipping charges. Col. 7 converts these prices into 
Gold at the average exchange rate of the year, and lastly, Col. 8 
gives the index numbers of the average of the two classes of wheat 


given by Mr. Sanerbeck in his Gold prices. 
























































Wheat. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Index Index Numbers Index Numbers Index 
. Export in Wats Index Rumiere Seber of tei Cost of oe Wheat, Numbers 
Year. fr ; ; of Price of Fe dian When Indian Wheat Landed in of Prices of 
rom India. into ; s indian W hea f London : 
Indian Wheat. | in relation to Landed in eae mre Enctisl: 
England. Gold in relation to ee 
; London. Gold. Wheat. 
cwt. cwt. rupee prices, rupee prices. 

1871 637,099 = 100 100 100 100 102 
Affe 394,010 161,915 1058 105 108 167 105 
°73 |" 1,755,954 741,350 1i1 108 111 108 110 
°74 | 1,069,076 1,059,076 106 102 98 94, 102 
°75 | 2,498,185 | 1,3 39,376 90 84 89 83 $4 
"76 | 5,583,336 | 3,296,575 84, 73 94 81 85 
77: | ~6,340,150 6,106,079 112 101 114 103 101 
°78 | 1,044,709 | 1,820,881 148 128 104 80 85 
"79 | 2,195,550 884,531 127 107 104 88 83 

1880 | 7,444,375| 3,230,144, 117 101 105 80 86 
°81 | 19,863,520 75338,751 101 86 98 84 88 
*82 | 14,144,407 | 8,463,716 106 90 94 80 85 
°83 | 20,956,495 | 1 1,248,988 105 87 94 78 vi 
*84 | 15,830,754. 7,980,981 93 77 78 63 65 
*85 | 21,060,519 12,175,260 88 70 G6 61 61 
’86 | 22,263,320 | 11,02 7,143 103 ry) 84. 63 53 
*87 | 13,538,169 8,512,526 129 95 94; 69 60 
’88 | 17,610,081| 8,166,254, 129 91 98 69 62 
’89 | 13,799,224 9,218,278 120 84: 93 65 59) 

1890 | 14,320,496 | 9,111,625 124 97 94, 74 61 
"OL | 30,303,425 | 13,011,253 141 105 106 79 69 
"92 | 14,973,453 | 12,496,335 148 o7 98 64 57 
°93 | 12,156,551] 6,199,985 | 130 83 94 60 49 
94. | 6,887,791 | 4,767,829 111 64 90 52 AL 
95 | 10,003,114) 6,035,430 125 71 93 53 44, 























The actual effect of the figures given in this table are more 


clearly shown in the diagram given in Appendix J. In this 
line A represents the price of wheat in India in relation to Gold, 
line C, the Gold cost of Cawnpore wheat landed im London, and 
line B, the selling price of wheat in England. 

If we compare the first with the last, we find that the diver- 
gence between the Gold price of wheat in India, and in London, 
on the basis of comparison with the year 1871, is very marked, and 
it is evident that if all else had remained the same, it would 
often, more especially since 1887, have been unprofitable to export 
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wheat to England. But the cost of transit, &., has decreased so 
enormously, that when we consider the Gold cost of Indian wheat, 
landed in London, and its selling price there, the matter assumes: 
an entirely different aspect. The railway freight of 100 maunds 
of wheat from Cawnpore to Calcutta decreased from Rs. 78 in 1871 
to Rs. 48 in 1890, at which it now stands. Thesteamer freight has 
variel greatly. It reached its highest point in 1876 at Rs. 133°20, 
and fell to Rs. 37°43 in 1873. In 1881 it was Rs. 125°52, since 
which the rate gradually fell to Rs. 54:12 in 1890. It rose to 
Rs. 82°12 in 1891, and was Rs. 63°81 in 1895. 

With these variations, and with the fall in the Gold price of 
Silver, we find the English selling price of wheat running very 
evenly with the aggregate cost of landing Cawnpore wheat in 
-London from 1871 to 1886, in several years the lines running 
absclutely identically. If we take the year 1883 as an example, 
a year in which the index number of both is 78, and work out the 
prices, we find that with the charges taken (not necessarily all, 
as wastage, agency charges, and shipping charges in England have 
not been included) the result means a profit of nearly 20 per cent. 
on the outlay to the exporter. 

Since 1887 prices have not worked so evenly, but if a profit of 
nearly 20 per cent. was obtainable in 1883, it is evident that a 
very large profit was still obtainable in 189], when the index 
numbers diverged by 10 points, and exports amounted to 304 
millions of cwt., the bulk of which was taken for the European 
Continent. 

It was before remarked, for the reasons stated, that India’s 
supply was required in EKngland and Hurope only for the purpose 
of equalising the supply and demand, and the diagram appears 
to bear out this inference, for it will be noticed that the largest 
exports were not in the most profitable years, 1882 and 1884 for 
example; whilst on the other hand the year 1891 is an example 
of the heaviest export in one of the least profitable years. 

In 1893 the total production of wheat in India amounted to 192 
millions of cwt., of which 12 millions were exported, representing 
about 6 per cent. It is hardly possible that this small export 
could have affected prices in the country one way or the other, and 
we may infer that the Indian prices of the grain have been fixed 
‘on their own merits, and quite irrespective of the Gold price in 
the London market. But if England requires wheat from India 
in order to cqualise the supply and demand, it is evident that she 
must accept it at India’s price, and this has apparently been done. 
In other words, India has in reality for many years past (Argentina 
has possibly taken her place in recent years) fixed the Gold price 
‘of wheat in London, Europe, and America. Now the importance 
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of wheat in England as a commodity requires little or no comment; 
it is probably the most important of all commodities, and the 
variations in its price sooner or later necessarily affect the prices 
of other commodities. If this is admitted, it is evident that 
India’s influence on the price of Hnglish wheat has also acted as 
an influence on all Gold prices. India therefore appears to have 
played an important part in the general fall of Gold prices, and 
has even to some extent brought it about by her powers to sell 
her Silver goods at a lower and lower price, as the Gold price of 
Silver fell, a fall rendered possikle by the demonetization of 
Silver in the West, and put into force by the system adopted by 
India for the sale of her Council Bills, coupled with her open 
mints. 


IX.— Wages in India. 


In the Blue Book published by the Government of India, 
** Prices and Wages in India,” the reputed wages of certain classes 
in different localities is given dating back to various dates chiefly 


from 1873. The population of all India according to the census 
of 1891 includes— 


Per Cent. 
Lp Aevicultnrishs RoC Bias dinetddaeo brane 61 
PU AOSLT IAL Nett ce ah te cocey 16 
PADIS WG OVENS hg Sy 7 eel eee MORN Be Sma Ae PR 9 
BE POTPBRSIO UN oa nae tact eS heege cd ne ae 4 
byl ORI CREM yore acco fey sok aankah« ee 4 
CoO Oranereae eri ho eal Loss Skandia 3 
eC IE TOMALES LAr eald reece: hickecs an See 3 


For the last four, which aggregate 14 per cent. of the whole, 
no record of wages is apparently kept, but for the first three, the 
great bulk of the whole, figures are given. 

In the following statement the wages of the agricultural 
labourer at six different selected typical localities are given, and 
four classes under the heads ‘‘ Industrial” and ‘‘ Labourers.”’ 

The result, given in the last column, representing the average 
index numbers of the whole, shows that there has been a distinct 
tendency to a rise in wages, though that rise has not been 
regular throughout. 
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Agricultural Labourer. ; Carpenter, Unskilled. | Skilled ee : 

Year. ) rarer Skilled, theta ce Murree | ‘Total. ee 
oe et Deir Bombay. ad aaa Mirzapore. ee Madris, eI a 
1873....| 100 | 100 | 100 | 100} 100} 100 100 100 6| 100 100 = | 1,000 | _ 100 
74....| 100 | 100 | 100 | 106] 100; 100 100 160. ¢h100 tory, 41,007 | 168 
°75....,| 100 | 100 | 89 | 106} 100] 100 80 99 98 102, 1. O74) oF 
°76...., 100 | 108 | 89 106 125 100 80 100 80 102 985 98 
dey FOOs1 03 &9 106 125 100 80 100 80 iy PROT4.1) 9g 
°78....| 100 | 100 | . 89 106 | 125 100 90 100 93 gl 994 | 99 
P19.e 100 12103 1-89 | L067] O12 Br Z0 90 102 80 $8 | 1,003 | 100 
°80...., 100 | 103 | 89 | 106} 125 | 100f 100 102 80 88 993 gg 
Bolt tO e103 ,. 80 106 | 125 90 90 102 97 88 990 | 99 
Peo ekOO 10a 7 89.) 91244) 128 90 80 102 97 88 | 998 | 100 
'83.... L002 1034 "89° 1225) "P25 80 SO 102 97 rio ~ 'f4;018 | 102 
°84..... 107 | 103 | 89 124 }- 100 93 90 102 96 110... }/1,014 | 101 
*85..... 129 | 93; 100 | 122] 100] 107 100 102 97 Ero 41,060 | 106 
£86...) 129 | 107 )114-)) 192.) | (87) ea Geal e100 Tee pled 9s 1,047 | 105 
*87...., 186} 120 |} 100 | 122; JOO 160 100 116 87 98. | 1,186 
°88..... 129 | 107 | 100 | 122 87 160 100 $19 100 gee 1AIG 4 242 
°89..... 129:| 107 | 100 | 122 87 | 147 100 128 | 101 gfe 1,116 Iixa2 
*90..... 129 | 107 | 100} 122 87 | 147 120 12a 1.304 66% 4 oo 4 ine 
°91..4.) E299 81201009 TA22 9825 133 120 130 102 95 1,176 | 118 
792...) 129.1,4,80.41 100, |. 122 87 150 100 136 103 95 1,102 | 110 
S03 5.0129 4120 1 el OO We 122 Sf 150 150 136 103 95 1,192 | 119 
°94....., 129 | 120 | 1338 122 87 150 120 138 103 95 1,197 | 120 
BOD 429 | 1204-100 | “122 87 153 100 147 103 | 95 1,156 | 116 








X.—The Course of Silver and the Rupee. 


It is popularly believed that before the mints were closed the 
Rupee followed Silver, and that since their closure the two have 
acted independently of each other. Appendix L shows the course 
of the Rupee and Silver monthly since the mints were closed, and 
brings out the following facts as quoted from a note by Mr. J. E. 
O’Conor, C.I.E., Director-General of Statistics in India, who 
published a diagram and an explanatory note in his last ‘“‘ Review 
‘‘ of Trade in India,” showing the course of the Rupee and Silver 
half-monthly from January, 1892, to 80th June, 1896. 

*(1.) The price of silver, which seemed to have been steadying in the last 
two months of 1898, fell rapidly and heavily immediately after the announcement 
in January, 1894, regarding the sale of Council Bills to the highest bidder, and as 
there was no other reason for the full, it is not unreasonable to infer that the fall 
was caused by the fall of the rupee which it followed.” 

«(2.) Since then every rise or fall in the value of the rupee has been accom- - 
panied by a rise or fall, though not exactly a similar rise or fall, in the price of, 
silver.” 


The conclusion arrived at is that, since the closure of the mints, 
the Rupee has become the dominant factor, and, on the whole, 
determines the price of Silver. The reason why this has been 
the case is, to quote Mr. O’Conor again, as follows :— 
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“The demand (of silver) from India is not, it is true, equal to more than 
about a sixth of the production of silver, but it is a regular and wholesale demand, 
while all the other demand for silver is of a fitful and more or less retail character, 
and the silver market, which is of a very sensitive nature, is in its general move- 
ments over a period evidently more affected by the Indian demand than by all 
other demands put together. Therefore when the conditions of trade (or specula- 
tion) induce a demand for Council Bills, and a rise in the exchange value of the 
rupee, and Indian dealers in silver think it will be profitable to import the inetal, 
an immediate effect is produced upon the silver market, which responds to the 1ise 
in the value of the rupee by a more or less equivalent rise in the price of silver. 
There certainly are times when silver is not affected by the rupee, and moves up 
and down independently and in response to other influences; such movements 
are of a transitory and fleeting character, and the general movement of the silver 
line is distinctly responsive to the general movement of the rupee line.” 


On this point facts and figures appear to bring us to the 
conclusion that Mr. O’Conor’s contention is correct, and that the , 
explanation of the cause of the apparent economic phenomenon is 
perfectly consistent with the probabilities of the case. But the 
first point regarding Silver having been the dominant factor in 
regulating the Exchange value of the Rupee before the mints were. 
closed is another matter, and is not of such certainty as would 
naturally be inferred. 

The monthly fluctuations of Saliva and the Rupée in 1891 and 
1892 were as follows :— 





















































1891. 1892. 

Si ver. Rupee. Silver. | Rupee. 

AFR ALTEN og gia a hat mn Ay 78:9 18°7 70°4 70-1 
Hebruary 2 80L2.. 750 745 68°2 68°2 
Marelyjait cketxiat..:5 73°9 73°8 67°2 671 
PANIEN teehee cle tenaki lied 731 pegs 65:2 65:1 
LS PORTE OIG J etetoricte 73°1 42°3 65°9 65°7 
PRE Felt lDee lessee eles 73°9 72°9 66°7 66°5 
a ile caine ae ge Lees 75°6 74:8 65-2 65°2 
NAIC HEM sc adies Cosschs shes 747 TAL 63-0 62°8 
mepcember” sack. tecces- 740 73°4 62°7 62°6 
October yii..crgel gms: 73°3 72°77 64:0 63°8 
PN OGD DCT, ca: conaigs obi ne azis 718 71°6 64:0 63°8 
BICC IT OL sary ateess0cccedenn 720 713 63°1 63°0 
otal svssitcarwses 74°3 73°6 65°5 65°3 








Here we find the difference between the two in 1891 to have: 
been 0°7, and in 1892 only oz. Looking at the monthly figures: 
we find that the difference in January, 1891, was o-2, in February 
Silver fell 3:9, but the Rupee fell 4°2, z.c., the Rupee fell first. In: 
March Silver receded 1°1, the Rupee 0'7, 7.e., the Rupee having 
had a start, Silver fell in sympathy. In April the normal differ- 
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ence of 0:2 was regained. In May Silver remained steady, but 
the Rupee fe!l 0°6, 7.e., the Rupee fell first. Silver would have 
followed the Rupee, but other influences came into play, and Silver 
rose o'8 in June, and the Rupee being forced to follow rose o°6. 
In July the same influences continuing, Silver rose 1°7, and the 
Rupee following rose 1‘9. In August the Rupee dropped to 74'1, 
but Silver only to 74'7; in September and October both 
dropped 07 each month, the Rupee having already had the 
start. In November the Rupee fell 1°1, and Silver 1°5, Silver 
thus arriving at its normal condition of o:2 higher than the Rupee. 
In December Silver rose 0-2, but the Rupee did not respond, 
and fell 0°3, necessitating a heavier fall in January, 1892, in Silver 
1°6, than in the Rupee, t'2.. During the other months of 1892 a 
difference of o'1 or 0'2 was the normal state, and no particular 
inference can be drawn. The inference, however, derived from the 
year 1891 is that the Rupee dominated Silver in regulating the 
fall in Gold price, and Silver dominated the Rupee in regulating 
any rise in Gold price. 

The reason for this is perfectly intelligible, though at first 
sight it appears impossible. Before the closure of the mints the 
balance of trade in India was for the most part paid for by 
Council Bills and the remittance of Silver to India for coinage 
purposes. This remitted Silver was therefore equivalent to a 
remittance of Rupees, and the cost of the Rupee consequently 
regulated the value of the Silver when laid down at the mints. 
The Gold price of the Rupee itself was dependent on the amount 
it fetched at the auction sales of Council Bills. This price 
was obviously the lowest price at which it was obtainable, and 
competition only canie into play in a very small degree, because 
unless it was profitable to remit by means of Council Bills, the 
remittance was made in Silver. But the advantages of remittance 
of Council Bills is readily intelligible; it avoided risk and a con- 
siderable amount of trouble, just as it was advantageous to pay 
for exports by the remittance of Silver rather than by mer- 
chandise. To this extent competition existed; but even this 
competition was unable to procure a rise beyond a certain point, 
provided that the price of Silver did not rise, because prices in 
India had to be considered. The open mints of India attracted 
silver, z.e, currency, to the country, inflated the currency, and Rupee 
prices rose ; certain of India’s commodities could therefore only be — 
exported if assisted by a fall in the Gold price of the Rupee. 
Bids for Council Bills were accordingly regulated, and the price 
of Silver had to follow suit, or otherwise it would. have been un- 
profitable to import it into India. The demand. for India repre- 
sented about one-third of the production, and therefore regulated 
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its general price. Had Silver fallen first, the whole of the remit- 
tance to India would have been made in it, and Council Bills 
would have been neglected. It seems, however, that both fell 
almost simultaneously, the Rupee taking the lead. When the 
price of Silver rose for causes independent of the Rupee, the Rupee 
was forced to follow suit, because the high priced Silver, as com- 
pared with the Rupee, would have been unprofitable to export to 
India, and the competition for Council Bills would have become 
keen, and have necessarily placed the two on a par. The Rupee 
itself probably did not at any time take the lead in a rise, because 
a falling Rupee was necessary to Indian exporters under the strain 
of rising Rupee prices. 

The inference derived from the above is that the open mints 
of India attracted Silver beyond the wants of the country, and 
inflated the currency, causing Silver prices to rise; that this rise 
necessitated a fall in the Gold price of the Rupee, which was 
rendered possible by the method of the payment of India’s Gold 
debt, under a system of auction sales; that this necessity to con- 
tinue the fall in the Gold price of the Rupee forced a fall also in 
the Gold price of Silver, and that consequently a very large share 
of the currency troubles of the world during the last twenty-five 
years, v.e., since the demonetization of Silver, has been due to India’s 
open mints, coupled with her system of the payment of her Gold 
debt. 


X1.—The Closure of the Minis. 


The question whether India did wisely in closing her 
mints to the free coinage of Silver is one that still carries a 
considerable difference of opinion, and there are many who 
continue to hold that the measure was an unwise one, and should 
never have been adopted. Let us therefore glance at the effects 
produced by the action taken. In the first place, not a trace 
of anything prejudicial to the welfare and prosperity of the 
country is as yet apparent on the surface, and all that can be 
seen appears to be of a beneficial and salutary character. India 
is no longer the refuse sink of the world for Silver, and it 
is difficult to estimate to what extent the circulation of the 
country would have expanded and to what height prices would 
eventually have risen if the mints had not been closed. There is 
no doubt that the fluctuations in the rate of exchange from 1874 
onwards caused considerable difficulties in the management of the 
trade of the country, though the continuous fall in the Gold 
value of the Rupee must for a time have worked beneficially 
for exporters; but this obviously led to the increase of the cir- 
culation, and the consequent rise in prices, and though this rise 
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was apparently not felt in the exports for many years, still 
the high prices of 1889 to 1892 were beginning to have 
a deterrent effect on exports, and, within a few years, with: 
open mints into which Silver was poured, the external trade of 
the country would have suffered severely. The closure of the 
mints put a stop to this undue expansion of the currency, and 
the rise in prices was checked. Hxchange, at the same time, when- 
left to itself, was fairly steady from January, 1895, to November, 
1896, witha gradual progressive rise, and in spite of the unfortunate 
short rainfall of the present year, it appears probable that by the 
end of the present cold season the Rupee will have nearly reached 
the maximum point it can reach under the present official order, 
v.e., 16d., and had the country been blessed with a normal rainfall, 
prices would probably also have readjusted themselves sufficiently 
to encourage and increase the export trade of the country. The 
present difficulty in this respect is, however, only temporary, and 
assuming that the mints remain closed, prices will resume their 
normal level, falling as the circulation contracts ; and the resultant 
trade and prosperity of the country will prove the immense benefit 
derived by the action taken. When the Rupee reaches its maximum 
limit, 16d., or whatever figure it is decided to fix it at, it will be 
necessary to make it permanent by the establishment of a Gold_ 
standard, which can be done without difficulty, and without inter- 
fering with the interests of England or any other country by the. 
imitation of the simple process adopted by Java, namely, the 
abolition of the present system of the auction sales of Council 
Bills, and making Rupees exchangeable for Gold or vice versd at 
the rate fixed at some specified bank or other place in London,’ 
a small reserve of Gold being held to cover any possible balance 
of trade against India. 

India’s interests would of course be best served by the estab- 
lishment of universal monometallism of either metal, or by- 
bimetallism, and as the former is absolutely impracticabie, she 
lends her weight to the latter. Bimetallism is also thought to be 
impracticable by many, because England declines to become a 
partner init. Every one, even the most enthusiastic of bimetallists, 
must recognize that there are difficulties in England accepting the 
doctrine, and recent events have shown that its establishment is as. 
far distant as ever if England’s co-operation is a sine qud non. 
But there are many, and an important section, who consider that 
England’s partnership is not a necessity to success, and this | 
certainly appears to be the more sensible view to adopt. If 
the United States, the Latin Union, and India jointly agreed to 
the free coinage of Silver, there would be every chance, in fact 
almost certainty, of success, and under such conditions India 
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would no doubt be willing to re-open her mints, It seems there- 
fore that the proper course for bimetallists to take now is 
to do their utmost to bring about such a result, and with the 
powerful Silver party in the States, and the anxiety of France to 
place her enormous stock of undervalued Silver on a par basis, it 
would appear that such a result is far from impossible or even im- 
probable, provided that Hngland and Germany will give guarantees 
to assist all in their power in the maintenance of the system, and 
this would probably be possible by some device regulating the rate 
of discount when necessary. Until, however, bimetallism on some 
sound and assured basis is established, India should, and probably 
will, keep her mints closed. 
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B.—Area of Cultivation i 

















































































































Province. Rice. Wheat. Barley. Jawar. Bajra. Ragi. 
DM suG YS 5s. cp<sccedsosnenentieess 6,710,212 18,621 3,343 | 4,570,378 | 2,857,900 | 1,622,563 
BEI DRY 0. 05<s>cocsnceduee seeders 2,418,937 | 2,459,131 59,898 | 7,879,059 | 4,845,030 | 639,774 
TE GODL boi ae, sarscresroseg ayes 38,200,300 | 1,620,200 | 1,048,200 469,300* — 802,700 
bie AES ar 7,902,582 | 4,894,796 | 2,059,315 | 527,831 | 60,758 | 329,031 
DENIED ase co ne-ndey enter Beate: 816,341 | 8,800,826 | 1,581,215 | 2,116,268 | 1,762,096 11,454 
Central Provinces _ ........ 4,473,344 | 3,984,555 14,332 | 1,285,707 28,306 16,315 
BUY ID sn cases soocsevesesesensere 6,399,151 20,969 — 639,286 | 3,235 =< 
PY SSAIE Vilacieen't sn toterteocseeres 1g22,131 18 — ahs = nee 
BS CVAL, © qc tees sssersscateeneceeat 37,050 928,481 5 | 2,105,016 70,734 -* 
Coorg, Ajmere, and 
eas Foote whee 76,512 38,541 87,632 | | 072,678 21,781 1,609. 
MLS EOPO. i. ste. ars-toue ges sceegeet 789,181 B97E 590 525,433 45,205 | 2,517,125 
as, ¥i 
N ee tee. 6,000,000 | 5,164,000 | 1,000,000 8,000,000 6,000,000 | 2,000,000 
Total -.sticcracenterssass 75,115,741 |27,383,115 | 5,854,530 ieee 16,245,045 | 7,940,571 
Sugar. Cotton. Jute. Indigo. Opium. Coffee. 
NUR drag tor ton ntt eee 140,613 | 1,723,985 —- 442,439 1% 59,156 
OMDB ii.b.-ipatencrsvooaeosez> 86,959 | 3,187,588 — | 13,303 — 61 
Bengal prssvsscveenrevseseevts24| 295083, 400 201,200 | 2,228,200 614,200 291,700 — 
North-West Provinces 
a Oudh Lat ae eu \ 1,322,368 | 1,311,932 er 364,262 | 251,541 = 
Panjab b..uaeeese w| 327,604 | 890,144 2 101,144 9,726 ae 
Central Provinces ........ 35,988 724,164 = — — — 
PS PG) eter estacxess}xdsaeeeive 13,587 147,963 33 190 — 595 
JAC CE Clee 0 3 eee ne oe 17,432 3,528 2,041 — — — 
BOL ae FP te alsvevertess 5,315 | 2,184,770 — 77 — — 
pocre:) Paimers, Send 92 63/464 je- = 28 271 | 63,689 
MEAN PUP oconc.doredaceaeess 3 4 33? ; 
DMV SOLE io 7,.s05-gatbernaeevetecsss $5,117 70,525 — o- — 137,019 
Native States (without 
mit paces) Wer. ( ek He 1,000,000 | 5,562,500 aa 100,000 | 381,444 6,242 
Totals. encase on. 4,069,106 |16,071,763 | 2,230,570 | 1,635,643 937,599 266,762 











* A portion of 
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each Province, 1898-94. 
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Maize. Gram. anil Pulses: Linseed. Til; Other Seeds. Spices. 
71,483 131,130 573,292 40,358 yar etek 1,063,140 373,269 
146,458 854,252 3,090,100 381,919 . 466,684 1,500,245 213,767 
_ | 2,031,600 | 1,897,200 5,895,800 777,200 520,0C0 2,956,600 236,500 
1,450,988 | 38,533,118 | 15,651,429 742,062 204,542 204,121 63,643 
1,312,196 | 3,135,385 2,810,395 41,849 2,332,220 910,650 26,376 
58,968 | 1,085,615 3,101,940 1,759,285 532,671 282,872 383664 
134,673 42,108 165,237 295 424,590 1,875 17,877 
— — 67,477 —_— 17 197,471 — 
978 256,236 366,160 578,428 85,309 87,792 31,629 
64,769 35,629 40,104 869 41,6230 3,694 9795 
2,636 560,139 648,121 59 75,462 222,368 102,184 
2,000,000 | 5,000,000 10,000,000 4,405,000 1,000,C00 5,129,C00 300,000 
752745749 : 16,030,813 | 47,410,045 8,727 324 | 4,360,688 | 12,559,828 1,402,104 
| Tea. Tobacco. Others. Dood. pea | Orchards. Fodder, Total. 
b= anes <28 § or : se 
5,784 125,062 — ! 366,119 650,093 83,518 | 27,410,038 
oo 98,493 86 155,571. 176,955 33,795 | 28,708,070 
| 110,800 730,500 1,704,200 513,500 889,800 129,700 | 64,444,200 
ior 844.18 85,984 | 243,885 180,498 | 308,705 721,802 | 42,923,611 
2.47 68,153 331,368 72,407 123,101 655,994 | 25,645,949 
— 22,180 278,994 73,419 94,107 282,261 | 18,120,687 
883 55,524 211,165 | 48,080 266,305 637 8,641,554 
255,998 13 36,484 | 32,097 184,801 — 2,119,508 
= | 20,660 2,044 | 14,243 16,202 = 6,791,129 
| | ; 
-— 38 . rwya67 | 2,382 201 1,258 635,549 
a 13,454 39,540 28,150 146,262 5,234 53936781 
ws 37 400,000 1,500,000 600,000 1,500,000 00,000 67,856,023 












































398,957 | 1,620,066 4,358,833 2,086,466 45356532 2,714,199 {299,233,099 
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C.—Index Numbers (or Percentages) of Rupee Prices. The Year 1871 = 100. 





No. of Article | | 3 | 
Rice. 
Name oy s Common, Common, Common, Common, Common, 
Commodity. | Mongiyr, Bengal, Common, } Common,. Bengal, Bengal, Madras, Madea 
Calcutta. Eastern Calcutta. Patna. Deltaic Orissa S. EB. Coast ; “4 
Division. Division. Division. Division. Salem. 
































Averagerupee| Rs. 2,26 | 22,89 seers | 20 seers | 22,89 scers| 21,39 seers | 29,66 seers | 19,92 seers | 19,69 ers 



































RET ee foo. permaund.} perrupee. | per rupee. } per rupee. | per rupee. per rupee. per rupee. | per rupee. 
P86 Ws ce. 87 66 101 81 80 89 128 155 
Tas eae 81 70 101 65 76 90 150 157 
GS sta 84 77 103 61 78 98 138 142 
SG Aue eee 110 87 131 65 93 88 187 24 aS 
EG 5s.ccus: 13L 197 157 99 127 135 158 172 
66 ..ceeeee. 194 137 174 131 167 303 172 191 
(Gli: 116 101 118 100 110 181 214 245 
aOR. ae. 116 95 133 65 108 95 161 186 
S60. ee te TS 114 131 112 108 123 162 177 
AS 70 ere: 101 99 126 86 102 100 145 157 
0 ide le 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
B72 ts 105 84 105 102 103 104 115 106 
2 LL, 98 164 130 107 91 113 116 
7/0 3 ae 162 157 167 144 160 122-3) 148 138 
1 oe Caran 133 118 139 96 427 116 129 121 
RIGA nd. 123 > 4127 162 130 108 att 170 157 
Tk ORs, 162 148 169 126 139 168 250 280 
Crys Rai: 195 196 189 156 189 217 223 235 
Jeg he eka 182 183 190 152 181 189 169 190 
ASSO. csccsesee. 131 112 139 121 123 144 138 156 
cea, See 95 84 118 96 93 98 125 126 
ESOP gt, 96 86 125 104 93 99 116 126 
BRO GAP eR. 123 106 126 129 108 112 116 122 
An a ois olan 142 169 162 148 149 132 134. 
J eRe 163 145 200 139 152 162 150 159 
285 ok tee 124 137 139 127 126 °- 150 130 142 
Sy eitter 116 118 Gul 101 107 134 134 134. 
ESS hs 126 162 120 122 113 141 133 137 
isan, 156°. 155 148 152 152 174 149 140 
A890... 164 145 148 131 14S 151 171 152 
EO lepers 159 145 150 131 142 161 180 184 
BO) peas: 184 190 18k 164 182 223 199 203. 
TA Rly Rees 200 212 201 140 191 202 194 196 
204.2 0a 188 191 198 145 173 190 164 169 
JO sean 160 141 165 124 138 137 165 165 
Total «255 4,748 4,450 5,101 4,084: 4,452 4,946 5,378 5,618 
Average ...| 185 127 146 Ibe; 127 141 153 161 
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C—Contd. Index Numbers (or Percentages) of Rupee Prices. The Year 1871 = 100. 

























































































No.of Article| 9 ‘SIL SUR 0S GSR See eo eee eee ee 16 to 30 
Rice. 
Shae Seen, Common, Common, Common, eae emt Common, | Aggregate 
Boe Eastern chun Burma, enon weacnh Deoyinest. Hyderabad, of 
Division. Division. Rangoon. Division. Nagpur. | Jubbulpore.| Bolaram. | 1 to 1d. 
prcrage rupee; 16,03 seers 17,07 seers | 18,0 seers | 23,23 seers | 18,6 seers 16,06 seers | 9,94 seers 
1871 cet per rupee. perrupee. | per rupce.| perrupee. | per rupee.| per rupee. | per rupee. 
| G1 Serre 91 127 163 97 93 70 72 1,500 
+ Dees ee SS 102 108 101 93 115 70 1,467 
See sages 94, 102 108 101 88 115 88 | 1,477 
4a Ane 101 121 123 101 144 123 101 1,673 
“9 a ee 128 140 123 105 169 146 90 2,007 
EHO shat 139 123 108 97 206 196 116 254.54 
“pra le 108 123 136 102 206 143 104 25107 
WON: epee a 106 120 136 103 210 144 | 92 1,870 
ae 130 140 149 105 173 174. 96... | 2,007 
BO. veresaos. 104, 120 163 102 118 151 95 1,769. 
i aan 100 100 100 100 - 100 100 100 1,500 
CCAR Fics 109 122 105 124: 103 lll 104: 1,602 
713 Eerie 115 130 133 127 106 106 100 1,748 
“ee 125 131 171 136 96 119 86 | 2,062 
a pe ee 86 107 115 112 102 92 83 1,676 
yf a 85 94, 108 113 107 87 90 Le 
TE i 109 127 wiaee 127 128 127 109 146 24308 
hos ena 1538 188 163 153 | 157 149 130 2,693 
ts, 119 143 169 171 144 128 107 | 2,417 
PE50....... Bs. 95 118 145 180 126 99 103 1,930 
BL cesses: 3: 89 119 129 142 100 89 104. 1,607 
i ae 91 115 123 115 95 96 106 1,586 
SPARE. ndeu0e 104: 124 140 137 93 Oo} 102 ay eid 
ee 121 139 141 150 126 107 93 2,064 
“ee Se ee 110 118 120 134 121 93 90 2,056 
a 106 _ 124 126 146 135 122 97 1,926 
ee 107 132 139 145 152 121 99 1,850 
BERS 5 capers, ns: 112 144 147 181 150 146 105 2,039 
a en 132 147 147 191 160 159 116 25277 
BESStN besos dort ase 129 141 151 176 187 129 106 25229 
BIEL ssascstets 130 158 169 176 149 112 99 25245 
8 ARR Ae 143 153 172 206 168 127 124 Zaz 
SEIS. 3hetyaah 135 155 132 181 158 115 104: 2,516 
7 131 155 120 168 154 116 97 25359 
ee 128 147 120 160 | L56L.. 111 94, ZTE 
eS ae | 3,953 4,549 4,729 4,766 4,772 4,211 3,508 | 69,265 
_ Average .... 113 130 135 136 | 186 120 100 | 1,979 
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C—Contd. Index Numbers (or Percentages) of Rupee Prices. 


Nocofasuble 


Name of Cc 
; ommon, 
Commodity. N.W.P., 
Cawnpore. 














Average rupee, 














24,11 seers 








Price, 
WCW) 2 (ore), per rupee. 
ABO LS Go cvaecs 189 
*62.. 87 
CE EE ede 84, 
GB Bonsdan es 122 
TS eee 143 
Se ee 171 
67. 143 
GS bakes: 4 120 
BGO e) acens 209 
4870.6 oe 156 
US ae 100 
ay oie aie 125 
ee ee ee 145 
vz Seas 139 
vs een 103 
“hse ees 96 
0 ye il 149 
"78 172 
fh yan ee 169 
L880) aescbene 1380 
439 iP eee ih We 
Rt Ee tod 129 
PRS, eked 129 - 
eet eed 109 | 
°85 107 
286. eee wrce 122 
GO sitet} 146 
ote eee ete 148 
SO cen haem 144, 
LBOO ee cereste 156 
gO} 2 ant 166 
POD Miscauie 169 
POS Besases 156 
POA: geoncsi'eat 135 
45/50 een 149 
Total. hisc.t 4,784: 
Average ... 187 
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Wheat. 
Common, Common, 
Punjab, | provinees 
Dethi. Nagpur. 
21,87 seers | 18,7 seers 
per rupee. | per rupee. 
148 65 
83 89 
86 117 
102 156 
110 144 
112 208 
103 208 
104 141 
187 185 
169 141 
100 - 100 
105 97 
115 86 
114 78 
102 74, 
89 82 
118 98 
155 144 
155 157 
125 109 
112 91 
Wes 95 
115 93 
109 78 
97 81 
115 99 
148 110 
148 eB | 
126 116 
133 112 
157 129 
152 157 
135 124 
106 113 
128 124 
4,280 4,112 
122 117 








[ Mar. 


The Year 1871 = 100. 





1st Quality, 
Central India, 


Nusseerabad. 








Rs. 2,75 
per maund. 


119 
113 
101 
100 
121 
122 
112 
Lil 
229 


152 
100 
98 
99 
92 
83 
69 
84. 
121 
126 


104 
86 
84: 
84: 
76 
66 
75 

112 

lil 
94. 


96 
112 
116 
105 

90 
101 


3,664 
105 




















Flour, 
Bombay, | Bombay. 
Poona. 
Rs. 4,75 Rs. 2,53 
per maund.j per maund. | 

56 - 83 
68 84 
91 115 
99 138 
108 119 
109 142 
93 136 
87 102 
viz, 135 
127 112 
100 100 
104, 104; 
85 85 
69 78 
81 79 
92 91 
114 162 
137 159 
146 144, 
118 98 
101 72 
88 83 
86 85 
85 93 
vers 88 
83 91 
96 90 
97 101 
oF 97 
95 91 
ot 93 
110 116 
101 118 
85 7 
81 107 
3,374 3,708 
96 106 


Jawar. 


Madras, 
Salem. 


44,23 seers 
per rupee. 


211 
211 
192 
165 
211 
273 
383 
269 
237 


198 





100 

96 
192 
196 
175 
142 
534. 
394 
279 


213 
163 
158 
141 
163 
208 
186 
154 
163 
169 


192 
243 
283 
243 
220 
203 


7,660 


219 











Hyderabad, 
Bolaram. 








13,69 seers 
per rupee. 


51 
64. 
85 
90 
73 
101 

— 79 
71 
69 


74: 
100 
81 
76 
49 


2,642 


75 
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No. of Article 


Name of 
Commodity. 








Average rupee, 
Price, 
1871 = Ioo, 


Average .... 
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39 40 41 42 43 | 44 
Ragi. Gram. Bajra. 
Madras, Punjab, North-West Bombay, Aafiras al 
Sloe eb Mysore. Central sek rece! Deccan rake a 
Division. Division. | Division. | Division, | 7” 
40,0 seers 55,0 seers] 23,53 seers 25,55 seers | 17,51 seers | 34,16 seers 
per rupee. | per rupee. per rupee. | perrupee. | per rupee. | per rupee.} 
154 182 135 126 68 173 
169 200 59 are 78 162 
152 182 54 74, 120 141 
143 205 va: 106 175 125 
164 216 85 111 139 158 
2038 265 81 118 153 208 
272 505 1138 95 110 275 
199 331 139 92 70 197 
179 17 226 254 £4 1¢9 
161 152 156 124 104 141 
100 100 100 100 100 100 
Lad 121 114 104, 104 100 
132 150 87 LAG 81 141 
165 185 75 123 63 148 
146 210 80 98 70 135 
197 378 65 74: 98 170 
407 735 72 109 171 458 
305 505 149 170 158 297 
211 224 160 167 158 210 
161 187 132 122 93 172 
131 221. 121 112 59 134 
120 261 86 96 68 140 
120 198 73 90 75 123 
129 202 68 95 90 137 
163 241 Ti 90 102 172 
135 202 86 90 85 161 
158 149 109 106 79 125 
140 165 E17 154, 93 138 
147 187 90 110 105 146 
168 198 104, 125 92 142 
205 262 120 148 91 183 
243 291 122 122 112 224, 
227 242 96 Aig tae 88 205 
186 222 69 108 98 172 
160 212 96 126 85 152 
6143 | 8463 | 3,587 4,024 | 3,524 | 6,034 
175 242 102 115 101 172 
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The Year 1871 =100 


45 46 
Maize. | Barley. 
Cl 
ae Delhi. 


} Nagpur. 








§ 31,86 seers | 30,79 seers 





per rupee. § per rupee. 

114 181 
116 cL 
159 70 
159 91 
152 108 
199 99 
118 99 
76 99 
100 188 
86 127 
100 160 
100 100 
87 111 
142 109 
98 100 
90 86 
93 98 
122 151 
120 154 
87 119 
80 107 
87 113 
103 111 
132 1138 
125 84, 
103 101 
97 149 
139 150 
128 127 
116 148 
140 158 
155 137 
164 113 
156 102 
1638 129 
4,206 4,103 
120 117 
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The Year 1871 = 100. 





No. of Article 


| 


49 


| 


50) | 


51 


Other Grains. ° 


Name of 
Commodity. 





Average rupee, 
Price, 
1871 = 100. 


reeercecreee 
see eeeeerere 


Fr eeeeeees 


eee eeeeeese 
we ee seeoeres 


eres eeeees 
eer eeeeeee 
bene -seeeene 
FOr eeee eens 


ss eroeeeens 


seeececornes 
seer eseenees 
tee twwrwesree 
seer eeeeeres 
paw ae eeeeeee 


ae eenreeeee 
eee teee wee 


sae seeeones 


seen ereerees 


rere ere eeee 
oe beens 
ser eter eens 


neh eneeenee 


eeeereee 


Average .... 





























47 | 48 

Wehg ae a 

Allahabad. [7 oO 
Division. 

19,95 seers | 20,50 seers 
per rupee. per rupee. 
63 86 
64 70 
68 65 
77 89 
78 103 
110 111 
74 91 
69 83 
122 150 
92 96 
100 100 
110 113 
126 113 
136 148 
102 124. 
73 85 
94, 111 
211 212 
181 190 
103 130 
D7 112 
93 117 
81 106 
92 121 
99 108 
97 89 
103 98 
i 103 
102 97 
102 106 
agi 125 
95 108 
95 107 
98 100 
114 135 
3,543 3,902 
101 111 





Mung 
Dal, 


*| Lucknow. 


Masur, 
Lucknow. 


Rs. 3,017 | Rs. 2,3,2 
per maund. per maund. 








3,770 


108 











Chenna, 
Cawnpore. 





Rs. 2,0,6 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

96 
183 
223 
218 


147 
136 
128 
112 
118 
121 
120 
151 
157 
143 


173 
169 
153 
124 
133 
150 


3,450 























52 | 53 | B4 
Vegetables. Sugar. 
Potatoes. | Gurputty, | Dhulloah, 
Bombay. | Calcutta. | Calcutta. 
Rs. 3,4,3 | Rs. 8,7 Rs. 7,9 
per maund. {per maund.f per maund, | per maund. 
74 80 90 
80 92 97 
64 90 89 
97 100 96 
119 89 92 
120 95 96 
185 83 99 
271 86 91 
163 90 97 
154 91 101 
100 100 100 
106 94 99 
99 OF 89 
106 84 90 
101 83 90 
110 82 84 
126 102 109 
227 102 106 
129 105 113 
110 105 115 
123 101 106 
110 99 106 
98 98 108 
101 92 101 
101 93 99 
111 94: 100 
103 90 94 
106 Td. 85 
136 92 106 
235 102 106 
135 89 99 
143 92 98 
100 105 112 
103 98 104 
73 87 94: 
4,319 3,267 3,452 
123 93 99 


138 
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No. of Article 5 | 86 57 
Sugar. Spices. Meat. Total Food 
Name of Jaggery Jaggery, Ginger. Ghee. Average 
prncaorhy. Cane, Palmyra, Export Bombay. mene: Beet, Total. Index 
Madras. Madras. Accounts. it al aac Number. 

ete nee, Rs. 23,6 Rs. 16,5 Rs. 0°080 Rs. 32,58 | Rs.o°52 | Rs. 049 
1871 a roo. | per candy. per candy. per lb. per maund. 4 per seer. | per seer. 

Uh) ie 116 145 127 94, 65 45 6,069 105 
a 120 151 182 96 ria 43 5,814 100 
SO ORS Ger. 123 155 186 82 Car? 45 5,931 102 
oe Deke ie 119 148 134, 104, 50 47 6,604 114 
1 ee ae 123 155 97 127 55 58 TxA 23 128 
ta Oe 130 165 106 138 112 95 8,885 1538 
PERS Ps cobb oss 119 148 105 135 117 92 8,408 145 
eet rik. 92 110 107 124 UR 92 7,281 126 
BOS Sic aseecker: 137 172 102 125 110 98 8,241 142 

yt ao 116 144, 97 125 125 108 7,083 122 
ALT sieve Goan: 100 100 100 100 100 | 100 6,000 100 
a NS ee 101 127 140 120 96 103 6,390 106 
{hea ae 89 101 186 105 83 90 6,744 112 
YC ee 89 108 215 89 TEP 92 6,497 125 
Se he ele 89 99 roo 106 107 80 6,494 108 
ee 93 108 186 108 102 88 6,917 115 
“7 an ee 135 145 186 117 85 86 95,934 166 
BU ou sbacs oe 112 139 157 116 98 92 10,869 181 
“Fig eee Ae 119 148 204: 113 87 72 9,512 160 

a ote ss. 113 — 144, 169 110 83 80 7532 126° : 
Ress 112 136 165 110 90 76 eae) 109 
en 105 127 195 122 94, 82 6,558 109 
Oe coca nes 102 116 221 128 96 88 O:7 22 1)2 
Bcc gece 85 108 227 136 102 84, 7490 125 
ae ae 89 102 185 132 98 80 7,508 125 
“Cl ee ae 94, 117 155 131 96 84, oPalyhs 120 
i 88 101 205 131 96 86 75193 120 
BBB sickens 98 116 179 139 94 80 9,765 130 
eee > 113 139 132 142 96 | 76 8,172 1386 

i ae 90 J00 124, 135 96 82 8,266 138 
1s Eee Se 91 105 197 126 98 ries 8,624 144. 
EOD sccserctane, 107 113 312 132 96 81 9,681 161 
BON scastvec. % 119 125 403 134 96 68 9,210 153 
Be hone 93 102 292 128 84, 80 8,477 141 
Eades tees 99 99 256 124 54 » 48 7,928 132 

ROURE pnis0s 3,720 4,428 6,233 4,148 3,243 2,778 1266,950 — 

Average .... 106 127 178 120 93 79 as =H 
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The Year 1871 =100: 














No. of Article| 61 62 63 64. 
Tea and Coffee. Cotton. 
Name of 
Commodity. Tea. Coffee. Dharwar. | Broach. 
aoe Rs. 0°85 | Rs. 26,31 | Rs. 217 Rs. 222 
1871 = 100. per lb. per cwt. | per candy. | per candy. 
US ee 102 93 81 80 
BNE ovine es 89 104 188 145 
th 86 105 270 241 
BE Boas cat 94, 105 292 264 
45) ae 82 96 190 166 
40 ee 61 100 176 149 
*OZr Zoccssinks 104 100 112 109 
Tits a eae 98 94 105 105 
BASED Fe vive see 96 102 141 1384 
LO TA fos ales oh: 99 103 125 125 
Biles d. 100 100 100 100 
a a es 103 108 119 121 
AC pean a 104 128 97 106 
Gene 108 176 87 92 
dy [9 Sane oe 106 151 88 97 
Ath eae 108 151 80 86 
aire 108 vgs 89 94, 
HE 1 i a 107 170 93 91 
279.) 96 174 95 105 
P8S80-F icc. 80 169 98 ile 
Eee siteess 86 161 88 100 
4: eee 78 152 95 102 
Bis cele ee 79 154 80 92 
fe | 76 153 88 100 
Th 72 140 92 100 
PSG seocee 72 138 84 96 
WU davedoctns 69 192 93 103 
oot eee 66 200 97 109 
40 ba eey 60 222 100 110 
SOO Pert: 58 239 98 107 
og) Raat ie. 60 231 81 93 
He Gey ee) 62 240 87 94, 
OR Bee ethas 63 264, 99 110 
4) Peete 65 268 87 97 
COP Seed tack 67 289 91 103 
Average 2,964 5,543 3,986 4,037 
Motel ciate. . 85 158 114 115 























65 


Dhollera. 


Rs. 203 
per candy. 


76 
153 
246 
288 
17/4. 
167 
105 
108 
138 


122 
100 
116 
99 
86 
85 
84. 
94, 
96 
103 


103 
94, 
96 
84. 





93 
99 
91 
96 
103 
107 


99 
87 
88 
103 
91 
95 


3,966 


ooo 


113 


























Rs Crs arr es 
Jute. Indigo. 
: na Bengal, j 
Picked. | Triangle, Good. Consuming. 
M. 

Rs. 33,12,3| Rs. 24,9 | Rs. 307,5 | Rs. 253,7 
per bale. | per bale. | per maund.| per maund. 
46 45 89 78 
57 56 102 92 
68 75 80 85 
71 71 80 71 
63 57 83 76 
67 72 86 76 
57 75 92 78 
55 72 103 93 
58 76 105 100 
107 97 102 100 
100 100 100 100 
87 88 96 97 
70 74: 89 82 
84. 1¢3 92 89 
68 88 85 77 
74: 92 88 77 
87 107 84: 77 
82 108 79 73 
78 106 100 95 
91 122 96 96 
82 111 92 96 
61 85 92 92 
65 93 97 91 
69 98 92 87 
61 94: 94: 85 
71 90 73 87 
77 98 68 76 
89 113 76 89 
106 133 72 84 
86 109 71 74 
90 106 69 68 
121 150 85 96 
112 139 95 104 
112 148 89 90 
102. 136 $1 93 
2,774 |3,887 | 3,087 | 3,024 
a2 97 88 86 > 
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bored 
co 
Or 


No. of Article| 70 7 | Pele ee 1 76 
Opium. Tobacco, Seeds. 
Name of ; Rape, 
Commodity. Behar, Malwa. cee Bombay. i Til. Yellow, 
Nusseerabad. Bold. : 
Mixed. 
eS ragerupee, Rs, 1331 Rs. 1433 Rs, 0°51 Rs, 1,01 Rs. 4,7°4 Rs, 6,01 Rs. 4,75 
1871 = 100, per chest. | per chest. per seer. per seer, } per maund. | percwt. | per maund. 
Si) an 139 107 66 56 84, 86 107 
ty i 111 111 64. 6L 87 88 &6 
ES Ae ee 105 110 85 61 92 91 80 
Otek: 77 101 83 94 92 91 88 
Ot ab:.:. 74 100 92 141 98 85 80 
°66.. 101 117 108 116 112 112 76 
"67. 100 111 66 138 107 95 67 
POS %.... 105 103 45 125 105 100 81 
°69.. 97 100 86 118 108 100 92 
1870 .. 85 100 68 ‘ 114 103 99 98 
vAN | 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
ote 108 94. 94 100 106 100 107 
“hls & ie 98 93 96 99 105 100 96 
Eee ee | 93 91 128 93 111 100 82 
ah ee 95 88 119 84. 92 96 7h 
1Gx3 | 98 90 98 83 94, 100 89 
ee ike: | 98 95 94, 93 102 119 99 
(asa Mts: 96 119 98 ig 106 127 LOL 
it eae 89 115 $8 103 112 121 100 
aESSO)..;.,.<... 102 122 98 87 104: 117 89 
cole 102 112 98 84. 96 114 83 
782. 95 100 90 84, 85 100 86 
Poche: 95 86 79 83 87 112 104 
84... 98 87 88 84, 96 120 91 
SOS Fos... 96 83 88 83 96 116 77 
a 88 84 81 84 100 110 75 
°87.. 82 84 79 83 96 112 TE 
PSUS... 83 93 70 85 98 120 81 
pes -7-..., | 88 92 70 83 109 125 103 
1890 .. 80 82 96 79 104 | 122 93 
vols. 79 81 98 79 104 120 98 
ee ae 91 83 104 80 119 131 96 
“US eee 86 82 106 87 123 182 98 
°94.., 94 87 98 76 127 130 94 
poet :,... 107 96 106 70 126 135 104 
botakes..... 3,335 3,399 3,187 3,201 3,586 3,826 3,157 
Average salt 95 97 90 91 102 109 90 
i 








The Year 1871 = 100. 





Castor. 


Rs. 4,93 
per cwt. 


97 
of, 
97 
95 
86 
96 
109 
109 
93 


102 
100 
114 
107 

93 

91 

88 
123 
137 
100 


115 
95 
92 
94 
92 
89 
98 
89 

102 

137 


127 
109 
114 
116 
92 
96 
3,598 


103 
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No. of Article 81 82 83 84. 
Miscellaneous. 
Mane us Saltpetre, Cote | Manure, Raw Silk 
Commodity. 5 per Cent. “y a i Myrabolams. Animal Coal. aie . i Raw Wool. 
Refined. at Bones. i te aie 
pverage rupee, Rs. 7,4 Rs. 6,87 Rs. 3,14 Rs. 25,21 Rs. 6 Rs. 22,5 Rs. 0°335 
1871 = 100, | per maund. | per ewt. per cwt. per ton. per maund. per seer. per tb. 
SCH Bese an a VARS sme) 74 — 133 rire 69 
EO ea csth sce 105 124 74 — 183 82 100 
63. 111 119 79 — 133 83 150 
CORE nec ase 100 120 83 — 133 77 146 
Say pte ae 82 120 80 —— 133 101 107 
OO << 76 130 90 — 133 106 111 
2 ey Ve: 66 164 97 — 133 104 Lit 
oie 6) seine EPs 169 108 — 117 112 OL 
et aaa 82 157 113 — 117 112 106 
bse UN Seman 95 122 111 99 100 109 107 
i) ke Siemans 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
eae 108 107 96 92 100 100 124 
TE Ae en 99 103 160 101 100 95 134 
ie ena 84 107 92 127 75 76 142 
A Sree ey 118 118 129 58 58 138 
“SAE ai eee a 76 133 118 136 58 98 135 
TESA areas 93 141 142 127 54: 100 126 
REO T Soe 91 123 136 127 54: 78 121 
STO a oe 85 143 134 138 54, 77 117 
UB OO ioe seescoc8 93 202 132 149 54 77 136 
fe he ee 92 192 120 154, 52 80 120 
RO ideo 88 191 122 142 52 83 107 
gels y IP eeeE 82 167 127 191 52 72 101 
pow Tunic: 73 167 134 168 52 66 PRESS 
eOoetion: . 74 164 139 185 52 59 112. 
OU meer e 81 201 127 LOD 52 87 113 
doy San 82 227 112 192 50 83 119 
EBOv ae 85 230 125 198 48 74, 126 
Peli hes Bone: 89 211 126 209 52 81 137 
SOO Stee 86 220 139 212 52 81 137 
ile, 86 221 162 212 49 75 134 
AS dandy 94, 239 159 202 50 72 136 
SO OMe tone 101 250 165 214 49 86 134 
EE etree 118 265 141 228 51 75 132 
OD Sncecttnde: 124 293 130 236 64 72 132. 
Potala. £: 3,149 5,859 4,100 4,259 2,749 2,968 4,224: 
Average ... 90 167 117 164 78 85 121 
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The Year 1871 = 100. 


No. of Article | 85 86 | 8 } 88 89 





Name of 























Hides and Skins. 


Commodity. Bunile. Patra, 
Slaughtered, 
Arsenic. 

Averugerapes) Re. 5,94 
1871 = 100. per Ib. 

OG sdcc. 3. | 100 
°62.. 96 
7) 95 
POA isenden. | 100 
(5 ena | 87 
’66.. | 84 
BO cateensnes | 87 
OB ie cbeies: | 97 
i 101 

1870. | 112 
he 100 
PL oe | 119 
es ae 122 
BUA cscs 119 
LCS 5 a 102 
“of Coens 101 
St Cee 8) 
igs | 84, 
i) eee 105 

) 

GSO ee ..00.. 115 
Reb itoc se. 118 
ee ec. | 112 
(ee 100 
SO ts... 103 
DE occ. 103 
Sy | 108 
aS >. 97 
Se ads s<: 94 
SOT Sees 2a ans. 86 

BOOS. «. sso0ss5: 72 
OTST ee vas, 72 
92... 77 
BUS a2. caves 78 
94... 85 
BOE Heccos. 102 

ELOUBE s2.23.. 3,427 

Average ... 98 





























Raw Hides, 
Cow, 
Burdwan, 
Slaughtered. 





Rs. 49,4 
per corge. 


83 
83 
85 
19 
77 
7% 
77 
86 
90 


94. 
100 
106 
105 
101 

89 

79 

75 

vp 

70 


79 
89 
88 
96 
92 
89 
79 
75 
vit 
66 


67 
69 
75 
84 
92 
110 


ee 


2,948 





84 





Raw Skins, 
Goat, 
Calcutta. 





Rs. 67,1 
per 100. 


58 
51 
67 
73 
68 
72 
62 
55 
79 


101 
100 
107 

98 
101 
101 
110 
117 
i110 
1038 


110 
106 
122 
121 
108 
115 
128 
129 
147 
142 


140 
156 
193 
166 
175 
213 





3,904. 


112 



































Timber. 
Bamboos, Teak, 
Calcutta. Rangoon. 

Rs. 13,14,2 Ks. 81,7 
per 100. per ton. 
— iy, 
—_ 126 
— 89 
— 81 
— 107 
_ 74: 
— 64: 
== 133 
_ 99 
— 112 
100 100 
95 95 
93 101 
158 115 
130 162 
158 94 
90 84, 
115 83 

- 148 83 
115 86 
115 96 
115 117 
115 123 
115 125 
122 100 
115 101 
bad 103 
126 105 
126 108 
122 112 
122 ey 
122 98 
86 103 
130 107 
158 107 
2,997 3,549 
120 103 





— 


Total Raw Produce 
and Materials. 


Total. 


2,361 
2,665 
2,988 
33049 
2,702 
25745 
2,590 
2,641 
2,800 


2,911 


2,9CO | 


3,007 
2,894 
3,005 
2,809 
2,876 
2,982 
2,987 
39042 


3,148 
3,028 
2,924 
2,02 2 
2,928 
2,379 
2,900 
25954 
3,103 
39234 


3,164 
Bylel© 
35358 
35435 
35451 
3,648 


104,140 


3,C51 











Average 
Index 
Number. 
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C—Contd. Index Numbers (or Percentages) of Rupee Prices. The Year 1871 = 100. 
No. of Article 90 | 91 | 92 | 93 94 95 : 96 
Cotton Goods. Jute Goods. Oils. 
= — Silk 
one a! Yarn, T. Clotl Bags, Bags Piece Goods, 
Commodity. '€ sy 2 2 No. 2, for Castor. Cocoanut. | Corah No. 1. 
203. Cre: Twill. California. 
ee peurupet, 8,5 annas 10,5 annas Rs. 23,1 Reger 2 Rs. 11,3 Rs. 17,5 Rs. 146,5 
1871 = 100. per Ib. per lb. per 100. per 100. per maund. | per maund. per corge. 
iheles bo eee — — rie 96 109 — 87 
GOS incsss — — 82 104 114 —_— 85 
BOO Bek: —- —— 90 115 99 --- 84 
41%: oe — — 99 127 96 — 87 
DOSES. - icc: —- —_— 98 109 91 — 86 
’66.. —~ —— 99 106 104 — 91 
$67 Awe. — — 94 86 107 _ 106 
SOSHae ivi: 104 — 87 74: 109 —_ 108 
°69.. 96 — 93 81 96 — 107 
a BLO BSG cece. 99 108 113 114 101 — 106 
BY Lee ead 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 9 
ios 101 91 95 102 112 76 104 
73 elie nc 98 84. 81 79 111 71 105 
Ee ee 102 86 TG 75 104 80 98 
UFO Meas, 83 74 77 83 85 69 82 
Ot ORR ic 82 66 72 64 81 86 89 
OT aes ct 85 76 82 87 114 86 79 
°78.. 8L re 83 90 121 106 87 
ht) ee 79 69 75 76 104, 86 93 
L880Ra2) ... 86 73 82 86 90 115 87 
(81 Betas. 87 rae 100 114 82 86 88 
201 Maas 80 71 91 | 91 81 86 91 
LOO Stack 76 68 83 100 87 86 87 
PSA Fee 74: 65 90 85 83 86 75 
Sct i ere 72 63 77 69 Ta. 86 70 
°86.. 74: 67 84 84 82 86 98 
'BISadeos 72 66 110 O7 80 75 107 
if sta hae ee Pee 80 66 121 115 88 71 110 
"BU GEL.. 2: 81 67 113 119 109 71 121 
1890... 75 67 105 106 105 69 108 
oO Wie 70 68 100 99 111 69 105 
PO? BATE 67 65 113 118 110 63 103 
SOO WaT... 76 69 103 110 111 74, 110 
ASK Ay enon 72 val 104 116 106 74, 113 
EOD tthe x0. 70 70 104 a7 105 80 1il 
Dotalwmecs 2,325 1,913 3,254 3,394 3,465 2,037 3,368 
Average .... 83 74 93 97 99 81 96 
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C—Contd. Index Numbers (or Percentages) of Rupee Prices. “ The Year 1871 = 100. 




















No. of Article | 97 | oe | 99 
Hides and Skins. 
Name of ise ale | 

Commodity. | Tanned Tanned Tanned 

Hides, Skins, Skins, 
Cow. Goat. Sheep. 
| 
Average rupee,| + 5 annas | 19,7 aunas | 13,8 annas 
Price. 

1871 = 100, per lb. per lb. per lb. 
ae | 91 92 93 
G2... 91 79 100 

EIA chi Sacincta 93 106 99 

64... 87 116 96 

4 Se eee 84, 108 101 

1S ek 84. 113 100 

BOTT «ies. | 84, 98 99 

BSS spe | 93 87 94 

769.. 98 90 83 
1870. 107 96 87 

“7 eee 100 100 100 

Ay A eas ae 93 103 98 

Tig he ae 93 91 80 

7g 99 86 rive 

dy fn 107 95 85 

276. 100 90 77 

Sir t. 85 85 82 

Whee 80 91 82 

10.. 98 97 103 
Pest coon acs 100 95 112 
Sl. 101 98 97 
mecs2.. | 104 96 105 
BESS vise c<snr.v 107 95 105 
1°84 107 90 99 
7 ae 99 97 103 
m 736.. 104 100 94, 
“ae 108 105 101 
{ae 89 110 107 
39... 91 115 108 
-1890........... 92 110 99 

cove amanede 91 109 103 

Poet 89 109 113 
ee 101 126 132 
Yr 116 129 127 
P2986. 120 127 123 
Total 3,386 3,534 3,464 
Average ... 97 101 99 














100 


Shellac, 
lst Orange. 


Rs. 47,4 


per maund. 


100 
113 
108 
96 
66 
56 
53 
57 
59 


88 
70 
66 
65 
74: 
125 


119 
106 
118 
148 
175 
200 


3,704 


106 








Total Manufactures. 





Total. 








| Average 


Index 
Number. 








93 
96 
99 
100 
93 
94: 
91 
90 
89 


100 
100 
99 
94, 
99 
94 
83 
85 
87 
89 


97 
96 
91 
91 
86 
80 
85 
90 
94 
102 


96 
94: 
97 
106 
109 
111 





3,300 


93 





Grand Total. 




















Ayerage 
Total. Index 
Number. 

9,175 99 

95247 99 
95713 104 
10,457 112 
10,868 E17 
12,383 133 
L15725 126 
10,735 114 
11,844 126 
10,998 115 
10,000 100 
10,488 105 
10,672 107 
11,588 116 
10,336 103 
10,706 107 
13,848 188 
14,810 148 
13,533 135 
11,746 117 
10,638 106 
10,481 105 
10,644 106 
11,360 114 
11,270 113 
11,015 110 
seh ees IPL 
11,899 119 
ra, 420 125 
12,485 125 
12,765 128 
14,107 141 
13,805 138 
13,131 131 
12,803 128 

404,934 7 
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D.—Index Numbers of 
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Approximate Average Rainfall 
Name of Province. Be culos Tome Tee Loe _| 1861.) 1862. 1863. | 1864. 
Acres). = 100 inches. 
| Bina Sh ew Nh 
AEE UM JAD PIBING | 0... .ccecoscerncetecstecesent 28 22.2 109 | 1388 134 89 | 
2. North-West Provinces and Oudh 43 39°8 108 | 1C0 93 64 | 
3. Madras (Malabar and Carnatic) 33 ae 109} 114| 113 97 
, AEM V BOL foccat-scctususbecepecseses | 
4. North, West, and Lower Bengal 65 { 53°8 127 94) 96 80 
5. Assam and Eastern Bengal........ 97°5 99:1) 100 88 89 
6. Central Provinces and Berar ........ 25 43°9 123 91 87 78 \a 
7. Bombay (North Deccan, Kou- : | 
kan, and Ghats)... scsse ieee ie ee aL OS 
8. Rajputana and Central India .. 68 { 36°3 Til) 2139) 116 78 ia 
OH yderabad Wena uaa 31°5 64 95 | 84 91 
LOUU LO Wor DUrnit ©... este scam wot o* 139°6 116 |°-122)} 7132 ee 
Tota ee eee — — 1,087 |1,096 | 1,048 | 872 | 
AVeragebh ssi nuwi uke. = os 109 | 110 | 105 | 87 | 
11. Orissa Division and North Circars — 48°6 99 | 131 80 80 
12. Madras, Carnatic, and Mysore 7 
(included above) .....-......:000+ } a 30 375 Soe oats BY oa 
13. Sindh, Gujrat, and Cutch ........... — Re 51 $9 |} -112 | 154 
1878. 1879. 1880.| 1881.} 1882. | 1883. 
DEBE OTIS PAINS veut steAeeeccteners sian tor 114 76 73 | 100 96 77 
2. North-West Provinces and Oudh 86 124. 67 90 84, 73 
3. Madras (Malabar and Carnatic) 118 100 100 79 | 121 | 107 
pend, Mby sre sicce csceteedescevncenasoe ; 
4, North, West, and Lower Bengal... 100 102 109 | 107 91 86 
5. Assam and Eastern Bengal............ Tit 104 113 | 127 | 104 92 
6. Central Provinces and Berar ........ 114 94, 86; 106 | 104 | 127 
7. Bombay (North Deccan, Kou- | s 
Ranta (Hats) 52. wissescss.sserse st 1UE (3 aM 88 Ste 
8. Rajputana and Central India........ 93 99 79 98 | 106 82 
Deeb y Cera GA Bete t2tec:..cs0rss0. ceceen oeanch 133 106 98 86 | 100 | 1382 
MONEE Wee TaN goed osactinck Siceescecneei are OT 100 102 | 101 | 104 97 
ASS Ug cae ti eee i 291,096 asa 1,006 900 | 984] 998 | 986 
EN oh SOS RR kn eT a 110 101 90 98} 100 99 
11. Orissa Division and North Circars 131 OT 108 97 | 106 99 
12. Madras, Carnatic, and Mysore 
(included above) «...5....:00i.c00 ; ue ne ae BO tet fe 
13. Sindh, Gujrat, and Cutch ........... 168 91 M6) 7125°)" 111 95 
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Rainfull in India, 1861-95. 





1865. | 1866.' 1867.) 1868.| 1869.| 1870.| 1871.| 1872.| 1873.| 1874.| 1875.| 1876.| 1877. 





| ee OO a ee eS 











116 90 89 70 | 102 75 TSaoea Le 94. 91 | 182°; 100 110 
92 87 | 1384 Gs") 89 128: §-13s7 103.) 89 > 121 99 | 79 56 
98 84: 83 84 | 96 92); 109 | 107; 96); 124 84 | 72 108 

100 | 103 | 110 94 | 96 105 | 124 87 80 | 106 93 | 103 98 
93 | 101 99 90 | 94 98 98; 104 79 | 104| 102} 96 94. 
94: 81 108 71 | 95 105 M9\ 107 | 83 96.1 - LOD. 80 90 





99 99 97 93 | 98 98 Cfm e LOZ SOr obese: Lie Fe 76 


90 94 | 125 SB UMaOL 96 | 114 98 | 100} 105 | 120 | 105 60 
90 80 85 75 | 107 115 52} 110; 83 95 | 103 | 54 82 
113 | 106|} 106; 109; 98 93 | 113 90 |. 93 84} 105 | 87 101 





























985 | 925 |1,036 ; 809 | 972 |1,005 | 981 | 1,019 837 1,047 | 1,058 | 853 875 



























































98 | 921 104 81 ) 97 100 98 | 102 89} 105| 106| 85 87 
75 | 100; 104 83 | 83 103 Stal 124 seer Ok wwlozg- | FOS 84 92 
88 99 47 93 | 93 1034) 2 10P | “113 91{ 130 80 | 55 112 
102 98 | 477 95 | 137 90 82 99 85 990) 167.) 94 51 











{ 
i 


1884. | 1885. 1886. 1887. 1888, 1889. | 1890.| 1891.} 1892.; 1893. | 1894.| 1895. | Total. 























$8} 100) 109 90 |} 85 92 | 107 85 113) 186.) 134.) 87 3,500 
Hoo vie 212) LOG. LOL 1 115 109 | 114; 109 95 | 119 149 | 96 3,000 


94 | 106 96 | 105 | 107 112 88 85°]. Lis.) 101 Case LOL 3,500 


79 106] 116 9874.98 100 | 110 87 89 | 129; 104/ 83 3,500 
82 26) 112 98 | 104 129} 110 83 | 108 | 103 | 104); 92 3,500 
126 ; 102 98 (4.129) 88 LOSS LOE eh IZat LIGol) okie? Lida his OL 3,500 


100 O44 110-)) 111 | 106 LLOW<LIG 86 | 121] 102] 102| 88 _ 3,500 


Bay 99 90 | 115] 90 106 93 95 | 120-| 122) 114). 78 3,500 
106 | 103 131 99 | 81 114 | 109 (5°). 160) 6170.) 14255120 3,500 
934) 99 93 90 | 103 99 89 98 88 p< 199 [2 TLOSct? 82 3,500 















































1,000 | 1,017 | 1,061 |1,036 | 977 | 1,064 |1,087 | 915 |1,123 |1,197 |1,180 | 918 | 35,000 
































— | 


100 | 102] 106| 104] 98 106 | 104 Oto Maoh i omelet bout, oe — 















































91 90 | 135 87 | 8&3 11247107 OF eel One utLosetr boo 1107 3,900 
106; 99] 115 | 120] 98 TEP S36 80 SSO 98 | 114 3,500 
128 75 | 103 93 | 83 89 81 Tere L2G ES |) P47. <.70 | 3,500 























Burma. 


Year. 


see eee 








Gross Import 
of 
Silver. 


Rx 
1,833,673 
1,646,840 
2,215,020 
2,850,380 
1,937,022 


1,707,483 
1,678,086 
3,235,011 
4,743,740 
3,176,048 
1,961,357 
9,087,082 
922,185 
2,798, 623 
2,235,792 
2,656,498 
3,713,280 
5,490,227 
3,770,643 
1,145,137 
8,792,793 
12,237,695 
12,985,332 
8,379,692 
12,068,926 


6,434,636 
9,761,545 
13,627,401 
14,037,169 
11,488,320 
20,184,407 
8,655,432 
6,999,450 
9,978,978 
8,264,408 


2,662,237 
8,007,525 
17934,214 
4,143,726 
6,051,810 
3,464,341 
9,992,408 
15,776,532 
5,593,699 
9,605,001 


5,316,156 
6,466,389 
8,358,022 
7,408,506 
9,110,025 
12,386,260 
8,219,761 
10,589,802 
10,725,872 
12,388,474 


15,433,654 
10,608,733 
15,228,021 
15,314,726 

7,824,927 





8,338,716 


Rx. 
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Silver Bullion 
Received 
into 
Mints, 


1,410,460 
1,526,332 
2,123,069 
9337.70 
2,325,118 


1,982,954 
2,108,035 
3,045,023 
4,516,599 
3,898,958 
1,820,676 
2,277,038 

929,422 


6,640,712 


981,556 
4,173,512 
1,899,786 
2,669,099 
4,694,185 
2,008,945 
7,865,988 


"17,239,095 


6,557,359 
9,471,786 
3,185,210 


2,213,557 
5,137,489 
3,238,623 
6,444,363 
8,969,568 
4,760,299 
10,525,379 
6,806,730 
8,047,537 
12,624,320 
6,238,673 
12/140,019 
4,205,236 
18,024 


Appendix J. 





4 


Decrease 
in Circulation of 
ante 1835 Coin. 
See Col. 2 of 





Rx. 
2,000,000 
2,'700,000 
1,300,000 
1,100,000 
1,400,c00 


I, 100,000 
2,100,000 

800,000 
1,000,000 
1,700,000 
I, 100, 100 
1,200,000 
1,000,000 

600,000 
1,000,000 


1,200,000 
1,200,000 
1,000,000 
I,000,000 
1,200,000 

800,c00 
T,000,000 

goo,0co 

700,000 
2,600,0C0 


500,000 
I,000,000 
500,000 
200,000 
800,000 
400,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 


200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
100,000 
135,000 

50,000 

25,000 


90,0c0 


[ Mar. | 


E.—Disposal of Silver 


5 6 
Ante 1835 Coin. 
How Disposed of. 





Re-coined. Melted Down. 
Rix Rx. 

1,520,981 479,019 
2,687,402 12,593 
1,236,676 63,324 
1,009,096 90,904 
1,004,144 395,856 
870,065 229,935 
1,596,878 503,122 
587,990 212,010 
972,890 27,110 
994,524 805,476 
820,467 279,533 
717,900 482,100 
765,509 234,491 
588,014 11,986 
471,957 528,043 
941,488 258,512 
929,518 270,482 
392,684 607,316 
646,610 353,390° 
581,859 668,141 
343,348 456,652 
300,000 700,000 
320,000 580,000 
100,000 600,000 
1,660,000 940,000 
100,000 400,000 
200,000 800,000 
80,000 420,000 
50,000 250,000 
200,000 600,000 
2(),000 380,000 
60,000 140,C00 
50,000 150,000 
40,000 160,000 
70,000 130,000 
60,000 140,000 
20,000 180,000 
50,000 150,000 
20,000 80,000 
40,000 95,000 
21,000 30,000 
10,600 15,000 
90,000 











7 


Balance 
Silver Bullion, 
Col. 2 — Col. 3, 

and ante 1835 Coin 
Melted Down, 
Col. 6. 





Rx. 
26202, 
133, 106 
155,275 
603,514 
7,760 


4,464 
73,173 
401,998 
254,251 
82,566 
420,214 
292,144 
429,254 
716,721 
748,929 
606,626 
257,852 
603,736 
714,087 
1,260,221 
957,842 
1,999,271 
2,259,469 
3,049,962 
3,650,250 


2,809,571 
2,457,376 
2,794,262 
tee 
3,193,079 
6,196,510 
3,045,235 
2,900, 209 
4,358,406 
1,753,096 
1,820,681 
4,014,013 

184,428 
1,554,627 
1,452,625 
1,485,396 
2,141,420 


a=; 372,563 
— 963,660 
133,215 
2,130,946 
4,252,832 
3,220,533 
4,169,883 
2,665,662 
3,416,692 
3,459,462 
64,423 
3,919,142 ; 
4,340,937 ; 


2,809,334 4 
4,365,060 ] 
3,088,002, 
II, 109,490 
7,806,903 
8,338,716 





, 
: 
. 


> 


eS 





* Includes exports and 
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Bullion Inwports. 
8 9 10 ny 12 13 14 15 16 
Silver Bullion, Col. 7. ‘Aina aro Amount Sear Bapecs 
How disposed of. Demand ae pane Rupees Silver | Exported, 
for Genaented as yp ech Exported. } Col. 15 — 
oy Ee ble 
sie Ornaments. | Exported. | Ornaments. veer as Mints. Bs nae ne Col. 10. 
fo} . ° e . o> . . 
Rx. Rx. Rx. Rx. Rx. Rx. PE a 2 Ea OP 7A 

MS 702,232 Leet) 397,768 200,000 a 221,777 pee 

47 3 1,300,000 200,000 66,894. 307,958 307,958 

2 Oe TE ae) ane Oh a a 

3 3,5 300, 946,48 250,000 Be 05,250 208,250 

7,760 a 1,300,000 | 1,300,000 250,000 242,240 986,551 | 280,53 
4,464 1,300,000 | 1,300,c00 250,000 248,536 305,813 208,813 

73173 ee 1,400,000 | 1,400,000 | — 250,000 176,827 | 394,858 294,858 

es 151,998 a 1,248,002 a Sus , ad #82506 

wot, a tee 72UV, 1,400,000 50,00 95,749 ,047,65 1,047,099 

82,566 8 1,400,000 | 1,400,000 350,000 267,434 | 1,187,486 | 1,187,486 

350,000 70,214 1,400,000 | 1,329,486 350,000 43+ | 1°998'867 1,028, 867 

sais | fas Smo | Pee | dino | SE8° | tee | Leak 

5 77,28 1,422, 74. 50,000 aS 416,376 |. 1,416,37 

450,000 | 266,721 1,500,000 | 1,233/279 450,000 2484724 | 2)484)924 

450,000 298,929 1,500,000 | 1,201,071 450,000 962,185 962,185 

soe | se eon | Peele | hte | sinus | Sire | S050 

oy tad oer 7 I, 100, COO e I 2, 1 9 % Us 23 
450,000 | 153,786 1,700,000 | 13546,214 450,000 wee 885,203 885,203 
se Bees Cob 1,485,913 500,000 ee 1,464,899 
2 ,0 939,779 500,000 115,537 | 1,115,537 

500,000 | 457,842 1,700,000 | 1,242°158 500,000 "598,418 | "398,418 

500,000 | 1,499,271 a 1,800,000 300,729 500,000 1,164,448 | 1,164,448 

ae Se 959,469 800,000 ae 500,000 766,384 |— 192,085 

: 800, 1,649,962 800,000 600,000 651,350 |— 998,612 

600,000 | 900,000 | 2,150,250 | — 900,000 600,006 921,363 |— 1,228,887 

600,000 | 1,900,000 | 809,571 | 1,900,000 ae 600,000 1,106,627 797,056 

00000 | 2°000;000 | 19i'262 | g'o00'000 | “42° | Sen! o00 o7Tt | 8ae'oss 

300,00 ) 4 2 600,000 1,077,244 882,982 

700,000 | 27000,000 | 1,970:933 | 2'000,000 700,000 1,240,450 |— 730,483 

700,000 | 2,000,000 | 493,079 | 2,000,000 700,000 1,409,522 916,443 

700,000 | 1,800,000 | 3,696,510 | 1,800,000 700,000 1,515,734 |—2,180,7476 

700,000 | 1,200,000 | 1,145,235 | 1,200,000 700,000 1,692,329 547,094 

00000 | 1's00'000 | 1,758,406 | 1's00'0u0 400/000 1377056 |—"38craz0 

80 758,4 800,000 fi 800,000 1,377,956 |— 380,450 

800,000 | 953,696 |”... 2,200,000 | 1,246,304 | 800,000 946,264 | 946,264 

sigan 1 ,020,681 re i 1,279,319 800,000 1,720,313 Slee oe 

2,400,000 14,018 400,000 Oe 800,000 mt 1,487,209 73,19 

fecdgsite a 2'500,000 | 2,800,000 800,000 616,843 | 1,2193070 | 1,219,040 

ee J Ee: | 1,948,373 900,000 Ba 1,647,902 Sade 

52,625 700,000 | 2,147,375 900,000 1,409,608 | 1,409,060 

900,000 | 585,396 2'800,000 | 22,214,604 900,000 1,908,986 | 1,908,986 

900,000 | 1,241,420 lel 1,658,580 |. 900,000 2,793,536 | 2,793,536 
: 1,000,000 1,000,000 

—1,372,563 f _1°379'563. |—1°gy2'eb3 } 900,000 900,000 | 1,100,197 | 1,100,197 

» |= 963,660 41 sen 00 PU GPS | $1,000,000 | 1,000,000 | 1,628,005 | 1,623,005 

? ’ 

183,215 ae 1,200,000 | 1,200,000 |° 1,000,000 866,785 | 1,785,259 | 1,735,259 
1,000,000 | 1,130,946 3,300,000 | 2,169,084 | 1,000,000 1,423,582 | 1,423,582 
1,000,000 | 38,252,832 3,400,000 147,168 | 1,000,000 1,087,339 | 1,087,339 
1,000,000 | 2,220,533 3,500,000 | 1,279,467 | 1,000,000 877,795 877,795 
1,100,000 | 3,069,883 3, 600,00 830,117 | 1,100,000 1,003,355 | 1,003,355 
oe Se 3,700,000 | 2,134,338 | 1,100,000 een 1,864,394 

316,692 3,800,000 | 1,483,308 | 1,100,000 3 779,031 

1,100,000 | 2°3591462 3:900,000 | 1,540,838 | 1,100,000 os 1,064,023 | 1,064,023 
64,423 se 4,000,009 | 4,000,000 | 1,100,000 1,038,577 | 1,861,952 | 1,361,052 
1,200,000 | 2,719,142 4,100,000 | 1,380,858 | 1,200,000 * 1,479,193 | 1,479,193 
1,200,000 | 3,140,937 4,200,000 | 1,059,063 | 1,200,000 1,450,598 | 1,450,598 
1,200,000 | 1,609,334 4,300,000 | 2,690,666 | 1,200,000 1,258,518 | 1,258,518 
1,105,938 | 3,259,122 4,400,000 | 1,140,878 | 1,105,938 1,581,549 | 1,531,549 
1,551,219 | 1,536,783 2%. 4,500,000 | 2,963,217 | 1,551,219 2,364,452 | 2,364,452 
1,993,733 | 4,600,000 | 4,515,757*| 4,600,000 if 1,993,733 1,594,908 | 1,594,908 

879,316 | 4,700,000 | 2,227,587*} 4,700,000 879,316 1,495,698 | 1,240,453 
1,097,580 | 4,800,000 | 2,441,136*] 4,800,000 1,097,580 1,756,494 | 1,158,776 





decrease in hoards. 
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F.— Circulation 


_ 





Year. 





2 


Approximate 
Circulation of 


Rupees, 
including 


Cash Balance 
in Treasuries 


Coined 


before 1835. 


Rx. 
35,000,000 
32, 300,000 
31,000,000 
29,900,000 
28,500,000 
27,400,000 
25,300,000 
24,500,000 
23,500,000 
21,800,000 
20, 700,000 
19,500,000 
18,500,000 
I 7,900,000 
16,900,000 
15,700,000 
14,500,000 
13,500,000 

~ 12,500,0c0 





Q 
Jv 


Coinage 
since 1835, 
Bullion 
and 
Old Coins 


before 1835. 


xe 
apes 3020 


1,782,2 37 
2,578,866 
2°411,208 
2,616,417 
4,248,491 
5,509,965 
5,253,437 
1,365,901 
6,973,659 

10,779,286 
12,551,303 
6, 542,267 
10, 677,924 
5; 192,328 
7,070,830 
Shy 951, "468 
11,477, 495 
10,358,493 
14,224,937 
5,826,754 
4,031,182 
3,924,928 
7,191,457 
1,436,094 
1,408,5 291 
35 698, 824 
2,087, 904 
4,614,781 
2,517,795 
6,249,388 
16,090,843 
7,143,189 
10,172,035 
4,088,691 
1,547,329 
5,764,354 
3,133,872 
5,543,849 
9,823,797 
4,552,896 
10,313,834 
6,800,992 
8,217,268 
13,051,281 
5,360,014 
12,509,200 


4,582,972 
43,999 





month. 











Coinage 
to Date. 


Rx. 
2,329,020 
6,201,209 
9,576,785 © 

13,547,404 
16,617,371 
19,541,941 
23,302,205 
26,596,991 
31,269,695 
35,966,509 
39,822,727 
42,743,579 
44,525,836 
47,104,702 
49,515,910 
52, 132,327 
56,380,818 
61,890,783 
67, 144,220 
68,510,121 
75,483,780 
86,263,066 
98,814,369 
105,356,636 
116,034,560 
121,226,888 
128,297,718 
137,549,186 
149,026,611 
159,385,034 
173,609,971 
179,446,725 
183,477,907 
187,402,835 
194,594,292 
196,030,386 
197,438,677 
201,137,501 
203,235,405 
207,840,186 
210,357,981 
216,607,369 
232,698,212 
239,841,401 
250,013,436 
254,102,127 
255,649,456 
261,418,810 
264,547,682 
270,091,531 
279,915,328 
284, 468,924. 
294,782,058 
301,583,080 
309,800,318 
322,851,599 
328,211,613 
340,720,818 


345,303,785 
345,347,784 
345,347,784 
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Issue of 
Paper 
Money 

without 

Coin 
Reserve. 


hoe 


+ 684,886 
+ 1,802,392 
+1,087,239 
+ 405,736 
— 728,198 


+ 660,951 
— 309,655 
— 376,150 
2,682,175 
— 215,423 


304,137 
304,844 
305,871 
2,042 
4,657 
7,579 


3 
250 

250 

250 

247 
17,000 
17,995 
999,998 
1,000,004 


qpaparli le Podkediee seliell Gellar 
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Issue of 


Paper Money 


without 


Coin Reserve 


to Date. 


Rx. 


684,886 
aa 
39 
3,980,253 
8,252,055 
8,252,055 
2'913,006 
3,603,351 
eee 
,909,37 
5,693,953 
5,693,953 
5,693,953 
5,693,953 
5,998,090 
5,693,246 
5,999,117 
5,997,075 
5'909°997 
5,999,997 
6,000,000 
59997500 
3] 

Bs 999,250 
5,999,003 
5,982,003 
5,999,998 
6,999,996 
8,000,000 


8,000,000 


8,000,000 4 
8,000,004 





Net Import 
of 
Treasure 
Tnland. 


‘ 
i 





Rx. 


+ 93,220 
+ 94,912 
4 219,166 
+ 255,535 
— 21,714 
+ 209,996 
— 198,588 
+ 292,217 
+ 206,454 
+ 164,886 
+ 413,333 
+ 704,059 
+ 49,125 
+ 130,006 
+ 134,460 
— 2,166 


+ 47,217 
+ 177,302 





+ 905,344t 


— 64,189 


+ 723,472} 


, 








Ditto 
to Date. 


Rx, 


93,220 
187,432 
406,598 
662,133 


640,419 - 


850,415 
651,827 
914,044 

1,150,498 

1,315,384 

1,728,717 

2,432,776 

2,481,901 

2.611907 

2,746,367 

2,744,201 


2,791,418 


} 3,774,066 
} 4,433,349 
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Total 
Cols. 
24+44+64+8 
= Gross 
Circulation. 





Rx. 
37;329,020 
38,501,209 
40,576,785 
43,447,404 
45,117,371 
46,941,941 
48, 602 9205, 
51, 096,991 
54,76 62. 695 
5776 6,509 

60,522,727 
62,243,579 
63,025,836 
65,004,702 
66,415,910 
67,832,327 
70,880,818 
75; 390,783 
79,644,220 
79,810,121 
85,983)780 
95,763,066 

107,414,369 
113,256,636 
121,334,500 
126,026,888 
132,097,718 
T40, 849, 186 
152,711,497 
164,072,312 
178,984,488 
185,026,978 
188, 129,962 
191, 854,890 
199,507,298 
200, pe IE 
201,265,878 
207,446,877 
209,229,358 
213, 699, 139 
216, 166,934 
222,391,322 
238,789,522 
245,722,079 
256,416,151 
260,761,335 
262, 282,293 
268,264,222 
271,199,506 
2773035; 373 
287,065,576 

291,983,108 
302,510,025 
310,014,829 
318,264,222 
331,463,504 


337,957,976 | 


351,405,014 
356,095,203 


357,121,850 
357,791,133 


* From 1835 to 1862 the cash balance on last day of financial year; from 1863 the average on last day of each 





2 
4 
7 
q 
{ 
: 
9 


1897.] 
of India. 
10 ll 
* Average 
of : 
Cash Balance Coin 
at Hoarded 


| Treasuries 


on Last Day} each Year. 
f 


0 
each Month. 





Rx. 
10,898,614 
10,510,884 

| 10,622,093 

9,503,714 
9,464,375 
8,931,799 
8,355,957 
9,831,375 
11,021,358 
11,337,979 
9,554,057 
11,101,871 
10,037,626 
11,042,456 
12,433,234 
12,871,571 
14,582,077 
15,389,135 


17,331,153 
13,261,045 
14,539,287 
14,280,659 
11,567,847 
12,399,517 
13,639,917 
11,934,218 
12,435,733 
14,010,967 
13,143,692 
11,319,725 
10,919,450 
12,078,475 
11,347,850 
12,397,058 
11,651,842 
12,303,567 
{4,152,858 
13,559,375 


14,966,5424 
21,978,192 
17, 366,258 4 
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1,100,000 


1,400,000 
1,500,000 
1,600,000 
1,700,000 
1,800,000 
1,900,000 
2,000,000 
2,100,000 
2,200,000 
—1,700,000t 
2,400,000 
2,500,000 
2,600,000 
2,700,000 
2,920,819 
2,800,000 
— 1,972,342 
2,900,000 
—1,$43,418 
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Coin 
Hoarded 
to Date. 


Rx. 
300,000 
600,000 
900,000 
1,200,000 
1,500,000 
1,800,000 
2,200,000 
2,600,006 
3,000,000 
3, 400,000 
3,800,000 
4,200,000 
4,690,000 
5,000,000 
5,400,000 
5,900,000 
6,400,000 
6,900,000 
7,400,000 
7,900,000 
8,500,000 
9,100,000 
9,500,0(0 
9,700,000 
10,100,000 
10,700,000 
11,300,000 
11,900,000 
12,500,000 
13,200,000 
13,900,000 
14,600,000 
15,400,000 
16,200,000 
17,100,000 
18,000,000 
19,000,960 
20,100,000 
21,200,000 
22,400,000 
23,700,000 
25,100,000 
25,600,000 
26,000,000 
26,400,000 
27,800,000 
29,300,000 
30,900,000 
32,600,000 
34,400,000 
36,300,000 
38,300,000 
40,400,000 
42,600,000 
40,900,000 
43,300,000 
45,800,000 
48,400,000 


} 48,179,151 
} 49,006,809 
} 50,063,391 


13 


Coin Melted {Coin Melted 


nm 


Native Mints} Ornaments 


to Date, 
Col. 14 of 


Appendix E. |Appendix E.|Appendix FE. 





Rx. 

66,894 
111,619 
111,619 
353,859 
599,395 
776,222 
776,222 
871,971 
1,139,405 
1,139,405 
1,197,261 
1,197,261 
1,197,261 
1,197,261 
1,197,261 
1,389,409 
1,389,409 
1,389,409 
1,389,409 
1,389,409 
1,389,409 
1,389,409 
1,389,409 
1,389,109 
1,389,409 
1,389,409 
1,389,409 
1,389,409 
1,389,409 
1,389,409 
1,389,409 
1,389,409 
1,389,409 
1,289,409 
1,389,409 
1,389,409 
2,004,981 
2,004,981 
2,004,981 
2,004,981 
2,004,981 
2,004,981 


3,904,981 . 


4,771,766 
4,771,766 
4,771,766 
4,771,766 
4,771,766 
4,771,766 
4,771,766 
4,771,766 
5,807,343 
5,807,343 
5,807,343 
5,807,343 
5,807,343 
5,807,343 


5,807,343 
5,807,343 
5,807,343 
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into 


to Date, 
Col. 12 of 


Rx, 

597,768 
1,897,768 
3,197,768 
4,144,254 
5,444,254 
6,744,254 
8,144,254 
9,392,256 
10,792,256 
12,192,256 
13,522,042 
15,022,042 
16,444,788 
17,678,067 
18,879,138 
20,322,512 
21,922,512 
23,468,726 
24,954,639 
25,894,418 
27,136,576 
27,437,305 
eile 437,305 
27,437,305 
27,437,305 
27,437,305 
27,579,929 
27,579,929 
2735795929 
27,5793929 
27,579,929 
27,579,929 
27,579,929 
27,579,929 
28,826,233 
30, 105,552 
30,105,552 
82,605,552 
34;550)725 
36,698,300 
38,912,904. 
40,5715484 
40;198;921 
40,3353261 
41,535,261 
43,704,315 
43,851,485 
45,130,950 
45;661,067 
4757951405 
49,278,713 
50;819,251 
54,819,251 
56,200,109 
57,259,172 
59,949,838 
61,060,716 
64,053,933 


64,053,933 
64,053,933 
64,053,933 
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Rupees 
Exported 
to Date, 
Col. 16 of 


Rx. 
221,777 
529,735 
777,811 
983,061 

1,269,612 

1,575,425 

1,970,283 

2,252,849 

8,300,548 

4,488,034 

5,516,901 

6,225,734 

7,642, 110 
19,126,834 
11,089,019 
11,628,292 
12,476,215 
13,361,418 
14,826,317 
15,941,854 
16,540,272 
17,704,720 
17,511,635 
16,513,023 
15,284,136 
16,081,192 
16,756,281 
17,639,263 
16,908,780 
17,825,223 
15,644,447 
16,191,541 
17,596,820 
17,216,370 
18,162,634 
19,882,947 
20,556,143 
21,775,218 
23,423,115 
24,832,723 
26,741,709 
29,535,245 
30,635,442 


. 82,258,447 


33,993,706 
35,471,288 
36,504;627 
37,882,422 
38,385,777 
40,250,171 
41,029,802 
42,093,825 
44,934,070 
46,384,668 
47,643,186 
49,224,735 
51,589,187 


53,184,095 
54,424,548 
55,583,324 








16 
Total 


13, 14, and 
15. 


Rx. 
12,018,159 
13,605,281 
15,609,291 
15,942,648 
18,032,600 
19,650,873 
21,446,716 
24,852,702 
28,986, 133 
32,557,674 
33,532,405 
37,746,908 
39,921,785 
45,244,618 
48,998,652 
51,919,638 
56,970,213 
60,808,688 
62,637,826 
61,295,531 
66,412,480 

69,508, 409 
70,449,708 
65,746,757 
41,012,562 
40,216,026 
74,913,897 
76,380,719 
75,109,495 
72,665,015 
70,729,026 
71,499,023 
72,759; 104 
72,223,657 
755291,354 
82,072,906 
88,138,556 
96,052,361 
98,5 10, 174. 
99, 197,049 

105,898,881 

111,492,369 

I10,907, 191 

114,898,206 

120,340,650 

123,681,587 

126,862,609 

132,196, 105 

134,562,302 

138,737,067 

142,299,731 

148,063,317 

155,829,321 

161,938,580 

162,003,025 

168,903,934 

176,075,052 

183,409,838 

186, 191,064 


195,270,825 
192,874,249 
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17 


. Active - 


Cols. 10, 12, | Circulation, 


Col. 9 
— Col. 16. 


Rx. 
25,310,861 
24,895,928 
24,967,494 
27,504,756 
27,084,771 
27,291,068 
27,155,489 
26,244,289 
25,783,562 
24,982,947 
26,990,322 
24,496,671 
23,204,051 
19,960,084 
17,417,258 
15,912,689 
13,910,605 
14,882,095 
17,006,394 
18,514,590 
19,571,300 
26,254,659 
36,964,661 
47,509,879 
50,321,998 
55,810,862 
57,183,821 
64,468,467 

77,602,002 

91,407,297 
108,255,462 
113,527,955 
115,370,858 
119,631,233 
124,215,944 
118,360,831 
118,127,322 
111,394,516 
110,719,184 
114,502,090 
110,268,053 
110,898,953 
127,882,331 
130,823,873 
136,075,501 
187,079,748 


135,418,684 


136,68, L17 
136,637,204 
138,298,508 
144,765,845 
143,719,791 
146,681,704 
148,076,249 
156,261, 197 
162,559,570 
161,882,324 
168,055,176 


166,904,139 
161,851,025 
164,906,884 


+ Four crores were received out of hoards from the Maharajah of Scindia. 
t Import of Government Rupees by sea. 


PART Tf, 


L 


1 


Index 
Number 
on 
Basis 
of 1871. 


146 Postscript to Mr, Atkinson's Paper. * | Mar. 


Postscxipr.—Some of the figures necessary for the completion - 
of the year 13896 were not obtained in time to include in the 
.statements and diagrams attached to this paper. They are now 
accordingly given as a postscript :— | . | 


Rupee Prices, 1896—Index Numbers 


BGA UPURG Sieh trersrent Te soaciasiesio cgi cto c-ovisoaccom suse ost = 136 
PU SOPLOM DEP ... rsibosceeheosercskddeessnofssnercahMhnecssodgynsacsacldaas = 148 
DECODOE Tiere. Liceasrehenpeicefoscnaeay suey ss sandapayepageriee += 160 
INOVGI DEP [8 2.05....bosssarcversadtoogrenbes Capt sobacsncdsteysrtectses as 971 
PIBOOULDOR fb cackocespsoedisamcadopodpsdpostecopnshe pauiarys< tga ailiard == 1560 


Index number for the whole year 1896 = 140. 

Food grains rose in price very considerably during the year, 
whilst. the average for raw products other than food grains and 
manufactures was lower than in the previous year, the net result 
of the whole showing a rise of about 9} per cent. 


Rainfall during 1896—Jndex Numbers. 


TL. Panjab; plat ay: 4 ,85:). eo selves Lb Mahe. 4 ele wetlapeers = '.60 
2. North-West Provinces and Oudh. ........ccscseererees | = 560 
3. Madras (Malabar and Carnatic) and Mysore .... ... ti 6 ke, 
4, North, West, and Lower Bengal ww. ccssecsseeeeees #82 
5, Assam and Hastern Bengal... li ici ccsconssenedenteeterse = 80 
6. Central Provinces and Berar ...0.....sssssescseesssessesnees = 101 
7. Bombay (North Deccan, Koukan, and Ghats)........ = 110 
8. Rajputana and Central India .......ssseeseescsesesesees = 83 
Di SERV CCREDEO erga trap ts kccrren tent tae bat carpet aces eats A aerees ren eg = 74 
10, Lower. Burma) i.055.5.cciceqssact eit Gab ME DUS Ln tO OO SL, = 99 
Rainfall for all India index number ............04 = 68 - 


Rupee circulation for 1896—About Rx. 168,000,000, 


Remarks. 


_ The fall in Rupee prices, which had been in steady progress 
since the end of 1892, received a check in May, 1896. Indian 
grain dealers apparently anticipated a short rainfall for the year, 
as they then commenced the purchase and storage of grain, 
causing the price to rise. This rise continued, though only in a 
comparatively modified form, throughout the rainy months of 
June, July, and August, during which time it was early recognised 
that India would be visited with scarcity, even if considerable rain 
fell in the later months. But even this hope was not realised, and 
the scarcity resolved itself into famine, and prices of food grains 
made a great spring upwards during August, continuing to rise 


1 See p. 111. 


APPENDIX G. 


RUPEE PRICES TO THE RUPEE AND GOLD PRICES 10 GOLD. 
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60 60 
A af Seo in relation to gold prices. 
Rupee in relation to Rupee prices. 
Top 2 mecha ple ae = Gold prices. 
Cc —_____i = Rupee prices—all, 
EN cha mes oom = Rupee prices—food only. 
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APPENDIX H. 


COURSE OF PRICES OF GOLD AND RUPEE COMMODITIES, AND OF SILVER AND THE RUPEE IN 


RELATION TO GOLD. 
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Rupee prices in relation to Gold. 
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APPENDIX J. 


INDEX NUMBERS GIVING PRICES OF WHEAT IN ENGLAND AND IN INDIA. 
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W 
A = Price of Wheat in [ndia measured in Gold. 
B aa------.-- = Price of wheat in England. 
a = Frice of Cawnpore Wheat landed in London vid Calcutta, 


measured tn Gold. 
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APPENDIX K. 


THE COURSE OF RUPEE PRICES, THE RAINFALL, AND THE CIRCULATION. 
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‘oo =, Circulation. 
B = Stlver (Rupee) prices. 
Fe eta = Rainfall of India. 


D----...... = kupee prices after eliminating effects of Rainfall. 
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APPENDIX L. 
MONTHLY PRICES-GOLD AND SILVER COMMODITIES, SILVER, AND THE RUPEE. 
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heavily till December, 1896, when a slight fall took place. The 
rise in price during the year was therefore solely due to meteoro- 
logical conditions, and not to the state of the currency, The 
circulation, however, increased during the year, though not till 
towards its close, owing to the reduction of the government cash 
balances by about 5 crores, and to the investment of 2 crores of 
Rupees of the currency reserve. 

The rainfall for the year (86) gives a lower index number than 
in any year since 1861 (the first year considered) except 1868 (81) 
and 1875 (85), but the deficiency from a productive point of view 
was actually probably greater than in either of those years, as a 
considerable part of the rain fell at a time when it was not 
required ; for example, the Central Provinces received a rainfall 
above the normal, and yet the famine in that province is reported 
to be worse, especially in the Jubbulpore division, thanin any 
other part of India, except in certain tracts of the North-West. 
Provinces and Oudh. 

During the latter and most important months of the year the 
currency experiment did not receive fair play. Famine and plague 
combined disorganised trade, the demand for Council Bills fell 
away, and the full amount offered for sale week after week was not 
taken up, and all competition disappeared. The result was that 
though the Rupee continued its upward rise in its gold value, the 
final point of 16d. to the Rupee was not reached, as might other- 
wise have been the case. 


WAR oe 
CaLCUTTA, 
3rd March, 1897. 
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A Measure of Crvintsation. By Marcus Rustin, Director of the 
Royal Danish State Bureaw of Statistics. Translated by 
A. W. Fivx, M.A. 


At the Swedish Economic Congress a year since, Hr. Gustav 
Sundbirg, actuary to the Swedish Royal Statistical Central 
Bureau, proposed the figures of the mortality returns as measures 
of relative civilisation." Hr. Sundbirg, in the first place, takes 
for granted that, for an estimate of mortality, the general death- 
rate—the proportion of the deaths per annum to the population— 
is at once the most accurate expression and the one most applicable 
to comparisons. In proof of this, he refers to a treatise on Demo- 
graphy which he has published, and therefore does not enter on 
the technical side of the matter here.? I shall, in this, follow his 
example, especially as I have a'so dealt with this subject pre- 
viously.® I entirely agree with Hr. Sundbirg, that the theoretical 
objections to employing the general death-rates for comparative 
measures do not hold good; in any case the complicated expressions 
of mortality which have been proposed are not very commendable, 
and, although adopted by the International Statistical Institute, 
the opposition they have encountered, amongst others, by the 
unanimous opinion of the statisticians of the German municipali- 
ties, is surely sufficient to prevent the maintenance of their already 
weak position. 

In the course of his clever address, Hr. Sundbirg expresses 
himself as follows :—‘‘ Every rational human activity has, as its 
innermost purpose, the struggle for life, against disorganisation 
and death. But it is just these rational activities of mankind 
which we comprehend in the term civilisation. Thus the figures of 
mortality must, in truth, be also a measure of how far civilisation 
has been able to repel the forces of death. It is not implied by 
this, that the mortality returns may be employed, for this purpose, 
in a purely mechanical fashion, so that, with the mere figures, one 
might be able, without more ado, to read off by how much per 
cent. one country’s civilisation stood higher than that of another. 
If we would ascertain the meaning of the figures of mortality, it 
is necessary, not only to study these on their own account for the 


1G, Sundbirg, Dddstalen saasom Kulturmitare. (‘ Nationalékonomiska 
** Féreningens Forhandlingar,”’ i Aaret, 1895, Stockholm, 1896.) 

2 G. Sundbiirg, ‘* Befolkningsliran,” a volume which appeared in 1894, and 
which is one part of the larger work “ Det Ekonomiska Samhillslifvet.” 

 Sce “ JahrLiicher fiir Nationalékomie und Statistik,’ dritte Folge, 6 B. 
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different places and times, but also the whole circumstances, so far 
as we can procure information about them, It is, however, my 
conviction that the result of this will, in the end, be that the 
mortality returns will prove an excellent guiding thread to a com- 
prehensive estimate ; in truth, the best which can be found.” 

Hr. Sundbarg then tries to substantiate this view by figures, 
verbal argument, and graphic representations. He compares the 
figures of mortality for different countries and different times with 
our knowledge, from other sources, of the civilisation of these 
countries and times, and shows the agreement of the scale given 
by death-rates with the general view of the gradations in the 
civilisation of these places and times; where there is a lack of 
agreement, he points to illustrations to show that this general 
view estimates falsely the standard of civilisation, and that, in 
reality, this agrees with what the figures of mortality indicate. In 
this way he takes up the position that civilisation is not to be 
measured by the élite of a nation, but by the power with which it 
has penetrated all classes of the community. This once grasped, 
we shall find that the figures of mortality are well adapted to form 
an estimate of the standard of civilisation reached, and to serve as 
a guide to their progress or decay. 

However, I do not quite agree with Hr. Sundbarg in his Frnt 
mental view, and it is to this disagreement and the emendation I 
wish to propose, that this article will be devoted. . 

Let us even suppose it were perfectly true that the greatness 
or smallness of the figures of: mortality is an evidence of the 
strength with which, by the conscious and unconscious co-operation 
of community and individual, we contrive to keep back death, it 
is, after all, but a maintaining, not a creating strength. But, no 
more than the human race itself, can civilisation continue without 
renewal. ‘The two most active instincts in all living things are 
those of self-preservation and reproduction, both alike necessary 
for the conservation of life and of the human race. Smallness of 
the figures of mortality is an expression of the triumph of self- 
preservation, but this must not be purchased at the cost of the 
increase of the race, which finds its expression in the. figures of 
natality. The way in which the human race regulates the figures 
of natality is the reverse of the medal, and it cannot be omitted in 
a complete estimate of ‘ civilisation.” 

France, in the decade 1881-90, had a death-rate of 22°0 per 
thousand, England had a death-rate of 19°t per thousand in the 
same period, but this difference is not sufficient to indicate the 
difference in civilisation. Now, in this same decade, France had 
a birth-rate of 23°9 per thousand, while England’s birth-rate, was 
32°5. Apart from the question of how far, regarded from the 
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‘point of view of ‘vital statistics, the higher birth-rate might not 
have warranted a higher death-rate, there is, on the side of 
England, a further supremacy in civilisation, in that she provides 
for the increase of the race, and that in a civilised fashion, namely, 
by sustaining her offspring as well as giving them birth. | 

In Rubin and Westergaard’s “ Marriage Statistics ” distinc- 
‘tions are drawn between five classes in society, of which the third, 
fifth, and first are the most noteworthy. The third class is 
‘“ employees” at small salaries, a prudent class, bringing but few 
children into the world, but with a comparatively low death-rate, 
‘a class which is struggling to maintain its position; the fifth class 
is ‘‘ the working class,’’ which is prolific, but with a high death- 
rate; an imprudent class, which lets things take their own course 
because it has little to lose; lastly, the first class are the well-to- 
do, among whom the faculty of prudence and the means to suffer 
things to take their own course, taken together, set their stamp on 
their productivity. One might, with the figures of births and 
deaths before one, imagine three countries, peopled respectively 
by the first, third, and fifth classes. “ The country of the first 
“ class would then be—in comparison with the others—the ideal 
“ country. By instituting a comparison between the three coun- 
““ tries, the observer would arrive at the following result: that in 
**the country of the fifth class the fertility and the population 
‘‘ were great, but that the population was continually—in Malthus’ 
** expression—driven back from ‘ Nature’s table’; that in the 
“country of the third class the fertility and the population were 
“small, but that those who were found in that country had a 
“‘ considerably easier existence thau in the country of the fifth 

“class; and, finally, in the country of the first class, both that 
“those who lived there could put forth new shoots, eon that 
‘‘-these new shoots in turn were able to live.” ‘ 

But these three classes, and these three imaginary countries, 
are also three grades of civilisation. The lowest stage of civilisa- 
‘tion is to go forward blindly, which in this connection means to 
‘bring into the world a great number of children, who must, in 





great proportion, sink into the grave. Such was the characteristic 
feature of the past, it still remains so for the nations of the Hast, 
and a numerical example of it in Europe was to be found in 
the figures of births and deaths of Galicia so recently as 1841-50, 
‘when these were respectively 42‘1 and 40°2 per thousand of the 
‘population per annum. The next stage of civilisation is to see 
‘the danger and to keep clear of it. This is the case with France. 


“4 Rubin og Westergaard, “Heteskabsstatistik.” - Kbhvn, 1890, p. 118. 
‘(“ Ehestatistik.” - Jena,:1890.) ta ya, ress se aly gia alae at 
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Lastly, the highest stage of civilisation is to see the danger 
and overcome it, which in this case means to realise that strong 
vitality itself brings death with it, but then to triumph over the 
situation, not to weaken the vital force, but to render possible its 
development, to commemorate the power of the Renaissance—and 
the civilisation of the Renaissance cannot be separated from its 
vigorous life—but at the same time to cut a channel in which that 
power can be exerted in regulated courses. For in this relation 
too there is appropriateness in Young’s words—as 


« Are passions then the Pagans of the soul, 
Reason alone baptized ? ” 


Civilisation is the baptism of the passions. In the cloister neither 

does the mother die of fever nor the child of croup; but, outside 

the cloister, to find both mothers and children, and bring both 
well through fever and through croup,—that is eciyiention: 

The statistical expression for this, then, seems to be: ‘he 
highest birth-rate in conjunction with the fewest death-rate. In 
a single figure, however, it can only be expressed as a quotient of 
the death-rate and birth-rate. (That it cannot be expressed by 
the difference is evident from the consideration that this difference 
may be one and the same in spite of a great. difference in the 
proportion between death-rate and birth-rate; 4 is the difference 
of 20 and 24, 4o and 44, &c.) The difference between the 
civilisation of England and that of France should, then, not be 
stated as the proportion between 19°! and 22°0, but as the 
191 ng 220 ee 0°59 

32°5 93:0) 0:92" 


and denominator of the last fraction by 3 we obtain 


Dividing numerator 


OI e 
0307 ’ 
thus the “relative civilisation” of England compared with 
#rance will be expressed more justly by a than by = 

This, however, is not yet satisfactory. We should bear in 
mind that we have taken the thoughtless increase of children 
combined with the highest death-rate as the lowest standard, and, 
asa higher standard in comparison, the restrictive procedure, in 
which, in order to produce a low death-rate and little suffering, 
one also puts up with low vitality. If we have two countries or 











two districts in which ; (death-rate divided by birth-rate) becomes 


respectively fe and a then both alike = 1, and the civilisation 


should be identical. But that would be misleading. The birth- 
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rate must-only be used as a corrective in connection with the 
death-rate where the question is that of the standard of civilisa- 
tion. In relations otherwise similar, the death-rate affords an, 
extremely serviceable measure for the standard of civilisation, and, 
of course, that cannot be equally stated for the birth-rate, since 
the force which reduces the death-rate is a civilising force, that 
which augments the birth-rate is instinctive. Where, therefore, 
the death-rates and birth-rates are in the same proportion to each. 
other, the death-rate becomes the measure. If, in two countries the 


death-rates and birth-rates are to each other in the proportious 
x and 2 these two countries are not on the same level, but in 
the proportion of 20 to 50. For if with a birth-rate of 50 we do 
not advance further than with a birth-rate of 20, we have simply 
augmented the sum of human suffering from 20 to 50, and this, 
augmentation of suffering obtains its correct expression in the 
difference in the civilisation between 20 and 50. And what holds 


good for the proportions a este 


50) ZO) holds good also if the pro- 


. o 
portions be, for example, ia and os since, in this last case, we 


have in both countries three deaths for four births, and in such 
a case, the fraction st betokens the more fortunate condition, 


since the increase in the birth-rate from 24 to 36 has gone hand- 
in-hand with an increase of death and suffering from 18 to 27, and, 
nothing is gained. Here again the correct measure of civilisation 
is to be sought in the difference between the figures of deaths, 


The fact that produces a greater absolute increase in population 


than = does not affect the present question, as it cannot be 
decided in the abstract when or where a greater population is, 
from the point of view of civilisation, to be preferred to a smaller. 
What it is here important to obtain an estimate of is only this, 
that an offset to the augmentation in the sufferings of the com- 
munity which results from 27 deaths in place of 18 to every 
thousand persons, first begins at the point at which the birth-rate 
is increased beyond this proportion. It is not just to consider the. 
death-rates 18 and 27 without reference to the concurrent vital 
force in the respective communities, but, on the other hand, it 
would lead to improbable results were we to allow the birth-rates 
to operate in a favourable direction, to the diminution of the 
differences of death-rates so long as the proportion between death- 
and birth-rate is identical, that is, so long as the vital energy has. 
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not had potency sufficient to get the upper hand of the increased. 
death-rate. : . . 

But there is this further result, that where the increased. 
birth-rate has not even kept pace with the increased death-rate, 
there the mortality returns do not give sufficient expression to the. 
differences between places and times. It is clear enough that if, 
and when, we take into consideration the number of births, then 
an absolutely diminished birth-rate, under conditions otherwise 
alike, will operate unfavourably, and the effect of the lower 
birth-rate will be accentuated when it appears in conjunction, 
with the higher death-rate. In the case of the higher death-. 
rate of France than that of England, accompanied by its, 
lower birth-rate, we found an increase of the difference from 
that of 19 and 22 (death-rates only) to that of 19 and 30 
(death- and birth-rates combined). But supposing France to 
have had a higher birth-rate than England, in that case the 
difference would still have been increased, though naturally in a 
less degree. The limit at which the difference is measured by the 
mortality figures alone is, in fact, not at that point at which the 
birth-rates are absolutely identical, but that at which they are 
relatively identical, 7.e., stand in the same proportion to the death- 
rates. That epoch, if the death-rate be growing, is not. only so 
much more unfortunately situated than the preceding as the 
difference of death-rates indicates, but by so much the more if the 
concomitant birth-rate has not grown in a corresponding degree, 
when—with the same example as before—we have not only a 
death-rate of 18 per thousand growing to one of 27 per thousand,, 
but there are not even as previously, 4 births for every 3 deaths. 


18 7 | 
Briefly, where we have 54, and 35 we have the difference deter- 


mined in accordance with the contrast between 18 and 27, where. 
we have 2 and a this difference augments; not until we have 
18 
54 an 
18 to 27, it is true, but where the birth-rate has produced a more 
favourable proportion between deaths and births than before, do we 
find evidence of that increased vitality not followed by increase in 
the same degree of mortality, a modifying influence on the differ- 
ence of death-rates; there the inclusion of the figures of births, 
representing the creating vital energy, must have the right to 
operate in a positive direction. | 
We will now seek a shorter expression for the following, that. 
where the proportions between death- and birth-rates are the 
same for two countries, the difference between those countries is 


27 ; 
d Sp that is to say, where the death-rate has grown from 
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measured by the difference between their death-rates, and that 
the difference increases or diminishes according as the aforesaid 
proportion varies. 

Let A and B be two countries, d,, d2, and 6, 6, their respective 
death- and birth-rates. The first hypothesis which was advanced 
was that the civilisation of the countries should be ee in 


the proportion of their death-rates; this gives + = a (L).72As 


this took no account of the birth-rates, we pee these, in 
order to diminish the sole infiuence of the death-rate on the 
‘measure of civilisation, and divided by the birth-rate; the measure 
of civilisation became the quotient of these two. The equation (1) 


was thus changed by the introduction of the factor aN the 
1 


numerator and the factor 2 in the denominator. Thus we obtain 


2 

= 
— = b (2), As however the birth-rate here obtained tco great 

. 
an influence, we reverted, in the case when it was equal to the 
death-rate, to . = . with the condition = si da while the 

a) 1 2 

birth-rate did not make its influence felt till the last named 
fractions became unequal. The mode by which we express this 
most simply is by again altering equation (2), by introducing d; 
as a factor in the numerator and d, in the denominator, in order 


to diminish the influence of the introduction of 7 and I as 


by 
Bs 
factors. We thus obtain 3 = a (8). This expression satisfies 
abr anes mea 
b. 
those conditions which must be taken into consideration. For 
ad d TATRA . 
when in (3) Rok be? we have 5 = ay and according as 


d ! A. d . i 
—->or< % We. Leb wy. > ON < —, We thus arrive at the 
b, bz ' B dz 


position that the countries are to be measured in relation to each 
other by the proportion between the square of the death-rate divided 


d, 
by the birth-rate of each. The measure all not be ae and not i; 


d? 
but ; 


ac proceeding further we will employ the above-mentioned 
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result in the following concrete cause. In the decade 1881-90-the 
death-rates and birth-rates were :—*. 





Per Annum per Thousand Persons. 








Death-Rate. | Birth-Rate. 
Day RSMEICOL | ccccrecs secbseraceer ite: 22°0 23°9. 
Ze CHBLIABINY  sethecessecvensteas: 25°1 36°6 | 
et Gaia Oita hein: 32°8 44°2 








If we take the death-rate (d@) alone as the measure, the order 
of “civilisation” would thus be that given above. If, on the 
other hand, we take as our point of departure the death-rate 


aD 
divided by the birth-rate G) we get 


a Ghorman ys bi ie.00t2., 22. 0ton720,000'69 
DP Galitiay basi. di. plicstan rem. asad 0°74 


Ng RT CT SRE AW Sh cel te, A OR REI 0°92 


That, in this way, we overshoot the mark, appears at once from 
the order here stated. But if, finally, we turn to the square 


2 
of the death-rate divided by the birth-rate (F) as measure, we 


get— 
Pap d OL EVR tes ipeteespe tac nv wsn toi nan Ciwadncs 17:2 
Der LATICO pati cccatrrernessnerrok (reedtk oeseeascnecs 20°3 
SAA AIOE aeuekiien asveacck tose ot acc cual toon tetep ue 24°3 


2 


By employing 2 in place of d alone the difference in “ civilisa- 


‘‘tion ” between Galicia and Germany increases from ee to a 
7.e., from 1°3 to 1°4-—and rightly so, for though it is true that the 
birth-rate is higher in Galicia than in Germany, it does not keep 


pace with the higher death-rate. When, on the other hand, we 
a | 
employ 2 in place of d for France and Galicia, the difference in 


€ 0. +! 
civilisation is reduced from ae to. zo 
and rightly so, since Galicia has a much higher death-rate than 
France, but has, at the same time, a still greater excess in its birth- 





4.0,, AVOML 1°S . tO.) 1°2:5 


§ The figures here quoted, and most of those which follow, are based on the 
data given in Sundbiirg’s “ Befolkningsliran.”’ 
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rate. Finally, in regard to the proportion between Germany and 


J 
France, Germany stands, using d as measure, 5 below France, 


while - places France ‘ below Germany—and rightly so, for it 


is quite true that Germany has a death-rate higher by - than that 


of France, but it has a birth-rate higher by about : hence the 


‘‘ civilisation ”’ is also on its side, if we understand by civilisation 
neither frivolity ner cowardice (lack of refinement’ or excess of 
refinement, both anti-refinement®) but restrained energy. Com- 
pared with a country which, with a birth-rate of only 24, has a 
death-rate of 22, 1t is a mark of a higher civilisation permeating 
the community when, with a birth-rate of 37 we find a death-rate 
of only 25. ‘‘ Every rational human activity has, as its innermost 
‘* nurpose, the struggle for life against disorganisation and death.” 
This is true. But the outcome of the strife between the individual’s 
life and death is certain enough—it is death. The whole com- 
munity, on the contrary, holds its own against death through a 
corresponding renewal of life, and it triumphs over death by a 
renewed life so strenuous, and a conservation of life so rational, 
that the power of death is diminished in the new and more 
numerous generation. 


The a of a place or time can be represented by a rectangular 


area of which 5 is the height, d the base line, as shown in the 


annexed figure. 














C = D 
B : 1 Boys 
A BR iH 





Let ACD F, ABE F, and ABGH represent three countries 
haying percentage death-rates 1°5 (di), 1°5 (d2), 2°0 (ds), respec- 
tively, and percentage birth-rates 2°0 (bi), 3°0 (bz), 4°0 (63), 
respectively. The height of the rectangles is the death-rate 
divided by the birth-rate, the base line is the death-rate, and the 
three areas are :— 

dj _ 4. dy _ o.rxg 4s 

Rees 7 maa : 


6. Translator’s note. The word here is “ kultur,’” which is rencercd throughout. 
the article by “civilisation.” ' 
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The first two rectangles have the same base-line (d, = d, = 1°5), 
and their areas are in inverse proportion to the birth-rates; the 
7 | | / 
last two rectangles have the same height (3 = - =~ 5) and their 
3 

areas are in simple proportion to the death-rates; the first and the 
third rectangles have neither height nor base the same, d3 is 
one-third greater than d,, but, as b; is at the same time double as 
é 2 2 
great as by, - is one-eighth greater than : 

3 





Pe 


If we take 2: as the measure of civilisation, so that the 


7 
greater . becomes the lower is the civilisation, and represent 


each country by a rectangle whose height is the death-rate 
divided by the birth-rate, and whose base line is the death-rate, 
the “civilisation” of the countries will be in inverse proportion to 
the size of these rectangles. 


If we arrange the countries of Europe, on the one hand 
2 


: d' 
in accordance with d, and on the other in accordance with —, we 





























b 
obtain the following result :-— 
Per Annum per Thousand of the Population, 1881-90. 
Order in Accordance Death-Rate Birth-Rate Order'm eee rdance ai 
with d. (d). (b). with a b 

1. Sweden. ii... 16°9 29°1 LS NONWAY. «c,ctv es: 9°4, 
BZ INOP WEY van esees'ncd t7"0 30'8 2, Sweden ........... 9°8 
. 3. Denmark ........ 18°6 31°9 3. Denmark ........ 10°8 
“4, England............ 19°l 32°5 4. England............ 11°2 

DH. SCOLlANA  ssesn 19-2 32°3 5. Scotland............ 11°4 

By Belgium ti.c....< 20°3 30:4 GH Intanins. wien 12°8 
7, Switzerland .... 20°8 28°1 Ze FLOM  icectens 12°9 

er ELOLMATIO .:cneneans- 21°0 34°3 8.’ Belgium =....00.2. 13°6 

LUAU, 0. Gissaxe 2172 35°0 9. Switzerland ....| 15°4 
20; France” -.......06: 2.2°0 239 10. Germany ........ 17:2 
11. Germany ........ 2571 36°6 EU LGA Yoo 9.5 de + Beye ons 19°8 
Bee LEAL. csteessswess. 27°4 37°9 LO eM PARC ..pcatcsnosns 20°3 
Mer UIStLID <..0clasee- 28°1 30°2 TSCA Ustria” 2.2.00 22°4 
14. Hungary ......... 32°3 43°8 14, Hungary ........ 23°8 
the Galicia | ....0-900. pom: 442 Li, Galera, 2.0.5 .<%>- 24°3 
Uo ag AES a 35°0 48°5 LOS USSG sere oceeng. 25°3 








2 
By taking © instead of d as our basis, we increase the 


sae between the figures of the Scandinavian Peninsula and 
those of Russia from that of 16°9 and 35:0 to that of 9°4 and 25°3, 
that is to. say, by about two-thirds. Were this disparity not 
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to have ‘increased, Russia’s birth-rate, assuming a death-rate 
of 35 per thousand, must have reached the improbable height 


2 
of fully 60 per thousand, and in order that might give the same 


quotient’ for Russia as for Scandinavia, its birth-rate would 
require to reach the impossible height of fully 120 per thousand, 
But were the death-rate of the Czar’s empire, with its birth-rate 
of 48°5, not greater than the 21'2 of his Grand Duchy, that is to 
say, were the fertility of the Orient united with an Occidental 
organisation, a jungle and a garden linked in a higher unity, 


then . would be but 9°3, and Russia would rightly take the 


foremost place among the nations. 


; 2 
For the rest, the use of = in place of d as the measure results 


in Finland being placed above Belgium and Switzerland; France, 
on the contrary, has come below Germany and Italy, and, finally, 
Sweden has been compelled to yield its supremacy to Norway. 
Thus, of the sixteen States, the greater part, nine, have changed 
their places, while seven occupy the same places as before. 
Naturally, as we can compare country with country, so also 
can we compare age with age, urban with rural populations, &e. 
For an urban population, too, it may be a mark of inferior 
‘“‘eivilisation”’ when, so to speak, it cannot digest its more 
numerous births, but allows its death-rate to grow in proportion 
to the birth-rate; and, in any case, a not unimportant addition to 
the death-rate in towns arises from the class of illegitimate 
children, homeless persons, and many others, who, willingly or un- 
willingly, occupy a place below the general level of civilisation, and 
induce a lowering of this level in the very ‘‘centres of civilisation” 
themselves, where, chiefly, they seek to obtain a living. 


: 2 
The use of ; further gives to b an important influence only 


where it makes its appearance with special power. Further, the - 
influence of d is extended by the squaring. A precisely formu- 
lated measure of how great the difference in birth-rate should be, in 
order that it may, in spite of the squaring of d, alter an unfavour- 
able to a favourable relation cannot be given; but a wide range of 
cases will fall under the following rule :—When d > d,, neverthe- 


2 2 
less me ae when 6, is double as many—or more—per cent. less 
| te . ; 


than t, as d, is less than d. For example, with d = 20, d, = 18, 
2 2 : : 

narnia. Ske when b = 40, since 18 is 10 per cent. 

: 1 : i ; 

less than 20, but at the same time £2 is 20 per cent. less than 
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40, and the quotients will be 100 << 10:1. Thus, when d, is 
one- -tenth, one- fifth, -_one- -third, &c., less than d, but 0, is, at the 


same time, double as much less than 6, then ee If a country, 


by 
a time, &e., have a death-rate of 21 and a birth-rate of 27, never- 


theless that country, that time, &c., which has a death-rate of 24 
with a birth-rate of 36, will be more favourably situated, since the 
difference between the death-rates is 1 in 8, but between the birth- 
rates-2 in 8. A similar relation would, of course, have held had 
the last mentioned birth-rate been greater than 36; but it was even 
the case already when this birth-rate was 35°3. The rnle mentioned 
is, therefore, correct and generally applicable, so far as it. goes, 
but, as stated, it does not probe the matter to the very bottom. 
Any further discussion of it would, however, not sega ig sufficient 
interest. 7 

An example of more definitely marked progress from one time 


9 
~ 


| d 
to another, shown by the use of im instead of d alone, where d is 


decreasing and b increasing at the same time, is given by various 
European States during the last forty years. We have, namely, 
the following :— | : 





1841-50. ; 1881-90, 
d 6 &; d b &; 
b b 
NOPWAY vessescsssesesenes | OAres 00 Bou 10°8 170 | 30°8 9°4 
PSTN, Go icpsepecaes 20° | 30°5 13°8 18°6 31:9 10°8 
HollanGA2222.,.A8,..3 26°2 33'0 20°8 21:0 343 12°9 
Germany......ssso00s ah 28 36°1 19°9 25'1 36'6 17°2 





ad? 
Thus the use of = is especially favourable to Holland, where 


the advance becomes well over a third instead of barely a fifth. 
An example of an unfavourable tendency both of d and of J, 
and nee oe an accentuation of the retrograde movement by the 


use of a is found in the case of Denmark for the decade 1881-90; 


for in the quinguennium 1881-85, d was 18°5, b being 32°5, but 
in the quinquennium 1886-90 d was 18°8, while b was 31°5, and 
the increased death-rate together with the decreased birth-rate 


d 
finds expression in the increase of ;- from 10'5 to 11°2. 


I shall, in conclusion, give two Sidi te of the case in altieale 
a forward movement, 7.e., a diminution so far as death-rate is 
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concerned, is converted into a backward movement by the use 
2 
of = on account of the comparatively sharp decrease in the birth- 
rate. In 1881-85 England showed d = 19°4, b = 33°5 ; in 1886-90 
these were respectively 18°9 and 31°4: thus the death-rate had, 
2 


| | d : 5 
indeed, decreased, but, by the use of 7 we still get an increase of 


the index, namely, from 11°2 to 11°4. 

Finally, in the first half of the last decade 1880-84, the death- 
rate in Copenhagen was 23°5, the birth-rate 38-2; in the first half 
of the current decade 1890-94, the death-rate was 22°2, the birth- 
rate 32°9. In spite of the diminution in the death-rate from 23°5 


2 5 


4 


to 22'2, we thus get, by the use of pon account of the heavy 


decrease in the birth-rate, an increase of the index from 14'5 to 
‘15°0, 7.€., @ corresponding declension. 

Should the death-rate be accepted as a measure of “ civilisa- 
“tion,” or as an indication of standard of civilisation—and there 
appears to be much that may be said for accepting this as an 
excellent assistance towards a judgment of civilisation—it seems 
to me quite wrong to ignore the birth-rate, which is not only 
an important factor in the death-rate, but is the very complement 
of that rate. The object of this article has been to introduce b 
into the estimate, in that place and with that force of whieh I 
have tried. ‘to show the justice, and by which the measure is’ 
2 


changed from d to bt But it must be borne in mind _ than it 
has never been intended to measure by units or decimals in 
accordance with d, or, by help of d to think of excluding from 
consideration the manifold other conditions which determine the 
‘‘ civilisation,’ or which, on the side of nature, can influence the 


DY 


: ; : : ‘ qd? 
magnitude of d; no more is this intended with " The calcula- 


tions and results given above must not be interpreted literally, or 
rather numerically. With this reservation, I hold, on the other 


4 


hand, that the use of = will be a serviceable guide to a considera- 


tion of the conditions of very important departments of the life 
and civilisation of the people. 


Nore.—tThe first number for 1897 of the “ Nationalokonomisk 
“ Tidsskrift’ contains a criticism by Hr. Sandbirg of the above 
article. It deals in part with.the difficulty of determining the 
precise influence which should be assigned to b if it be admitted 
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as a component factor in the index of civilisation. It is maintained 


o 


4 


d 
that * is a preferable index to >? and further that in place: 


b 
of 6b should be written 35) 35 being the average value of b for 


Western Europe. It is urged that (the case of France being put 
aside as needing exceptional treatment) the advantage gained by 
the introduction of b into the index is problematical, and on this. 
ground the use of the death-rate, pure and simple, as an index is: 
claimed as most satisfactory. 

Hr. Rubin replies by a forcible re-statement of his position. 
He urges that if the modification proposed by Hr. Sundbirg be- 
adopted, in place of 35 there should be used the average vaiue of 
b for the particular cases entering into any comparison which may 
be in question. What is desired, however, is to place the different 
cases compared in proper order, and the index is not intended to- 
be a precise numerical measure of the degree of civilisation. No 
improvement in this respect justifies the modification proposed. 
Finally, the civilisation of a country cannot be adequately judged 
without considering, not merely its death-rate, but the proportion 
in which the birth-rate stands to the death-rate. 

The discussion is closed by a few further remarks frem 
Hr. Sundbarg, mainly on questions of local detail, which I have 
refrained from introducing into this summary of the chief points 


raised.—A. W. F. 
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Ls ee of a Committee with reference to the proposed Universal 
Synchronous Census in 1900. | 


THe Committee appointed by the Council of the Royal 
Statistical Society, having considered M. Guillaume’s circular’ in 
reference to a Universal Synchronous Census in 1900, unanimously 
report as follows :— : 


“1. The grave disadvantages to each individual country that 
would inevitably result from breaking the regular series 
of decennial censuses would more than outweigh any 
advantages that might accrue from a Synchronous 
Census of the whole world. 

“9. As regards the British Empire, climatic conditions render 
a Synchronous Census impracticable. 

“3. As regards uniformity of schedule and of tabulation of 
results, the Committee desire to call especial attention 
to the fact that, imasmuch as the data are obtained in 
different countries by widely different methods, the data 
of one country may differ in value from those of another 
to such an extent as not to be strictly comparable, 
except, perhaps, so far as the most obvious facts are 
concerned. 

‘4, The following suggestions of the Committee are based on 
the assumption that, in this country, the schedules will 
in the future, as in the past, be filled up by the house- 
holders or occupiers themselves. 

“5. As regards occupations, it is, in the first place, necessary 
that the object in view should be clearly laid down. A 
Census may aim at determining :— 


(i.) The number of persons actually working at each 
trade, or following each occupation ; 


1 See p. 635, part iv, vol. lviii of the Journal for 1895. 
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or, 
(ii.) The number of persons dependent upon each 


trade or occupation ; 


or, 
(ii1.) Both these sets of facts combined. 


Until this fundamental point has been decided, it would 
appear to be waste of time to attempt to settle the 
questions to be asked in the schedule, or to discuss 
the difficult questions involved in the classification of 
occupations. 

“6. As regards nationality, the Committee consider that it is 
not desirable to go beyond the birthplace, since that 
appears to be the only term that is free from ambiguity. 

“7, As regards dwellings, the definition of the term ‘house’ 
increases in difficulty; but the term ‘tenement’ or 
‘holding’ (signifying separate occupation) seems com- 
paratively free from ambiguity. The ‘tenement’ may, 
in fact, be a single room, several rooms, or an entire 
house, according to the amount of dwelling space 
occupied by the family. 

“8. Under any system, large institutions, such as asylums, 
barracks, hospitals, hotels, schools, &c., demand special 
and separate treatment, 

“9. The Committee consider that the following five facts are 
all that should be insisted on for uniform treatment in 
all countries :-— 


Ci.) The number of the resident or de facto popu- 
lation. 

(u.) Sex. 

Gi.) Age. The first five years separately, the rest 
in quinquennial periods; distinguishing the 
sexes. 

(iv.) Civil condition—as single, married, widowed, 
combined with sex and age. As any return 
of the divorced is likely to be very incom- 
plete, any persons describing themselves 
as ‘divorced’ should be included under 
‘ widowed.” | 

(v.) Birthplace. Natives by such administrative, or 
other sub-divisions, as may be convenient in 
each country. Foreigners by country of birth, 
combined with sex and age. 


(Signed) “G. B. LONGSTAFF, 
“ Chatrman. 


“23rd July, 1896.” 


ho 
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TI.—Commercial History and Review of 1896. 


Tue following is taken from the supplement to the Heonomist 
of 20th February, 1897, in continuation of similar extracts for 
previous years :— 


‘“‘Tt says much for the vitality of the trade revival that began 
to make itself clearly manifest during the latter half of 1895, that 
it was maintained throughout 1896 in spite of many serious 
difficulties and drawbacks. Amongst the most prominent of these 
must be reckoned the disturbed condition of the United States. 
Apart from foreign questions, such as the Venezuelan dispute, and 
at a later date the proposed intervertion in the affairs of Cuba, 
both of which had a very unsettling effect upon trade, the silver 
agitation during the autumn led to an almost unprecedented 
depression of business in the States. While the possibility of 
maintaining the gold standard was in doubt, nobody who could 
help it would enter into future contracts. To guard against con- 
tingencies, large amounts of gold were drawn out of the Treasury 
reserve and hoarded, and the banks, in order to protect them- 
selves, not only charged almost prohibitive rates for loans 
and discounts, but many would-be borrowers, even of very 
good standing, found it impossible to obtain from them any 
accommodation at all. The country, in short, was brought to 
the brink of an industrial and financial crisis of the gravest 
character, and although that.was happily avoided by the victory 
of the sound money party, and the favourable condition of the 
agricultural industry, which enabled the States to draw heavily 
upon the gold supplies on this side, deep business depression 
reigned for months, and only a very partial recovery has yet taken 
place. It was inevitable that with one of our chief customers 
reduced to such straits our trade should suffer, and some idea of 
the injury sustained may be gathered from the fact that the value of 
cur exports to the States, which in 1895 amounted to 27,948,c00/., 
fell in 1896 to 20,436,000/. Another impediment to the progress 
of our trade, and one ot which, unfortunately, the worst effects 
have not yet been experienced, is the state of extreme distress 
to which milliors of our fellow subjects in India have been 
reduced by famine and plague. Of course the relief expenditure 
mitigates to some extent the injury to business which these 
calamities inflict, but of their restrictive effect upon the trade of 
and with India as a whole there can be no question, especially 
when the extent to which that trade must be hampered by the 
stringent quarantine regulations enforced abroad is taken into 
consideration. And without venturing into the vexed question of 
the wisdom or unwisdom of the currency policy of the Indian 
Government, it must be added that the monetary stringency 
which has been developed in India in consequence cf the closing 
of the mint has not been without some influence in limiting the 
volume of commercial transactions. Then, again, if we turn to 
South Africa we find that there also a state of things prevailed 
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during 1896 altogether incompatible with a healthy trade develop- 
ment. However opinions may differ as to the origin of the 
troubles in the Transvaal, the stagnation of the great mining 
industry of the Rand that has resulted from them is patent to all. 
That, io its turn, has crippled South African trade generally, 
as have also the insurrection in Rhodesia and the ravages of 
the rinderpest. It is true that in spite of all these adverse 
influences there was a considerable increase in our exports to 
South Africa last year. These were valued at 13,746,000/., 
as compared with 10,581,000/. in 1895. That increase is partly 
due to the extension of the railway system, which the unsettle- 
ment in Rhodesia caused to be pushed on with greater vigour, 
and which will ultimately prove highly beneficial. The portion 
of the increase, however, which is to be accounted for by war 
expenditure and expenditure on armaments such as that by the 
Boer government must be classed in a different category; and 
at cannot be doubted that if the country had remained peaceful, 
and the mining industry progressive, there would have been 
much better trade record to present. And yet another hindrance 
to trade in 1896 was the atmosphere of political unrest and appre. 
hension in which all the great European powers moved, owing to 
the critical phase assumed by the Hastern question. Of course, 
the millions spent during the year in the strengthening of 
military and naval defences have stimulated certain branches 
of industry. They have, for instance, given a great impulse 
to our own shipbuilding and iron and steel trades. But it 
has to be remembered that the money for such purposes is not 
rained down into the Treasury from heaven. It is extracted 
from the pockets of the taxpayers, whose aggregate spending 
power is limited pro tanto as that of the Government is increased, 
while trade generally inevitably suffers when such political un- 
certainty prevails. As amongst other obstacles to trade might 
perhaps be mentioned the disturbed condition of certain South 
American States. That, however, was hardiy an influence specially 
affecting 1896. For disturbances of that kind are perennial, and 
one or other of those States is always certain to be found in the 
throes of internal strife. 


“ Although, however, it was thus hampered in many ways, our 
foreign trade did not cease to make progress, as will be seen from 
the following statement, in which the figures for 1896 are compared 
with those for 1895 :— 

















1896. 1895. Increase or Decrease. 

Fi £ £ Per ct. 
TES SSR ile riers 441,807,000 | 416,690,000 | + 25,117,000 | 6:0 
Exports of British products | 239,922,000 | 225,890,000 |+ 14,032,000 | 6-2 
PERE OR DOES Yoo c.5ccccscardoneaedtaaee 56,466,000 | 59,942,000 J|— 3,476,000 | 5°8 

















PODBIGETACC srachcets sonce- 738,195,000 | 702,522,000 | + 35,673,000 | 571 
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“The increase of 5"1 per cent. in the value of our total trade 
last year, as compared with 1895, contrasts with an increase of 
only 3 per cent. in 1895, as compared with 1894. Superficially, 
therefore, it would appear as if the expansion of our foreign trade 
had been proceeding last year at an accelerated pace. So far, 
however, as the volume of business is concerned, this was not the 
case, for whereas in 1895 the real growth was masked to some 
extent by a fall in prices, in 1896 it is exaggerated, if values alone 
are looked at, by a rise in prices. In Appendix A the returns are 
analysed so as to show to what extent the increase in the recorded 
value of our trade was due to an augmentation of its volume, and 
how much to higher prices. On reference to that statement 
it will be seen that the quantity of commodities imported by us 
for home consumption was larger in 1896 than in 1895 by 6°06 per 
cent.; the quantity of our exports of home products larger by 
4°87 per cent., and the quantity of the imports and exports 
combined larger by 5°5 per cent. And these movements compare 
with those recorded in previous years thus :— 


Volume of Our Foreign Trade. Increase or Decrease per Cent. as 
compared with previous Years. 























“Home Consumption. | Home Produce, | 2mports and Exports. 

Per ent. Per ent. Per cnt. 
18962555 oic0. 30 + 6°06 + 4:87 F556 
FOG... Bh. LS RENE + 5°54 + 8:57 + 6°66 
FOAL sists zee mas. + 9°95 + 3°35 her 9.73.9 
ELAS, Sa PES — 2:10 — 1°68 
PPT Me eee + 0°33 — 3:43 — 117 
BAM esas cosemecaneee- + 4°34 — 5°30 + 0°25 
ph) Une a ee Ca — 0731 — 051 158759 





Larger receipts of food, of metals, and of manufactured and 
miscellaneous articles account for most of the growth shown in the 
imports, while amongst the exports the expansion, though it 
extended to-nearly all our chief products, with the noteworthy 
exceptions of linen and woollen manufactures, was much the most 
marked in metals and machinery. 


“There is, moreover, evidence which goes to show that the 
development of our home trade was greater than that of our 
foreign. It was mainly, for example, in meeting home require- 
ments that our shipbuilding industry found the fuller employ- 
ment it enjoyed, a corresponding stimulus being given to various 
branches of the iron and steel trade. The activity of the building 
trades is testified to by the largely increased consumption of 
timber. And dealing with more comprehensive statistics, we 
have the following record of the clearings at the London and 
chief provincial Bankers’ Clearing Houses, which show in the 
aggregate an expansion much larger proportionately than that 
which took place in our foreign trade. 
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1896. 1895. Increase. 

















London Clearing House £ £ £ Per cnt. 


Ne ee ais a 6,031,633,000 | 5,942,760,000 | 88,873,000 | 1°5 








pay days cesi-gsided. ss 
MATE ESEOY bh casinesindpssurrs f-00s: 193,573,500 | 169,720,100 | 238,853,400 | 14°05 
OPO eset cendalanct sod ccnnsk-., 120,406,000 | 111,777,300 8,628,700 17 
EET ELBA Teccee cca rng ve ve nsesnnes 49,589,300 40,999,300 8,590,000 | 20°9 
INGWCRBTIO L £.0/..2.....s0itesccese 54,621,300 41,980,200 | 12,641,100 | 30° 





‘‘ As an indication of the condition of trade the returns of the 
provincial Clearing Houses are of greater value than the London 
returns, as the latter are much more affected by Stock Exchange 
and financial transactions, and in the former the increase is very 
marked. Then, if we look 1o the railway traffic returns, we find 
that the fifteen chief English companies, whose accounts are 
summarised in Appendix B, earned in the carriage of mer- 
chandise and minerals 1,736,800l., or 6:28 per cent., more in 1896 
than in 1895. And as pointing to a sounder condition as well as 
an expansion of trade, it may be noted that, according to the 
statistics furnished by Kemp’s Mercantile Gazette, the number of 
failures in the United Kingdom, which in 1894 amounted tO. 5774e 
and in 1895 to 5,331, fell in 1896 to 5,166, the decrease in the 
number of bankruptcies last year as compared with 1895 being 
about 5 per cent., and that in deeds of arrangement nearly 7 per 
cent. 


‘“‘Tt has already been stated that the prices of commodities were 
on the average slightly higher in 1896 than in 1895. The move- 
ment as registered by our index number is shown in the following 
statement, which gives the record quarter by quarter in each of 
the past two years and at the beginning of several previous 
years :— 


‘Index Number,’ ‘Index Number,’ 
representing the representing the 
Combined Prices of Combined Prices of 
Twenty-two Leading Twenty-two Leading 
Commodities. Commodities. 
Ist January, 1897........ 1950 Ist, April, s+ 1895.0... 1921 
3 
,» October (96 reaeeens 1958 5 vanuary, 795.014 1923 
»» duly, SD ueinares 1947 94, 
é ; At PPM Ae) os aes 2082 
pe a DILL, An Ae Ae 1983 193 7 
eanuary, ' O..120% 1999 ” ROORAN: UON'F fare? ee she 
? 92 21 
5 er October,'.’95;%..... 2009 ” 9 if (Pe evauasas 33 
» duly, OD s races, 1931 5 } ON ends 2224 


“According to this record, prices were lower at the end of 
1896 than they were at the beginning. But, on the other hand, it 
shows that they never fell so low in 1896 as they did in 1895, and 
if the average of the figures be taken, the index number works out 
slightly higher in 1896 than in 1895. This, it may be observed,. 
is contrary to what is shown by the index number which is com- 
piled year by year by Mr. Sauerbeck, and is based upon the prices 
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of 45 commodities. That registers a fall from an average of 62 
in 1895 to one of 61 in 1896 (the average of the eleven years 
1867-77, being taken as 100). But the fact of a rise in prices is, 
it seems to us, established beyond question by the analysis of the 
trade and navigation returns given in Appendix A, to which 
reference has already been made. That shows that we paid 1°85 
per cent. more for the imports we retained for home consumption 
in 1896 than we would have had to pay if we had bought them at 
the same average prices as in 1895, and that we got 1°63 per cent. 
more for our exports than they would have realised at the average 
prices of {he previous year. And what the increase was as com- 
pared with years prior to 1895 the following table shows :— 


Prices of Imports and Exports. Average Rise or Fall as compared with 
previous Years. 




















Imports Retained q 
: for gels Imports and Exports. 
Home Consumption. Home Produce. 
Per cnt. Per cnt. Per cnt. 
NK (S crete errata + 1°85 + 1:24 + 1°63 
FO. atepfiedeseecnet aa — 3°48 =e wee 
OAT R I. — 7°91 — 4:27 — 6°54 
Po Nee a te — 2°26 — 171 — 2°05 
Ce bento eestor — 4117 — 491 — 4°46 
LOL meee nee e + O750 — 0°93 — 008 
“1, Lelie a ke Satin: — 1°38 + 641 + 1°78 








Of course absolute accuracy is not to be looked for in the values 
put upon our imports and exports in the returns rendered by 
shippers to the Customs authorities. Any looseness in that respect, 
however, does not vitiate a broad comparison of one year with 
another, and a result obtained from a comparison which embraces 
all the articles of import and export must be more trustworthy 
than one which covers only a limited number of commodities. 
And what such a comparison shows is that the past year was the 
first since 1890 in which over that entire field of trade there was a 
rise in the average level of prices. It goes without saying that an 
advance in prices is by no means an unmixed advantage, but 
business is always more buoyant on a rising market. 


“Tn the greater business prosperity of last year our working 
classes appear to have fully participated. Not only were they 
better employed, but they were able also to secure better rates of 
wages. The returns made by trade unions to the Labour Depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade show that while 4°8 per cent. of their 
numbers were out of employment at the end of 1895, only 3:2 per 
cent. were unemployed at the end of 1896. And a still better 
exhibit is made if instead of looking merely at the position at 
the end of the year we take the average of the monthly returns, 
and thus obtain a view of the state of employment throughout 
the whole year. Thus dealt with, the returns show an average 
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of 5°8 per cent. of the members of the unions unemployed in 1895, 
and an average of no more than 3°4 per cent. out of employment 
in 1896. Then as to wages. Reports were made to the Labour 
Department of changes in the rates of wages during the year 
affecting 601,200 persons. Of that number, we are told in the 
preliminary report of the Department, ‘375,000 received a net 
increase, 168,700 sustained a net decrease, and the wages of 
-§7,500, although affected by upward and downward changes 
during the year, stood at the same level at the end as at the 
beginning. The estimated effect of all the changes on the weekly 
wages of the total number of workpeople affected was an average 
increase of 10d. per head.’ Taking the principal groups of industries, 
the following table shows the distribution of the changes in 1896, 
and each of the three previous years :— 


Average Amount of Increase or Decrease per Head per Week. 









































Groups of Industries. 1896. 1895. 1894. 1893. 
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And the comment of the Department on this table is that it will 
be seea from it ‘ that in 1896 the tendency of wages to fall, which 
had prevailed during the two preceding years, and but for the 
temporary effect of the great coal dispute in 1893 would have also 
been apparent in that year, ceased, and gave place to arise.’ It 
has to be remembered that these reports deal only with skilled 
labour, but the fact that there was a small decline in the propor- 
tion of paupers to total population at the end of 1896, as compared 
with 1895, would, so far a3 it goes, appear to indicate that the 
improvement extended to the lower strata as well, and certainly 
there is evidence of increased spending power among the people at 
large in the increased consumption of dutiable commodities, to 
which the following record bears testimony :— 
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@uantities Retained for Home Consumption. 














1896. 1895. 1894. 

ea Rihd5. hott ed ds Ibs. 227,786,000 221,800,000 ~ 214,341 000 
CON a llitensstsssendees BS 24,523,000 24,485,000 22,441,000 
COM GE ent sieves, ewts. 248,000 250,000 242,000 
TODACEOM. .<i32c08 583 lbs. 69,593,000 66,369,000 65,505,000 
PVCS fo aahecnsds Paacte galls. 15,861,000 14,636,000 13,846,000 
Spirits, home ........ proof galls.| 31,900,000 30,830,000 29,894,000 

3 aoreign .... galls. 8,218,000 8,253,000 7,642,000 
Beer ane nae barrels 33,865,000 32,226,000 31,745,000 








Even depressed agriculture had its head lifted up somewhat 
during 1896. The experience of farmers in different parts of the 
country varied greatly. Over the greater part of England the 
crops, which had been imperilled by, but happily survived a 
protracted drought, were reaped early, and under favourable 
conditions as regards the weather. In Scotland and the North of 
England, on the other hand, the harvest, which promised to be 
abundant, was spoiled by the heavy and continuous rains that 
began to fall just when it was ready to be gathered in, and left 
hardly a dry day for many weeks. Taken all round, however, the 
wheat crop was an exceptionally good one. The average yield per 
acre is estimated at 32°68 bushels, that being 4°87 bushels in 
excess of the average for the ten years ending 1896. It was 
further much above the average in quality, and what was still 
more important to the farmers, they were able to dispose of it at 
prices considerably higher than they were able to obtain in 
previous years. The highest official price of 33s. 4d. per quarter 
for English wheat, which was touched at the end of November, 
was, as will be seen from the following statement, fully 8s. per 
quarter above that ruling at the corresponding date in 1895, while 
the average for the twenty-two weeks from the beginning of 
August to the end of the year was 27s. 6d., as compared with 
248. 7d. in the like period of 1895 :— 


Gazette Average Price of Wheat (per Imperial Quarter) in United Kingdom 
emmediately after Harvest, 1890-96, and Total Average Gazette Price 
of Calendar Years. 





Periods. 1896. | 1895.| 1894. | 1893.| 1892.| 1891. | 1890. 


























8. ° 04: 8 aA SONS PLS Oa Sra sa. 


Aiiemarvest (3. GoAGinik.as 23 1/23 1)24 1/25 11/29 4/40 11}35 .9 
Calendar year average ........ 26 2:| 28. Uazrrob26) 44 30:43 1387) +136 10 
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Comparative Gazette Prices of Grain. 






































Wheat. Barley. Oats. 

Week. l rn 
1896.| 1895. | 1894.] 1896.} 1895. | 1894.] 1896. | 1895. |; 1894. 
SHUI. NE ISH at $. 20d ee! Gi Psn ids ish dite, od. 
Ang.) Lis 23. 8/24 2/24 4}19 7/18 2)21 4414 10/15 9}19 -8 
Bae. 23 6|24 3/24 4]tg 5/20 -j21 4]414 9j/16 5li9g g 
ee ae Ze 11/24 6124 chair bl 3116 ee hid, 6113 1) 8. 9g 
ir ay Lien te Cam Ate 2h Zeyh | eo 6G | 2253814443 | LO 7 7S 
725 Pes os 22 S120 LO0b2e  712r 10} ao Oo | 24 NPI 38 7 PL ae bee Fy 
Sept. 5.........05 23 1/238 Lja1- gar 11} 23 4/24 11913 11/14 4/16 6 
BSUS. st: 23 9/22 10)/20 5}23 4/28 11/23: 9)14 1118 3/15. g 
BD hres tess 2Arpe deus) AQ 08/1 244 S| Siew 2 L291 6 tide 64138. 1184.2 
a 2A AMMO 11S Fol26. 2) 24. Si 2% wits at te, Bi t4y 3 
Oy as eed Shoes tos we OL ID 2 Zoe woe I tte PTA Ol ue. afk, 5 
15 babes id Roa Feta ie TP eon ad, 7 ak LO DS 2 [eo a) Py oes 
EES 27 10/24 11/17 6]29 7/25 8)23 11715 9}18 -/13 6 
DA... ache 28.9259 bi oe) 28 6125) 4237 8h16: —]13--=—).13,) 3 
BLih devin 30 $925, 1 L118 oh 28h 3d 28 -6).23)) 8817 31138 10) 13.6 
1 at ae ee Sie ole AS wlage rl 2p  At29 bie y6 14 4) 134g 
1 aera 2hewO) 26 wrt Ol gst 12 7a. 3 aoe Ll 22) 7 7 Le 413 iO 
Fly inoce sy he Sat COURT IO LLL SO 8 Loe a besa Pee 7 | Lae OL Yale 
28 ist Fds 5942S E220 OOF Z6M NG P2400 FT a2hinpag 9 1B Pep ging 
OC D2 iitas0: 32,081. 2410 20. 9126 2124 -6l2aritoft7 —|14 1lji4 4 
Ly) aes 32102 | 249.9) 2oviobasyql23 jar ghr6 8118 lliagi 3 
DD o. Roith «: 3 td eo els] 20069 | P4eko ease ( 8423 b16 27413111 13 18 
26. epcaset 304 9120. = 120 6424 2123 11) 20 10f36, 1413 10/13 








Barley also was above the average in yield, but to a iarge extent 
deficient in quality, while oats were a relatively poor crop. Lower 
prices, moreover, were obtained for cattle and dairy produce, but, 
taking the agricultural industry as a whole, it fared better in 1896 
than for many previous years. And it has certainly enjoyed 
exceptionally favourable treatment at the hands of the Govern- 
ment, who have shifted on to other and even more heavily burdened 
shoulders a portion of the local taxation it has hitherto borne ; 
while much more legitimate and more promising assistance has 
been afforded by the railway companies, who have not only lowered 
the rates for the carriage of agricultural produce, but have in a 
number of cases offered facilities for bringing the farmers into 
immediate touch with consumers, which, if they are properly 
taken advantage of, should be beneficial to both. 


*¢ He would be a bold man who, in the present critical state of 
affairs in the Hast, would venture to attempt a forecast of the 
probable course of business during the current year. The 
peace of Hurope is hanging in the balance, and no one can say" 
what a day may bring forth. But leaving the political factor 
aside, there are some reasons why better things may be hoped 
for this year than last. It is, for instance, reasonable to expect 
a more favourable condition of affairs in the United States than 
that which prevailed in 1896. True, the new administration is 
not showing itself so alive to the immediate necessity of currency 
reform as it ought to be, and is subordinating the sound money 
issue, which was the prominent one at the Presidential election, to 
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measures for increasing the already highly protective tariff. But 
the importance of placing the monetary arrangements of the 
country upon a sounder basis 1s recognised, and something in that 
direction will doubtless be undertaken. And while any increase 
of the customs duties is to be deprecated, trade will suffer much 
less from an actual raising of the tariff than from the uncertainty 
that now prevails. Then, our Australian colonies are gradually, 
though very slowly, recovering from their collapse in 1893, and 
their progress should be helped by the energy in which in most 
of them the gold mining industry is being prosecuted. It is to be 
hoped, too, that the worst of the troubles in South Africa are now 
over, while there and elsewhere developments of the railway 
systems, which not only give a stimulus to important branches of 
trade at the time, but open up new channels for commerce, are 
either being actively proceeded with or are being projected and 
prepared for. Unfortunately, as regards India there is no reason 
to look for any improvement, but rather the reverse. Our home 
trade, however, is still sound and progressive, and altogether, if 
political disturbances can be avoided, it seems probable that when 
the record of 1897 comes to be written it will present better results 
than those achieved in 1896, favourable though these were. 


‘““The stagnation which brooded over the money market 
throughout the whole of 1894 and 1895 continued undisturbed 
throughout the first half of 1896, and indeed until the beginning 
of August, during which period there was a net influx of gold to 
the bank from abroad of over 3,000,000l., as the bank’s stock of the 
metal, which at the beginning of the year stood at 44,960,000l., 
was increased to 47,880,000. In August, however, gold began to 
be withdawn for the United States, and early in September the 
bank raised its rate of discount, which, since February, 1894, had 
stood at 2 per cent., to 24 per cent. This movement took the 
market quite by surprise, and there was a disposition to cavil at it. 
The prudence of it, however, was soon made manifest, for gold 
continued to flow in such volume to the States that a fortnight 
later the bank rate had to be raised to 3 per cent., that being 
followed a month afterwards by a further advance to 4 per 
cent., which rate was maintained until the end of the year. From 
the beginning of August until the end of December the net efflux 
of gold from the bank amounted to over 113 millions, of which 
the great bulk went to the United States, partly as the result of 
financial operations. on the other side, having for their object 
to maintain and supplement the Treasury gold reserve, but mainly 
because, as the States had greatly curtailed its imports while 
enormously increasing its exports, a huge trade balance was being 
piled up month by month in its favour. The rise in the bank rate 
was fairly well followed by the market, and as bankers were not 
only able to secure a better margin on their discounts and loans, 
but also to employ at higher rates amounts held on current 
account on which no interest is paid, they found the second half 
of the year a more satisfactory one in the matter of profits than 
they had experienced for a considerable time. While the gold 


months’ bills .... 
Market below bank..| 1/2/10) 1/4/1 | 1/2/10] 19/4 | 1/-/6| 15/11 | 16/5 | 19/4 | 19/3 
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exports were the main influence affecting the market, another 
which acted in the direction of mitigating their effect must be 
noted. That was the release during the year of about 10,000,000/. 
of the Japanese indemnity money, which had been deposited at the 
Bank of England. These millions went, it is understood, in pay- 
ment for war material and ships, and in the purchase of gold and 
silver, and their disbursement helped, of course, to increase the 
market supplies of money. 
The following is our customary comparative table of rates :— 


1896. | 1895. | 1894. | 1893.| 1892.| 1891.| 1890. | 1889. | 1888. 























Changes bank rate....| three | none | two |twelve| four |twelve| eleven| eight | nine 
Per ent.| Per cnt.) Per cnt.| Per cnt.| Per cnt.| Per cnt.| Per cnt. | Per ent. | Per cnt. 


ef hoe oe 2 3 5 34 5 6 6 5 
rs bbs 2 2 z 2s 2 24 3 23 2 
w.| 2/to/s} 2 | 2/2/1 | 3/1/4|2/9/11| 8/5/11} 4/10/4 |3/14/10 | 3/6/3 


market 
rate best the 1/7/7 | 15/11 | 19/3 | 2/2/—| 1/9/5 | 2/10/-| 3/13/11] 2/15/6 | 2/7/- 

















Huropean Rates of Discount per Cent. per Annum, 1896. 


Beginning of Months of 1896. 












































Cities. 
Jan. | Feb. } Mar. |April.|May. | June | July. | Aug.|Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dec. |Avge. 
London. Petr icts Po ctay BareGtrviscetaibe cts Cheb eereb:| be ety Pecctay bs ets, cls 2. ct. 
Pani rateee. ioe Wey aoe eRe a azarae zien! Daligeal 46 4.1 2:4 
Open market | 1$ | 1 43) $) &] 223 32 Seb ieih eo ot | 3 | 0°80 
Paris. 
Bank rate ....| 2 26/22 Seer 2 2 2a 2 Bole 2 a | 2:09 
Open market. | 1%.) 1#°| 14 | 12-| 12 | 12) 17 | 18 7 13 2 1% | 1°75 
Vienna, 
Bank rate gg a es ies argon ede een pin goo Pe Artis bor dors Pm Apt A Anes Po IS a OD) 
Open market | 44 | 4 | 32 | 32) 3% | 3213 | 3 32./ 4.14 | 3% 13°83 
Berlin. 
Bank rate Amr Ses oe Mw Sok Po IPA |} 8S 18°65 
Open market | 2 | 24 | 24 | 23 | 24] 28 | 24 | 23 | 23 | 32 | 44] 4% [3°05 
Frankfort. 
Poamiesate: s+.) Seine le Sopies ted.) sel Sane 34 1.8 4-4 6 | § 3 p3°Gb 
Open market | 3 el Qe arms, jee Doel oe 1 Ae oe a Ae) ad Sd 
Amsterdam. 
Bank yate |... (22 1 221°3 [3 Sarl? Senseo ete Bikol a. per Oe 
Open market | 2 1 | 13 | 2% | 22 | 22 | 23 | 28 | 12 | 28 1 38 | 34°) 2°44 
Brussels, 
Bank rate ....| 24 | 24 | 24 | 28 |3 | 3 13 SU RUS Jakes OO 
Open market | 18 | 18 | 18 | 18 | 2} | 28 | 2 | 2 1% | 24 | 23 | 24 | 1°98 
Hamburg. 
Peerton dee 42 OS play 1.3) 3.58 1.3 | Seth 4b Bp ss [86S 
Open market | 23 | 23 | 24 | 28 | 24 | 28 | 24 | 24 | 23) 32 | 44 | 43 [3°04 
St.Petersburg | 
Bank rate ....; 63 | 63 | 64 | 6% | G3 | 63 | 62 | 6316 | 6 |6 | 6 |6338 
Open market | 63 | 64 | 64 | 63 | 64 | 63 | G G 4) 6Fs|- 64) ) 54-152 | 6°10 

















1887. 





seven 


Per cut.. 


5) 


7p 


3/6/- 
2/7/38 
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“Upon the course of the silver market in 1896 Messrs. Pixley 
and Abell report as follows :—‘ The movements in the price of the 
metal during the year are much smaller than have been recorded 
for some time past. or some months there was a steady demand 
for the East, India showing an advance of over 1,000,000/. as com- 
pared with 1895. China, however, has been an uncertain buyer, 
and the total for the year will show shipments of less than half 
those cf 1895. America has been a steady seller, and the totals 
from New York are largely in advance of those of last year. 
These amounts have been greatly added to by the large and 
increasing output of Mexico, whence many of the ore products 
have been sent to the States for treatment. In view of the 
Presidential elections in the States, and the determined efforts 
of the Silver party, a great deal of silver was purchased specula- 
tively on the chance of Mr. Bryan’s success. When the return of 
the gold candidate, Mr. McKinley, was assured, these amounts 
came on the market, and towards the close of the year rather 
iower prices became current. Indian exchanges rose rapidly late 
in the autumn, and as high as 1s. 3 27-32d. was paid for India 
Council Bills. These movements were attended by corresponding 
falls in the bazaar price of silver, and accordingly silver received 
little or no benefit from them. Large quantities of bar silver were, 
however, sent to Bombay for coinage there into the British dollar 
for the Straits. Japan utilised a considerable portion of her war 
indemnity in the purchase of silver. The supply of Mexican 
dollars has again shown a decrease, For the greater part of the 
year the price has ruled at 1d. under the silver quotation, but 
towards November large orders for Hong Kong and the Straits 
caused a substantial premium on these coins, and there are buyers 
at a difference of only $d. from the price of silver for dollars which 
can be delivered in time for the Chinese new year :’— 


Monthly Fluctuations in Price of Bar Silver. 
























































1896. 1895. 1894. 1893. 1892. 
d. d. dm | d. ad. d. d, d. d. d. 
January ........ | 308 308 | 274% 27,3 | 312. 303 | 38.9, 383 | 432 412 
February........ 3115 304 2741 27% | 3042 27% | 384 384 | 4148 41¢ 
March a: 315% 319 29% 27% Doh eu) 38% 37% | 413 39 
A Tatil Sake Sasa: 3153; 3032 | 30 29% | 29% 293 | 38,5, 38 408 394 
hE nk le 314 303g | 80$ 303; | 292 28x75 | 88% 378 | 4os 3975 
SUNT eine AD 314% 3153; | 8012 30,3, | 2825 2855 | 882 303 | 41e 407% 
RUE s hitachi. Soe. 313 318 303 8075 2876 28% | 34% ge) 404 3976 
August ...... / 338, 1508 30,2, 304 30% 2841 | 342 8215 3916 378 
September ....| 3043 301 8075 303% | 304 294% B45 33% 3815 385 
October ........ 3075 29% 313 303 29x56 2815 | 34g 313 398 38% 
November ....) 3033; 29% 31-308 297%; 28% 322 314 394 382 
‘December vo 3006=—s 293 | 8022 30 284 2753 | 32,5, 313 | 3935 373% 
Yearly avge. 30% 29% 2815 358 3938 
‘Highest price 31595 312 312 387 432 
Lowest _,, 29% 2735 29 30% 3735 











‘The increase in the new issues of capital offered for public 
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subscription in the United Kingdom, which had been more or less 
marked since 1893, became very much larger in 1896, when the 
-aggregate amount reached a sum of 152,807,0001., exceeding the 
total of any year since the 1889 company ‘ boom.’ "The expansion 
was most pronounced during the second and third quarters of the 
year, owing to the continuance of extreme ease in the money 
market, but the flotation of new companies was only temporarily 
checked by the successive advances in the bank rate, and for the 
last quarter a total of over 32,000,000/. was offered. The following 
is a comparison, quarter by quarter, for the past four years.:— 


New Capital Applications. 



































1896. 1895. 1894. 1893. 
| £ £ al ory £ £ 
First quarter. ............ 30,925,000 28,479,000 | 11,358,0c0 7,770,000 
SUS te ee oe 48,569,000 23,710,000 | 19,719,000 | 18,179,000 
LAO ya ie ga re ae 41,287,000 32,742,000 | 18,140,000 8,951,000 
REET AR verveces cs | 33,026,000 19,759,000 | 42,618,000 | 14,241,000 
152,807,000 | 104,690,000 | 91,835,000 | 49,141,000 

















Classified as nearly as practicable in reference to the objects to 
which the capital raised during the year has been devoted, the 
statement is as follows :— 








£ 
Foreign Government loans. ............ epee 205959:000 
Indian and colonial Government fone isan 4,787,400 
British corporation stOcks..............erssssssoveees 33777,700 
Colonial and foreign corporations Prrriran 3 re 4,925,000 
Homictrailwaysst.43,-.8euIAL na kaee 7,735,000 
Indian and colonial railways  ...sssccseseeeees 5,448,000 
PF oveigpi rail Way sas: eae Reem deh tee open dheaer ee 4,633,300 
Mining companies— 
VVC MEL TESUERULINIL. foo0Bors sa tags suacsunat ep vet aathoos ie?s 6,44.7,700 
UNG W LIGA LRINU. Whee Yaak ss sancet ce saeoRirnbisn stpsiedle caren tions 1,902,000 
OOROrs ARORA GAEAE eu tise wien steseees de setes 6,918,400 
Land and finance COMpaNieS........cccceerevegeeees 6,175,000 
MO VChem EAC OYE COS a assent a serene 17,187,100 
Breweries and distilleries ...........csceccesseeseneeeees 18,162,200 
Companies to acquire patents .......eesereee 2,285,000 
Stores and trading Companies .....ssseeeeereees 9,284,900 
Manufacturing COMpanies...........s0ccersercvecises 8,851,9Cc0 
Hotels, theatres, and entertainments ............ 4,289,500 
Lichtin gang wateriictiedi...f6credcrtien deh. telbs 2,693,100 
Oe BdePotlee dh. diet lag. b6b-niSbasesiibe din. 1,357,009 
Docks, harbours, and shipping.......cscesesesees 2,707,400 
Horseless or Motor Cars... Bt aedes 1;672.000 
Miscellaneous ........ eddie Ss vet ALOGRER aT ime AL sob vst Es 2s 10,578,400 
152,807,000 





In 
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The foreign government loans were about 1,350,000/. more than 
in the preceding year, but the amount of the Indian and colonial 
government loans were substantially smaller. Home railways figure 
for about a million more, while foreign and colonial railways were - 
about the same as in 1895. In the aggregate, the mining commit- 
ments were about a million larger than in the previous year; but 
whereas South Africa accounted for nearly 5,000,000/. in 1895, 
in 1896 the issues for that destination were comparatively small, 
while an unusually large number of companies were being formed 
for mining purposes in the older Australian colonies, in the United 
States, in Mexico, and in Canada. 

“The most striking feature in the year’s company promotions 
was in the number and variety of cycle undertakings, ranging 
from the Dunlop reconstruction, with the writing-up of the capital 
from 3,000,000/. to 5,000,000/., to companies started for manu- 
facturing all sorts of cycle accessories. The applications during 
the year by breweries and distilleries mount up to the big total of 
over 18,000,000/. The following is a statement of the capital 
applications, and the calls made in each of the ten years ending 


1896 :— 


Capital Created and Issued. Actual Money Calls. 












































In England In England 

England. Elsevhere. as: Englend. Ehovhect eet 

£ £ £ £ & £ 
1896....| 125,964,000 | 26,713,000 | 152,677,000} 66,111,243 | 18,281,432] 84,392,675 
°95....|_ 91,694,000 | 12,996,000 | 104,690,000} 64,645,000 | 19,855,000 | 84,500,000 
°94....! 61,191,000 | 30,644,000] 91,835,000] 62,666,000} 11,556,000 | 74,222,cco 
793....| 89,181,000} 9,959,750| 49,141,000} 33,751,000| 8,202,C00| 41,953,009 
°92....) 53,197,000 | 27,940,000] 81,137,000] 47,212,000 | 12,045,000 | «9,262,000 
*91....| 80,239,000 | 24,356,000 | 104,595,000} 66,810,000! 9,234,000} 76,044,000 
*90....| 125,898,000 | 16,667,000 | 142,565,000 | 120,71 7,0C0 | 20,290,000 | 141,007,000 
°89....| 178,930,000 | 28,107,000 | 207,037,000 | 152,012,000 | 15,791,000 | 167,804,000 
°88....| 140,758,000 | 19,497,000 | 160,255,000 | 125,864,000 | 11,888,000 | 137,252,000 
*87....|_ 96,770,000 | 14,439,000 [111,209,000] 84,161,000] 9,507,000} 93,668,000 








APPENDIX (A.).—Volume and Value of Our Foreign Trade of 1896 


Compared with that of 1895. 


“ For a number of years past it has been our practice to analyse 
the annual Trade and Navigation Returns, so as to show to what 
extent the recorded movements in values have been due to varia- 
tions in the volume of the year’s trade, and how far to alterations 
in prices. The details of this analysis for the year 1896 will be 
found in the numbers of the Hconomist of the 16th and 23rd January, 
and we now, as usual, bring together the main figures, in order 
that the broad results may be more clearly indicated :— 
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I. Imports. 





1896. 1895. 





Value in Trade 
aud Navigation 


Value 
Calculated at 


Value in Trade ° 
and Navigation 

































































Returns. Prices of 1895. Returns. 
£ ee £ 
TAVINT ANIMAS! 6a05.-..cr0-cesreesvsseresorerees| 10,439,000. | 1,015,000 8,966,000 
Articles of food and drink ............... 171,995,000 | 172,934,000 | 165,302,000 
eC YOST: eee Oa IRE: ie tte he Mieetrcy foe ceed 4,371,000 3,875,000 3,354,000 
LCS, | SR ae rere ve neentees 20,465,000 | 19,962,000 | 18,656,000 
Chemicals, dye stuffs, and tanning 6,785,000 Mes 000 6,559,000 
OO rire ccninsscsieenssect cap andussupreee 
(Cle hs alae essseanecssseasaenes acseeasenesnscnse saeenee: 8,447,000 8,388,000 8,112,000 
eas for textile manufac- 74,766,000 | 67,614,000 | 70,770,000 
Raw materials for sundry industries.| 47,241,000 | 46,047,000 | 44,025,000 
Manufactured articles ....e0....cseeseceesee 81,250,000 | 80,719,000 | 75,601,000 
BEA SCOLIATYOOUS!@ "yf 0e sere henssctiienvilesee- 15,036,000 | 15,905,000 | 14,367,000 
BE OB oe dc Scoes sigs tet hte i tusemcasty ov 1,012,000 1,119,000 978,000 
POTS ETM POs 2.25. -:so0n2s-ne acres rnsein 441,807,000 | 434,608,000 | 416,690,000 
Deduct re-exports ........ 56,466,000 | 56,254,000 | 59,942,000 
E95 Ws E00) nea eePe oy SEES 385,341,000 | 378,354,000 | 356,747,000 
Il. Exports of British Produce. 
1896. 1895. 
Valne in Trade Value Value in Trade 
and Navigation | Calculated at ] and Navigation 
Returns. Prices of 1895. Returns. 
£ £ £ 
OREO ATI ORG wired echsscinh csscetesasetoosarren + 941,000 939,000 793,000 
Articles of food and drink ................ 11,355,000 | 12,099,000 | 11,062,000 
EM AEINALOTIAIS \ ca, ches cise sucrerscnaecacdetivtees- 17,692,000 | 18,594,000 | 18,298,000 
Yarn of all kinds .......... SE SAAA ND op 28 18 18,955,009 17,728,000 18,168,000 
Textile fabrics of all kinds ................ 86,398,000 | 83,638,000 | 838,209,000 
Metals and machinery ........ ws... 50,610,000 | 49,915,000 | 44,037,000 
Apparel and articles of personal use | 10,473,000 | 10,093,000 9,307,000 
ee : 7. 
Chemicals ene chemical and medi 8,244,000 Bee pace 8,289,000 
Cinal preparations .........cceeereees 
PAMOGNEY ATLICLES vissscsescdenspssapopednsonesoes 33,584,000 | 33,405,000 | 31,387,000 
Me RSC 25 cs ony racsaieca ide iteaiteiae obta> 1,670,000 1,634,000 1,338,000 
Be hep enctetethta.c: Ties bavvedsonccorstyes 239,922,000 | 236,887,000 | 225,890,000 


SRR SR SY SSE SE RENE SEE SS ES SREP SSP AE I ES EE 


‘Dealing first with the volume of our trade, it is shown in 
Table I that in 1895 the total value of the imports retained for 
home consumption was 356,747,000/., and that if we had paid for 
our net imports of last year the same average prices as in 1894, 
they would have cost us 378,354,000l. It follows therefore that 
there was last year an increase in the quantity of our net imports 
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equal to the difference between 356,747,000/. and 378,354,000/., or 
6°06 per cent. Then, as to our exports. In 1895 we exported 
British products to the value of 225,890,000/., while our exports 
in 1896, if we had obtained for them the same prices as in 1895, 
would have realised 236,887,0001.; and the difference between 
these two amounts, which is 10,997,000/., or 4:87 per cent., is the 
measure of the increase in the quantity of our shipment in 1894. 
Taking imports and exports together, the volume of our foreign 
trade last year (exclusive of re-exports) shows, as compared with 
18938, an increase of 6°66 per cent., the figures being :— 


£& 
Actual value of net imports and of exports of 82 62 
British products 1 1895..........cssssssesersesneees 522123 13008 


Value of net imports and of exports of British 
products in 1896, calculated at the prices of 
LSD Bihere AS iin. eras setctetanes ttegekulesaeyeceeeeh 


615,241,000 








Increase in 1896, due to larger quantities... 32,604,000 


= 5°50 per cent. 


‘Next, as to prices. The actual cost of our imports for home 
consumption last year was 385,341,000/., whereas if we had. been © 
able to obtain them at the same average prices as in 1895 they 
would not have cost us more than 378,354,000/. ‘Thus, owing to 
higher prices, there was an increase in the cost of our imports of 
6,987,0001., or 1°85 per cent., or, in other words, the prices of the 
imports were on the average 18 5 per cent. higher in 1896 than in 
1895. And a somewhat similar movement is shown in the ex- 
ports. Our total exports of British products in 1896 are valued 
at 239,922,000/. If, however, the value had been calculated at 
the same average prices as in 1895, it would not have exceeded 
236,687,0001., and there was thus an increase in value due to 
higher prices of 3,035,000/., or 1°24 per cent. In imports and 
exports combined the increase in value amounted to 10,022,000l., 
or 1°63 per cent., the calculation working out thus :— 


£ 


products for 1896, calculated at prices of 
TBI HGRA Fike snacestaeatacce et cabateuhspazansaaeieih seen 


Actual value in Trade and Navigation Returns.. 625,262,000 


Value of net imports and of exports of British 
615,241,000 








Difference due to higher prices in 1896........ 10,022,000 


= 1°63 percent. 


(B.)—Ratlway Trafic Receipts in 1896 and 1895 


‘‘Subjoined is an analysis of the traffic receipts of fifteen of 
the principal English railways during the past two years :— 
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First Half-Year. 


: ; (00’s omitted.] 
Leen en a ae) 











Parecle ait ataila Merchandise. Minerals. Live Stock. 
1896. 1895. 1896. 1895. 1896. 1895. | 1896.} 1895. 

£ | £ £ £ £ £ ra ae: 
London and N. Western | 2,381,7 | 2,196,7 | 2,071,1 | 1,954,5 | 1,166,9 | 1,185,7 | 89,9 | 86,6 
Great Western... 2,008,0 | 1,871,4 | 1,209,8 | 1,095,3 | 1,170,5 | 1,102,2 | 67,4 | 73,1 
MEAT .5.s0nsecccosevvesesses 1,404,6 | 1,800,7 | 1,787,1 | 1,612,9 | 1,195,6 | 1,289,2 | 42,5 | 46,2 
North Hastern............0... 1,061,7 990,1 | 1,184,2 | 1,068,3 | 1,223,1 | 1,147,9 | 48,5 | 52,0 
Lancashire & Yorkshire.| 971,3 901,0 844,7 817,5 492,6 450,2 |. 19,7.| 19,9 
Great Northern ............ 8 30,6 VIVA 42257 658,9 371,8 381,4 | 25,8 | 23,6 
See BUASECTTL | .22oes40.c0c000 1,083,8 | 1,004,0 615,2 578,8 21955 228,3 | 40,4 | 42,5 
London and §. Western.| 1,219,2 | 1,130,8 386,7 369,2 15057 151,1 | 17,4 | 17,8 
South Hastern .........000 45953 711,2 188,4.| 178,5 85,2 85,7 6,1 6,5 
London, Brighton. ........ 919,6 865,8 19353 177,2 122,9 118,7 5,4 6,1 


Manchester,Sheffield,&c.} 284,6 270,5 47357 4.29,2 33759 330,1 | 10,2 | 1051 


Seen custhamand | | 478 | 4596] 81,0; 740] - 53,1] 84,2] 26]. 12,6 
North Staffordshire........ UE 453 108,1 12142 115,9 106,5 105,9 2,0 2,0 
Metropolitan  ...........000 33259 319,3 19,1 14,6 11,4 11,9 3 3 
Moreh London .........00%00+ 161,6 155,2 59,0 54,6 16,0 15,7 7) 9 
oS th eae 14,033,7 |18,055,5 | 9,957,2 | 9,199,4 | 6,721,7 | 6,558,2 1379,0 | 90,2 


+ £978,2 | + £757,8 | + £163,5 | — £11,2 














Second Half- Year. 
[00’s omitted.] 


London and N. Western} 2,843,8 | 2,774,9 ] 2,147,1 | 2,067,5 | 1,274,2 1,212,8 | 





Great Western ................ 2,410,2 | 2,846,5 | 1,222,9 | 1,208,7 | 1,278,5 | 1,199,5 | 74,3 | 79,0 
CS 1,639,7 | 1,596,1 | 1,942,6 | 1,819,4 | 1,390,1 | 1,826,7 | 44,9 | 52,2 
North Eastern ................ 1,322,5 | 1,290,3 | 1,271,8 | 1,200,8 | 1,305,6 | 1,242,6 | 49,5 | 55,2 
‘Lancashire & Yorkshire.| 1,088,1 | 1,051,2 889,0 863,8 512,0 482,4 } 21,0 | 20,2 
Great Northern ............ 989,8 942,7 994,7 748,8 4329 413,6 — 19,5 | 21,3 
BU UASLETT ......00ccc00000 1,405,3 | 1,846,1 688,2 646,1 261,8 253,4 | 30,0 | 32,3 
London and 8. Western.| 1,402,5 | 1,367,3 417,1 408,6 161,8 150,6 | 22,7 | 22,5 
South Eastern ................ 9059 878,7 221,9 219,6 92,0 90,4 80] 8,2 
London, Brighton ........ 1,075,4. | 1,070,6 201,3 196,8 137,3 129,6 | 5,9 6,1 
feohester, Sheffield,&c.| 330,3 | 319,6] 456,8 | 442,57 359,4| 855,2] 7,9 | 8,4: 
: ee nee and 6042 | 5831 | 98,3] 96,7] 62,0] 59,3] 3,9| 40 
North Staffordshivre........ 12449 125,7 124,0 116,5 118,1 LOT feet ,0 2,2 
Metropolitan ................ aay 325,5 22,6 15,3 13,9 12,7 | 3 3 
North London................ 163,9 161,4 63,6 60,1 19,0 7 1) To 13 
En 16,642,6 |16,179,7 fio,s61,9 |10,111,2 | 7,418,6 | 7,053,8 | 413,7 | 439,6 








+ £462,9 | + £450,7 + £3€4,8 | — £25, 
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III.—Prices of Commodities in 1896. By A. SAUERBECK. 


Tue following table shows the course of prices of forty-five 
commodities during the last nineteen years as compared with the 
standard period of eleven years, 1867-77, which in the aggregate 
is equivalent to the average of the twenty-five years 1853-77 
(see the Society’s Journal, 1886, pp. 592 and 648, and 1893, 
pp. 220 and 247) :— 


Summary of Index Numbers. Groups of Articles, 1867-77 = 100. 


















































* Silver 60°84 per 0z. = I00. 


Vege- | Animal} Sugar, Average 
table Food | Coffee, | Total | Mine-| Tex- Suni ya crotss Grand] .. Wheat Price 
Food : Mate- | Mate- Silver.* | Har- 
(Corn, | (Meat, | and | Food.} rals. | tiles. : é Total. i of Con- 
&c.). &e.). Tea. rials. | rials, vest.f sols.t 
1878’..../ 954 101 go 96 74 78 88 81 | 87] 86:4 | 108 953; 
B79 :...)' 2874 894 87 90} 73 | 74) 85 78 | 83] 842 | 64 973 
enOie,.2. | 89%) LOL 88 94 79 81 89 84 | 88] 85:9 93 983 
OBL iss. 84 | 101 84 91 77 is 86 80 85 | 85:0 97 100 
82... 84 | 104 76 89 79 73 85 80 | 84] 84-9 | 100 1003 
1883 ....} 82 | 103 hy) 89 76 70 84 “i | 827 831 93 101535 
84... 71 97 63 79 68 68 81 73 | 76] 83:3 | 103 101 
r80-....] 06 a oS 63 74] 66) 65] 76 70 | 72 F 79-9 | 108 994 
“86 ... 65 87 60 72 67 63 69 67 | 69] 746 93 100% 
Sy Pe BT a 79 67 70 69 65 67 67 | 68] 73:3 | 110 1013 
1888 ...| 67] 82 | 6s | 72] 78| 64] 67 | 69] 70] 704] 96 | 101 
89 ...1 651 86 | ve | 751 75 |: 70- 68 | 701 72.4 70:2 | 103 | 98 
590.2. ae Sa 82 70 73 | 80] 66] 69 71 | 724 784 | 106 963 
204 ese 81 ota] 871. 659.) 6g.) OS arr 2 ey ato os Seles 
792...) 65 | 84 69 TO4 70) 07s] 67 65 | 68] 65:4); ot 964 
1893 ....| sg | 85 | 75 | 72] 68| 59] 68 | 65] 68] 586] 90 | 98} 
204 5., ) BS 80 65 66 64 53 64. 60 | 63 | 47°6 | 106 10L 
$95 5..2) ae4 78 62 64 62 52 65 60 | 62] 49:1 gt 106 
£96-, 0.0 (053 73 59 62 63 54 63 60 61} 50°5 | 116 ie 
Average 
1887-96] 62; 81 68 CLOG Pe 60 | 67 66 | 68 | 63°8 | 102 | 1003 
"78-87! 79 | 95 76 84.4934  FI-a81 76 | 797 8211) 9% 993 


Average 
Bank 
of 
England 
Rate.f 
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+ Wheat harvest in the United Kingdom, 1878-83, 28 bushels per acre = 100, from 1884, 


24 bushels = I00. 


{ Consols and bank rate actual figures, not index numbers; consols 23 per cent. from 1889. 





The index number for all commodities was 61, against 62 in 
1895, or 39 per cent. below the standard period 1867-77, 23 per 
cent. below the ten years 1878-87, and 10 per cent. below the 
average of the last ten years. The index number is the lowest on 
record, and this is principally caused by the unprecedentedly low 
prices—-in the ageregate—of articles of food. Some articles— 
wheat, barley, rice, and butter—were indeed higher than in the 
previous year, though the difference of the annual averages was 
not very great, but maize and potatoes were lower than ever, and 
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all classes of meat were distinctly cheaper than in 1895. Prime 
beef and mutton had been lower in 1887 and before 1869, but 
middling and inferior beef and muttcen, and pork and bacon have 
not experienced such low averages since 1852. Sugar was on the 
average, if anything, rather higher, owing to speculative move- 
ments early in the year, but coffee, particularly the lower kinds, 
was much cheaper. In the case of materials, iron, copper, and 
lead, cotton, jute, merino wool, and timber were higher. Tin, 
coals, hemp, English wool, hides, tallow, palm oil, olive oil, linseed 
oil, and petroleum were lower. 

. Eleven articles out of 45 contained in my tables showed in the 
course of the year records of lowest prices, viz., barley, oats, 
maize, house coals in London, Manila hemp, tallow, olive oil, and 
linseed oil, the lowest of the century; and potatoes, pork, and 
bacon, the lowest since 1852. 

The monthly fluctuations were as follows :— 








December, 1889... 73°~ | November, 1895... 62°3 July, 1896...., “59° 
” "90... 71°1 | December, ,, ... 61°2 August, phseeeko a 
3 i ae 73 e January, 1896... 61°4 | September, ,, .... 61°3 
é eee: Hes February, ,, ..... 61°4 | October, Pista Con6 
_ 704, = dear, .| Mareh, pate OO 7a INOVeTIUELS 44. ate | 62-6 
February, 1895... 60°o | Apri, woes?) b-December,) iz’... 626 
September, ,, .... 63°5 | May, jks Gorr, (+ January? «1897... 62°0 
October, ih. tv eae 3 2a eae Ule: Cs) Se ebruary.a: jcc, 61°9 


Prices remained fairly steady early in the year, but afterwards 
the tendency of the majority of articles was downwards until 
July, when the lowest point on record was touched. Since then 
the index number has been mainly influenced by the rise of wheat 
and flour, barley and oats, while maize and potatoes remained on 
a low level, and sugar, coffee, and tea were cheaper than in the 
first half of the year. Materials improved to some extent, but 
textiles were again weaker in December. 

Taking articles of food and materials separately, the index 
numbers compare thus :— 





2) 


February. | September, Rerewe ef July. October. | November. B one “K 





(Os Se 63°8 64°3 60°4 
Materials...| 57°0 | 62°9 61:8 


Goo | 647 64°6 | 63:9 
£8°6 61-1 61:2 | 60°6 








While articles of food stood at the end of the year 6 per cent. 
higher than at the end of 1895, materials were 2 per cent. lower, 
and the rise of the general average only amounted to 1 per cent. 

The average ‘price of silver was 30#d., against 29fd. in 1895. 
It was strongly favoured by the Russian currency requirements, 
which absorbed a fair proportion of the production, and also by 
a good demand for India and Japan. It stood at 30,;%d. (index 
number 50°2) at the end of 1895, improved in February, and was 
worth about 314d. on the average from March to July; since then 
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it declined gradually and stood at 2933d. Gndex number 49°0) at 
the end of 1896. 
“a ‘ 
Quarterly Movements of Prices.* 
Summary of Index Numbers, 1867-77 = 100. 
| 
Vege- | Animal | Sugar, Sundre f Total 
Quar-|} table | Pood Coffee,| Total | Mine-| Tex- oe a eee Grand |.. 
‘ 00 (Meat and dlatena : til Mate- | Mate- f Silver + 
ers. | (Corn, ood. } rals. | tiles. | 1g. | rials, | Total. 


SCs) sa) acces) sl ahead: 





Years. 











— | —_—_—— —] ——_— | ————_—_ << 














1889....1 Iv | 66°3| 86:0 | 67°2| 73°1 | 83:9] 70°7] 68°12 | 73°2 | 73°2 | 71°74 
£90.54 TV) 67:4 8200.1 71-21 42"6 BOS) 62.7 0 69D 7074 | 717 | F936 
1ST TV | 7724, 180 Oil 08 1) 76, 1409106801 O00 UN Os a ghia) 72°% 
292 54 IV OOF 83°6 272°. 71-78 GOD |e 7-3 67 4 64-0 487-7 | 640 
°93....| IV | 58°6}| 83°2 | 70°] 7o°2 | 72°38} 58°7| 67-2 | 66c | 67°B | 52:2 

I | 57:0} 80°3 | 69°0| 6871 | 65°8] 56°38] 65:1 | 62°7 | 65:0 | 47°73 
794, II | 544) 79°7 | 66°8| 66°3 | 62°9| 55°3) 643 | 611 | 63°3 | 47-2 

mt | 548] 8074 | 63°8| 66:1 | 63:0] 53°0| 63:9 | 6073 | 62°8 | 48-4 

Iv | 53:2] 78°4 | 60°8/ 64°1 | 62°3| 48°2| 63°5 1 58°5 | GO°9 | 46°6 

I | 542} 77°3 | 61°3| 64°2 | 60°8| 46°75) 63:1 15773 | GO°S | 464 
ron J | It | 57-9] 77°5 | 609] 65°8 | 613) 49°8| 655 | 59°6 | 62-2 | 50° 

III | 58°7] 80°3 | 61°2| 6571 | 63°5| 54°6| 661 | 61°9 | 68°2 | so'0 
Iv | 516] 74°0 | 62°2| 62°1 | 63°8| 56°38) 65°5 | 62°4 | 62°83 | 50'5 
I | 50°4} 71°7 | 62°8| 60°83 | 63°2| 55°5| 645 [6174 | G11 | sit 
I | 492] y1°4 | 61°2| 59°9 | 62°4| 53°7| 62°83 | 59°9 | 59°9 | 5174 
TI | 50°5| 75'2 | 56°6| 60°9 | 62:2] 53°2] 62:1 I 59:4 | 601 | 50°6 
Iv | 60°3| 74°3 | 55°2| 64°4 | 65°9] sar] 62°8 | 60°9 | 62°24 | got 





96 








* The four quarterly figures of each year do not in all cases exactly (in the 
decimals) agree with the annual averages, as the latter are partly calculated 
from revised figures. See also the Society’s Journal, 1893, p. 221, and 1895, 
p. 144. 

+ Silver 60°84d. per oz. = 100. 





The quarterly numbers show the average of three monthly 
figures, and by thus eliminating minor fluctuations they give a 
more reliable comparison of the gradual changes of the various 
groups of commodities. They show the decline for all groups of 
commodities in the second quarter, the further fall of sugar and 
coffee in the second half of the year, and the sharp rise of vege- 
table food, and the improvement of minerals and textiles in the 
last quarter. 

The following figures show in each case the average index 
numbers of all the forty-five commodities for ten years (see the 
dotted line in the diagram of the Jowrnal, 1886) ; they give the 
best picture of the gradual movement of the average prices of whole 
pertods, as the ordinary fluctuations are still further obliterated :—- 


1818-27 = 111 1874-83 = 90 1881-90 = 75 
728-37 = 93 °75-84 = 87 782-91 = 74 
238-47 = 93 *76-85 = 85 783-92 = 72 
49-57 = 8 "77-86 = 82 784-938 = 71 
. “Biases "78-87 = 49 "85-94 = 69 
58-67 = 99 79-88 = 78 86-95 = 68 
°68-77 = 100 ’80-89 = 76 °87-96 = 68 
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The improvement in general trade noticed since the middle of 
1895 made further progress in several branches during the past 
year, while other branches were unfavourably affected by the 
uncertainty of affairs and the return of depression in the United 
States. Other countries in nearly every direction, the Hast and 
Australia, South America and South Africa, have considerably 
increased their purchases; agriculturists in Hurope and North 
America ought to be in a rather better position in view of the 
higher prices of wheat, rye, and barley; the iron and shipbuilding 
trades are very busy, and the exports of manufactured iron, 
of railway material and machinery, prove that there is again more 
enterprise. It is therefore surprising that prices, particularly of 
raw materials, but also of some articles of food, cannot be lifted 
to a greater extent, and the only explanation, apart from the lack 
of confidence in the United States, is that either the present 
supply or the general increase of production during the last ten 
years has been so great that consumption has been unable to cope 
with it. 

Referring to the last two years in particular, we have to record 
a decline in production and a welcome improvement in prices for 
all sorts of corn, except maize, the crops of which were enormous ; 
of sugar and cotton, after excessive crops in 1894-95, the 1895-96 
production was reduced, to be followed again by very large 
supplies for 1896-97. The production of coffee and tea in 1896 
was also larger, that of wool, which in 1895 had reached a very 
high figure, was however smaller. The world’s production of iron 
and coals during the last two years was the largest on record, and 
so was the supply of meat in the United Kingdom. Copper has 
enormously increased, but for the moment the demand appears to 
have overtaken the supply, and the latter is also the case with 
an article not contained in my tables, viz., indiarubber. 

Of political and other events, we have to mention the South 
African troubles at the beginning of the year, then the renewed 
Armenian difficulties and the insurrection in Crete, the silver 
agitation and the Presidential contest in the United States, the 
continuation of the revolution in Cuba with another message of 
the American President, the Hamburg Dock Strike, and early in 
the present year the Indian Famine, and the serious aspect of the 
Hastern question. 

The hope was generally entertained that the election of 
Mr. McKinley as President of the United States would cause 
a return of confidence and an amelioration in that country, 
particularly as, thanks to the rise of wheat, and the large exports 
of the country, gold was again attracted in considerable amounts, 
but it must be admitted that so far this hope has been sadly 
disappointed. The present position of the trade of the United 
States is most peculiar, and it may be of interest to compare the 
following figures of imports and exports for the Calendar Year 
(in million dollars and decimal) :— 
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Estimated Metallic 
Merchandise and Silver. Gold. Total Monetary Stock 
Excess at End of Year. 
Ycar. r af 
Excess Excess | Exports Silver 
Im- Ex- | of Exports} Im- Ex- | of Exports} over Gold Legal 
prt, | pots, ener vows. | ports, | ore [imports] SOU (tpngeran 
1885] 605°6| 721°5| 115°9 | 23°6 | 11°4 | (12°2) | 103-7 | 613°0| 222-1 
’86| 680°6 | 740°5 59°9 | 41°73 | 413 ms 59°9 | 640°4| 2544 
’87| 725°6 | 742°9 17°3 | 44'9 9'2 | (85°7) | (18°4) | 7o4°7| 2931 
788} 741°3 | 721°7| (19°6)*| 11°0 | 34°5 2375 8:9 | 704°6| 326°0 
789} 789°7 | 867°8 #81 4 ot2'o 4'850:9 38°9 117°0 | 689°5| 3860°5 
790) 845°8 | 8840 38°2 | 20°2 | 240 3°8 420] 704'1| 408°3 
791} 846°5| 9982] asi’7 | 45:0 | VOL 34°1 185'8 | 686°8| 465°5 
792) 862°6| 9744) 111°8 | 17°74 | 765 59°1 170°9 | 651°3| 5146 
793) 794°5| 922°4| 127°9 | 72°38 | 79°8 770 | 1849 |] 666'9) 546°5 
794| 686°1| 872°2| 18671 | 20°6 |101°8 81°2 | 2673 7 6251] 547-4 
795) 813°0| 878°7 65°7 | 32°5 | 104°6 rp 137°8 | 597°9| 5479 
°96| 69471 |1068°9| 374°8 |102°7 | 56°7 | (46:0) 3288 | 692°9| . 5540 





* Figures in parentheses are excess imports. 





Such official statistics of imports and exports cannot give the 
exact balance of trade, but so far as they go they show that from 
1885-88 the total excess exports amounted to $149 millions, or $37 
millions annually, which certainly was not enough to pay for the 
indebtedness, probably something like $100 millions a year, and 
European capital must have been invested in the United States toa 
considerable extent. In the following four years, from 1889-92, 
under the influence of increased silver coinages and the Silver 
Purchase Act of 1890, the excess exports reached $516 millions, or 
$129 millions per annum, while during the last four years, 1893-96, 
they were $869 millions, or $217 millions per annum on the 
average. There is no doubt that owing to the lack of confidence 
in the maintenance of gold payments, large amounts of Huropean 
capital have been gradually withdrawn, and American securities 
returned to the States. Of late, the excess of exports has, 
however, been so great, that it is only reasonable to assume that 
the country will soon have to increase the imports of goods again, 
with the effect of improving prices. 


The production of gold during the ten years 1886-95 was as 
follows, according to the Director of the Mint at Washington (see 
also the Society’s Journal, 1893, p. 231). 


Kilos, Fine. Value. Kilos. Fine. Value. 
£ £ 
D SSG eect ee 159,700 =.21,700,000 | 1891............ 196,600 = 26,800,000 
284 Rocce 159,200 = 21,700,000 aa) 21 Coane 220,900 = 30,200,000 
"BS sani 165,800 = 22,600,000 | . 93 .i.:..c00000 237,000 = 32,400,000 - 
bot Beco a EEe.COO == 26,400,000 1 ~' 94 Satna 273,200 = 37,300,000 
290 caine 178,800 = 24,400,000 95 301,500 = 41,200,000 


It is estimated that in 1896 the production reached 43,000,000/. 
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As it is frequently asked, what has become of all this gold, it may 
be useful to draw up a balance sheet such as was done in my 
paper in 1893 for the period since 1885. This is as follows :— 


Production in the eleven years 1886-96 _.... £327 millicns. 
Used in the arts and manufactures in 

Europe and North America, 12 million £ 

Rp es TL NAS Mis. sos ches .Tk aces sas oonahonvnrhesp eto se seni fap £432 
Net quantity retained by other countries, 

the East, Africa, Central and South 


NR ae yc shy ens ar carck cee cenonn aden ccacsses ote 507 
aS 182 sf 
Available for monetary purposes in Europe, 
North America, and Australia... cee 146 5 


Russia increased her stock in the same period from 35 to 115 
million £, and Austria from 6 to 42 million £, and thus these two 
countries absorbed alone 116 million £, while their paper circulation 
was increased by 30 million £ only. 86 million & have therefore 
merely served for additional cover, or hoards, and not for additional 
currency. For all the other countries the small balance of 29 million£ 
was left, and if Central Huropean banks have increased their stocks 
to a greater extent, it must have been withdrawn partly from 
circulation in connection with the constant and large increase of 
deposit banking, and partly from other countries, Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, &c. The net addition to the monetary circulation, so 
far as caused by the production of gold, was only 59 million £ 
(29 + 30) during the last eleven years, but there was an addition 
of nearly 100 million £& silver money. 

Should the production continue at the rate of 43 million &, 
with requirements of 12 million £ in arts and manufactures, 
and 5 million £ for Asia, Africa, and South America, there would 
be a balance of 26 million £, which would bea good addition to 
the currency if there were no extra demands, but extra demands 
are always turning up. Besides any requirements of Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, Greece, and South America, countries with inconvertible 
paper, there are principally to be considered Japan and the United 
States. The former has decided to introduce a nominal gold 
standard, and it is now confidently expected that the Jatter will 
do something to reduce the great quantity of paper money in 
circulation, and if only the old legal tender notes, of which 
there are 347 million $, covered by a reserve of 100 million $, 
are withdrawn—which ought to have been done some thirty years 
ago—it will require about 50 million £ gold. 


2 The production of those countries plus exports thereto from the United 
Kingdom and the United Staies, less imports, amounted to 61 million £ during 
the eleven years. Making allowance for imports by other European countries, 
which cannot be very important, and for gold contained in exported ore and in 
other metals, partly or entirely credited to the production of those countries, 
the above total of 50 million £ will probably be a fairly exact estimate. The 
amounts were particularly heavy in 1888-89 and 1895-96. 
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The arithmetical mean of the 45 index numbers, which is 61 
(against 62 in 1895), has, as in former years, again been subjected 
to two tests :— 

Firstly, by using the same index numbers of the separate 
articles, but calculating each article according to its importance 
in the United Kingdom on the average of the three years 1889-91, 
when the mean for 1896 is 60°4, against 60°8 in 1895; or on the 
average of the five years 1871-75, when the mean for 1896 is 
60°2, against 60°8 in 1895. 

Secondly, by calculating the quantities in the United Kingdom 
at their actual values (the production on the basis of my price 
tables, the imports at Board of Trade values, and consequently 
a considerable portion according to a different set of prices) and at 
the nominal values on the basis of the average prices from 1867-77. 
In this case the mean is 62, or the same as in 1895. According to 
this test there is no further fall, and the declared values, particu- 
larly of articles which followed a downward course after the first 
quarter, must therefore have been somewhat higher than the prices 
of the standard descriptions. 

The following table gives the figures which have served for the 
second test (see also the Society’s Journal, 1886, pp. 613—19) :— 


Movements of Forty-five Commodities in the United Kingdom (Production 





























and Imports). 
eee R sabi iz PPananee Movement of Hees 
ee mie ae of Quantities from cores by 
cach Period, showing Increase bra 1871-75| Period to Period. 1867-77 
i ities, 9] e100} |) F100. = 100. 
MIn. £’s and dec.} Min. £’s and dec. 
Avge. 1848-50... 219°8 294°8 100 56 — 44°6 
a 59-61... 350°1 382°7 130 43 | 80% over 1849 gI's 
5 te OD Oh k 456°6 484°6 164 Grim 2E% tk eet BO 94°2 
‘s 71-75... 548°8 526°3 178 100 — 10473 
- °"7A-76.... 537°8 538°4 183 102 ee 99°9 
5 deol 489°7 518°9 196 | 110 | 19% over 1870 84°6 
x °84.-86 445°7 61071 207 116 — 93°0 
» Pea 89-91 504°! 685°2 233 | 130 | 18% over 1880 73°6 
S94 icc hohe 453°6 703°0 238 Heak33 — 64°5 
Bes OMEN Soe 449°5 725°5 246 | 138 — 62°0 
OG ester na ee 460°0 : 741°5 251 | 141 | 8% over 1890 62°0 





* 1896 subject to correction after publication of the complete mineral produce 


returns. 


The nominal values at the uniform prices of 1867-77 show the 
exact movements of quantities in the aggregate. The quantities 
were last year 8 per cent. larger than in 1889-91, 41 per cent. 
larger than in 1871-75, and 151 per cent. larger than in 1849. 
The real value was barely 1 per cent. more than the average of 
1869-71, although the quantities have since increased by 
53 per cent. ; ‘eee | 
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The price movements of the external trade of this country— 
total imports into the United Kingdom and exports of British and 
Irish produce—were as follows, 1873 called 111, in accordance with 
my index number :— 





Total Imports into United Kingdom 


and Exports of British and Irish Produce. Ratios 1879 = 111. 


























Declared Value. * ea ney at Pes in British Trade. ay eee 
Min, £'s Min. £’s. Min. £’s. 

1873 .... 626°0 — 626 111:0 eet 
Bee wie 667° a 861 86:0 82 
BO bn 623°0 — 844 81:9 76 
ta cpa io Ine a — 838 vfs: 42 
BG 562°5 -- 858 72'8 69 
cay a 583°3 588°6 898 721 68 
POS. 620°3 609°4 938 73°4 “0 
a) ar ly ait Wie 664°5 1,005 74:6 6: 
BOUL. 684°4 672°7 Tcoy 75°9 rie 
1) ee 683°0 684°8 1,001 75°7 72 

Bee ass 651° 681°4: 999 723 68 
oOR ...; 623°6 635°7 976 O93 68 
94... 624°7 666'5 1,043 66°5 63 
pe Dae <a 642°9 666°6— Tit 64:1 62 
pope... 681°7 6715 1,162 651 61 





* 1883-86 calculated by the Board of Trade (‘‘ Report on Recent Changes in 
the Prices of Exports and Imports, 1888”), 1887-96, nominal figures in proportion 
with the ratio in the next column. This ratio is based on the figures in the firsé 
two columns, published by Mr.S. Bourne and the Heonomist, showing the trade 
movements and variations in value from year to year, viz., values as returned | 
and calculated at prices of previous year (583°3 : 72°7704 = 588°6 : 72°1152). 





While my index number shows a reduction of 1 point, the 
total trade shows a rise of 1 point. or this difference the 
following explanation may be given: (1) That the declared 
values as already mentioned, particularly of articles which 
declined after the first quarter, must have been higher than the 
course of the standard descriptions. (2) That some commodities 
not contained in my tables, principally wine, tobacco, and india- 
rubber were higher than in the previous year. (8) That the trade 
returns do not include the large quantities of meat and potatoes 
produced in the United Kingdom, which ruled considerably lower 
than in 1895. 
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Construction of the Tables. 


The Table of Index Numbers is based on the average prices 
of the eleven years 1867-77, and the index numbers have been 
calculated in the ordinary arithmetical way; for instance, English 
wheat :— 


Shoda: 
Average, 1867-77... 54 6 = 100, average point. 
a 7D kaelek 74 8 = 187, or 37 per cent. above the average point. 
196. £0.23 20a? eaecS) A vR2 eee, below . 


The index numbers therefore represent simple percentages of 
the average point. 

Certain articles which appear to have something in common 
have been grouped together, with the following result :— 





Example for 1896. 





Total 








Numbers. average. 
1. Vegetable food, corn, &c. (wheat, 
flour, barley, oats, maize, potatoes, }| With 8IndexNos$! 425 53 
ANE VICE) sscsciicecseseanareorsta ve ousemPmetaee 
2. Animal food (beef, mutton, pork, 519 . 
bacon, and ‘butier) <2 <:.depreces oe 2 = 43 
Saoucar, coflee\and tea f.c.Reis.cucunhestee ey 3 236 59 
Nn. MOOG Sonne ee Te Pr i) . 1,173 62 
4. Minerals (iron, copper, tin, lead, and fit AA, é5 
COREY eck hen espe A eR ns eh tei oes x 
5. Textiles (cotton, flax, hemp, jute, 
BVOOR* ING BLK) tic sccotstactieneete seer orered By 0° 22 54 
6. Sundry materials (hides, leather, 
tallow, oils, soda, nitrate, indigo, Soin 3 690 63 
STi t11) 0.67 ee ee ae eee Ee 
A= 6, IM aerials cm, secceescsecte tee ss Sele 3 1,569 60 





The general average is drawn from all 45 descriptions, which are 
treated as of equal value, and is the simple arithmetical mean as 
shown above. 
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Average Prices of Commodities.* 





















































































































No, of ! Si 
icles 1 2 | 3 4 5 6 7 8 1—8 9 
Wheat. | Flour. | Barley. | Oats. | Maize. |Potatoes.*} Rice. Beef.¢ 
. i a Vegetable 
Silver. ahi i- owl Mneli Eneli i- é 
ein. ilver-t | English | Ameri- | ue English | English a one nae Food. | prime. 
Gazette. | can. White. | Gazette. | Gazette.! Mixeg, | English. | to Arrive. Tan 
-and d. | s, and d.'s. per sack| s. and d. | 5. andd. cand d. at bad: 
dye} Span ante pean ear en err pe ton] 4 dpe 
= A -| xen Sean Bl 
BE  Zicaeneans 45°1 43°6| 40 ce eam Se A TUN ae i 95 a5 — 60 
BB ycese: 50%, | 41°7 45 36 31°10] 21°5 age ta 105 81 — 61 
re 5042 | 35°8 36°6| 31 30°8 | 20°83 pI 75 7°8 — 58 
Bere was 32°10 | 35 29 30% s| 20°7 23 75 q — Bx 
86... 31 35 | 28 267 | 19 21 80 | 67 = tle 
2887....:.. 32°6 34 28 25°4 | 16°3 214 85 6°10 — 43 
BO ceca ass. al lOus 3% 30 27°10} 169 234 80 mel — 48 
BE acne. ae oO 35 | 29 25°10! 17:9 20 80 4°32 — 47 
Shs a.s- ae ol ll |; 35°64 29 28°8 | 18°7 20m) 3 TO 93 — 47 
Binz b... ts | 37 40 33 28'2 | 20 28 92 Bi — 47 
1592....1.. 43 | 30°3 33 28 26°2 | 19°10| 2ré 70 7°8 — 47 
POS ise... 26°4 27°6| 26 25°97 | 18°9 20 65 6°2 —_ 48 
fees.) 2825 15 22:10'| 23°6 |: 22 Py ss) dla Wy fe 20 70 5°10 a 47 
eho cadse>. ; 23°71 25°6} 23 2U°r1 | 14°6 194 80 5°6 — 7 
——_ 262; 29 |: 25 | 22ur| 149 | 1g, | 5h | 62 
Average | 
1887-96 29 32 27 2eee 174, 21 5 63 
78-87 40 434: S48 | 31k | 21 2s | 102 | 8 
67-77 4k | 56 | 46 Li) 9 | 26 aoe | 137, | ap 
Index Numbers (or Percentages) of Prices, the Average of 1867-77 being 100. 
BOB S....n:.. 84°9 83 87 87 80 84, 95 81 74 671 | 102 
BS e cess. 76 80 78 82 82 85 90 81 654 | 104 
34... | 65 65 65 79 78 78 64 94 571 98 
BRD: .:..... 79°9 60 62 63 ae 79 71 64 70 546 88 
£86..053:.. 74°6 57 62 61 68 73 65 69 66 521 83 
BOO 4....... ae 60 61 61 65 63 65 73 68 516 73 
7 70°4 58 66 65 a5 64 42 69 a1 536 81 
dee 5.| 702 55 63 63 66 69 61 69 92 518 80 
DO.) 984 | 59 | 63 | 68 43 | 72 | 6% 60 | 72 | 523 | 80 
for... agar | 68 71 72 a2 te 86 79 79 604. 80 
1892........] 65°4 56 59 61 67 76 67 60 a4 523 80 
ae 58°6 48 50 54, 66 72 61 56 62 469 81 
of... wera p= Al 42 48 63 66 61 60 58 439 80 
BD acs.55. 49°1 | 42 46 50 56 56 60 68 55 433 8c 
eg 50°5 A8 52 54 59 57 46 47 62 425 76 





-* The annual prices are the averages of twelve monthly or fifty-two weekly quotations ; 
potatoes of eight monthly guotations, January to April and September to December. . 
t Index numbers of silver as compared with 60°84d. per ounce being the parity between gold 
and silver at 1 : 153 not included in the general average. 
{ Meat (9—13), by the carcase, in the London meat market. 


SSS SSS 
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Average Prices of Commoditres—Contd. 





No. of 

























































































Reticle 10 i1 12 13 14. 15 9—15 16a 168 17 18a* 18B* 
Beef. Mutton. Pork. | Bacon. | Butter. Sugar. Coffee. 
‘ Large Fries- Animat British Beet, : Ceylon ; 
Mid- | Mid- | and | Water-| land, BES est | German, aa af nee 29 a 
Year. | ling. | “"™"* | ailing. | Small, | ford. | Fine to Indian |88 p. ¢. i an Tar os ; 
| Average. Finest. | Tol FRefining.| f.0.b. oe ating. sen 
d. per } d. per | d. per | d. per | s. per | s, per Sper | sper | s.per | S.per | s. per 
8 lbs. | 8lbs. | Slbs. | 8 lbs. cwt. cwt. cwt. cwt. cwt. cwt. cwt. 
1882........ er: | 72 | Go! | Bass) see Tape — MP gore 21a e854 Mos }-88 
BSeust a 51 73 61 49 42 123 — 19 204 | 2423 | 76 43 
LSE $.4; 49 64 53 48 70 120 | — 13% 9-134 )7272 162 47 
ESO ccstieey 44 56 47 45 68 11i — Sh OM Ae TS bo 39 
BB ivacere qo. \ot62: | wer |) apeel) eR RE aop=e } oR 11e-hes is Wea as | Bagh ze 
aS8875..1.50 36 52 AZ 43 61 103 — 112 525 143 90 78 
OBia ds. 39 58 47 40 61 100 — 13 122} 216 80 64 
PBORSE. &- 39 63 50 43 66 102 — 16 16% | 19 95 76 
ROU .S 38 59 45 42 62 100 | — 13 Lit oeloe (aot 83 
can: 40 53 42 39 63 106 | — 134 134°) 7152 | 01 76 
1892........ 38 53 42 48 68 108 — 13F | 132) °16" fp 164 68 
98.11. 39 | 58: Ii get | Boll) 68 hE oesk — 14bh) ie PSI7E | os pee 
st: ee 34 5D 42 44, 59 98 — 113 11Z 132 | 102 75 
295 schss yr Ge «Mer Rew aes We Sees |e ers ek mend Dek sim ek EY nS 
°96..LE 34 | BS8 liao 1881 igo. 1198 Pe PSOE Tee 19k or eee 
Average 
1887-96 | 373 | 553° | 433 | 42 61 101 | — 122 1° 33 154} 97 73 
7s B71 4611 64h i eg |: 49 | ley ig | ey fa oie ee ee 
67-717 | 50 63 Bie 52 74 125 —.j 23 24 283 | 87 64 
| 
Index Numbers (or Percentages) of Prices, the Average of 1867-77 being 100. 
; } a % *% 
1S825.2.4; 1oz | 114 | tog 98 | 100 | 100 925 87 89 75 61 
COOtk a TO2 ool Poms It 94 97 98 722 84 86 847 67 
6B At 98.1 202° | 96 |) 98. [os 1196 1 695 56 62 | o: | 774 
pose & 88 89 85 87 92 89 618 59 62 69 61 
865.45, 80 98 gI 87 gt 80 610 50 50 78 72 
1887 1.3.0 72 83 +6 | 83 82 82 | 651 52 51 | 104 | 122 
788. aa 78 .| 92 | Be | 477 1 82''1 80 | 598 57 56 | 92 | 100 
see e 48 | 100 gI 83 89 82 603 69 67 | 109 | 119 
90). #6) |, O41) 8a > 81-1) Sac 8021 e by 54 54 | 116 | 130 
tenes 8o | 84 | 76 | 75 | 85 | 85 | 56« 57 54 | 116 | 119 
1803602 46 | 84 | 46 | 92 | 92 | 86 | 586 58 56 | 120 | 106 
SB Rek es: 78 84 76 96 92 85 592 62 GL >) s848 4-127. 
ig) S Rania 44 87 46 85 80 78 560 48 48 1) 7 olde 
$b at ale 44 92 80 71 43 74 | 544 43. 4A”) 113, | 116 
POG teva 68 84 71 67 68 78 512 46 44, | 109 91 








* Index numbers not included in the general average. 














* Index numbers not included in the general average. 
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Average Prices of Commodirties—Contd. 
pe 18 19a" 198" 19 |1¢—19| 1-19}. 20 21 29 a 23 
; Coffee. Tea. Sugar, Tron. Copper. _ ‘Tin; 
Coffee, 4 
ee ater repre | Mean of | THA?) ODE | Seoteh | Bares | Ca ee | straits 
Tai aan Common.} Price. | 19, ana | Tea. : Pig. |Common.| Bars. | Cake, 
18B. | d, per Ib. her 193. Total. = ria £ per ton |£ per ton|£ per ton|£ per ton 
1882........ 5 12°58 — — —- 49°4 64 66 71 102 
ROB iavisees df ae = — 1 469 53 63 67 93 
DE csstee- ; 64 11°78 — — — 42°1 5 54. 59 81 
PDD seists-s a 63 12°06 — — — 4110] 42 43 AT 87 
EBD. sees. 2 3 1t'77 — — — 39°11 4g 40 44, 98 
q 
F937..;.:... = 5 10°58 | — — — | 423 4g 44 47 | 112 
FSS..i0i0+: oo 4 10°99 — — — 39°11 z 81 78 I17 
Souss;.. ee q 10°79 — — — 47°9 + 51 54 93 
ESO sss... ~ At 10°65 — — —_ 49°7 63 54 59 94 
a = 5s 10°70 — = + 4732 $ 51 55 91 
= 
1892........ 3 € O48 rove k 2 - Po Fp ope tai, be 161451245 AS) Loge 
ae SI 3 g 748) Tae — | 424 5 44 47 865 
ae IoF ee 9°59 7 — — | 42°8 4% 40 43 68 
a 2 Ax 9°63 — — — | 44°5 42 43 46 63 
i 4 9°61 — — — 46°10| 5 47 50 60 
Average fa 
1887-96 | & 48 10} a ca — 1-443 5 50 53 88 
78-87 6% 122 — — — | 46 3 55 60 89 
O1- 717 1¢ 1974 — — — 69 8i 75 81 105 
Index Numbers (or Percentages) of Prices, the Average of 1867-77 being roo. 
, * %* | | | 
BBS. .sesese 68 45 Ve 59 303 £699) besa 7G 88 — 97 
ae a7 49 42 60 307 | 1,683 1 69 70 84 — 89 
i. 73 56 68 62 | 253 | 1501] 61 GE aa Pt | a, 
a 65 58 40 64, 250 | 1,414 9 60 59 5% — 83 
BOG, vince. Ate 58 69 64; 239 el, 30K 58 56 ie — 93 
523/........ 113 44, 62 53 269 | 1,3836-[ 61 56 59 — | 107 
ae 96 36 64 50 259 Chal. 7039 58 59 108 — | 111 
#89....:... 114 38 63 50 300 | 1,421] 69 Cee OS 8y 
*90.., 123 40 62 51 282 |. 1,8820h 72 77 42 — go 
a 118 49 62 56 285 | 1,454} 68 68 68 — 87 
B02. 00s. ir 43 59 51 278 | 1,887 | 61 66 60 — 89 
93... Vz 48 57 53 299 | 1,860] 61 61 59 — 81 
Bhi... Ely 38 56 47 260 | 1,259 4 62 59 53 — 65 
BNO sv.0. 116 37 56 47 247 | 1,2247 64 59 Ba — 60 
PGs sisi. 100 36 56 A6 236 1,173 68 61 63 — 57 
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' Average Prices of Commodities—Contd. 




















































































ho Of! 94 25 26 27 28 29, 298 | 30a 308 | 31 
Lead. Coals. Cotton. Flax. Hemp. Jute. 
. English | Yyfllsend drerexs Midaling| Fair _|8t.Peters.j Russian, Manila jSt. Peters-| Good 
ear. . . xpor = on verage air urg . 
Pig. ee Pace: Uplands. |Dhollerah.| burg Finporte|- Roping +-eelean Medium, 
£ per ton} s. per ton copa: d. per lb. | d. per Ib. | £ per ton |£ per ton|£ per ton| £ per ton |£ per ton 
DSS 2. ces 14t] el7 9°14 6% 45, 294 303 | 46 24, 15 
EB aes: ipa 3 18 i a 34 30 3803 46 26 14% 
Ae. ae ares se 6 31s | 39% | 308 $3 29 vt 
BOS. <css 11g |eei6s 8°95 3 44 34 35 a5 29 vg 
656.5. ...-. 132 | 16 8°45 5% 3,2, 35 | 35 29 29 11g 
LSS73.8:. 124} 16 8°32 54 33, 22, 313 | 34 29 124 
fe tn i 13% | 164 8°41 = 3f 2 28 37 26 134 
802.5. 13 17% |} 10°21 518 4} 28 28 50 26 15 
EGO) fais. 134 [2419 F262 6 318 a 26 39 26 134 
AS | Shenes 12¢ 19 F2°16 444 3 28 26 32 24 13 
1892........ 10$ | 181 | 1104 435 3 3 26 28 24 16 
bs ane 3 og} | 19% 9°90 43 3325 34 314 | 26 24, 13 
AY, Gee A 93 164 10°50 328 23 me 33 22 24 125 
LS abe a 102 | 15 9°33 324 23 26 28 19 25 It 
ae Tit | oelo 8°85 432 33; 26 27 17% | 25 124 
Average 
a at] at te 
a We 4 4 33 35% 2 1S 
"67-77 | 203 | - 22 123 9 $ 46 48 43 35 19 











1882.33 ri Ad 73 553 44 64 64 90 49 
ga. ot 63 | 282 vs | 532 | 64 58 65 92 75 
coe pen es 55 75 74. 476 67 59 64 86 71 
° BD acan 57 75 72 463 62 63 73 82 63 
280. sack. 6590) aio 68 466 BF 53 Zits 74 61 

188% ae 63 73 6y | 486 2 53 68 81 64 
Bi AE 68 | 75 67; | AGES 62 58 61 81 70 
89 oa... 63 80 82 | 527 | 66 61 60 - 97 79 
90,....4° 68 | 86 | ror | 563 | 67 58 56 82 0 
CON 61 86 97 535 52 48 57 72 68 

1892}...2... 52 | 84 ss | 500 | 46 45 57 67 79 
OR ene 48 89 8o 479 BI 53 70 64 68 
Oil sce 47 75 84 445 #42 39 69 59 | 66 
OD arava ey 68 75 435 43 41 57 56 58 
(OG .ce8 3 56 68 71 444 48 46 56 55 | 64 
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Average Prices of Commodities—Contd. 
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Bos: 0F A. jingoig 828%" 83' 84 | 97-34] 35a 35B 36 sya 375 38 
Article 
Wool. Silk. Tides. Leather. Tallow. Oil. 
Merino, | Merino, | English, , sad aes Z ee Wes 
Port | adelaide,| Lincoln Textiles. River River _ op |st. Peters 
Year. Phillip, Pe Getace Half Tsatlee. | op aia Plate, Plate | Hides, burg, | Town. | Palm, 
rt di eicee-|u Togs, Dry. | Salted. | 30-45 lbs. Y.C. 
d. per lb. | d. per Ib, | d. per Ib. |s. per Ib. d. per lb. |d. per Ib.) d. per Ib. |s. per cwt. ee £ per ton 
ABS2....2.. 19% 9 Itz 153) — 9 7 15 52 44, 36 
BO oeccdes 19 - 8L 10 15? — 9 4 15 50 43 41 
BOA os dess 184 8 10 142 — 9 yi. 15 47 37: 36 
5k. 162 68 bine) wee. ee 83 Oe Bais: 38 303 | 30 
86... 15h 63 10 132 | — 8 5a 15 31 26 24 
BSS Losastes- US: 7 10% 144} — Vie: 64 15 31 24, 22 
‘(ots 152 vi 10% 13 a 62 45 14 36 28 22 
ae a3 8+ Il 13% ae 64 : 134 38 27 25 
590....:.. 16 74 11 14 8-52 se | 618 38 26 | 29 
ai...b.. rae 62 of 13 — 5k 55 13 40 27% | 26 
Ee 13 6 83 124 | — 55 43 13 45 27 24. 
15 12% 6 104 124 — 5h 45 13 48 304 28 
f24....2.. 112 53 10% 10 — 53 42 123 48 25% | 244 
ie 12 58 12 10 — Vs 64 133 48 23 FS 
£9G...<i,.. 13 63 113 Los eo 6F 53 133 48 2 22 
Average 
1887-96 | 143 63 4 124; — 64 54 133 2 26 24% 
*78-87 | 18% 8? 12 15 — 83 6% 15 41 354} 324 
e-¢7 |. 212 9% oF 23 — 9 4 16 48 45 39 
Index Numbers (or Percentages) of Prices, the Average of 1867-77 being roo. 
ae Se ned | 
BS 2,.s5c0s- 92 a7 68 588 100 94, 107 90 
BO, ct... 89 51 68 562 100 94, 103 105 
BOA: os c.. 85 51 63 546 100 94 94 2 
ED cccdees vie 50 55 521 95 94 76 97 
Bees. ese. 70 51 60 501 Pes 94, 63 61 
ye 2 54 63 ALG 88 94 61 56. 
(OB .. 72 53 57 | 514 73 87 Ve 56 
BBD, cds. 82 56 59 560 70 84 42 64 
B90) cake. 46 56 61 526 40 81 ay 69 
QLevesson 70 49 | 57 | 473 66 81 75 67 
BAO2........ 61 44 53 452 63 81 80 61 
BERD ace, 60 52 54 472 65 81 87 a2 
Boldts..c55. 55 La 43 424 64 78 82 63 
ae 57 61 43 416 84. 84 79 59 
PGi: 62 58 46 | 435 oz | 84 77 56 
2 - : . wax ea oe Pr re eae aspen Sie aici oul 
VOL. LX. PART I. 0 
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Average Prices of Conmodittes—Contd. 






































_avticley| 39 40a | don | 41 | 42 | 43 | 44 | 45a 45m | 3545 | 2045 | 145 
Oil. Seeds. ee Soda. J Indigo. Timber. 
: Nitrate Sundry 
of alee Mate- 
Bengal, | Hewn, | Sawn or] Mate- a Grand 
Year. Olive. | Linsced.| Linseed.| Refined.|Crystals.| Soda. are Average Ayers raleiel toe Total. 
suming. | Import. | Import. Rotel Total. 
£pertun| £ per ton's. per qr. oe s. per ton ae s. per Ib. ec Ae 
1882 .....6 39 23 44 6 63 134 | 6% 52 is — — — 
eh Sale es Mead Wome BAG 7 aa Yes 118 Sa ans ele ch Dea ay) es ame gee Be 
2B 8 40 20 43 64 65 bo) 46 48 46 — a — 
BO ssevede 39 22 44 $ 55 103} 5% 48 45 — — — 
Sali fobane 4 38 203 | 42 & | 49 10 5 43 43 —= -—— o— 
TSS) gee 34 203 | 38 5g 50 OL} 42 38 2 — ~- -- 
fe jpn © 36 18k | 39 63 48 10 44 41 44 — — — 
2h5 Pea ae 20 A2 5} 51 DE AS 4:7 49 = re — 
"907 ...20 41 23 43 5 61 ¥} 4k 44 46 - — — 
AS} deers Bee. 21 42 53 64 oP tae 40 43 — ~— — 
ASOD oie 36 18} | 39 5 66 eh es 40 44 — — — 
eh oes 36 204 42 4, 58 94 5% 38 43 — ~— — 
ft Teor 35 204 | 38 3% 2 pa es I 36 44 — — — 
Ses 36 201 | 37 6 39 ees 37 42 -— — —— 
SAL eae 30 A 06 ae ene ae 5} Z 8 44 40 45 — = — 
Average | 

"1887-96 | 36 | 20 | 3941: 8& |. 52 Ge | Oe ee ee 
78-87 | 40 | 28 | 46 pL ngs ep pag Vy aa Ua? Caen ee ae tee 
67-77 | 50 30 | Go 123* | 92 14 rk 60 54 — -— — 





Index Numbers (or Percentages) of Prices, the Average of 1867-77 being 100. 


U,-—Y 

















* 
1882.00) 74 75 AS thi eGoieel DB Galego 91 | 938 | 2,074 13,773 
283 eerste: 92 68 52 a2, 80 86 88 920 | 2,014 | 3,697 
Baca. 80 69 52 agi 68 83 82 885 | 1,907 | 3,408 
act eee “8 73 ase hak tees Mists ee 81 836 | 1,820 13,234 
"SGnn 0 "6 69 4.7 53 71 69 76 764 | 1,731 [3,101 
LSST aac 68 65 45 54 68 66 70 735 11,738 [3,074 
evs Wiege 92 63 52 ie rai 66 : 74, 737 | 1,797 13,167 
89 cee 70 69 46 Ve5 968 aah aes 84 744, 11,831 | 3,252 
qiptey 82 73 45 | 66 | 6L | «9 79 756 |1,845 | 3,227 
ite 86 70 45 | 70. | 63 | 66 "3 762 | 1,770 13,224 
1892 .4.:.5: 2 64 40 72 63 62 74, 732 | 1,684 [3,071 
a lil | ”2 69 39 TA ead Seg In” Bo 71 753 |1,704 | 3,064 
GLY NEE 40 6E 31 46 66 69 70 704 | 1,573 | 2,882 
Oba 42, 64 48 42 59 59 69 719 | 1,570 12,794 
Sones 60 56 44 fg6 | (BRU igo 74 690 | 1,569 | 2,742 





* Petroleum as compared with the average from 1873-77 only. 
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IV.—Fires in London and the Metropolitan Fire Brigade in 1896. 


{ue following particulars are taken from the Report of the 
Chief Officer to the Fire Brigade Committee of the London County 
Council, in continuation of similar notices for former years :— 


‘‘The number of fires in London in 1896 was 3,616; of these 
£22 were Serious and 3,494 slight. 

“These cases of fire entailed the turning out of brigade men 
and appliances for work in extinguishing fires, not including 
ehimney or false alarms. 

“The number of fires in which life has been endangered is 155 ; 
the number in which a loss of life has occurred is 77; observing 
that in this calculation a life is said to be endangered when the 
person alluded to left the house by irregular means. 

“The number of persons whose lives were endangered is 261. 
Of these 155 were saved, the remaining 106 lost their lives. 

“Causes of Fire where Loss of Infe occurred.Unknown 43, 
mineral oil lamps 34, children playing with fire 9, seeking for an 
escape of gas 1, clothing coming in contact with fire 8, intoxica- 
tion 1, explosion of chemicals 2, spark from fire 4, candle 2, 
spirit vapour 2. 

“Circumstances with respect to Loss of Infe-—Dead before the 
firemen arrived 33, taken out before the firemen arrived 57, died 
after the firemen arrived 11, taken out alive after the firemen 
arrived 5. ; 


Comparative Table of Lives Lost during the last Ten Years. 
































Lives Lost. ahi ce Lives Lost. Bhieeubd: 
Sy 55 198 BOO or, ok ccc 64 169 
SESS a desea 48 178 ite ssas. 82 160 
So 44 184. G2 ip eee 82 204: 
BMD sasc sump 61 213 POD ators gt 306 
bed Leds dene 61 268 ig: | 106 261 








“‘ With reference to the above tables it will be seen— 

‘*(1.) That about 32 per cent. of these deaths occurred before 

the arrival of the brigade. 

“* (2.) 53 per cent. injured persons, who afterwards died 

escaped before the arrival of the firemen. 

““(3.) 6 per cent. were taken out and assisted to hospital hy 

the firemen. 

‘* (4) g per cent. the firemen were unable to rescue. 

“In 1,894 instances the brigade was called for chimneys on 
fire, of which 625 were false alarms. 

‘The false alarms received number 973, of which 403 were 
maliciously given, and resulted in 7 persons being brought to 
punishment. This number does not include 3 persons who fer 
malicious or other reasons broke the covering glass without giving 
the alarm, 3 
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‘‘There have been 11 cases in which the water arrangements 
have not been satisfactory, all of which have been duly reported ; 
and although a severe drought occurred this year, no serious 
results were experienced from short supply of water. | 

‘The strength of the brigade to-day is as follows: 842 firemen, 
including chief officer, second officer, superintendents, and all 
ranks; 25 men under instruction, 17. pilots, 76 coachmen, and 
3 storekeepers. 

“The number of firemen on detail duty is 140 by day and 
375 by night. 

“The average number available for general work is 652 by day 
and 388 by night. 

“The number of accidents to members of the brigade recorded 
during 1896 is 110, of which 2 have been fatal. 

“There have been during the year 348 cases of ordinary illness, 
none of which resulted in death. 
> The total number of officers and men struck off the strength 
of the brigade during the year is 75.” 


The following particulars are obtained from the tables 
appended to the report, viz.: fires classified according to occu- 
pations, and arranged in the order of frequency of occurrence; to 
which are added, for the purpose of comparison, the corresponding 
figures for the three previous years :— 





Number of Fires. 





























Number, _ Occupations: ji 

1896. | 1895. | 1894. | 1893. 

ap Private NOUses. 2ccececchercrecwee tee 949 11,003 | 851] 817 
Pa aL VOUS INOS 5. vncr tact oe oe eet tn aaa Menno cea Sor] 4207 696°) 661 
ow iV ictriallers S2i3.2.5.. ee aes cree 83 81 82] 80 
4 | Commons, roads, and open spaces .........4. 70 62 34. 77 
OME BU TMOCCUPIONT lncesccccuet etree Saee ebat eee ens 56 50 39 | 62 
Gere Oil and colotivmiei, eta s cot ao iaeetey ) 46 39 34 
Snipe STUUR (Sy EE csr eer ncee cone AMR 2 ware SoM os 48 40 39 4A, 
8 | Confectioners and pastrycooks.............0+ 45 40 46 41 
Deucapinet makers Aurion. ee 43 28 20s 227 
Mia LCOS Le. ie detent, ah mene on eae greater eases 42 36 21 29 
11 | Tailors, clothiers, and outfitters .............. 39 34 Sia GI 
Wag Pe UYADELS” 4c. siete eee ee ee ee 39 33 44, 33 
13 | Under repair and building. ..........:..000 oa ay. 33 27 4A, 
BE ea DOOL ANG ShOCAMAKETE | ci ccvcesee-cyeresteeeseeeers 37 48 43 52 
15 | Greengrocers and frutiterers .............ss00 35 44. 45 45 
POM Colice Houses 1.25. nccstacts.t ohare ones: Eas 33 31 35 
Piomaerinters and publishers | s::c.220ses cuca eee Se a 36 29 32 
18 | Hotels (including club houses) ....... sc... 30 23 14i}) °14, 
ed MME AT OCOTS «pets disc Blsn sks vate senedssatvaraeconeeiee eae 29 61 54 44 
PAT PEVOLFOSHIOTE TOONS. 5...c2ccsunpsvesacets sone Wacteeeete 29 23 26 29 
PUR COLIN CIES - (ca soycntsvavtovepsen pnegds adescattecnse eee 28 24. 26 | . 14 
OUI PELBITATESSETS 1h).c40)..52 0c ecence eee .ae eee eseee 28 28 30 26 
ZO Pe eLvOll WAYS 62egieee Fie ERI stsaal lecap steerer 27 25 15 24 
BA BA KGOYS sae sts «oso onekitnotteheaied dan, (Dish. noite Ue ERNE 26 32 22 33 
ows EVOSISION IETCHATIES. Z.:c.ccuevs.srosster ascelhvensete 2h 23} 16 17 
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Number of Fires. 

















Number. Occupations. ee ee ee 
1896. | 1895. | 1894. | 1893. 
BA CCOTIGES oa cscersves.ceonosseernssssocenccosecenseners 24 30 26 28 
_ 97 | Furniture makers and dealers ................... PWS Baur | 23 2d 
28 | Beershop keepers ................ bis Bena co eiccearasac's 24 18 6 13 
PMR META OCALOTS: <.c.,cccsccccseccserscosessecsedserasenees 23 15 4} — 
.;90 | Engimeers and machinists.........:cccdserssosson 22 12 25 33 
SRA ES oes 5 faa <asscasans'si sev nsSovsdeBianchohesaeacents 1 13 14 17 
PME TIOC LISLE SOP Va cysesvevtensGonobe tenet scuupyecneseddede: 20 22°) . 22 21 
Re MT PES MONGCLS Fc ltins csvgnielte-otbivaipe cheavegacauues ane 20 15 5 20 
SOMES SE CIIOPS sce ccleneedstpnaks iucecssbvycetsatinshisset tives evecees 18 26 24, 18 
- 35 -| Waggons on the road  i....ciessceesstesceeseenes 18 5 11 7 
_ 86 | Booksellers, binders, and stationers............ te a A Lo 24 
87 | Churches and chapels ................ Caceres EEL 13 10 12 
38 ..| Milliners and dressmakers. ............:cc0ei0e- 15 10 11 UL 
Cie) CEUENTg g 2a era ageloie a ad ie saa lhe: eb an i eS 14 bELAg Aer 19 
40 §) Coal and coke merchants ..................000. ae 14 14 16* 9 
CIO TERR Stans ARE Bin 0 a 14 27 16 40 
Be ad + aU NO LIGS <4. 4 sbscn.gee cosas Re Fe Meee gen eee ae 13 20 24 20 
Berom Corn déateray ois ean Pee 13 20 4 12 
Peden | Wardrobe dealers) cc..s.cccccec-oocbecseneicose wlooceecs ea nial § 15 21 
mh COR GEACLONG Ay esse giks Woe aaah esas Bea au savs ones 13 12 8 14 
46. .\ limber merchants.........cc.cs0s-0rsae> aes 13 3 2 il 
SieeteOning and Glass Cealers. —.......cc-cceoccres.sensse 12 9 13 13 
Bese VV ALOU GUSOS s) o.sctsettese cccessctcs cost toiaes vat cores eal se II 14 13 13 
Adee LODINOURORG “sess psinisnn eocdoceipenaeitaiees sec sR vent caren 10 5 8 8 
HO IMATIAEL OT Soars suhcentvss ndaeteseae teeks ste pocdatiweaese Kezab) GOO “Ola 625 


—— | — | | 


3,616 | 3,633 | 3,061 | 3,410 





Fires classified under the causes to which they have been 


assigned, and arranged in the order of frequency of occurrence :— 


Causes ee 

: of bires. 
Bmemcanape (NOt pas)-alid. lights, Cro WN GOWN susncn.-nsnccoscscecnssege satasreenegpttnrenth 608 
ME Taio vers vil, LOW EstE aD, eh ioe ooo ao cae doce xc anelv ccd gees enabonsns 894 
na ReaeATY AV EORISEW BY SGU 0.5. sn cad WEEN son k eth ono sdnney Davdad Nana e Tacdannvele (Miia ase 310 
sn USES) CUS PMD TR SE DAA Cas Oye Iara? GP: eo er Renae Rl iv ts ten Ra a as fe BPM eer empire? PAH 

MR OS MR ig Ne en et onl: Sok cata ote es coe AM car odaen na eae ag sagan oad NS 22 

6. Defective or improperly set flues, hearths, stoves, &. .......cdccescfeccsespoee 212 
¢. Children playing with fire, matches, &0.. ..j.2..i..ccecsssesisecscssssecndvesterstonens 190 
8. Ilot ashes ...... BT ieee Sanne t tae Bcc taasen ty <eiel das aussinionssacimnsats omnes ves is 
IIS ING ANC CEVIN ELOVCS |) oosacucnsxacnopaninseptens<outssbis ike shes sbeedoannipiovacts saree 89 
10. Overheating of flues, ovens, furnaces, boilers, &C.........cseessereeeereeeerersee vy) 
Pree bong Over, or upsetting of fat, pitch; KC. 2........cceeseecteserssesedenreeseeees €0 
re Sg aades veya dcenpodlosinnndsepanges 84 
13. Overheating, &c., of portable gas stoves, &C.... cue MOS Aitee saath « tel pses 44 
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Nunber of 


Causes. Fires—Contd. 
14s Lucifer smal clean caterer cto ce assess eat aoe ia fe hacen Sirsccensdievaa si sanosstaae 32 
15. Mineral oil stoves, explosion or upsetting Of.............cssserssseseersecsersrens 29 
AB SMOKING U0 DR CCO. tee eee errr ratte concerted tier ens eye yopee acess acess cocvescaca; geomet 18 
17. Vapour of spirit in contact with flame ..:.4.......scccsssssesssssssessonseosss ET heads 16 
LSS POULATCOUIS PINE LOH ers decann chee opesewastvcs aosty te toe sued eoknany dh oefinvdspoctennappsea oe 16 
19, Lime slaking by raiiand otherwise .csiicilvediveccsdscassesecsecsssessieialecssieens 12 
24) TAS UARULEVS WI DIS TD Prey sage pecs cee xt crease eects: Bh ANE Ne OE 9 
21. Clothes or goods coming in contact with fire oo... sessceeseeesseseneens 7 
Zor HUMIPAIIEL cecdsecpedeescoccvcsesuascsncoasoncbeap fassesieszat> woieigiivGea Fottcoestebietiatdn ebooks 7 
23. Electric wires, short circuit of.......... seateedevcanecentey eee nants sete eeaeneeas 7 
24, Plomibers Ab WVOTK .2..c.ccssonseneensemssennaesacsnoncns fhtcivedsaisttertsov McensePt ee Pact ats aae 6 
Zoe Aaplited (Ca TOr os ansecasanccathorsctens Pea wie me gt aR Dak Kn li 98 POA 4 NAC 4 
26. Spirit stove.........0 ices cin anol eins inside tpudroubios#2andbntiis ts varstker ie sie eOM ge ey 4 
Miscellaneous “varying from ’3 60.1 .0-5 noc teletesre-csncnel ene scamn he aateceone e 19 
AWS 5 RGM a hceo hn cae on cee pan penis hte mies ND 3,616 
—— 





V.—Hnglish Literature in 1890. 


Tue following particulars are taken from the Publishers’ 
Circular of the 2nd January, 1897, in continuation of a series of 
similar extracts for previous years :— 


‘The publications of 1896 exceed by some three score those 
of 1895. 

‘‘In new theology, poetry, year-books, the numbers are almcst 
exactly as in the preceding year. In education the number is 
down as to new books and up as to new editions; while history 
shows an advance of 200, thus exceeding the figures of 1894: 
by 300. 

“The law books are double those of 1895, but only slightly 
exceed those of 1894. Works on political economy and commerce 
increased by 80 in the twelve months just closed, this being 
100 more than the total of 1894. Travel, miscellaneous, and 
belles-lettres have smaller numbers against them. 

‘“‘Tn art books there is a large erowth, while fiction shows an 
increase of 100 in new books and of 200 in new editions. The 
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two departments supplied 6 fresh books for each weekday and 
4 for each Sunday in the year. 


Analytical Table of Books Published in 1896. 
Total of 
Books on eae 


Subject 


Subjects. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. |April.{ May.|June.| July. | Aug. |Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dec. 
for the Year. 


Theology, eer *29 | 33) 48] 32] 46] 38] 35] 22| 27] 66] 65] 67] 503 


Pablical ic cst cscs Pb wl LO Sit ol Oded kot Ob EEL 100 
’ ; ee Ee 
one Se *31| 83| 62] 26} 39] 43] 33] 28! 35| 58] 54] 37/ 529 
ae ee Lit | SL - 1p) 4) JO 18) 4p epee Per Or 114 
ICAL Pit is osc. 643 
ene ells, *69 |103| 129/104] 132/104] 78| 67/123) 357/224) 1641 1,654 
? ’ 9 & 6 ¢ ~ 
and other fiction [{120| 44| 29] 39| 85) 45/ 31] 87) 29) 96) 62) 58 525 a 
de, 
Law, jurisprudence,|}* 3 | 15} 12} 5] 5| 16] 4/ 10; 8] 46] 4] 9] 182 
Be as Mibises.s00: Feet ee O Medd SiS Sb Ge ll, 6h. Sy nateenO 
—— 182 
Political and ee *20 | 20| 25] 15| 20] 22] 13] 14] 13] 30] 37/1 18] 247 
Meee er l+ 2) 671-27) 10) 12) 6} 12} 10} 10 9} 4] 10] 99 
and commerce .... 346 
Arts, science, and]|*16} 21] 35] 16| 388] 23] 17] 21] 16| 24] 50] 38] 315 
illustrated works [| 5 CG 9 ig Nica 0 Be rs 9B iter Pe Ai Ses 65 


—— 380 


Voyages, _ travels,)|%14 | 15| 13] 12} 12/ 10/ 8| 7| 7| 24] 62! 7/| 192 
geographical re- + 2 “A rte 2S 32 
OS aa ee ——- 


yo 
cP) 
ww 


History, biography, | |}*27 | 52] 41] 54] 58} 32] 35] 21] 29] 79] 74] 78] 580 
&e. Fie epee Oo) eS) Zell lot 161) 137 


Sor eereererevererereoees 











pegee OOLY 
Poetry and the|]|*14 | 24] 24) 85] 14/ 12] 138; 12} 9} 389] 50] 38] 284 
BERMIR Yc hrilest.. + 4 6 5 4| 15 oes Wh aes a 20; 14) 12] 1238 
mae ee AO7 
Year-books and]/*56 | 88] 20] 12] 20] 16 9} 11] 22|;. 40; 32) 37; 313 
serials in volumes f|f— | — | — | —-}—{!—j/—/!—!]—/] —-!—/—|]— 
Smee Be 
Medicine, surgery, ]|*11 i Io i dee he pane i Ue ei «| GPSS vei a eet 117 
Boe! ae: + 28 5h OU pple gs} 6d vpn 5| 6). 45 
eT Oe 
Belles-lettres,essays,]|*11 | 15} 11] 9 | 11] 15} 10} 6} 5] 23] 8] 6] 180 
monographs, &. Jf) ft 1 | — 1j;—|{— 9) — 1| — Foe tea 23 
Miscell i t a 
ee | i* 8) 7} 20] 11/21] 26)-39| 39|° 6}. to] 13] 39; 239 
cluding pamphlets ; 
not See renova | t 7 4 i : 4 Are ‘4 4 a 266 
378 | 536 | 532 | 424 | 546 | 483 | 404 | 361 | 370 |1,022 | 821 | 696 6,573 
? 














* New books. + New editions. 
SE SSSR SR TEE PEFR” SO A PSS TSS SS EN SS SSP SI ESI Oe SS I 
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‘The analytical table is divided into thirteen classes; also new 
books and new editions. 





























1895. 1896. 
ore New New New New 
Books. | Editions. Books. | Editions. 
Theology, sermons, biblical, &e...........00+. 501 69 503 100 
Educational, classical, and philological....; 660 Til 529 14 
Novels, tales, and juvenile works ............ 1,544 347 1,654 525 

* Law, jurisprudence, Ke. 1.c.....:.csccecetceesteees 57 33 132 50 

Political and social economy, trade and 163 23 247 5 
COMMENCO. wt eit eee ees 

Arts, sciences, and illustrated works........ 96 16 315 65 

Voyages, travels, geographical research ..| 263 75 191 32 

History, biography, &C2%....qctrsctpyacveccs ess 353 68 580 139 

Poetry/and the drama act. cotn-caiesoee 231 16 284 123 

Year-books and serials in volumes _........ 311 oc 313 — 

: Medicine wsurgery, as€.. (a...1-2i.o Seger 153 53 117 45 
Belles-lettres, essays, monographs, &e. .... 4.00 42 130 2 
Miscellaneous, including pamphlets, } 749 133 239 a6 

TO SETINONE™... ;sscss cvs cdeceves es hetencecseree tess 
5,081 935 5,234 | 1,339 
Seer Ne ee eee 
6516 6,573 





VI.— Notes on Economical and Statistical Works. — 


Judicial Staitstics, England and Wales, 1894. Part 2, Civil 
Judicial Statistics. 298 pp., 4to. 3s. 9d. 1896. 

This volume begins a new series of the Civil Judicial Statistics, 
and the editor, Mr. Macdonell, explains in a careful introduction, 
the changes which have been made, and also reviews the statistics 
from the year 1858 to 1894, adding occasionally references to 
years at the beginning of the century. In accordance with the 
report ofthe Departmeutal Committee appointed by Lord 
Herschell to consider this matter, efforts will be made in the 
future to still further improve the returns, so as to make them 
more complete, more uniform, and to obtain a closer approximation 
to the returns of other countries. 

Naturally, the greater part of the information contained in this 
volume is of interest to legal rather than lay readers. Neverthe- 
less, no small amount of useful knowledge for laymen is presented 
by the editor in his summaries of progress, as shown by the figures. 
The increase and decrease of litigation in different courts, and in 
gross, is shown by eight diagrams, in which the records of legal 
proceedings are compared with such social or commercial move- 
ments as those of population, marriages, and trade. 

In general there has been a decrease of litigation in proportion 
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to population, exceptions being found in the Chancery Division 
and Appellate Courts. 

In dealing with the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
Mr. Macdonell finds occasion to poiut out that the reputed 
litigiousness of the Hindoos is not borne out by the records of this 
Court. Colonial cases are a much greater proportion of its 
business than formerly, and bear a very high ratio to population 
when contrasted with India. The average annual number of 
colonial cases in 1890-94 was the same, 33, as in 1814-26. There 
was a great reduction in. West Indian cases, but, excluding these, 
the colonial cases have doubled. The contrast between coionial 
and Indian cases is further shown in the proportion of ‘ judgments 
affirmed.” In both cases this is greater than formerly, but stands 
at about 62 per cent. for India, 50 for the Colonies. 

Similarly, for appeals to the House of Lords there is a contrast 
between Scotland and England. The proportion of English 
judgments affrmed.on appeal is, and has been, greater than in the 
case of Scotch appeals. 

Several modes of argument tend to the conclusion that the 
number of what Bentham termed mala fide appeals is decreasing, 
and a cognate an‘ equally interesting fact is that there is a greater 
reality and substance in litigation than formerly, the matters in 
question are of greater importance, and are pursued with greater 
earnestness. ‘To this may be added, that there appears to be a 
tendency to seek a civil remedy for grievances which in former 
times were responsible for crimes of violence. A graphic presenta- 
tion of the distribution of cases tricd in accordance with the 
amount recovered at three different epochs, brings out well the 
increasing substantiality of the actions. 

Some information as to the amount of 197 bills of costs in the 
Queen’s Bench Division, shows an average of 811. gs. 3d., of which 
more than the half was out-of-pocket expenses, and from which an 
amount averaging 211. —s. 3d. was taxed off. 

Instructive comparisons of our divorce statistics with those of 
other countries are given, by which it appears that divorces are 
somewhat rarer here than ten years ago, and that in France they 
are about fifteen times as numerous relatively to population, in 
Germany eleven times, and in Belgium six times. A preference 
for divorce rather than for judicial separation is noted as growing. 

The county courts show a considerable increase in business, 
almost keeping pace with increase of population. The average 
amount recovered is given as 2/. 11s. 1d. in 1893-94, against 2/. 18. 8d. 
in 1858-62. For every 1/. recovered in the earlier period the costs 
‘were about 1od., the fees about 5s.; in 1893-94 the costs were 
about 1s. 10d., the fees about 5s. 2d. 

_ In the records of bankruptcy the working of the Acts of 1861, 
1869, and 1883 are compared. Under the last Act the average 
amount realised per estate has not changed seriously during the 
time it has been in operation, but an improvement in the 
percentage of assets to liabilities has taken place; still more so as 
compared with the period during which the Act of 1869 was in 
operation, when the amounts realised per estate were much larger. 
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In regard to compositions, those under 7s. 6d. in the pound have 
practically ceased to exist, those above 1os. have more than 
doubled. A further point of interest is that discharges are refused 
more often than under the earlier Acts. 

Summing the estimated liabilities and assets during the 
years 1891-94 under Bankruptcy Acts, Deeds of Arrangement 
Act, and Companies (winding up) Act, the totals on both sides 
increased largely to 1893, but in 1894 the proportion of assets to 
liabilities was far smaller than in either of the preceding three 
years, though the total abilities were less than the half of those 
in the year 1893. 

Tn respect to the returns for 1894, attention is drawn to the 
proportion which the business at four large centres bears to the 
whole work of the judges on circuit. With the figures for this 
we may conclude this notice ; they are as follow :— 









































Number of Number of Total ees Number of 
Actions Entered Pecan PE Amounts ri a Days 

for Trial. Disposed of. Recovered. Days, Judges Sat. 

£ 

Birmingham .... 113 91 9,658 1 27 
Manchestev........ 195 140 26,316 5 72 
Liverpool. ........ 144, 108 34541 5 60 
Bet Eg pe cea 7 174 119 14,980 3 38 
Botals...cnve, 1,125 839 119,550 121 608 





For further details and for further information on the whole 
range of matters included in this report, we must refer our readers 
to the report itself. 


Dictionary of Political Hconomy. Vol. i1, F—M. Idited by 
R. H. Inglis Palgrave. 848 pp., 8vo. 21s. Macmillan and Co., 
1896. 3 

The appearance of the second volume of Mr. Palgrave’s 
Dictionary will be welcome to all who have learnt, by the use 
of the first volume, to appreciate this important work. ‘T'o some 
it will be a matter of regret that the abandonment of the method 
of publication in small parts has involved so much longer an 
interval, on the one hand between the appearance of the preceding 
instalment of the work and the present, and, on the other hand, 
between the preparation and publication of some of the contribu- 
tions which go to make up this formidable volume. 

The variety of subjects treated precludes any attempt to 
indicate the contents of the volume in any other way than to state 
that the first article is entitled “The three F’s—Fixity of Tenure, 
Fair Rent, Free Sale,” and the last ‘‘ Mutuum.” 

The introduction justly calls attention to the articles on the 
French, German, and Italian Schools of Economics contained in 
the present volume, as also to the plates giving reproductions of 
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Labour Exchange Notes and a Labour Bank Note, which so 
admirably illustrate the article on Labour xchange. 

It is welcome news that considerable progress has been made 
with vol. 111. 


Industries and Wealth of Nations. By Michael G. Mullhall. 
451 pp., 8vo. Longmans, Green, and Co., 1896. 

This small volume appears to be, in a sense, an appendix to 
the same author’s well known Dictionary of Statistics. It brings 
together a remarkable amount of information in regard to the 
various countries of Hurope, the United States, Canada, Australia, 
South Africa, Argentina, and Uruguay. Commerce, finances, 
shipping, currency,-agriculture, manufactures, all find a place, and 
in regard to each much detail is given, such as, for example, esti- 
mates of average earnings and average value of output per hand 
in different industries, the distribution of expenditure between 
food and other items in different nations, the relative pressure of 
taxation in different countries, &c. The most important facts are 
exhibited in a series of thirty-two diagrams, some of which bring 
out in a very striking fashion the points to which the numerical 
estimates in the text refer. 

Amid such a mass of material there occur, naturally, statements 
of varying degrees of authenticity. The introduction explains the 
basis on which the results have been framed, and those who wish 
to employ these results would do well to note with care the state- 
ments of the author in this regard. In the calculations of the 
working power of different nations, tables are compiled which, 
though instructive, must be used with due care, and the compara- 
tively rough approximation which underlies the computations 
strictly borne in mind. ‘‘ Human energy, counting only men up 
to 60, will be found in most countries equivalent to go foot-tons 
daily per head of the whole population;” ‘‘each unit of horse- 
power is considered equal to 4,000 foot-tons daily;” “‘a safe 
estimate will be 80 horse-power for every lineal mile of railway or 
else one horse of steam to every 50 miles run in the year by loco- 
motives,” where the number and power of locomotives caunot be 
ascertained. It is clear that calculations on this basis cannot be 
pushed too far. We quote, too, the formula on which the annual 
earnings of a nation are calculated: ‘“ Agricultural, 60 per cent. 
of gross annual product ; manufacturing, 50 per cent. of output of 
mills and artizans; minerals, forestry, fisheries, total annual valne 
produced; commercial, 10 per cent. on aggregate internal trade ; 
transport, 105 per cent. on same; house rent, 6 per cent. on value 
of houses; domestic wages, two-thirds of house rent; public 
service, 50 per cent. of national revenue; professions, 10 per cent. 
on sum of all preceding.” We leave our readers to judge of the 
conclusions capable of being derived from a comparison of earnings 
of nations under totally different conditions by this formula. 

We hoped, after reading that the proportionate division of the 
German people between different occupations was assumed in the 
text to remain in 1895 what it was in 1882, to find in the appendix 
some reference to the actual results of the 1895 census. Possibly 
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the volume was already printed before these results were available. 
Hyven in that case a reference to probable changes would not have 
been out of place. 

It would ke ungracious, however, to pick out here aT the small 
defects which, from the very Sea of the case, can hardly be 
avoided in a volume like this. Asa work of reference it will take 
its place beside its author’s dictionary, and, apart from this, a very 
casual study of its pages will emphasise in a most effective and 
desirable way the enormous strides in industrial advance which 
the world has taken during the fifty or sixty years last past. 

It should be added that, at the end of the volume, there are 
placed a series of comparative tables for more handy reference, 
and also a copious index extending to 17 pages, 


Life and Labour of the People in London. Edited by Charles 
Booth. Vol. viii, 473 pp., crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. Macmillan and Co., 
1800, 

The eighth volume of this well known and greatly appreciated 
work continues the classification of the population by trades, which 
has occupied several preceding volumes. The subjects dealt with 
on this occasion are the public service and professional classes, 
domestic service, the “ unoccupied ” classes, and inmates of institu- 
tions. The usual accounts of the nature of the work, conditions of 
employment, and wages, with the comparison of earnings with 
degree of crowding, are given, and, as noted in former volumes, not 
only do we get knowledge of London conditions, but also explana- 
tions of the processes of preparation of things which occupy an 
important place in the life of the people. 

In treating of laundries, an amount of infurmation is given 
which should materially assist students of this volume to under- 
stand the points of dispute in relation to the application of the 
Factory Acts to laundries. The domestic servant difficulty does 
not pass unnoticed; and here again help is given to locate more 
precisely than is commonly done the true source of trouble. 

There is an interesting account of the training, work, and 
earnings of hospital nurses, and, in the tables showing the numbers 
of persons in the employ of the London School Board at different 
rates of salary, a useful piece of information on a subject of con- 
siderable present interest is placed before the readers of this work. 
Though possibly not reaching the same high level of attractiveness 
to the average outsider, who cares comparatively little for the 
great problem with which Mr. Booth is concerned, this volume 
falls short by nothing in the value of the information contained, 
and in the clear pr esentation of that information, as compared with 
other volumes of the series. 

Under tke head of “a picture of pauperism,” this volume 
contains a reprint of several family histories of paupers from 
the author’s former volume, Pauperism and the Endowment of Old 
Age. Besides the usual tables at the end, there is the announce- 
ment that vol. ix will contain a summary and comparative 
analysis of previous volumes, and will deal with the conclusions 
to be drawn from the whole industrial inquiry. 
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Etude sur le Commerce International comparé. Par Yves Guyot. 

To the January number of the Jowrnal des Hoconomistes M. Yves 
Guyot supplies an extremely instructive article under the above 
title. In the main it consists of a criticism of protectionist argu- 
ments, and, among them, those advanced by the author of Made 
in Germany, in the demolition of many of which M. Guyot ayrails 
himself of the assistance of Mr. Medley’s The German Bogey. We 
need not repeat here the exposure of a series of errors in statistics 
and of the crudeness of the methods adopted for comparison. To 
do so would be to repeat unnecessarily what is readily available to 
all interested in the question. 

M. Guyot then goes on to examine the question of “ the balance 
of trade,” and readily shows that the richest countries in the world 
are, with the exception of the United States, in the list of those 
whose imports exceed theirexports. Further, the excess of imports 
of merchandise does not stand alone. It is accompanied by a not 
inconsiderable excess of imports of the precious metals, the United 
States again standing among the countries with an excess of 
exports. acts appear to be conclusive against the theory that 
the adverse trade balance is liquidated in bullion. 

M. Guyot calls attention again to the differences between the 
records of the same stream of trade by the different countries 
engaged in it, examples in the trade between Germany, France, 
and England being supplied. The differences are put down to the 
account of entrepét trade, but it would appear as if this cannot 
wholly account for the facts as recorded. 

The anthor then proceeds to point out that the most important 
markets for the produce of the great commercial nations of the 
world are to be found, not in far distant lands, but in the countries 
of their neighbours and rivals, and scoffs somewhat at the com- 
plaints made of neglect of some out-of-the-way corner of the globe 
by merchants who have more important and engrossing busivess 
in dealing with their greatest customers. Proceeding then to a 
comparison of commerce per head of population, a table is given 
showing that Switzerland tops the list, Belgium comes next, and 
the United Kingdom third. Then follow Denmark, Germany, 
France, and the United States. The possession of a great merchant 
navy, and of colonies whose trade is monopolised, do not appear to 
be essential conditions of superiority. The effect of commercial 
treaties in opening freer routes to trade is next commented on, and 
a& comparison of taxation with commerce in different countries 
follows, showing far lower rates per head for the four countries 
heading the list referred to above than for France. The moral is, 
of course, that the increase of national expenditure and the policy 
of protection are likely to lead, not to commercial superiority, but 
to ruin. 


Quesnay et la Physcocratie. Par Yves Guyot (Petite Bibliotheque 
Heonomique). xxix + 99 pp., sm. 8vo. Paris: Guillaumin, 1896. 

The Physiocrats. Six Lectures on the French Lconomistes of 
the Highteenth Century. By Henry Higgs. 158 pp., sm. 8vo. 
Macmillan, 1897, ; 
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M. Yves Guyot’s contribution to Guillaumin’s series had been 
long promised, and was long delayed, as can be easily understcod, 
by the author’s strenuous labours in public life. When he once 
found leisure for the work, so ardent an opponent of heresies in 
economics and economic policy could not fail to turn the utterances 
of the school of Quesnay to controversial advantage. He is con- 
tinually haunted by the socialists and the protectionists of his 
own time in all his exposition of the men and ideas of the 
eighteenth century. ‘‘ The notion of the rights of the individual 
and rights of property, these two in their connection, dates from 
Q@uesnay and the Physiocrats; and contains the whole future of 
societies.” (Introd., p. xvi.) “The natural regimen (police) of 
commerce,’’ says Quesnay (Despotisme de la Chine), ' ‘consists in the 
free and boundless competition which procures to each nation the 
greatest possible number of buyers and sellers, in order to assure 
to it the most profitable price in its sales and purchases—a new 
doctrine.” ‘‘A new doctrine, indeed, adds his editor; “it dates 
from the Physiocrats.” (Introd., p. xxxi.) ‘‘ Positive laws are, to 
Q@uesnay, only the declaration of the laws of nature, the latter 
being the laws that constitute the natural order or system which 
is at the root of society. This doctrine was embraced by the 
Constituent Assembly (in its Droits de Vhomme), but we find the 
German socialists of the chair declaring at their congress at 
Hisenach (1873) that there are no natural laws at all.” (Introd., 
p. xh.) M. Yves Guyot thinks the Physiocrats and the men of 
1789 were too sanguine in thinking the natural laws and order 
were to be very readily discovered, and to be made instantaneously 
efficacious; but he agrees with them in the main, and vigorously 
defends the common cause. The selections from Quesnay’s works 
include:—(1.) Analyse du tableau économique; (2.) Mazximes 
générales du gouvernement économique ; (3.) Le Droit Naturel, and 
(4.) part of Le Despotisme de la Chine. 

These selections will be a useful adjunct to Mr. Higgs’ book 
on the Physiocrats, which, short as it is, contains the best history 
of these writers yet given in English. Like M. Guyot and Pro- 
fessor. Oncken, Mr. Higgs describes them as forming ‘‘the first 
scientific school of political economy” (cf. Guyot, p. xxix.) Mr. 
Higgs succeeds in bringing out very clearly that they were not 
simply a body of persons who held certain economic doctrines in 
common, like the classical English economists who succeeded Adam 
Smith, but they were also bound by a personal tie in something 
like a fraternal union, and besides economic doctrines, they had in 
common a_ political philosophy and an economic policy. The 
part played in the preaching of their common political gospel by 
Quesnay, the elder Mirabeau, and Dupont, to say nothing of the 
lesser men, is excellently described in this book ; and due account 
is taken of the assistance given by the great Turgot as a benevo- 
lent outsider. 

Mr. Higgs dates the foundation of the school from the interview 
of the elder Mirabeau with Quesnay i in July, 1757, and the decline 
if. not the fall of it from 1776, the year of the death of Turgot, 
the publication of the Wealth of Nations, and the beginning of 
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Mirabeau’s domestic troubles (p. 58). But it had adherents in 
the present century, almost within living memory (p. 100). 

As to the doctrines themselves, taken singly they may fairly 
be arraigned as many of them hardly new, and many of them 
hardly true; but the economic policy which went with them was 
sorely needed by France in the last century, and we can forgive 
the “single tax” and the “sterility of manufacture,” in view of 
the free trade and the enlightened agriculture which were equally 
identified with Physiocracy. Mr. Higgs himself is not the 
champion but the historian of Physiocracy ; and he has written a, 
most compact, and learned, and instructive monograph on an 
important epoch in economic history. 


Statistical and Economical Articles in Recent Pertodicals. 


Uyitep Kincpou— 

Hiconomic Journal. December, 1896—What is Capital?: Prof. 
I. Fisher. Bank Amalgamations: F’. H. Steele. On changes 
in Trade-organisations: H. J. Falk. An Imperial Customs 
Union: J. G. Colmer. Correlation of Total Pauperism with 
Proportion of Ont-relief. II: G. U. Yule. Monetary reform 
in Russia: Prof. A. N. Miklashevsky. 

Economic Review. January, 1897—The Agricultural Labourer, 
Past and Present: Margaret Phillimore. The Charity Organi- 
sation System of To-day: C. H. Leppington. Moral Limitations 
of State Interference: #. F. B. Fell. 


Unirep Srates— 
American Statistical Association. Publications. Sept.—Dec., 
1896—Round Numbers in Wages and Prices: H. D. Jones. 
Annals of American Academy of Political and Social Science— 
January—The first apportionment of Federal Representatives 
in the United States: H. J. James. Crime and the Census: 
A. P. Falkner. Values, positive and relative: W. G. L. Taylor. 

March—Concentration of Industry and Machinery in the 
United States: 7. Levasseur. Silver Free Coinage and the 
Legal Tender Decisions: C. G. Tiedeman. The Quantity 
Theory: W. A. Scott. 

Journal of Political Hconomy. December, 1896—The Shipping 
Trade between the United States and the United Kingdom: 
A. N. Kier. Lake Transportation and the Iron-ore Industry : 
G. G. Tunell. The Tariff and the Constitution: A. P. Winston. 
The St. Paul method of assessing Real state: F. R. Clow. 

Political Science Quarterly. December, 1896—-A Permanent 
Census Bureau: Prof. Rh. Mayo-Smith. Agricultural Discon- 
tent. II: C. F. Hmerick. Trade-Union Democracy. IT: 
S. and Beatrice Webb. The Law of Annexed Territory: 
J. Lowndes. The Colonial Corporation. III: Prof. H. L. 
Osgood. The Destinies of Democracy: Prof. I’. H. Giddings. 
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Unitep Srarres—-Contd. 

Quarterly Journal of Economics. Junuary, 1897—The Old 
Generation of Economists and the New: Alfred Marshall. 
Currency discussion in Massachusetts in the FHighteenth 
Century. II: A. McF. Davis. A Forerunner of Bohm- 
Bawerk: C. W. Mizter. Social and Economic Legislation of 
the States in 1896: W. B. Shaw. The Agricultural changes 
of the Fifteenth Century: Ff. G. Davenport. 

Yale Review. February, 1897—The Tax Inquisitor System in 
Ohio: H. A. Angell. Half a Century of Improved Housing 
effort: by the New York Society for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor. IL: W. H. Tolman. The Currency of China: 
W. Fisher. The Day Labor and Contract System on Municipal 
Works: J. R. Commons. 


FRANCE— 
Annales de UV Heole Libre des Sciences Politiques. January, 1897— 

Les Roumains de Ja Turquie d’Hurope: A. G. 

. Journal. des Hconomistes— 

December-—Le Mécanisme naturel de la Production et de la 
Distribution des Richesses: G. de Molinarz. Wes Census 
des Htats d’Amérique: A. Viallate. 

January—Le marché financier en 1896: A. Raffalovich. Etude 
sur le commerce international comparé: Y. Guyot. La 
Répartition de la richesse en France: M. Rowzel. 

Febr wary —La production des Compagnies frangaises et 
américaines d’assurances sur la vie: H. Rochetin. Comment 
périt une marine marchande: D. Bellet. Le mouvement 
agricole: L. de Tourville. L’Kmigration: G. Frangois. 

March—Du degré de bien-étre de Pouvrier aux Etats-Unis: 

_ HH. Levasseur. Lies Chambres de Compensation et les. Caisses 
de Liquidation: G. Francots. Notes sur les Etats-Unis: 

__ A. Viallate. 

_ Journal de la Société de Statistique de Paris, 1897— 

January—L’Ouvrier américain: H. Levasseur. De J influence 
du developpement de la population sur la représentation 
parlementaire en. Angleterre: P. Meuriot. Le Probléme 
monétaire: I’, de Flaiw (continued in March). 

February—Une table de natalité: EH. Levasseur. Etat général 
et comparatif du régime fiscal de la France: L. Salefranque. 

March—lLe prix de revient et de vente du blé: F. Bernard. 
Le cotit de la vie 4 Paris 4 diverses époques: G. Bienaymé 
(concluded). 

La Réforme Sociale. Nos.— 

21—Les Ecoles ménagéres en Belgique: EH. Rombaut. La 
Monographie a’Atelier: Z. Cheysson. L’Ktatisme en fait 
d’alcool. La Question du Monopole: H. Rostand (continued 
in Nos. 22 and 23). 

- 22—La Monographie de Commune: HH. Cheysson. L’ Enseigne- 
ment social a l’école primaire: A. Delaire. 

23—Le droit civil sous la féodalité: H. Beaune. Le mineur 
du Harz cinquante ans aprés Le Play: H. Julhiet. 
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France—Oontd. 
La Réforme Sociale. Nous.—Contd. 

24—Sociologie et sociologues: H. Joly. Les voyages de 
Montesquieu: L£. de Flaix. Le Patronage a l’exposition 
de Lyon: A. Isaac (continued in Nos. 25 and 26). 

25—L’enseignement social a Notre-Dame et la méthode de 
F. le Play: A. Mascarel. La notion scientifique du bonheur 
et son importance sociale: A. des Cilleuls. Jes questions 
sociales et les discours de rentrée de 1896: H. Clément. 

Salariés et capitalistes: D. Zolla. Le privilége de la 
Banque de France: C. Delesalle. Une enquéte sur la 
question sociale: A. Delavre. 

27—Pourquoi la criminalité monte en France et baisse en 
Angleterre ?: H. Rostand (to be continued). Jia Chine dans 
ses ‘rapports actuels avec Eur rope: Dujardin-Beaumetz. La 
réforme des droits de succession et ses conséquences 
sociales: A. Simonin. 

Revue @ Heonomie Polrtique— 

December—Vues et aspirations économiques en Russie: V. de 
Sviatloswricadet. Le logement du pauvre a Londres: HL. Dixon. 
Le mouvement social évangélique en Allemagne: L. Dechesne. 

January—Pourquoi n’y a-t-il pas de Hobereaux (Junker) en 
vieille Baviere?: LZ. Brentano. Le mouvement ouvrier en 
Australasie: A. Bertram. Les Instruments monographiques 
d’observation: P. du Maroussem. 

february—U'inspection de l'industrie en Autriche: DL. Dechesne. 
L’Histoire du Trade-Unionisme: H. Mahaim. la loi sur 
Vassistance médicale gratuite: A. D. Bancel. La monnaie 
et la mesure de valeurs: M. Mongin. 

G eERMANY— 
Archiv fiir Soziale Gesetzgebung und Statistik-— 

Band 9, Heft 3 und 4, 1896—Die geplante Reform der deuts- 
chen Arbeiterversicherung : W. Kulemann. Die Lage der 
deutschen Handelsgehilfen und ihre gesetzliche Reform : 
J. Silbermann. Das Sweating-System in England: A. Smith. 
Zur Frage der Unfall- und Krankenversicherung in der 
Schweiz: Dr. F&F. Schuler. Der Normalarbeitstag und die 
englischen Gewerkschaften: S. wnd Beatrice Webb. 

Band 10, Heft 1, 1897—Ideale der Sozialpolitik: Dr. W. 
Sombart. Die Konsumvereine und die neueste deutsche 
Wirtschaftspolitik: Dr. K. Thiess. Die Stellung der britischen 
Gewerkvereine gegentiber der Hinfiihrung neuer Arbeits- 
methoden: S. wnd Beatrice Webb. Die Arbeitslosenversiche- 
rung in St. Gallen: 7. Curtz. 

Band 10, Heft 2, 1897—Hafenarbeiter und Seeleute in Hamburg 
vor dem Strike 1896-97: Dr. F. Ténnes. Die Heimarbeit 
und ihre geplante Regeiung in Oesterreich: Dr. S. Bauer. 
Wortlaut des Hrlasses des dsterreichischen Handelsminis- 
teriums zur Regelung der Heimarbeit. Die Hauptergebnisse 
der deutschen Berufszahlung vom 14 Juni, 1895: Prof. L. 
Mischler. Die Thatigkeit der Arbeitsabteilung (Labour 
Department)im englischen Handelsministerium: A.L. Bowley. 
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GermMany— Contd. 

Jahrbuch fiir Glesetzgebung, Verwaltung, Sc., Heft 1, 1897—Die 
sociale Entwicklung der fithrenden Volker Europas in der 
neueren und neuesten Zeit: K. Breysiq (continued from last 
number). Die Genueser Seidenindustrie im 15 und 16 Jahr- 
hundert. Hin Beitrag zur Geschichte des Verlagssystems : 
H. Steveking. Studien zur 6sterreichischen Agrargeschichte 
und Agrarpolitik: K. Griinberg. Ansiedelungskommission und 
Generalkommission. Ein Beitrag zur inneren Kolonisation 
des Ostens: P. Waldhecker. Hine Studie titber Charles Booth’s 
Werk “Life and Labour of the People in London”: S. 
Heckscher. Hausindustrielle Gesetzgebung und Sweating- 
system in der Konfektionsindustrie: A. Weber. : 

Jahrbicher fiir Nationalékonomie und Statistik— 
December—Guts- und Leibeigentum in Lippe seit Ausgang des 

Mittelalters: W. Meyer. Hine Krwiderung: I’. Y. Hdgeworth. 
Bericht von Miss Collet tiber gewerbliche Frauenarbeit : 
Gertrud Dyhrenfurth. Geschaftsergebnisse der deutschen 
landwirtschaftlichen Genossenschaften: K. Thiess. : 
January—Zum Entwurf eines Handelsgesetzbuches von 1896: 
Dr. Lastig. Die schweizerische Bundesbank: H. Hartung. 
Russlands Zuckerfabrikation und Riibenbau: LD. Brokl. Un- 
garns Finanzlage seit dem 1867er Ausgleiche: K. Mandello. 
February—Die Statistik in der alten Geschichte: O. Seeck. 
Der Preis als selbstandige Kategorie: O. von Géméry. Die 
Gehilter der Universitatsprofessoren und die Vorlesungs- 
honorare unter Beriicksichtigung der in Aussicht genom- 
menen Reformen in Preussen und Oesterreich: DL. Hster. 
Der Bankzins als Regulator der Warenpreise: K. Wicksell. 
Statistische Untersuchungen tiber die Sterblichkeit der 
Sauglinge an Magen-Darmerkrankungen, unter besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung des Hinflusses der Wohlhabenheit der 
Eltern: FF. und P. Kermauner. Die gewerblichen Arbeits- 
einstellungen in Oesterreich, 1895: V. Mataja. Index- 
nummern Hamburger Import-Artikel: F. Landau. 

Vierteljahrshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs, 1897. Heft 1— 
Die Arbeiten des Kaiserlichen Statistischen Amts. Zur Sta-: 

tistik der Preise (Miscellaneous). Die Bevélkerung nach 
der Volkszihlung vom 2 Dezember, 1895. Die Hheschlies- 
sungen, Geburten und Sterbefalle im Jahre 1895. Die 
tiberseeische Auswanderung im Jahre 1896. Die Hausirge- 
werbetreibenden am 14 Juni, 1895. Der Taback im 
deutschen Zollgebiet. Besteuerung des Tabacks, Hin- und 
Ausfuhr, 1895-96. Bestand der deutschen Kauffahrteischiffe 
am 1 Januar, 1896, und die Bestandsveranderungen im 
Jahre 1895. Verunglickungen deutscher Seeschiffe in den 
Jahren 1894 und 1895. 3 

Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Staats- und Volkswirtschaft, Se. Band 5, 

Heft'4, 1897—-Die Gewerbeordnungs-Novelle vom 6 August, 
1896: W. Kulemann. Beitrag zur Geschichte des Sozialismus 
und des Kommunismus. Mores Utopien und Campanellas 
Sonnenstaat: Dr. H. Dretzel. Die Lohnfrage unter dem 
englischen Submissionswesen: Dr. L. Katzenstein. 
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AUSTRIA— 
Statistische Monatschrift, 1396— 

October Heft—Production, Ausschank alkoholhaltiger Getrinke 
und die Trunkenheitsgesetzgebung in Oesterreich: Dr. F’. O. 
Presi. Die osterreichischen Assecuranz-Gesellschaften im 
Jahre 1894: Krickl (continued in next number). 

November—December Heft—Die Beziehungen des Altersaunf- 
baues der weiblichen Bevolkerung zur Geburtenhiufigkeit : 
Dr. S. Rosenfeld. Bericht ttber die Thitigkeit des statis- 
tischen Seminars 1895-96. 


PPhEy— 
Giornale deglt Hconomisti— 

December—Caleolo della vita media: DL. Ramert. Lo sviluppo 
della rete ferroviaria degli Stati Uniti e le sue variazioni: 
LL. Barberts (continued in January and February). Di alcuni 
punti oscuri della demografia: f. Benini. Industria armen- 
tizia e imposte: Ff, Collette. | 

January—Beneficenza e terre incolte: OC. Marucchi. Aggiunta 
allo studio sulla curva delle entrate: V. Pareto. Suicidie 
fallimenti. Note intorno alle ricerca delle cause nella statis- 
tica morale: H. Fornasari di Verce. 

February— Della base economica della storia: A. Contento. Il 
risparmio in Italia nel decennio 1884-93: C. Bottonc. 

March—Di alcune curve descritte da fenomeni economici 
aventi relazione colla curva del reddito o con quella del 
patrimonio: R. Beninr. La curva delle entrate e la curva 
di probabilita: #. Y. Hdgeworth. Ultima risposta al Prof. 
Edgeworth: V. Pareto. 


SwiTZERLAND— | 

Journal de Statistique Suisse. 3 Quartal-Heft. 1896—Was lehrt 
uns die Moralstatistik?: Dr. O. Kirn. Htude statistique de la 
hernie d’aprés différents documents frangais, suisses, allemands 
et italiens: Dr. J. Bertillon. Der Trunk als Ursache von 
Vergehen und Verbrechen: H. Marthaler. Der berihmte 
Statistiker Adolf Quételet, sein Leben und sein Wirken: 
Dr. N. Reichesberg. Die Brotpreise, 1895-96: OC. Zuppinger. 
Vermogensverhaltnisse in Stadt und Landschatt Freiburg im 
Jahre 1445: H. Buomberger. 
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VIL.— Quarterly List of Additions to the Inbrary. 


Additions to the Library during the Quarter ended 15th March, 1897, 
arranged alphabetically under the following heads:—(a) Foreign 
Countries ; (b) India and Colonial Possessions ; (c) United Kingdom 
and its Divisions; (d) Authors, &c.; (e) Socreties, &c. (British); 
(f) Periodicals, éc. (British). 





; By whom Presented 
Donations. (when not purchased), 





(a) Foreign Countries. 
Argentine Republic— 
Anuario de la Direccion General. de Estadistica ) 
correspondiente 4 1895. 2 VolS., 8V0.......ccccseee os | . 3 ‘ 
Comercio Exterior Argentino. Aiio 1896. No. 91.¢ psn at es 
Importacion y Exportacion de los primeros nueve | 


meses de 1805"y 1896." (S¥0......surtrecniasetoesceetes “ 
Higiene. Anales del Departamento Nacional de. \ The" Depattivent 
(Currentiniiin bers) .227.6 secs ra ieeeesscennenen ee eee ie teeter D 


Buenos Ayres (City). Monthly Return of Municipal) The Municipal Sta- 
Statistics. (Current numbers) 2 ..05--tnccscctesassossereceanceses tistical Bureau 


Austria-Hungary— 
Ackerbau-Ministeriums. Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir) 
1895. Heft 2. Der Bergwerksbetrieb Osterreichs | The Ministry of Acvi 
im Jahre 1895. Lief 1. (Bergwerks-Production) .... + emeisenth cee? © 


Ernteergebniss der wichtigsten Kdérnerfriichte im | ea ire 
Jahre.1896. —-Diagranis, SO cccce eee eee J 
Arbeitseinstellungen und Aussperrungen im Gewer- ) 
bebetriebe in Osterreich wihrend 1895. 8vo............. | The Statistical De- 
“Austria.” Archiv fir Gesetzgebung und Statistik +} partment, Ministry 
auf den Gebieten der Gewerbe, des Handels und | of Commerce 
der Schiffahrt. (Current numbers.) 8vo. ............ nt) 


Ausweis tiber die monatl. Durchschnittspreise von] jy, Cattral Statiats 
Weizen, Korn, Gerste, Hafer, und Mais in Markt- epee. coe ae 
orten. (Current numbers.) Sheets .......ccceceees 

Consulats-Behérden. Jahresberichte der k. und k.} 
ésterr.-ungar. (Current numbers.) 8V0. 1... | The Statistical De- 

Handel. Statistische Ubersichten betreffend den} partment, Ministry 
auswiartigen, des dsterr.-ungar. Zollgebiets. (Current | of Commerce 
MIVOCLINLY. TUM V ENS) Vocceceacovssstcesatessqisteoants¥oostrcecartedeeties sats 

Statistische Monatschrift. (Current numbers) ................ Central Stat. Com. 

Hungary — 

Ungarisches Statistisches Jahrbuch. Neue 
5 SOUS BOP Be i has ye ian ens UO reese Pre The Royal Hungarian 
The Millennium of Hungary and its People. Edited Statistical Bureau 
by Dr. Joseph de Jekelfalussy. 8vo. 1897........ 

Briinn. Statistischer Wochenbericht ... der Landes- “ba B t 
hauptstadt Briinn. (Current weekly ‘numbers) rhe) oes 

Prague— 

Bulletins hebdomadaires et trimestriels de la ville ) 
et communes-faubourgs. (Current numbers)........ 

Statistische Comwission, Dis, der K. Haup tstadt 
Prag sammt Vororten und das Preger Stadtische 
Statistische Bureau von 1870 bis 1895. Bericht ; The Municipal Sta- 
zum Gedichtnisse ihres 25 Jihrigen Bestandes. tistical Bureau 
BU gL ONO eet ssa svarteacnlocerarcoiibnncerann et meee 

Wohnverhiltnisse in der K. Hauptstadt Prag . 
nach den Ergebnissen der Volkszihlung, 31 Dec., 
1890. 8vo., diagrams. 1899............ sneceeaasiopencenne s 


cal Commission 
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(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Belgium— 

Commerce spécial avec les pays étrangers en ce qui Ae Ba aPor Ce 
concerne les principales marchandises. Bulletin eran ba ste 
mensuel du. (Current numbers.)  4t0. ....ccceceeeeees 

Mines de Belgique. Annales des, Année 1897. Tome ii, | The Administration 
livraison 1. Plates, 8vo. ...... ee of Mines 

Travail. Revue du Travail publiée par ‘POffice du. “A 
(Current monthly numbers.) 8V0. 0... sseesesseseeseeseeee | . ' 

Travail du Dimanche. Vol. ii. Belgique. Etablisse- ene Lee Ay. 
ments industriels (non compris les mines, miniéres, | 
et carriéres). Monographies. 8vo. 1897  ............ ul 

Brussels— 

Bulletins hebdomadaires et trimestriels de statistique ) 
démographique et sanitaire. (Current num- | 
EXOD ech state fac Par tee atacwosueh bebscducetssilVawanidtnyd. Vode deeds obs 

Rapport sur les opérations de la division d’hygiéne 
et sur la salubrité publique de la Ville pendant | 
MSS) Dia SPAMS 08 VO accoveesocte ces lov socesasnduneronasendeess 


Departinent 


\ Dr. E. Janssens 
| 


Bulgaria— 
Commerce cle la Principauté avec les Pays étrangers. ) 
Statistique du. Mouvement de la navigation et prix 
moyens annuels pendant 1895. Ato. ...... eee eeeeese 
Mouvement commercial avec les pays étrangers. > 
Mouvement de la navigation par ports. Prix 
moyens dans les principales villes. (Current monthly 





The Statistical Eu- 
reau 





mmm bers: )oy Da SiG hic treme ied vensbesae sstivanssovnswt tins. os 
China— 
Customs Gazette. July—Sept., 1897. 4to. eee seuere ~aeie 
.» G.C.M.G. 
Denmark— 
Causes des décés dans les villes du royaume en ) 
ESO a Reds Facil i ATE AE gab sac saab cek es lors | Rp 
Exploitations agricoles du Danemark par dépendances + ieee aS 
eneliarikorn, 1st. daite 1 BOO aie ALO. ceccainatasommonsohabasnnnts 


Mariages, naissances, et décds, 1890-94. 4to. .... 
Copenhagen. ‘lableaux statistiques (V, 1891- 95) s sur | The Municipal Sta- 
Copenhague et Frederiksberg. 8vo. 1896. ............ tistical Bureau 


The Danish Political 


Nationalékonomisk Tidskrift, 1897. (Current numbers) Economy Society 


Egypt— 

Commerce extérieur. Bulletin mensuel du. (Current | The Director- Gene- 
BEUTIRDEYS ) it yaso.sseaetotetact ie oases Soclehoe Dea cae ccs rir ed loans ged aes ral of Customs 
Budget du gouvernement égyptien pour lExercice , 

ML LOPE SO GRAS cia A cet acco iciahtee Sir Elwin M. Palmer, 
Finances, Comité des. Note sur le projet de Budget K.C.M.G. 
pone lxercice 1SO7A ols ii.iciiesteess sercidesesscesvers 


Postal Guide, Egyptian. No. 17, Nov., 1896. 8vo. .... The Post Office 
Sanitaires, &e. Bulletin hebdomadaire de l Administra- ] The Health Depart- 
tion des Services. (Current numbers) 1... cscs ment 


Bulletin de l'Institut Egyptien. (Current numbers) .... The Institute 
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(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
France— 
Agriculture. Bulletin du Ministére de I’. Année The 


1896. (Current numbers; No. 6 containing “ Sta- seas Abe 


tistique agricole annuelle, 1895”) oo. eesseeeceesaees nee 
“eae G 
Commerce de la France. Documents eget oar sah dBA 
(Carrent monthly mam bers) +i Jass.csscsseors.cseacs tetera Sie 


Finances, | Ministére des. Bulletin de Statistique et) m,, Ministry of Fi- 
de Législation comparée. (Current monthly num- 


bers) nance 
Hygiéne publique de France. Recueil des travaux du| The Registrar-Gene- 
comité consultatif d’. Année 1892 — Plans, 8vo..... ral of England 


Minérale. Statistique de 1’ Industrie, et des Appareils 
& vapeur en France et en Algérie pour 1895, avec | The Ministry of Pub- 


un Appendice concernant la Statistique minérale lic Works 
internationale. Diagrams, 4t0.. ..ssi.csssecscosseesesters 
Statistique Pénitentiaire pour 1893. Exposé général] +1, yrinistry of the 
de la situation des services et des divers établisse- I mgt tie 
nterior 
mehts, “SVO..... vase ivesttstuavssaesectuatvceag eeseus sites eaeehe ce ten 
Travail. Bulletin de ?Office du. (Current monthly | The French Labour 
mumbers.)) SV O.ic2syoaiees eee tat ie sam ener eet aes Department 
Paris. Annuaire Statistique de la ville de Paris, : 
XV° année, 1894. Diagrattis, lacSvosrrn JAE a; rd; Boston 
Economiste Francais. (Current weekly numbers)........ The Editor 
Journal des Economistes. (Current monthly numbers) 3 
Monde Economique. (Current weekly numbers) ............ aa 
Polybiblion. Revue Bibliographique Universelle. Par- 
ties Littéraire et Technique. (Current monty ‘ij 
pn tan bers ). 1.033 sont glirek one ae ean tea one erence 
Réforme Sociale. (Current numbers) .......sceseseeees 
Rentier. Journal Financier Politique. (Current 
TUINDEMS) 125A Gest aapete see eo oee errata: a 
Revue d’Economie Politique. (Current monthly num- 
(toh) Recados Me tact AP OR EA RE he em eR On AN Go 2 
Revue Géographique internationale. (Current numbers) bs 
Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques. Annales. (Current PTs hon 
BYU TRG He )808. ksh saciecdces es Seth vraseeadecis aleutndasnstiva Tater res 
Musée Social. Circulaires. (Current numbers.) 4to..... ‘ 
Société de Statistique de Paris. Journal. (Current ‘ 
monthly Bebe) Stee TE LE EEA ee } Se hak 
Germany— 
Berufs- und Gewerbezihlung, 1895. Berufsstatistik ) 
fiir das Reich im Ganzen. Theil 1. 40. .......ceee 





Beschaftigungslosen Arbeitnehmer im Deutschen | The Imperial Statis- 
Reich am 14 Juni und 2 Dezember, 1895. (Ergin- > tical Bureau 
zung zum Heft 4 der ‘‘ Vierteljahrshefte zur Statistik 





des Deutschen Reichs.) 4t0. 1896...........:s0eesees 
Binnen-Schiffahrt im Jahre 1895.  4t0. ....cscsscessseeereeees J ; 
Gesundheitsamtes. Verdffentlichungen des Kaiser- | The Imperial Health 
lichen, Nos. 27—538.- Svo. 1896 .... 22. csssntdhsdeusmeeebeoes Bureau 
Handel des deutschen Zollgebiets. Monatliche Nach- ) 
weise tiber den Auswirtigen. (Current numbers).... | TerTinperial ctatin: 


Seeschiffahrt. Statistik der, fiir 1895. Abth. 1 und 2. > ee Nee me 
Vierteljahrshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. = n 


dahrgane 1897. Heft Ly 4to. cite wssesdednicubspancsnstene! 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Germany— Contd. 
Uebersicht des Waaren-Ausganges und der erhobenen | 
Ausgangs-Zélle in simmtlichen Staaten des Zoll- | 
Ree eee Lote, iL VOL MAT i I.0) careribwcstes sedan uagnsdanien rp Mr. R. F. Crawford 
Uebersicht des Waaren-Einganges und der erhobenen | 
EHingangs-Zolle ... fiir 1864 und 1871. 2 vols. 4to. ) 
Prussia — 
Brinde im preussischen Staate. Statistik der, fiir) 
JESS TR o A he Yo Ste <0) Eps Pan ce CMR Arte a 
Hrnoteertrages fiir 1895. Ergebnisse der Ermit- | 


Petpet at Olan t Necctp an sal hast eae eel cc cinoe tials | The Royal Prussian 
Heilanstalten, Die, im-preussischen Staate wihrend { Statistical Bureau 
TG) Gi lol gosh itn et ame a oh gia 
Landesuniversititeu. Statistik der preussischen, 
Pit 1892-93-18 94-95 co Wolk ., .icclenadsves dee ohaesedsvonyer> 
Saxony. Zeitschrift des k. sachsischen statistischen | The Statistical Bu- 
Bureaus. Jahrgang 1896. Hefte 3 und 4. 4to......... reau of Saxony 
Berlin — 


Eheschliessungen, Geburten, Sterbefille, und Witte- | 
rung. (Current weekly and monthly numbers)... | 
Statistisches Jahrbuch der Stadt Berlin. 1894. bg Municipal Sta- 


VO rien Rove rite cua Ses cians ah nee tad sows suigcaarehvatahs » isbvocenetesas { tistical Bureau 
Tabellen tiber die Bewegung der Bevélkerung ia 
Stadt Berlin im Jahre 1895. La. 4to. wc. 
Dresden— 
Mitteilungen des Statistischen Amtes der Stadt. 
Ott Gig LSOO mt ccocteete see oa aro tSasue site hoont 
Monatsberichte des Statistischen Amtes der Stadt. 22 
Coerent rue bers) rie Re, itt cores cee td ieneaessoereicoes 
Frankfort— 


Civilstand. Tabellarische Uebersichten betreffend | 
den, der Stadt im Jahre 1891-95. 5 parts. 
BO ti eee takes seraeg ooh asd) sensual Amer oR wait ase hp otceat ao aa eta eke 
Jahresbericht ueber die Verwaltung des Medicinal- > + 
wesens, die Kranken- Anstalten und die oeffent- 
lichen Gesundheitsverhaeltnisse der Stadt. | 
Jahrgang 1895. 8vo... CIR OS | 
Mittheilungen aus der Handelskammer. oe The Chamber of 


MAUD OES ) ical, Seen Sane tea ae cg, exes Vhcneohn Caged Commerce 
Hanover. Monatsberichte des Statistischen Amtes| The Municipal Sta- 
der Stadt... (Current numbers) .i:--gs.ieiceseseseoconertovesses tistical Bureau 
Strassburg. Beitrage zur Statistik der Stadt. Heft 1. et 
Erhebungen tiber die Arbeitslosigkeit, 1895. La. 8vo. 2 

Stuttgart— 


Bericht tiber die Verwaltung und Stand der Ge. 
meinde- Angelegenheiten in 1892-95. Plates, fol. 
Statistische Monatsberichte. Nos.1—10. 1806.... 
Archiv fiir Soziale Gesetzgebung und Statistik. aah 
Pemeiees FLOTE. LU 27) 1 BOT ac faccecncsscaawasbhetehdn-ssnosrglee } Pie epHeh ce 
Jahrbuch fir Gesetzgebung, Verwaltung und Volks- 
wirtschaft im Deutschen Reich. Heft 1. 1897 . ‘} Pee RS Noe 
Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie und Statistik: . 
(Current monthly numbers) .o.c..cscceseeissccesesesssescaeesevees \ Bho Pabhsher 
Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Staats- und Volkswirtschaft, Weck ditor 
Bpeenend vy Heft 4, SV0, 1897....,,.cc.oorsrsencie:sovee 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Greece— 
Bulletin mensuel du Commerce spécial avec les pays ) 
étrangersiue(Curremtén tut bers ) Mio. mei ieeaestatsce-- 2 
Statistique des fabriques de poudre (de chasse et de 
mines), de dynamite et de cartouches en Gréce. 


cg Statistical Bu- 
| 
SVO;" SOG Wicisahatetetescsere ncvot tore tuncos tra retee: cate teentas totes dat 2) 


reau 


Italy— 
Agricoltura. Notizie e studi sull’. Attivita degli } 
Istituti enologici dalla loro fondazicne a tutto il 
1 SOAs carctburs come eee eee ee Sh A vole ee esse 
Annali di Statistica. Atti della Commissione per la 
Statistica giudiziaria civile e penale. Sessione de 
LB 96 SOV Oso. eccacsecercssvse ieee vderoneeeree este gate ces em oeeeaeees 
Bilanci comunali. Tariffe daziarie dei comuni chiusi, 
situazioni patrimoniali dei comuni e debiti comunali 
e*proyinerall per 18955 *Sv0., nc sheen ecnsac tartrate 
Bollettino di Legislazione e Statistica Doganale e Com- 
merciale. (Current monthly numbers) ..........c 
Bollettino Sanitario, Direzione dell’ Amministrazione | The eer tel ee 
Civile. (Current monthly numbers) ...........sse L : 
Cassa di previdenza per le pensioni civili e militari. 
Relazione della Commissione reale sulla istituzione 
di una... -Diagrains, Stor S04t aes... .cec ne ate 
Commercio speciale di Importazione e di Esportazione. 
Statistica del. (Current monthly numbers) ............ 
Elettorale, Statistica, Composizione del corpo elettorale 
politico ed amministrativo e statistica delle elezioni 
generali amministrative nell’ anno 1895, 8vo. ........ 
Istruzione superiore. Statistica dell, anni scolastici 
1893-946 1894-95 WSv0. Ne. Soon een rene 
Tabella indicante i valori delle Merci nell’ anno 1896, | 








ral of Statistics 


per le statistiche commerciali. 870. .....cccsseessesees 3! 
L’Economista. (Current weekly numbers) 1... The Editor 
Giornale degli Economisti. (Current monthly numbers) 5 

Mexico— 


Amonedaciones e Introducciones de Metales Preciosos ) 
a las Casas de Moneda. Afio fiscal de 1893-94. Fol. 
Estadistica fiscal. Datos relativos al amo fiscal de 
1894-95 ; y al segundo semestre de 1895-96. (Also > 
eurrent monthly numbers:) = Folu inane 
Estadistica fiscal. Movimiento de transportes maritimos 
y terrestres. Aiio fiscal 1893-94. Fol... 1.6 J 





The Statistical Bu- 
reau 





Netherlands— 
Alphabetisch Register op de acht Jaargangen 
(1885-92) der Bijdragen van het Statistisch In- } The Institute 
puitunt. 90 pp., 8vo. 1896s. ace eee 


Bijdragen tot de Statistiek van aiid Gontral Statist. 


4, Onderzoek naar de geschi i rer i ae 
naar de geschiedenis en werkzaamheid Pe orn a 


der Vakvereenigingen. 4to. 1896 
Geboorten. Statistiek der, en der sterfte naar cnt 


SO oe er er ores eres eeeererernes 


The Department of 


leeftijd en de oorzaken van den dood. (Current ira iieride 


monthly numbers) 


POPC O MOO E HH eer ee EEO EOEH OHO OOH HEEHHH HOOD I SUES O LOLS EEE 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Netherlands— Contd. 
Scheepvaart. Statistiek der, 1895. Gedeelte 3. Map,] Dr. G. de Bosch 


MEM OPE sa ccc coco Sh odeanencoeneesvasvbtvih ceBidutnddaeb ocvovsseatesses Kemper 
Staten van de In-, Uit-, en Doorgevoerde voornaamste | The Central Statisti- 
Handelsartikelen. (Current monthly numbers) ....f. cal Commission 
Norway— 


Assistance publique. Statistique pour 1893. (251).... } 
Commerce. Statistique du, pendant 1895. (243) .... 


Electorale. Statistique, année 1894. (245)... 

Finances de |’ Etat, exercices 1890-95. (249)... 

Péches maritimes pendant 1895. (250)......eseseeseesesee ( The Central Statis- 
Postale. Statistique, année 1895. (247) .. c tical Bureau 


Prisons départementales. Statistique des, 1894, (246) 
Propriétés fonciéres rurales, 1891. (244) oc 
Service vétérinaire et inspection de la viande. Compte- 





POM Cetis POUL) L SOA cgen 246 jens 22.5. .ase ideeees oth ba stassenebecieseres 
Christiania.  Statistiske Meddelelser angasende |) The Municipal Sta- 
Christiania By, for 1895. 10% Aargang. 8vo. .... tistical Bureau 
Roumania— 
Buletinul Lunar al Misearei Populatiunei in Orasele 
Romaniei. (Current monthly numbers) .............. The Statistical Bu- 
Statistica agricola. (Evaluations provisoires des cul- reau 
tures et récoltes pour 1895-96.) Sheet... 
Russia— 
Budget de Empire pour lExercice 1897. Rapport] The Ministry of 
du Ministre des Finances 4 8.M./’Empereur. 4to. Finance 


Budget de l’Empire. Réglement définitif du, pour The 


lV Exercice 1895. Rapport par le Contréleur de Controller of 


avin; : the Empire 
EP DIDO ONO faties Gere meme ntgaacne  aiUnn tet eh occanatan ose 
Bulletin russe de statistique financiére et de législation. cae 
(Current monthly numbers.) La. 8vo. ..... H yaeiee pg eM pREhors 
Prices. Diagram-maps showing prices of rye and oats] The Department of 
in European Russia. (Current monthly numbers) Commerce anc 
Lae eee gree nie Me RE EAN oe Industry 
Trade. Annual Returns for 1894. Maps and diagrams.| The Customs De- 
(Also current monthly returns). [In Russian] .... partment 
Finland-— 
Befolknings-Statistik, 1894. La. 80.0... eecseseeee The Central Statisti- 
Industri-Statistik, 1894. La. 870.0 ....c..cceccesccescserees cal Bureau 
MMoscow— 
eee Moscou en 1893. La. 810. 1... sessessesseeseeees The Registrar-Gene- 
nquéte sur les entreprises de transport par rues eter atid 
dans la ville de Moscou. La. 8vo. 1895 ............ 5 
Servia— 
Statistique de la Justice criminelle pendant 1888-90. | The Statistical Bu- 
Pa ERING AL 0 2, shee aten eee ccesestetens olvotvans OSETIA. cece reau 
Spain— 
Comercio Exterior. Resumenes mensuales de la 
Estadistica del. (Current numbers)  .........ceseceeeeeee The Director-Gene- 
Coruna, Provincia de la. Memoria de Valoraciones ral of Customs 


para el afio 1893. 8vo0.........004 SpA ce metry oa eben 
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(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Spain—Contd. 
Guipuzcoa. Provincia de. Memoria de valoraciones | The Director-Gene- 
para el aio 1893... dela Aduana de Irun. 8yo. ral of Customs 


Sociedad Geografiexa de Madrid— 
Boletin. (Current monthly numbers)  ..........scees 
Revista de Geografia colonial y mercantil publicada 


por la Seccion de Geografia comercial. Actas The Society 


1897. Nos. end 2je8¥0.9 Qe. fst taste aaron 
Sweden— 
Bidrag till Sveriges Officiela Statistik. (G@) aki rel Central Statis- 
yarden, L895. (Prisons, Wc.) (20a .c0..ch anaes tical Bureau 
S witzerland— 
Bulletin démographique et sanitaire suisse. (Current | The Federal Statis- 
week! ys minm bers) |stats: <cevexaaccasasceumetapswaquanteeneven ane ene tical Bureau 
Commerce spécial de la Suisse en 1896. Tableau 
provisoird.A* LasAtto. ane ae es eet eee The Federal Depart- 
Commerce de la Suisse. Statistique du. Tableau com- ment of Customs 
paratif des années 1885-95. La. Ato. oe. ceeeeeeees 
Incendies. Resultats de la Statistique suisse des,en | The Federal Statis- 
1893 6b L894) 80. ccadecaerooneet Were teiaisite baameecer seta Saleen tical Bureau 


United States— 
Astronomical, magnetic, and meteorclogical observa- 
tions made during 1890 at the U.S. Naval Greer: The Observatory 
tory. V4to. [1S95 yeas Ree pei eee, ss 
Census, 1890— 
Report on Crime, Pauperism, and Benevolence. } 
Parti1. «* Anal yeis.qpAtoxtee sce keen arene | 
Report on Farms and Homes ; proprietorship and + The Hon. George F. 


indebtedness. Diagrams, Ab obiy ante Hoar 
Report on Insurance Business. Part 2. “Life | 
STUSNIEN CO. YAO Laake toeceser ee sae eotaaca ste - del tg scn DE linea J. 

Cholera Epidemic of 1873 in the United States. The Registrar-Gene- 
USAUD) Urge ne) tah OY Une Rall fs Griese ove ener een LeRES Eon Benn ral of England 
Comptroller of the Currency. Annual Report of, | The Comptroller of 

Dees S963) “Vol. a, (OVO see ash ae eee the Currency 


Consular Reports. (Current monthly numbers.) 8vo..... Department ot State 
Deaf. International Reports of Schools for the, made 
to the Volta Bureau, Dec., 1895. Circular of In- } The Volta Bureau 
formation, No. 3. Sy0./2 18061. 5 ce oie ee 
Education. Report of Commissioner of, for the year 
WS94-95.°« 2’ VOls:), Sv On sek. hine ah eteenteecuhs ae conse ee 
Debt. Monthly Statements of the Public, and of Cash ) 
in Treasury. (Current numbers.) Sheets................ 
Gold, Silver, and Notes, &c., in Circulation, and 
Changes in Money and Bullion in the Treasury. 
Monthly Statements. (Current numbers.) Sheets. + 
Finances. Annual Report of Secretary of Treasury 
on state of, for year ending 30th June, 1894 
Soa report), also preliminary report for 1895-96. 
MIRONS SF Tiss cigdnaees dole vege dst ons cones anepeaobe ee eee eee ee 
Finance and Commerce. Monthly Summary of.) The Treasury Bu- 
(Current numbers.) 40. 1. seccccccesercees sisleseuterae bie aera reau of Statistics 


The Commissioner 





The Secretary of the 
Treasury 
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(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
United States—Contd. 
Index - Catalogue of Library of Surgeon - Sahiets 


Office, United States Army. Authors and Subjects. RPGS otis Bolte ae 


Second Series. Voli, a-azzurri. La. 8vo. 1896.... ral 
Labor. Bulletin of the Department of. (Current num- 

ISOS a adage SIAR SRC pment Bit ES oer ee eee The Commissioner of 
Labor. Tenth Annual Report of the Commissioner of, Labor 


1894. Strikes and Lockouts. 2 vols. 8vo............ 
Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1896. 19th) The Treasury Bu- 
No. Diagram... Hana reau of Statistics 
Surgeon- General of the “Army. “Report ‘of, for. year| The Surgeon-Gene- 


Swine oUt J UNE NLOIG! POROs goalies ch cease obaaeoe ys ral 
Connecticut — ; 
State Board of Health. Monthly Bulletins. (Cur- 
rent numbers) he ee eet : sr ihes a. eee 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 12th Annual ae he Baoan 
for 1896. Diagram, 8vo. ........ Ea eH Ee area 
Massachusetts— 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor. 26th Annual Report, 
Marchy’ 180604 Sv or - Pare esc ednieeeele hans 
Manufactures. Annual Statistics of, 1895. Tenth 22 
FUOPOP tal 8s ONO os Since Se avsrat eercsausseteneansence, neamulaster 
Michi gan— 
Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 28th Annual) 
Report on, for 1894. Diagram, 870. ...........:ses | Phe Dition of Vital 


Census of 1894. Vols. i, Population, Births, Mar- ‘ 
riages, and Deaths, and Churches and Libraries ; | 
ii, Agriculture, Manufactories, Mines, and | 
Fisheries ; iii, Soldiers, Sailors, Marines. 8vo..... J 

New York State— 

Annual Reports of the Metropolitan Board of | The Registrar-Gene- 
Health for 1866-69. 4 vols. Plates, 8vo. ............ ral of England 

Public Library. Bulletin. Vol. i, Nos. Lye: 1897... The Library 


Statistics, Dept. of 
State 


Banker’s Magazine and Rhodes’ Journal of Banking. Phar eaiion 


(Carrent monthly mumibers) |.:4c.c..c..ceens.odesssataueeds aces 

Bradstreet’s Journal. (Current weekly numbers)............ * 

Commercial and Financial Chronicle. (Current weekly 
mumnbers, with Supplements) ss2ci..1k.. alicia q 

Dun’s Review. Nos. 179 and 180 (containing Com- Alecia 1D 
mercial Failures in United States and Canada in ne SC eae 
TS ieee aR” Ta gO a Ree ne te Se See a Be anon 


Engineering and Mining Journal. (Current numbers) ... The Editor 
Journal of Political Economy. Vol. v, No. 1, 1896 .... The Publisher 
Library of Economics and Politics. Vol. xii. Essay) , steak s 
on the present distribution of Wealth in the se Hee Dee i 
United States: Charles B. Spahr. 8yvo. 1898 .... are 
Political Science Quarterly. Vol. xi, No. 4, 1896 ........ The Editor 
sl carne iy ak of Sea eee Vol. xi, No. vA: The Publisher 
Sound Currency. Vol. iv, Nos. 1-4, 1897. 8vo. Also 
Present Problems. Voi.i, No. 18. Wages vs. 16 
SM IN ons ick se cas seas thp hao eee etiats Sb 0 sh ses wappanese dhe «> 
Studies in History, Economics, &c. Vol. vii, No. | 


The Reform Club, 
New York 


The Editor, Prof. 


Speculation on the Stock and Produce Exchanges of E.R. A, Seligman 


the United States: Henry. C Emery. 8vo. 1896 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
United States— Contd. 


Yale pReview a.1V Ol, WO At O07 eres cs Meteo The Editor 

Actuarial Society of America. Papers and Transac- The Societ 
tions, -- Vol. 1v, Nol6pO0cts 896"  Syvo1r (aed. an. Beg eh 

American Academy of Political and Social Science. | Thoth cae 
SAYINGS OV Ol OTK INO. OL ANIC) o.08 BO Parc ctepueesetcaemeiacae ts erates ft 


American Economic Association. Economic Studies, | 
Vol. i, Nos. 5 and 6. The Street Railway Problem 
in Cleveland: W. R. Hopkins. 1896. Vol. ii, 
No.1. Economics and Jurisprudence: H. C. Adams. > The Association 
1897. Supplement to Econ. Studies: Handbook 
of the Association, 1897, with report of 9th Annual 





DM ee bim ge issn cts tee trotee oie uate coc caieeseeu cesar te snee ree Ey 
American Geographical Society. Bulletin. sane The Societ 
(Current-num bers) atic isieugtecaesie eet aaae e Mehta ae 
American Philosophical Society. Transactions. New 
Series: Vol. xix,.part: 1.) Ato.g, 1890.2. ee ee 
American Statistical Association. Quarterly Publica- Tiecksiocnt 
tions. New Series. Nos. 35 and 86. 1896............ i ape atts 


Leland Stanford Junior University Publications. Con- er ca Tree? 
tributions to Biology. Nos.5—8. 8yvo. 1896... en eae 
Smithsonian Institution— 
Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge. Hodg- ) 
kins Fund. Argon, a new constituent of the | 
atmosphere. 4to. 1896. Also vols. xxx-xxxii. 
Abo.,1895. Plates Sa.28 bare oPetee eee ae. ceecendiee se 








Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections: Hodgkins | + The ee 
Fund. Method for determination of organic 
matter in air. 8vo. 1896. Index to ee 
species of the Foraminifera. Part 2. 8yvo. 1896) 
Uruguay— 
Anuario Estadistico de la Republica. Ajfio ok The Statistical Bu- 
Plates.and diagrams, lasiS V0 .<tici..scessvatocs<tesas onecseveeet ea reau 
Montevideo. Boletin mensual demografico de Monte- | The Municipal Sta- 
Video. @( Current mim bers) (gx. .i.caiactancestoeene ee. tistical Bureau 
International— 
2 ; . : Perens 
Bulletin International des Douanes. (Current The Boned oF Trade 
PUUITIND OLS. ) SeeVV.O. Lies ey eewoae sonst Seven. eee tes ee ane 
Report of first international Co-operative Congress, ¢ 
London, August, 1895... Portraits, Svos ssh. } Purchased 
(b) India and Colonial Possessions. 
India, British— 
India Office. Genealogies of the Soméal, including 
those of the Aysa and Gadabiirsi. Fol. 1896........ 
Trade of India. Review of, in 1895-96, by J. E. 
O' Conor, C.1.B> “Diagrameh ye) C-9207 Pee ee + The India Office 


Trade of British India with British Possessions and 
Foreign Countries. Tables relating to, for five years 
1891-92 to 1895-96." [| C=8338 ] oi a crnsscscessorrtcareseonces ) 
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Donations—Contd. 





By whom Presented 


Donations. (when 1.0t purchased’, 











(b) India and Colonial Possessions—Contd. 
India, British— Contd. 
Trade by Land with Foreign Countries. Montlily Ted deh cal Ba- 


peecounts.. (Current numbers) vsscssesc-sasceese-cescnveient- naan Kideeenicnt 
Trade and Navigation. Monthly Accounts. (Current ar ; 
of India 
PNR sd Ht atc nf icsstoasbametsoose oan ond otra ravens Se~iveiry 
Indian Engineering. (Current weekly numbers)............ The Editor 


Canada, Dominion of— 
Sessional Papers. Session 1896. | Vols.— 

1. Report of Auditor-General on Accounts for) 
BEES W P Bie capes ocea ce aah erasotnorersne tecetert se eines 

2. Public Accounts for 1894-95. List of Share- 
holders in Chartered Banks, 1895. Dividends 
POMIANINS WPA, LSO0.. 3.5 secs ca tectucntansevieie. 08. 

3. Report of Superintendent of Insurance for 1895. 
Statements of Insurance Companies for 1895 

4. Report of Department of Trade and Commerce 
for 1894-95. Report of High Commissioner 
in connection with Department of Trade and 
Commerce. Tables of Trade and Navigation 


sr Wee ge Mo Ise lane smtenae ce sccm ert oreo em 
5. Inland Revenues for 1894-95. Report of Minister 
On Agriculture for 1895, G62), 8 sentesores etsnapnestess 
6. Report on Experimental Farms for 1898. 
Criminal Statistics Lor 1895 is. .cis..6sy cocastersiccvesens 


7. Report of Minister of Public Works for 1894-95. 
Report and Statistics relating to Railways and | 
Canale ior VU SO4O0 enpecres arene cty eon one ctaseeti ee 
8. Reports of Department of Marine and Fisheries 
for 1894-95. List of Shipping, 1895 .............. 
9. Report on Steamboat Inspection for 1895. Report 
of Postmaster-General for 1894-95 ........ cece , 
10. Report of Department of Interior for 1895. + ae i G_ Hourinot, 
Report of Depart. of Indian Affairs for 1894-95 | hn 
Agriculture and Colonisation. Report of Select Stand- 
me Comittee Os L890. ca. t-2cscs peseans eons Sons sdsdevtotnete: 
Atlantic Steamship Line between Great Britain and 
Canada. Papers relating to, 1896 ...........csssesseseees 
Census of Canada, 1890-91. Vol. 4. ...celicceeeccseecreeeess 
Civil Service List of Canada, 1896 oc... seeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
Peaminal Statistics for 1894-95 vo... teil es cnerssseesonscoes 
Debates of the House of Commons of Canada. Official 
enarts ond Session lLSO62> cs Vvol.s Vice. cceoecesceteses 
Geological Survey Depart. Summary report, 1896 .... 
Inland Revenues. Report, &c., for 1895-96. Part 1. 
Excise. Part 2. Inspection of Weights, Measures, 
geeebart 3. Adulteration Of 00d, sisisj.sscoseenressers 
Journals of House of Commons. Session 1896............ 
Journals of the Senate. Session 1896............. 





tera POOCUCTION! 105 1 S96 x aieasossissvarcsseentosatsviavesionessnyors 
Baro Secourits for 1895-96 21.1... :cc-dnceesncsserseseccronenuvanness 
Secretary of State. Report of, for 1896...........cccceee 
Trade and Commerce. Quarterly Report of Depart- 

Hiontor, to 30th September, 1896.........5.:...iscsuctenecnsrse 


Trade and Navigation. Tables of, for the year 1895-96 ) 
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(b) India and Colonial Possessions—Contd. 
Canada, Dominion of—Contd. 
ferrin se Ons anaes) ar eee 
Ontario. Statistics of Ontario. 1896. Crops and THe Ontaio tae 
Live Stock in Ontario. 1896. Road Bulletin, No. 2. + Tniuceee 
Rations for Dairy Cows, &c. Dec., 1896. 8vo. Nigeetenrenai: = 


Insurance and Finance Chronicle. (Current numbers).... The Editor 
Cape of Good Hope— 


Agricultural and Live Stock returns for 1895-96. Fol. PhicalivderaGolenial 
Births and Deaths. Second (final) report of the Tig Ghd aie 


Registrar for 1895, «Hol, ..:.....ssesere- esadeatt sendaenassvaeerEns Seis 
Ceylon — 
Administration Reports for 1895. Diagrams, &c., fol. The G f 
Papers laid before the Legislative Council during the C ogee - 
Session’ of 1805. “Maps sce. Ok tre ee ee 
Jamaica— 
Annual Report of Registrar-General for year fae The Registrar-Gene- 
31st March, 1896. Tole ete ee ee ee ral 


New South Wales— 

Public Works. Report of Department of, for 1894-95. Thaw ApeutG ener! 
Diagrams; £0) <i Ecccessconvat ceuniopn ciara anaage cn otis ce bee 5 
Statistical Account of the seven colonies of Austral- tee New _ South 

asia,-1895-96. Sixth issue. . Map, 8¥0.q <-..12.....0ccdener-- mee 
Statistical Register for 1895. Parts 3, Public Finance; ) 
5, Land Settlement ; 6, Agriculture, &e. , Fisheries, | 
and Mining, with Appendix ; ; 7, Manufactories and \ The Government 
Works ; 10, Education, Ae dnd Art. Sv. e....e( | Statise 
Sydney. Government Statisticians’ Report on Vital | 
Statistics of Sydney and Suburbs for 1895. Fol..... J 


New Zealand— 
Census, 1896. Preliminary Tables: Religions; Places \ 


of Worship, Public Libraries, and Mechanics’ In- | Th R ae atinnerts 
stitu{es; Birth-places of the People; Industries. ( = Pe HS DNL 


Slips, fol fey Oe eee 
Statistics of the Colony for 1895. Fol. ou... sees j 
Labour Department. Journal of the. 8vo. (Cur-| The Labour Depart- 
BOLE aU DOTS) \...i5+5s ds aecoteabssan pas ese east Aen ogsate ene ee ae ment 


New Zealand Trade Review and Price Current. The Edit 
(Current monthly numbers) ... at aen ls, Soames 


Queensland— 
Queensland past and present. An epitome of its re- | Mr. Thornhill Weed- 
sources and development. 1896. First issue. 8vo. on, the Compiler 
Statistics of the Colony for 1895. Fol. ww. The Revistrar-C 
Supplements to the Government Gazette (containing : 1 =a poe lead. 
Vital Statistics). (Current numbers) ........... a niah lees ral of Queenslan 
South Australia— 
Australasian Statistics for 1894. Fol. viscera } The Chief fecretar 
Statistical Register, 18952 Hol. o1 Aid mieeess steer tetene Doce the oka 
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(b) India and Colonial Possessions— Contd. 
South Australia— Contd. 
Births and Deaths. Monthly Statements of. (Current | The Registrar-Gene- 
Ee NEE oo Se cvs avst oN foal lacectosbeseedotsnvatvalactiosbektores ral of 8S. Australia 


Straits Settlements— 
The Perak Government Gazette. (Current weekly] The Government 


MS eee asi ric n As oopian bnrvncnbantunenisbiuatinviiadnonis sgadaditbas Secretary 
Tasmania— | 
Statistics of the Colony for 1895. Fol. ssecssssssssucsssseee The Government 
Statistician 
Victoria— 


The Assistant 


Statistical Register for 1895. Parts 5, Vital Statistics, ier rb iron pen tise 


Friendly Societies. 18th Annual Report on, for ss | 
coe Pa Ls Wey Ortmie e BE Et NPR OL Snel oe 
Royal Society of Victoria. Proceedings: New Series. 
OWPyiilt  Platew Broa ESOC Le 2 sei cts eccine } the ry 


(c) United Kingdom and its several Divisions. 
United Kingdom— 
Army Medical Department. Report for 1895, with 
PAP DOT K = VOL CR VU SW ctor es ceeindovedsvnnanern ant 
Board of Trade Journal. (Current monthly numbers).... The Board of Trade 
Foreign Office Reports on Trade and Finance. Annual ares AR 
and Miscellaneous Series. (Current numbers) ........ } hooters) 
Labour Department of Board of Trade. Third) 
Annual Report (1895-96), with Abstract of Labour 
Se aISEIGST Foe Oil AN Opec cah teens. tec oho isn senor sevacken 
Labour. Co-operative Contracts. Report on contracts 
given out by public authorities to associations of 
workmen. 8vo. [C—8233..} ©1896 ..ci.c..ccccscgeeceeben 
Labour Gazette. Journal of Labour Department of 
Board of Trade. (Current monthly numbers) ........ 
Public General Acts passed in 59th and 60th Vic- Bea cag 
GarigetTLSOG RD Bivona ee ins ic chee \ Sede sins 
Statistical Abstract for the several Colonial and other ) 
Possessions of the United Kingdom in each year 
from 1881 to 1895. [C-8210.]- 8vo.. 1895...:......... 
Trade Unions. Highth Annual Report by the Chief } The Board of Trade 
Labour Correspondent on, (1894 and 1895), no 


\ The Department 


r The Board of Trade 


poatistical Tables.. .[ C=82320) 2. ..i26c2.0 ieedevicnessssalcee 
Trade and Navigation. (Current monthly returns) .... 


Great Britain— 
Agriculture. Journal of the Board of. Vol. iii 


os aan Au £1 S0G6-OF2 — BYOT s...:0bis.siseleascedeces cubtadacas The Board of Agri- 
Agricultural Holdings. Returns as to number and culture 
Bieta ate O05, ) | C2 S245 [kts .cacesesevea steven as cides s ieese 


England and Wales— 


British Museum. Catalogue of Printed Books, The Trust 
7 parts. 4to. 1896- 97 .. REED as GP | a or Roe Oa RLOes 
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Donations—Contd. 
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Donations, 


(when not purcliased). 





(c) United Kingdom and its Divisions—Contd. 
England and Wales--Contd. 
Births and Deaths in London and in twenty-seven 


other Great Towns. (Current weekly returns) ........ The Registrar-Gene- 
Quarterly Return of Marriages to Sept.; Births and ral of England 
Denths fo: Decry eI S96. WN GO. LO! a, ere carer aise scree cence 


Judicial Statistics for 1895. Part 1. Criminal Sta- 


tistics. [C-8352.] Ato. ........ eee | The Home Office 


London— 
Report on Fires in London and the work of the } 
Brigade during 18965 Pol. cndhees aucune ceo, 


the London County Council for 1895, Diagrams. Council 
London Technical Education Gazette. (Current 

MUMDERS) \s9:sci---6. cM ee Mea ae es en eae ‘f 
London School Board. Reports of School Accom- 

modation and Attendance Committee for yea The Board 


| 

Annual Report of the Medical Officer of Health of ( The London County 
| 
| 


ending Lady-day, 1896. 2 vols. Ia. fol. ............ 
Fulham Free Public Library. 9th Annual Report, 


1898 EBGoN 2 ttl Stes gue ee a aiid } The Librarian 


Bradford. Report on Health of, for 1895, with] The Medical Officer 
Report on Infectious Diseases Hospital. Diagram. of Health 

Manchester. Health of, Weekly and Quarterly 
Returns of the Medical Officer. (Current nun | 
Org) jcoseay ii asdeeronsnte srosaoccasuonekt ttemteesensaehn eaten ree sages 


Treland— 
Births and Deaths in Dublin and in fifteen of the} 


principal Urban Sanitary Districts. (Current weekly | The Registrar-Gene- 


MOEULIS) iesccecccaieqalancoucese anette manera ote aane Meet -on eee Gna Te ea 
Quarterly Return of Marriages to Sept.; Births and ; : 
Deaths. to. Dec., 189600NG: TS2 Sareee).ce en seers aes 3 
Scotland— 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages in the eight principal 
Towns. (Current weekly and monthly returns) .... | The Registrar-Gene- 


Quarterly Return of Births, Deaths, and Marriages ral of Scotland 
registered during quarter ending 31st Dec., 1896 .... 

Aberdeen. Reports by Medical Officer of Health and] The Medical Officer 
Sanitary Inspector. (Current numbers.) 8vo......... of Health 


(d) Authors, &c. 
Barclay (Robert). The Silver Question and the Gold 
Question. Fourth Edition. iv + 222 pp., 8vo. [1894] 
Brassey (Lord), K.C.B. British Industry and Foreign 


4 The Author 


Competition: 24 pp.;S8v0. (1806... .cccsvme ara eee ; 
Brough (Bennett H.). Mining at great depths. 18 pp., 

SVs SL BOG | ash cssescLesasnasoontek cm sovenss tats nanan toeeseeee Maen ae a 
Cobden [Richard] and the Jubilee of Free Bera ; 

BoE ypu Svotit1 SOG... ats. ae teeta gate ea es 


Da Veiga Filho (Dr. Jodo Pedro) — 
Estudo Economico e Financeiro sobre o Estado de 
SoPaulo. ©137 pp., 8vo. Sio: Paulo, 2896.05) 
Economia e financas. Monographia sobre Tarifas 
aduaneiras. 69 pp., 8vo. Sao Paulo, 1896 ............ 


The Author 
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(d) Authors, &c.— Contd. 

Dictionary of Political Economy. Edited by R. H. 
Inglis Palgrave, F.R.S. Vol. 2, F—M. 8vo. 1896 
Fechner (@. Th.). Ueber den Ausgangswerth der 
kleinsten Abweichungssumme, dessen Bestimmung, Dre cea 
Verwendung und Verallgemeinerung. 76 pp., la. 8vo. bila 

ES 10 5, AN 8 so EE ee sess consues ceseves no sneeceonngeanconcens 
Fornasari di Verce (Dott #.). Suicidi e fallimenti, note 
intorno alla ricerca delle cause nella statistica morale. } The Author 


} Messrs. Macmillan 


EEO LIAO TAIN OV Os)? LOY Lee wees scesesupcscesceognteseotteencses 

Gardner (R. Core). Patent Office Statistics. 383 pp.,} The Society of Patent 
op ET ie BR aR te pee f Agents 

Gibbins (H. de B.). Industry in England, aan 3 Pec 
outlines. xx +479 pp., maps, 8vo. 1896.0... ee 


and Coalitions in the United States. xvi + 350 pp., 
Mi eoP MSs OVO, me NeW Y OP ah bode mie meter te, Nemes vos0s 

Hewat (Archibald). Life Assurance Finance as affected 
by rate of interest and rate of expense. 30 pp., p The Author 
SENS EAITIS.: OVO LOOS eeoriettesssetetsorccoste oo sdetereacecctrercereserete 

Higgs (Henry). The Physiocrats. Six lectures on the 
French Heonomistes of the 18th Century. x + 158 pp., + Messrs. Macmillan 
Rosa es UO otra» aS or erin St ct Lape A Mh Soo ae 

Houdard (Adolphe). Le Malentendu monétaire. Etude 
critique de Monométallisme-or et du Bimétallisme | The Author 
rapport constantjp4s-pp., over) | 1607 Pees Na 

Hunter (Sir Robert). The preservation of open Spaces, 
and of Footpaths, and other rights of Way. 
A practical treatise on the law of the subject. xxii + 
ee ON Ota Lo Oda tes cane eate- vanes tarceeteryty enters sath ncatsues Ce 

Issajew (Dr. A. A.). Gegenwart und Zukunft der 
russischen Volkswirthschaft. 2 parts, 8vo. Berlin, } The Author 
1 OT aie Re ARTS Ven oS ee as cher dvd 4 oR oR 

Morrison (W. Douglas). Juvenile Offenders. xx + 


Halle (Ernst von). Trusts or Industrial ri 250 pp, f 
39 


Purchased 


BaD OV On eLOOOMe i tar crtean es meter tna ees corr etNte,t a 
Mulhall (Michael G.). Industries and Wealth of 
Nations. xii + 451 pp., diagrams, 8vo. 1896 ............ ss 


Noble (John). National Finance: a review of the policy 
of the last two Parliaments and of the results or Purchased 
modern fiscal legislation. 368 pp., 8vo. 1875 oe : 

Pareto (Vilfredo). Cours d’Economie Politique professé ] 
& ? Université de Lausanne. 2 vols., 8vo. Lausanne, i 


OUR che be RS EMI og SO 8 A no ACA SOR ed ye bee ee 

Plehn (Carl C.). Introduction to Public Finance. xii+ 
Be ep Ove WNOW AY OPI yL SOG ee Scrat yeccesssd Uoes. seeseres # 

Quetelet (Hrn.). _Mémoire sur la température de l’air & ae 
Bruxelles, eas (Supplément.) "32 pp. fal ane Ae same 
OVERSEA G Me SR Sr cde sa ee ee ee aE URS 

Seyd (Richard). Statistics of Failures in the United 


n a 

Bomecour during 1896.2 pps, BHP clase stsedeoceers i nee 
Wilbur (Cressy L.). How the establishment of a 

permanent Census Bureau will improve the V al} 
Statistics of the United States. 8 pp., map, 8vo. 1897 
Woodworth (Arthur V.). Report of an inquiry into 
the condition of the Unemployed, conducted under 

ae Trust, Winter, 1895-96. 65 pp., 8vo. a 


VOteeik, PART I. Q 
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Donations—Contd. 
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Donations. (when not purchased). 
| 


, (e) Societies, &c. (British).* 
Anthropological Institute. Journal. Vol. xxvi, No. 3. | ag tnstitute 
Plates ORO api crete atta Dicer lites nce sin 00k 
Bimetallic League. Leaflet No. 21 and Vol. ii of the 
Bumetaliengl SG. 2 accep ceah cette lanite: Siateite aust: 
British Association. Report of 66th meeting held lk 
Liverpool in September, 1896. Plates. 8vo.; also | es 52 
peceriaaes Programme of Toronto meeting, 198 hd Sage eae 
Pilates ReCC ie BY is, Foo ite cn octet kaa coke lan areata 
British Association. Ethnographical Survey of United | My. E. Sidney Hart- 
Kingdom. Fourth report of Committee. 8vo.1896....f land 
British Economic Association. Mconomic Journal. 
No. 24. = Dees 18066 sidan asthe 2am Pst hs ees eee ee 
Economic Review. Vol. vii, No.1. 8vo. 1897................ The Publisher 
East India Association. Journal. (Current number-) .... The Association 
Glasgow Philosophical Society. Proceedings. Vol. xxvii, 


\ The League 


The Association 


The Society 


1895-96." Plates, Svo.vel SOG. crs ute cen. eee nC ee, 
Imperial Institute. Journal. (Current monthly numbers).. The Institute 
Institute of Bankers. Journal. (Current numbers) ........ i 
Tron and Steel Institute. Jonrnal. Vol. 50. (No. 2, 1896.) 

Plates, SvOs0 S07 \.e ae, MEAS CAE SN TEEN tT aa SER: 14 


Liverpool Literary and Pnilosophical Society. Proceed- } : 
mgs. No. 50, session 1895-96. Plates &c. 8vo......... TRE ORIEL 
London Chamber of Commerce Journal. (Current { The Chamber of 


NUDMLDELS) Fb cide SeollES A Vesa peek tet cee acc, i cela eae Commerce 
London Hospital. General Statement of number ae : 
Patients under treatment during 1896. Sheet. ............ ne 


Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society. Memoirs ' . 
and Proceedings. Vol. 41, part 2. 1896-97 0.0.0.0... Bae 
Manchester Statistical Society. Economic results of ) 
the ship canal on Manchester and the surrounding | 
district: A. W. Fletcher. English Mortality from | m sa 
Phthisis in 1881-90: 7. A. Welton. Registration of r A Sa ps 
Parliamentary and Local Government Electors: | 
SS BE OT aaag che pee w3 FD ie MUL TN oe PORE AEA ARENT Hh J 
Peabody Donation Fund. 32nd Annual Report of the pak 
Trustees for 1896, with supplementary statement. 4to. i eo 
Royal Agricultural Society. Journal. ‘Third series. Qant 
OLIN, Wet Au A COO co och ul tenes Shean iunatt a Saeta aes \ Se 


Royal Asiatic Society. Journal for Jan., 1897... 6 ‘ 
Royal Geographical Society. Geographical Journal. 
Pourrent niata bers). tee tiene Beri aaa on Me eee 7 
Royal Irish Academy. Proceedings. 3rd Series. Vol.iv.] 44 
NOs 1; Dec., 1896 ic). P scsi. 2\scxamerakt bee mem naelae eee ES Sad owed 
Royal Society. Proceedings. (Current numbers) ........... The Society 


Royal United Service Institution. Journal. (Current Whe Fastiontion 
MATE OCT) 422 oiuec. WAGs -Rleaw ehonu nope uctieeccp eeu eaee te ane ee 

Sanitary Institute. Journal of the Institute. Vol. xvii. ae 
Part 4.3 an., 1897524. 8.0 thie, fai eee eee ee hc asi 


Society of Arts. Journal. (Current numbers) .......0... The Society 
South Place Ethical Society. The South Place Maga- ' 
zine. ,Vol.i, Nos..1—12.» 8vo. 1896). <ectavecn casters \ Bie ag Carte 


Surveyors’ Institution. Tr i , m- ae 
eo 54 Transactions. (Current nu i Py etinatitaton 





* Foreign and Colonial Societies will be found under the various Countries 
or Possessions to which they belong. 
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DawatiGns By whom Presented 
. (when not purchased). 
(f) Periodicals, &c. (British) .* 

POCO GANG) LO: cc apetT. AALS, WF GE he es Current numbers) The Editor 
TMM TERE ION AYO Pi.05502..sp0sccsscec<usersevosnoadeboce 5 | fs 
Australian Trading World............c.cse : 4s | A 
Mankers Magazine, Lhe..........0:.ipeqsesisace I | fe 
OE TS Le dW Rl eames edie ced tote ed - | + 
British Trade Journal, The_ .................. ee : . 
Building Societies Gazette, ‘The... 4 | . 
Colliery Guardian, ‘The: .32..2..0558500(2. ‘4 5 
Domimercial World, Thetis... .clccecsciesees BS + 
feconomist, The 2.22 Ree Yee re | ce 
Perratiee CuTOniCle iter eintrccce en ; ns 
Pema, lve: ..1...jak..t bic... Geeta dsc. si € 
Incorporated Accountants’ Journal ........ Ad A 
Exemrancoce ost Vie 058. Re Rie. 3) m 

= WeOCGTAT UNDA coal iecusuaratecnaettccet ¥ 
Investors’ Monthly Manual, The ............ 4 i 
Tron and Coal Trades’ Review, ‘The ........ ts * 
Johannesburz Standard and Diggers’ ? 

News. London Edition «...0.0...... f a | - 
ercenstae World 2 Tei sa ncstbep tgs aie: can a | ef 
machinery Markeb, Pie ok nt Se .eostcsse ones a | g 
DMR BE 2s pads coins owinncyusitect eNO AEE s “ 
rey toler 1 Wenner pte 3 35 
erreur Me azine, THe pus. .iisjedecswesensiar¥eassses ke 
De ee Ne A ie 
SaMmitary Record, V6... ..aselesaestecseareeetoopes 2 ¥ 
Shipping World, The............ peters Mee " Ms 
Pateet, (CBSA So... 5 RIO OS. wea See Je iy 
Brewers’ Almanack and Wine and Spirit Trade Annual Mr Bae 

Brel “O70. eG. te. 8 |S Be hin... bie es Cae 
Mitchell’s Newspaper Press Directory. 52nd annual ‘The Publis 

SSRIS ESD 75, ET ER USGS, 12s, OO VO cra ttons cl andeo te nes edees na lanszon stan pha omer ke 
Post Magazine Alinanack, the Insurance Directory, &c., 

Sf sp AG Bes aps aataesmieed ners ci caaterena sons ak nin ce ae Naa ta cree si 
Sell’s Dictiunary of the World’s Press, British Empire 

RNA Tp SS) fers AVE) oneroxricion vate deyecacon wescaay node RIE Gi LAR REE Be \ 2 
item sle. Ot ay BOT Ok ta tap tecpeec + garter <topseothvennnne saoen sce 24 Purchased 
Australian Handbook, 1897. (Gordon and Gotch) ........... 2 
manking Almanac, 1897... Ao ge ZAA DA ae RR Ane) Ss 
(TE TES UV EESE ST Weta | ha 9 Peis vs Sere ae Se enon a eae A s 
Burdett’s Official Intelligence: Vol: ve 41897 0 SSS... a 
County Councils and Municipal Corporations’ Companion } 

RR SURREY SPS BERS Tt MESARER LG NA Berk RCH 3 
Financial Reform Almanack, 1897 .....---..:.ssee coe Ta Ga ee be 
Ham's Inland Revenue Year- Book, 1897........1. ceteeeceeeseee 
Permierr tna! for L807) o.ccccic -) sp2icsessoseissostoguesesfecssn sosades me 
Howe’s Classified Directory to Metropolitan Charities 

Ooo USS Aan *} 2 
Investors’ Review. (Current numbers) ........:sceeeeceeeteees ‘3 
Kelly’s Hand-Book to the Titled, &c., Classes, 1897 .......... ; ei 
Kew Bulletin. (Current numbers Oke S8:) VASE a ane ae ee 2 








- Foreign and Colonial Periodicals will be found under the various Countries 
or Colonies in which they are issued. 
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VI—PERIODICAL RETURNS. 


REGISTRATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


No. L—ENGLAND AND WALES. 
MARRIAGES—To 30TH SEPTEMBER, 1896. 
BIRTHS anp DEATHS—To 31st December, 1896. 


A.—Serial Table of Marriaces, Birtus, and Dratus, returned in the 
Years 1896-90, and in the QuARTERS of those Years. 


Calendar YEARS, 1896-90 :—Numbers. 





o———— | | | OE |) | 


Marriages No. — 227,865 | 226,449} 218,689 | 227,135 | 226,526} 223,028 
Births........ 5, | 917,201 | 921,860] 890,289] 914,572] 897,957 | 914,157 | 869,937 
Deaths .... ,, | 527,929] 568,758| 498,827 | 569,958 | 559,684 587,925 | 562,248 





QUARTERS of each Calendar Year, 1896-90. 
(I.) Marritaces :—Numbers. 


Qrs. ended 96, 95. 94, 93, 99, 91, 90. 

last day of: |\——— |__| c“_ec——\— 
March........ No.| 43,199 | 39,555 | 47,809 | 40,243 | 42,835 | 49,203 | 40,905 
Asie eee » | 65,833 | 60,603 | 53,509 | 58,928 | 59,958 | 52,678 | 59,180 
September ,, | 65,014 | 60,973 | 60,062 | 58,539 | 58,264] 58,651 | 57,143 


December _,, — 66,734 | 65,069 | 60,979 | 66,078 | 65,994 | 65,800 





(II.) Brrrus :—Numobers. 


Qrs. ended 96. 95. 94, 93, 99, 91, 90. 
last day of |————|—————_|—_——- |- a 


March........ No.| 222,582 | 240,455 | 228,862 | 231,133 | 219,999 | 229,133 | 225,640 
Fue We. »» | 231,218 | 233,207 | 220,955 | 235,334 | 232,329 | 239,480 | 220,060 
September ,, | 227,845 | 231,724 | 215,851 | 229,396 | 228,771 | 224,580 | 220,769 
December ,, | 235,561 | 216,474 | 224,621 | 218,709 | 216,858 | 220,964 | 203,468 








(III.) Drearus:—Numbers. 





Qrs. ended 96. 95, 94, 93, 99 HE iseO1 90, 
NOTA SIL ee) pa es mei EE SIL AMIE RR ea, BL ET AG, oe Ig SEN See a 
March........ No. | 136,809 |170,501 | 147,964 | 144,291 | 182,614 | 157,987 | 165,318 
ET UNE. hos cce et » | 124,950 | 130,411 | 118,651 | 133,064 | 132,080 | 171,842 | 128,625 


September ,, | 126,541 | 133,569 | 107,441 | 143,555 |116,008 | 116,690 | 122,515 
December ,, | 139,629 | 134,277 | 124,771 | 149,048 | 128,982 |141,406 | 145,790 
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Annual Rates of Marriacrs, Birrus, and DrEatuHs, per 1,000 Prrsons 
Livine in the Years 1896-90, and i the Quarters of those Years. 


Calendar YEARS, 1896-90 :—General Ratios. 











































































































































































































res peal Pomc. or 8) eae) oa. clietoge. bon, .| 90, 
Estmtd. Popln. 
of England 
d Wales 
zs Asch SORE 30,717,| —— | 30,383, | 30,052, | 29,725, | 29,402, | 29,082, | 28,764, 
in middle of 
each Year.... 
ee. PSS MeO re eT Nita isd. f15-6..\: 16 
Births oo... 29-7 | 3170 | 30°3 | 29°6 | 30°8 | 80:5 | 31-4 | 302 
UN as Lifek, 1838.) 837 16°6 1982 19°0 20°2 19°5 
QuARTERS of each Calendar Year, 1896-90. 
(I.) Persons Marriep :—Latio per 1,000. 
Mes 
Qrs. ended | °96. |gnor| 95. | 704 | '93. | ’92 | a1. | ’90. 
last day of Be ale. i A my = - 
LS ie a FS: a178 | L0°6 12°9 11°0 11°7 13:7 11°5 
a ae | gas 15°4.| 16°0 14°3 15°9 16°4 14°5 16°5 
September ........ iG | yee) Mati iso 815-6). Ver7-"| 16-0 | 16:8 
December ........ | — iia | 17°4 17:2 16°3 178 18°0 18°2 
(II.) Brrrus:—Ratio per 1,000. 
Me: 
Qrs. ended BG Vong on wid: Foes ples. ‘bee Ol 90, 
last day of a : nc = = 
Oe ee 2O-4 amg. 4 224. 30°9 31°5 30°0 32°0 31°8 
Cs Sa 30°2 31°38 | 380°8 29°5 31:7 BLT 33°0 30°7 
September ........ 29-4 | 30°77 | 80°2 | 28:5 | 30°7 | 30:9 | 30°6 | 30°5 
December ........ 30°1 29°8 | 28°3 29°6 2953 29°3 30°1 29° 1 
(III.) Deatus:—Ratio per 1,00c. 
Qrs.ended | °96. |.gn'gn| 95 | ‘94 | ’98. | ’92 | ’o1. | ’90. 
last day of a is Ee _ 3 
Co 7 Oe ote S258). be 20s 19°7 | 24:9 | 22°0 | 23°73 
LE Se 16°3 (oe aed af es 15°8 18°0 18:0 23°7 17°93 
September ........ TGS is T6°SoN oy 4) he AD» | 19-2 ogre Locos te 16°C 
December ........ Syeomere se 17eo P16) 19'9 |. B74 19'S |. 20], 
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B.—Special Town Table:—Porvation ; Birru-Rare and Deatu-Rate in each 
Quarter of 1896, in Tuirty-Turee Larye Towns. 








Vets Annual Rate to 1,000 Living during the Thirteen Weeks ending 
Kstimated 5 





aad hM 1896 | 26th Sept., 1596. } 2nd Jan., 1897 
Cities and Boroughs. Mi | 28th Mar., - | 27th June, 1896. } 26th Sept., 1596. J 2n ” . 
> % peers (ist Quarter.) (2nd Quarter.) (3rd Quarter.) (4th Quarter.) 











of the 'S 

Year 18%. | pirths. | Deaths | Births. | Deaths.| Births. | Deaths.| Births. | Deaths. 
Thirty-three towns |10,846,971 | 30°4 | 19°5 | 31-1 | 18°2 | 30°71 | 19°71 | 31°3 | 18°8 
| DN XE 1.57 as a PerES Oe OP 4,421,955 | 30°38 | t9°5 | 80°3 | 17°9 | 29°4 | 18°8 | 30°7 | 18°12 
Wreost) tam > -o..s35 261,297 | 383°L | 15°5 | 32°7 | 14*4 | 31°6 | 19°70 | 83°0 | 15°5 
Uroydonge..a: te .. 118,co6 | 24°3 | 1g*4 | 24°9 | 14°g | 25°2 | 13°5 | 25°8 | 14°6 
IBTiGHiOn tn see. 120,499 | 24°9 | 16°6 | 26:0 | 14°71 | 23°2 | 16°4 | 24°6 1773 
Portsmouth. ............ 178,639 | 27°7 | 16°3 | 27°6 | 15°6 | 26°1 | 18°8 | 288 | 15°6 
Plymouth 22sec. 90,276 | 29°4 | 18°3 | 28°9 | 17°9 | 28°0 | I9°0 | 28°9 | 22°9 
Bristle) cso 230,623 | 28°7 | 184 | 27-9 | 16°7 | 26°8 | 15°6 | 27°70 7 16°9 
CardHE i crnscsrcsieuae 162,690 | 33°4 | ‘15°4. | 82:4 | 154 | 33°6 |-17°6 | 385°7 | 1878 
PWALSCAN tt: 98,645 | 30°9 | 16°38 | 80°0 | 151 J Bll | 14°7 | 80°0 | 20°6 
Wolverhampton .... 86,530 | 83°5 | 19°6 | 38°8 | 17°3 | 33°8 | 21'0 | 36:2 | 21°7 
Birmingham ............ 501,241 § 31°6 | 21°4 | 33°38] rocg | 32°4 | 21°9 | 33°0 | 2071 
NOrWICH Oeckieiec-cc9e 108,630 | 29°7 | 21°9 | 80°9 | 150 | 29°1 | 1479 | 33°38 | 17°7 
Teitester 020)... 198,659 | 80°l | 19°5 | 80°7 | gts | 80°5 | 181 | 381°7 | 14°9 
Nottingham ............ 229,775 | 28°3 | 16°3 | 8-8 | 167 | 27°8 | 16°7 | 28°8 | 20° 
Derberceet oes. 101,770 | 26°1 | 16°8 | 28°6 | 16-4 | 29°5 | 1571 | 27°9 | 1574 
Birkenhead. ........... 109,343 | 29°2 | 19°, | 32°38 | 18°8 | 31°8 | 18°7 | 33°0 | 19°8 
daverpool\..cA05-055: 632,512 | B41 | 23°8 | 35°4 | ara f 84°7 | 22°9 | 85°2 | 2371 
MSOLLOTICA cocdetet ac Once 120,380 | 31°6 | 22°4 | 31:1 | 19°8 } 80°71 | 19°8 | 382°4 | 20°9 
Manchester ............ 529,561 | 382°D | 23°2 | 84°4 | 23°6 | 82°0 | 22°o | 33°2 | aig 
BALLOT « isssensietieiess 210,707 | 33°7 | 23°2 | 35°8 | 23°6 | 34°3 | 23°8 | 85°9 | 20°0 
OLB a ctisnsdsedeee 143,442 | 26°3 | 21°2 | 27°8 | 20°7.] 26°5 | 18°8 | 28°3 | 20°4 
PUTO V ean t ie: 102,805 J 29°71 18°64 B12" | -16e9 [| 804}. 16:0-|-32‘8.418°7 
Blackburn................ 129,459 ¢ 26°71 | 18°4 | 28:1 | 165 | 26°9 | 1671 | 29°7 | 203 
PLOBLOD aceshiceses ascoss 113,864 | 33°3 |-22°2°1 33-7 jrapsee | S22 | 'z0°o | ohare] 26 
Huddersfield ........ 100,463 { 19°3 | 16°4 | 19°7 | 16°6 | 20°4 | 15's | 22°6 | 17°4 
Tigiiiae toe 945775 | 24°3 | 19°8 | 24°8 | 1772 | 23°56 | 14°77 | 244 | 17°6 
DAY OO TOE arses scene 228,809 [| 25:7 | 17°o | 25°6 | 1671 Pie | iis 6°) eon | Fee 
Eicede stn. Ai... 402,449 } 29°5 | 18°6 | 30°9 | 18°8 | 30°8 | 13°4 | 817 | I9'1 
HOUMA we Gh. husirdieds 347,278 | 32°9 | 1974 | 849 | 18-7 | 33°5 | 20°2 | BEB | 187 
Le EL lor urea re a 220,844 9 31°2 | 17°0 | 33°7 | 17°73 | 311 | 20°9 | 31°9 | 20°3 
Sunderland. ............ 140,386 | 34°6 | 18°4 | 33°7 | 21°9 | 88°5 | 20°5 | 34°7 | .18°6 
Gateshead................ 98,436 | 34°6 | 17°5 | 36°3 | 17°4 | 35°9 | 2174 | 33°5 | 20°0 
Newcastle ................ 212,223 | 29°4 | 19° | 8L°6 | 18°o | 31-4 | 18'4 | 31°9 | 18°3 








* Including deaths of Londoners in the metropolitan workhouses, hospitals, and 
lunatic asylums situated outside Registration London, but excluding deaths of persons 
not belonging to London occurring in Highgate Small-Pox Hospital, in the London Fever 
Hospital, in the Metropolitan Asylum Board hospitals, and in the Middlesex County 
Lunatic Asylum, within Registration London. The provincial towns have been similarly 
corrected. 


SSS SS sess sn 
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C.—Divisional Tuble:—Marnriaces in the Year ending 30th September; and Birrus 


and Deatus in the Year ending 31st December, 1896, as Registered Quarterly. 








































































































1 py 3 4 bi) 6 ti 
MARRIAGES in Quarters ending 
DIVISIONS. ss Enumerated 
in POPULATION, dist dist 30th June 30th 
(England and Wales.) Statute Acres. 1891. December, | March, °| September, 
1895. 1896. sah 1896. 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Eneaup. & WALES....Totals| 37,239,351 29,002,525 | 66,734 | 43,199 | 65,833. |. 65,014 
PERISONGON 6.622505 066i 74,692 4,211,743 10,718 6,729 | 10,583 | 11,488 
11. South-Eastern ........ 3,991,604 2,867,538 6,104 3,443 5,696 5,651 
111. South Midland........ 3,238,579 1,863,469 3,988 1,975 3,660 3,854 
MVP AUASUCIN ...2.:5..3....00000) 351 36,622 1,575,311 EVRY: 1,880 2,874 2,971 
v. South-Western ........ 4,997,695 1,908,998 3,947 2,585 3,856 3,442 
vi. West Midland ........ 3,964,632 3,250,007 75729 4,730 7,814 7,187 
vit. North Midland........ 355355223 1,806,415 4,251 2,567 4,446 3,801 
vir1. North-Western........ 1,951,126 4,660,594: BO523,2 7,934 | 11,106 | 11,609 
ox, Yorkshire .............:- 3,726,829 . 8,218,882 7,659 5,216 (Bagh 7,363 
OINOPUNETTE ....0...5...3560 3,528,621 1,863,163 4,108 3,216 4,421 3,965 
x1. Monmthsh. &Wales| 5,093,728 1,776,405 4,286 2,974 3,801 3,683 
8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 
Binris in each Quarter of 1896 ending } Darius in each Quarter of 1896 ending 
s Be 
aie 31st 80th 30th 31st 31st 30th 30th 3lst 
(England and Wales.) ihe Septem- | Decem- 6 Septem- | Decem- 
March. June. oi: esi March. June. her poe 
No. 3% No. i No. 7 ee No. % No. NOW ee NOs 
Ene. & WALgES.... Totals [222,582 |23 1,213 {227,845 |235,561 |136,809 124,950 |126,541 | 139,629 
BAYOU OW, 5.002020 csec0-coee0e 33,552 | 33,893 | 32,386 | 36,465 | 21,219 | 19,3812 | 20,390 | 21,058 
11. South-Eastern ........ 19,218 | 19,838 | 19,433 | 20,144 J 11,541 | 10,016 | 10,648 | 11,492 
f11. South Midland........ 13,309 | 18,949 | 13,780 | 13,847 | 7,767 | 6,821 | 6,993 7,639 
OMRCABUCL IN o.oo. .cccs..csccasse 12,164 | 12,681 | 12,305 |12,806 | 7,110 | 5,934 | 6,438 6,762 
Vv. South-Western......... 12,160 |12,869 | 12,935 |12,924 | 8,970 | 6,890 | 6,731 8,138 
vi. West Midland ........ 25,151 | 26,493 | 26,322 | 26,870 | 15,829 | 14,134 | 14,203 | 16,183 
vu. North Midland........ 14,282 | 14,821 | 14,726 |15,012 | 7,989 | 7,024 | 7,368 8,761 
vilt. North-Western........ 37,536 | 38,853 | 38,169 | 39,170 | 24,957 | 28,483 | 22,637 | 25,438 
ty NGS CT 24,370 | 25,585 | 25,651 | 26,084 | 14,998 | 14,661 | 14,489 | 15,841 
x. Northern .....:.......... 15,962 | 16,851 | 16,498 | 16,599 | 8,446 | 8,448 | 8,720 9,169 
xI. Monmthsh. & Wales | 14,888 | 15,930 | 15,640 | 15,640 | 8,883 | 8,227 | 7,924 9,148 
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D.—General Meteorological Table, 


(Abstracted from the particulars supplied to the 







































































Temperature of Elastic Weight 
Poree of Vapour 
f ina 
: Soa rel Ente Air— 4 Cuhie Foct 
Alr. Pyapgretone) Dew Point. Daily Range. Vapour. othe 
ASD Gnu | ees Le a ee ure raperaed | mes (ci ————_———} Water 
Months. Diff. Diff. Diff. | Diff. Diff. the Diff. Diff. 
from | from from | from from JO “We from from 
Mean. ae ve aoear Mean. - ve of Mean. ey Mean. at Thames} Mean. Bay Mean. meee 
125 55 55 ff 55 55 5d 5D 
Years. | Years. Years. : Years. Years. Years. Years. 
° 9 ° ° o ipo ° ° ° In. In. Grs. Gr. 
Jan...csc 40°5 | +3°9} +2°3 | 3971 | 42°49 8774 | 42°8) 8°2 | —1°3 a 224 | +°025 | 2°6 | +0°3 
SWebose. 40°3 | +1°6 | +1:°1 | 388°4 +0:94 385°9 | +1°07 10°38 | —O°8F a... °211 | +°005 | 2°5 | +0°1 
Mar. ...| 40°7 | +4°6 | +4°1 | 43-1 +40} 40°3 | +4°5713°4)—1°4) ... 250 | +°087 | 2°9 | +0°4 
Means...| 42°2 | +3°4 | +2°5 | 40°2 | +2°4— 37°9 | 4+2°8] 10°6 | —1°2 an 228 | +-022 | 2-7 | +0°3 














April...) 48°64 °9-2°5)) -1°6"] 44-8) 710 P4087 0a 16S ae ee 254 | +°003 f 2°9 0-0 
Mayi..0.) 54°84 -b2 271 Seehof 40°2 p40: 4370 ded F216 |e Ok og. °287 | —011 | 3°3 | -—0°1 
June ...j 63°4 | +5°1 | +4°4 7 57°6 | +-3°09 52°7 | 42°09 21°8 | +0°7] i... °399 | +°028 7 4°4 | +0°4 





























Means,..| 55°6 | +8°3 | +2°7] 50°S5 | +1°44 45-8 | +0°4119°9|—0-°2] ... 313 | +°007 | 3-5.) +071 























July...... 65°2 | +3°6 | +3°2 f 58°] | +0°5 9 52°38 | —1°7§ 22°8 | 42°04... 393 | —"022 f 4°3 | —0°4 
Aug. ...]-59°2 | —1°7 | —2°2 | 55°2 | —2°25 51°6 | —2°4017-3 | —2°5]. .... °382 | —085.} 4°3 | —0°4 
Sept. ...} 56°7 | 4-0°1 | —Oc4 f 54°2 | +0°27 52°0 | —0°97 13°3 | —5 0}... *388 | +010 f 4°4 | +0°1 

















Means...| 60°4 | +0°7 | +0°2 f 55°8 | —O°d9 52°0 | —1°77 18°1 |—1°8] 383 | —"016 # 4°3 | —0°2 


aka saath /| in seseatae |) aeananaeecd k-camandemaear t omackiteae-tal SaeeAgaeTAe Sune ame 
Oct.......| 46°5 | —2°9 | —3°2 | 44°6 | —3°1] 42°5 | —38°0§ 12°8 : ox : —'034 f 3:1 | —0°7 

















Noy. ...{ 40°6 | —1°9 | —3-0 | 38-6 | —3-0] 36-0 | —3-7] 9-8 | 1-5 212 | —-035 | 2-5 | —O-4 


Dec. ...| 40°2 | +1°2 | +0°5 f 388°8 | +0°6) 87:0 | +0°7§ 8:2 | —1-2 


220 | +°004 7 2°5 | —O°1 






































Means...| 42°4 | —1°2 | —1°9 f 40°7 | —1°8] 38°5 | —2°0% 10°3 | —1°5 





-235 | —-022 | 2-7 | —O-4 











Notc.—In reading this table it will be borne in mind that the sign (—) minus signifies 


SRS RS SERS SS RS RSS SSS SEES TT 





(Compiied from observations 
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Registrar-General by JAMES GrLatsuEr, Y.R.S., &e.] 
Degree Reading Weight Reading of Thermometer on Grass. 
of of of a Rain. Daily 
] ic * oF 
Humidity. Barometer. be a pee Nori- | Number of Nights j 
of Air. zontal it was Low- | Iigh- 1896 
est est i 
: Move- 
Diff. Diff, Diff. Diff. Be- Read-| Read-|\Months. 
from from from from | ™€nt | at or ltween * ing | ing 
: aa Above 
Mean. ayel Mean. Avere Mean. Aver: Amnt. Aver-} of the ae 809 : at at 
age of age of age of age of ; 40°. | Nicnt.| Nieht 
55 55 “65 Air. and ’ ight.| Night. 
Years. Years. Years. Years. 40°, 
In. In. Grs. | Grs. In. Th. Miles. ° ° 
90 + 3 130°173/ +7418] 559 | + 5 | 0°64 |—1-22 Q51 val 1 22°2 | 41°8 | January 
86 + 2 130°152| + °349f 559 | + 6 40°35 |—1:19 232 11 3 7 17-4 | 41°8 | Feb. 
82 + 1 429°641| —"109} 543 | — 79 3°00 |4+1:484 379 18 7 § 25°3 } 48°0 | March 
iin Sum | Sum areare Sh Sum | Sum flowest|Highst 
86 + 2 429°989) + -21S}] 554] + 1493°99 |—093] 287 50) ll §17°4 | 45°0 | Means 
74 | — 5 429-976) + °2297 547 | + 47 0°56 |—11 265 2 22 27°5 | 46°5 | April 
66 —12 430°046| +°2597 541 | + 14 0°27 |—1:75 <€3 1 13 27°2 | 54°7 | May 
68 — 6 $29°766| —-048} 526 | — 64 1°94] 0:00 933 0 i 87°2 | 57°5 | June 
ie Sum | Sum | Mean | Sum |} Sum soe Lowest] Highst 
69 — 8 429°929)}+-°1464 538 0 | 2°77 |—2°89 254 3 36 27°2 | 57° | Means 
62 —138 729 343; +°054f 526 | — 2471°07 |—1:537 242 0 0 42°8 | 58°7 | July 
76 — 1 429-818) +068} 532 | + 3 | 2°06 |—032]} 220 0 0 dl | 42°d | 57°0 | August 
85 |. + 4 729°592; —-218% 5380 | — 47 5°54 14-38:24] 297 0 1 29 | 382 | 56:0 | Sept. 
. Sum | Sum | Mean | Sum Bk pul Lowest|Highst 
74 | — 3 §29°761| —°032] 529 | — 1] 8°67 {+139} 2538 0 38°2 | 58°7 | Means 
SS 
87 — 2 9§29°557| —°154 9 541 1 2-80 |—0:01 Sl 2 28°7 | 53:0 | October 
84 | — 7 729-958) +°215] 555 1°19 |—1:16] 277 10 24°) | 40°38 | Nove 
89 Q 729°611)—-181% 549 3°00 |4+1°044 311 8 25°39 1.403 | Dec: 
7 q f Sum | Sum | Mean § Sum | Sum ae a ae 
87 | — 3 429-709] —-040] 548 6°99 |—O13q7 3800 20 54 94-0 | 53°0 | Means 











below the average, and that the sign (+) plus signifies above the average. 





made at Greenwich.) 


E.—Comparative T'uble of 
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Miscellanea. 


QUARTER of 1894-95-96. 


Mar. 


Consots, Provisions, Coat, and Pavprrism in each 








Average Prices of 








PAUPERISM. 


Quarterly Average of © 
the Number of Paupers - 
Relieved on the 
Last Day of each Week. 


























x Pings per Pound at 
JHEAT the Metropolitan Meat Markec 
2941. ‘per D gt (by ite Carcase),t CoaL 
Cent. Oe Be (Seaborne) 
Quarters Consors | cherged by| Quarter : 
ending os Money) hive Bark if Beef. Mutton. in the 
(for Money 
per of England E sein 
tool. Stock esta and ne oa es ior Bua x | er Ton.§ 
Wales.¢ | Qual-| Qual- Qual- al-| Qual- Qual-f Per non 
ity. | ity. | ity ity. | ity. 
; a tatle , : 4 5 4 Ss vd. 
1894 eigen £ s. d d. | d G24 sf a 
Mar. 31| 99 5 4 2°46 25. 1) Pah] 56] 64 1 62 + | 834] 18 1 
June 8010012 2 2°0O 24 4 | 38 | 52 | 62 | 54 | 72 | 82 | 15 6 
Sept.30 10119 7 2°00 22. 11 | 3 | 6 +] 6% | 68 1-72.) 88 4 15 3 
Dec. 31/102 8 7 | 2°00 19 <2 | 2% ibs] 6F 1 gt.) 82 | of 4 15) 7 
1895 
Mar. 31|104 9 9*! 2°co 2OcU Lidis bond Cadees | os | 92) 15) — 
June 30/1058 16 8*) 2°00 2305 1°] as 1.64062 Ge Tt iess 14 1| 
Sept.30/107 9 8*| 2°00 | 23.11) | 4.52.) of | sh 1 78 | 88 1 14 0 
Dec. 81|10617 O*| 2:00 2b. 1b a8 Moe dGa Lee FS e elo 
1896 
Mar. 31/108 9 6¥*| 2°00 25° 8 | 34 | 52 | 68 | 5 $1 8h 1 14 6 
June30j|112 1 6¥*| 2°00 25. Bolas 15S) |) 6k 1 ae PURE Bh on Ree cae) 
Sept.30|112 8 7*) ais 23) 134. shoe) 6s 4a Fhieal o® ets 
Dec. 31|110 2 8*| 3°77 30 5 | 3% | 58 | 62} 42 | 72 | 83 7 16 2 














* Furnished by the Chief Cashier of the Bank of England. 
t As published by the Board of Agriculture. 

t Reduced trom quotations published by the Board of Agriculture, 
§ The prices of cual are furnished by the Mineral Statistics Department of the Lome Office. 
|| Sundeiland coal only. 








b 


In-door. | Out-door. — 
207,768 | 526,112 
188,709 | 501,180 
184,733 | 496,223 
201,695 | 504,865 
218,050} 580,669 
193,721 | 528,714 
188,971 | 515,313, 
205,028 | 519,024 
212,102 | 535,813 
193,072 | 517,456 
188,862 | 508,700. 
205,270! 512,660. 





F.—Special Average Death-Rate Table:—AnnuaL Rate of Mortarity per 
1,000 #2 ‘Town and Country Districts of ENGLann in each Quarter of the 


Years 1894-96. 





Annual Rate of Mortality per 1,000 
in each Quarter of the Years 











Area Population 
| in Statute Estimated Quarters 
heres in the middle} ending 
Town Districts. of 1896. 
The 100 Towns, together) |~ 
with all Registration March.. 
Cea ae - | June 
ourths of the population 999 Xx : 
of which, as enumerated r 4,222,061 20,840,269 Sept. ae 
in 1891, resided within 
the boundaries of Urban Dee. 
Sanitary Districts* ...... ) 
) via 
Year . 
Year .... 
Country Districts. 
All the remaining Regis- March .. 
heli aes ali of June 
ngilan an ales— . ny 
not coming within the 33,095,834 9,877,086 Sept. ane 
above definition of Town ) 
MPietriGte rh) es ec Dee. 





























Mean 
1896. | 96.95, 
LS 5a) 2334 
17-2 | 18-9 
17°64)" 28-0 
18:6.) 31927 
ESO eo) 16°93 
15°3 | 17°2 
16°6 | 20°8 
14°5 | 17°2 
Sy a 7 
16°3.| 16°5 








1895.| 1894. 
23:4| 20:0 
17°41 16-2 
18°9 | 149- 
18°5 |.171 . =@ 
19°5 | 17-1 
17:0 | 15-6 
215 | 19-8 
16:9 | 15-0 
144 | 12-7 
15°5 | 15°0 





* For the years prior to 1894 the figures relate to the 33 great Towns; 67 other large Town districts 
(represented approximately by Registration Districts or Sub-Districts); and all other Registration Sub- 
Districts, three-fourths of the population of which, as enumerated in 188], resided within the boundaries of 


Urban Districts existing in 1886. 





1897.1 


BIRTHS, DEATHS, anp MARRIAGES, In tue Year 


No. I1.—SCOTLAND. 


Registrar-General’s Report :—Scotland. 


ENDED 31st DECEMBER, 1896. 


I.—Seral Table:—Number of Birtus, Deatus, and Marriaces i Scotland, and 


their Proportion to the Population estimated to the Middle of euch Year, during 
each Quarter of the Years 1896-92 inclusive. 





1896. 




























































































1895. 1894. 1893. 1892. 
Number. ne Number. shai Number. shia Number. aie Number. ee 
Lst Quarter— 
Births ........ 31,033 | 2°98 | 31,781 | 3:10 180,776 | 3°03 |31,351 | 3°11 180,311 | 2°99 
Deaths........ 18,510 | 1°78 | 26,119 | 2°55 | 20,181 | 1°98 | 21,009 | 2°08 | 22,462 | 2°22 
Marriages ..| 7,046 | 0°68 | 6,073 | 0°59 | 6,891 | 0°63 | 6,815 | 0°62 | 7,257 | 0°72 
Mean eee 40°°8 33°] | 39°°2 89°°1 36°°3 
perature 
2nd Quarter— 
Births ........ 33,745 | 3°24 | 33,855 | 3°22 131,685 | 3°08 | 33,803 | 3°31 [33,195 | 3°28 
Deaths........ 17,613 | 1°69 |19,991 | 1°93 |17,510 | 1°70 [19,588 | 1-92 | 18,623 | 1°84 
Marriages ..| 8,004 | 0°77 7,413 | 0°72 7,189 | 0°69 6,959 | 0°68 1,108 |"OR7i 
Mean ie 52°] 50° 6 48°°6 52°02 48°°4, 
perature 
3rd Quarter— . 
mrths:....,:.. 32,052 | 3°05 | 31,840 | 3:04 [30,015 | 2°89 | £1,287 | 3°03 | 30,424 | 2°97 
Deaths........ 16,062 | 1°53 | 17,448 | 1°67 |15,0OL | 1°44 |18,6388 | 1°81 715,622 | 1°53 
Marriages ..J. 7,493 | o°71 | 7,191 | 0°69 | 6,480 | 0°62 | 6,675 | 0°65 | 6,684 | 0°65 
Mean Tem- Bare e }. 0. m9Q0.7 
erties \ 542-7 56°°8 54°-9 56°°3 53°°5 
4th Quarter— : ; : 
Births ........ 32,323 | 3°07 | 29,478 | 2°S1 {31,861 | 3°06 |30,599 | 2°97 |31,081 | 3°03 
Deaths........ 18,449 | 1°75 | 18,256 | 1°74 418,420 | 1°77 |20,406 | 1°98 118,861 | 1°84 
Marriages ..} 7,713 |.0°73 | 7,703 | 0°74 | 7,551 | 0°73 | 7,141 | 0°69 |. 7,528 | 0°74 
Mean “eam 40°°4 40°°7 43°-0 42°-3 39°°6 
perature 
Year— 
Population.| 4,186,849 431555654 4,124,691 4:09 3,959 4,063,451 
Births ........ 129,153 | 3°08 |126,454| 3°04 [124,337] 3:01 |127,040| 3°10 125,011) 3°08 
Deathis........ 70,6384| 1°69 | 81,864; 1°97 | 71,112] 1°72 | 79,641] 1°95 | 75,568) 1°86 
Marriages ..} 30,256 | 0°72 | 28,380| 0°€8 | 27,561] 0°67 | 27,090} 0°66 | 28,637 | 0°70 
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[ Mar. 


Il.—Special Average Table:—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland 
and in the Town and Country Districts for each Quarter of the Year ending 
31st December, 1896, and their Proportion to the Population; also the Number 


of Illegitimate Births, and their Proportion to the Total Births. 
























































































































































Total Births. Illegitimate Births. Deaths. Marriages. 
Registration 
Groups Annual Per Cent. Annual Annual 
of Districts. Number.} Rate per | Number.| of Total | Number.| Rate per | Number.| Rate per 
Cent. Births. Cent. Cent. 
1st Quarter— 
SCOTMARD wees se: 31,033 | 2°98 2,262 9°3 18,510 | 1°78 7,046 0°68 
Principal towns ....| 18,437 3°19 969 4°2 8.041 I'gt BR We 0°82 
Large ms 4,334 | 3°15 256 a% 2,486 1°80 1,009 O73 
Small o 6,585 | 2°97 432 6°6 By i) a ee a) 1,358 0°61 
Mainland rural ....| 6,018 | 2°62 560 9°3 3,766 | 1°64 | 1,038 0°45 
Insularse" 659 | 2°15 45 6°8 466 | 1°52 169 0°55 
2nd Quarter— 
SCOTLAND ..seseees. 33,745 | 3°24 | 2,829 69 117,613 | 1°69 | 8,004 O77 
Principal towns ....| 14,512 | 3°45 954. 6°6 7,969 | 1°89 4,076 0°97 
Large ” 4,732 3°44 VARS 5°9 2,339 1°70 1,042 0°76 
Snail Aci cdo 9285 ol ba 28 453 62 | 3,404] 153 | 1,502 | 068 
Mainland rural ....| 6,629 | 2°89 605 gil 8,492 | 1°62 1,327 0°58 
Insular _,, 587 | 1°92 40 6°8 409 | 1°34 57 o'19 
3rd Quarter— 
SCOTUAND. Ui treceress- 82,052 | 3°05 2,280 eet LO,0G2 | ates2 7,493 o'71 
Principal towns ....) 18,511 | 3°17 921 6°8 7,193 | a*6o | 4,056 0°95 
Large 3 4,384 | 3°15 275 6°3 2,065 1°48 1,055 0°76 
Small here 000 tals te 422, 6°0 3,294 | 1°47 1377 o'61 
Mainland rural ....| 6,370 | 2°74 611 9°6 31162), 1734 936 0°40 
Insular é ole gute 51 6°7 394 | 1°27 69 ‘ayee 
4th Quarter— 
DBOOTLAND 1.,4sh.scs000 32,323 | 3°07 2,416 Thiel Rite h” 33a Girls 7,713 C243 
Principal towns ....| 13,543 | 3°18 950 7°0 8,479 | 2°00 =| 3,717 0°87 
Large Bamps pee: a re) 279 6°3 2,416 173 912 0°65 
Small St Slee SOTO 1134s 497 4°O 3,712 | 1°65 1,487 0°66 
Mainland rural ....| 6,499 2°80 647 10°0 3,427 1°48 1,463 4 50°63 
Insular 3 FOU Gs 66 43 54 415 | 1°34 134 | 0743 
Population of Scotland. 
Population. Scotland. Hea Large Towns. sam M Pa eae ae 
By Census of 1891........... 4,025,647 | 1,583,566 | 515,762 | 852,401 947,966 |125,952 
Fe neg tne middle || 486,849 | 1,692,955 | 554,033 | 893,214 | 923,501 | 123,146 
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ITI.—Divisional Table :—Marnriaces, Brrtus,and Deatus Registered in 
the Year ended 31st December, 1896. 


(Compiled from the Registrar-General’s Quarterly Returns.) 





























1 2 3 4 5 6 

DIVISIONS. ARKA POPULATION, 

(Scotland) in ! 1891. Marriages.| Births. | Deaths. 
Statute Acres. (Persous.) 
No. No. No. No. 

SCOTLAND. ........000. Totals} 19,639,377 | 4,025,647 | 30,256 | 129,153 | 70,634 
4.) Northern 222, -caeceee: 2,261,622 118,237 478 2,500 | 1,600 
11. North-Western........ 45,739,876 164,262 422 4,099 | 2,559 
111. North-Eastern ........ 254291594 433,199 3,209 | 13,3892 | 6,876 
Iv. East Midland. ........ 25799,492 630,098 4,371 | 17,856 | 10,584 
v. West Midland ........ 2,693,176 313,749 1,852 9,803 | 5,187 
vi. South-Western... 1,462,397 |1,563,097 | 13,626 | 58,060 | 30,493 
vil. South-Eastern ........ 1,192,524 599,213 4,788 | 18,315 | 10,118 
vit. Southern’ sce. 2,069,696 208,792 1,210 Bylo 7)| 3.217 





No. IIL—GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Summary of Marriages, in the Year ended 30th September, 1896; and 
of Brrtus and Duatus, in the Year ended 31st December, 1896. 


(Compiled from the Quarterly Returns of the respective Registrars-General.) 





[000’s omitted.] 

















Per Pex Per 
1,000 off _. 1,000 of 1,000 of 
CounTRIES. Area Popu- | Marriages. Births. Deaths. 

in lation, Popu- Popu- Popu- 

Statute | 1691. lation. lation. lation. 
Acres. |(Persons.) 

Tae No. No. Ratio. No. Ratio. No. Ratio, 

7 ‘ 

W Sgn 375239, | 29,003, 1 240,780 | 8°3 | 917,201] 31°6 1527,929 | 18°2 
ROOEATIG 32).c.nveon.... 19,639,| 4,026,] 30,246 | 7°5 | 129,153] 32°7 | 70,634 | 17°5 
IL i 20,4280) 4.1009) 28,187 479 1,107,900) 22°69 F 76,0385 | 16°2 
Great Brrrarn \ 


Axp IRELAND [| 772201: | 37,784 | 204,218 | 7°8 1,154,254) 30°6 674,598 | 17°9 
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Trade of United Kingdom, 1896-95-94.— Distribution of Exports* from United Kingdom, 
according to their Declared Real Value; and the Declared Real Value (Ex-duty) of 
Imports at Port of Entry, and therefore including Freight and Importers Profit. 


Merchandise (excluding Gold and Silver) 
Imported from, and Exported to, 
the following Foreign Countries, &c. 





id 1.—ForeEIGn CountRiks, 
Northern Trurope; viz., Russia, Sweden, | 
Norway, Denmark and Iceland 


eee teeter eenere 


eee e eee eseree 
Peer erereneorerereeeseeeseneeee 


Ce i 


Pee reer ere eene terrae reese eases swesaeeseee 


Central Rurope; viz.,Germany, Holland, 
SSUGRN SIO): 90 1104 ps ee AINA coterie Cars of hy 
Western Europe; viz., France, Portugal 
(with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and sre 
(with Gibraltar and Canarie* 
Scuthern Hurope; viz., Ital, , austrian em- 
pire, Greece, Roumania, Bulgaria, & Malta } 
Levant; viz, Turkey, Asiatic and_ 
European (including Cyprus), and Egypt } 
Northern Africa; viz., Tripoli, Tunis, 
Algeria and Morocco } 
IW ester A fiCey acct csctcs boven oa 
Eastern Africa; with African Ports on 
Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bonbon, 
and Kooria Mooria Islands... 
Indian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip- | 
pines; other Islands 
South Sea Islands 
China and Japan, including Hong Kong 
United States of America <...acccncce 
Mexico and Central America ..........:cceseceesceeees 
Foreign West Indies, Hayti, &. eee 
South America (Northern) ,NewGranada, } 
Venezuela, and Ecuador 
a (Pacific), Peru, Bolivia, } 
Chili, and Patagonia .... 
:. (Atlantic) Brazil, Uruguay, i 
' and Argentine Republic 
Whale Fisheries; Grulnd., Davis’ Straits, 
Southn. Whale Fishery, Falkland ites | 
and French Possessions in North America 
Total—Foreign Countries .....0.... 


II.—BririsH PossEssIons. 

British India, Ceylon, and Singapore 
Austral. Cols.—N. So. W., Victoria & Queensld. 
So. Aus., W. Aus., ia 2: 
N. Zealand, & Fiji Islands ! 
British North America ........ Pena repes fees ep 
» W.Indieswith Btsh.Guiana& Honduras 
Cape and Natal 
Brt. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena 
Mauritius 


Channel Islands 


Cee een enees 


29 9 


POOR meme tema eee erase meee nee esaeeeesnassssneees 


Reet eee eee eee are H Eee Ee EOE SESE EHEESES ESOS ERE HERE ES 


Total—British Possessions........0.. 


General Total 


eee eeweenee 


(000’s omitted.) 









































* i.e., British and Irish produce and manufactures. 









































1896. 1895. 1894 
Tinports Raports Imports Exports Imports Exports 
from to from to from to 
£ dameay- 3 £ £ £ £ 
47,178, |.15,235, | 47,152, | 14,621, | 45,130,| 14,368, 
76,097, | 38,352, | 72,958, | 89,280, | 71,533,| 34,215, 
65,242, | 20,312, | 61,858, | 19,942, | 56,903, 20,0135 
9,307, | 9,782, | 7,826, | 9,795, | 10,003,] 10,178, 
14,963, | 8,828, 1°15,276, | 8,696, | 14,185.) 10, 50m 
1,160, | 1,074, | 1,256, | 1,809, | 1,366,| 1,191) 
335; 971, 433, 919, 411, 889, 
690, | 1,951, $44.1) Lote, 815,| 1,339% 
2,441, | 2,866, | 32,652, | 2,784, |. 2,434,| 2,74am 
195, 126, 191, 102, 48, 106, 
§,020, 14,607, 5,265, 11,790, 55136, 9,975, 
106,376, | 20,436, | 86,549, | 27,948, | 89,608,| 18,799, 
1,583, | 2,787, | 1,443, | 2,888, | 1,504, 2,210) 
187, | 1,382, 246, | 1,602, 386, 1,796, 
794, | 2,509, | 606, | 2,281, | 948, 1,919, 
4,897, | 8,458, | 4,807, | 8,928, | 4,783,| 2,761 
13,341, | 14,831, | 13,160, | 14,028, | 10,376,) 13,5825 
163, 38, 145, 43, 198, 42, 
34959595 |159:485, |322,670, |159,228, |315,7971146,593, 
34,351, | 33,038, | 35,602, | 27,667, | 36,335,| 32,577, 
18,269, | 18,176, | 21,726, | 11,328, | 20,053,| 10,474) 
11,143, | 8,70, | 11,637, | 5,991, | 11,806, 5,552, 
16,532, | 5,762, | 13,401, | 5,539, | 12,908,| 6,311, 
2,740, | 2.870, | 2,831, | 2,807, |. 3,045,, 3,074)” 
5,253, | 18747, | 5,426, | 10,581, | 4,990, 8,374, 
2,224, |. 1,848, | 2,115, | 1,576, | 1,975,| L¢dem 
65, 306, 98, 235, 224, 278 
1,334; 987, 1,184, 943, pee es 883, 
91,912, | 80,437, | 94,020, | 66,662, | 92,548,| 69,231, 
441,871, |239,922s (416,690, |225,890, |408,345,/215,824 











1897.] 


Country and British Possession. 


Merchandise Exported 
to the following Foreign Countries, &c. 












1895. 
I.—Forrien CounrtrRIzES. £ 
Northern Europe; viz., Russia, Sweden, 5,770 
| Norway, Denmark, Sorheeland \cgcegcsse. sdiates eg 
Central Europe; viz., Germany, Holland] | 5, 46 
> RSTRNT S -  Pocsibeegpaies Fe Stab oars oe sas honk 
. Western "Far ope; viz., France, Portugal 
> (with Azores, Madera, &e.), ast Spa 7,398, 
x (with Gibraltar and Canar LOS) ag sttcnag can stactas 
Southern Europe; viz., Italy, Austr set se 
: Empire, Greece, Tonian Islands, and Malta aren? 
Levant; viz., Turkey, Romina. pee e 
and Palestine, and Eeypt BS Ride ERE. Brod ay 
Northern Africa ; viz., Tripoli, Tunis, } rer 
Algeria, and Moroved os. blot cae ‘ 
SLAY T ATTIC nck ie te eieons tick tesed. 74; 
Eastern Africa; with African Ports on 
Red Sea, Aden, "Ar abia, Persia, Bourbon, | £35 
and Koons Moora Telfnds BSA brett Wh foe 
Indian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip- \ oy 
pines; other jG AE Petes Deaiaanit! Ri’ Pie 
MPT TGA TERTAIVGG 20 soe-cilasoils-sccletescodee scnscttval op ensodisc We 
China, including Hong Kong and Japan . 392, 
‘United States of America ......... eee: 16,120, 
Mexico and Central America .2.......cccs.cecsccesseeees 197; 
Foreign West Indies and Hayti ........ ee 758, 
South America (Northern), New Granada, \ e 
Venezuela and Ecuador : 
oe (Pacific), Peru, Bolivia, bine 
Chili, ‘and Patagonia .. | Ages 
ts (Atlantic), Brazil, Uruguay | 489 
and Ar zentine Confed. : 
Other countries (unenumerated) 0... 107, 
Total—Foreign Countries... 54,201, 
a JI.—BritisH Possessions, 
"British India, Ceylon, and Singapore ............... 881, 
_ Austral. Cols.—New South Wales and Vic- 
toria, So. Aus., W. Aus., Tasm., and N. 21034, 
NE ale PRC REN Hae Eel ORM, Caer ae eR: RP 
Mma, North AMEerica .........c01c.ccsscccdecersecterseeses: 1,056, 
-_,, W.Indies with Btsh.Guiana& Honduras AL 2; 
Ra ie dhl. KassaceorsBedodsoonssncesiacescheduccers 882, 
Brt. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena... 203, 
ERS 5275 8 Lote lyr” faetinceke nis | wet irk 20; 
MUMUIMOUETSI ANAS 2.20.5. <acs-cera0s Sooeeecdscassassedvetssaceene 217% 
BROT MOSSESSIONS ©........0.-c-ysainsseneesessdesseaencessensoees 36, 
Total— British Possessions sccccseee- BTAT, 


Imports and Leports. 

















[000’s omitted.] 
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{rade of United Kingdom, for the Years 1895-91.—Declarcd Value vf the Total 
Exports of Foreign and Colonial Produce and Manufactures to each Foreign 





















1894. | 1893. | 1892. | 1891. 
£ £ £ £ 
6,771, | 6,093, |. 5,648, | 4,897, 
21,923, | 22,641, | 24,724, | 22,564, 
7,189, 582, | 7,728, | 8,940, 
1,305, | 1,367, | 1,309, | 1,153, 
554, 558, 670, 694, 
109, 126, 129 AB) 
84, 89, 86, 106, 
20, 17, ped | chien 

62, 91, 69, 52, 
517, AAG, 523, 4AS, 
11,976, | 11,758, | 14,865, | 13,522, 
140, 136, 197, 321, 
884, 983, | 1,316, | 1,024, 
67, Foe 134, 116, 
338, 290, 394, 293, 
458, 453, 501, 464, 
87, 80, 81, 181, 
52,384, | 52,787, | 58,391, | 54,920 
927, | 1,295, | 1,303, | 1,542, 
1,943, | 1,897, | 2,247, | 2,756 
1,070, | 1,361, | 1,101, | 1,054, 
A475, AAT, 378, | 458, 
663, 771, 665, 681, 
232, 213 213, 181, 
26, a6, 21, 20, 
209, 203, 210, 216, 
33, 33, 34, 51, 
5,578, | 6,256, | 6,172, | 6,959, 

57,962, | 59,043, | 64,563, | 61,879 


24.0 
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IMPORTS.—(United Kingdom.)—For the Years 1896-95-94-93-92.— Declared 
Real Value (Ex-duty), at Port of Entry (and therefore including Freight and 
Importers Profit), of Articles of Foreign and Colonial Merchandise Imported 


into the 


United Kingdom. 


{000’s omitted.] 





ForREIGN ARTICLES IMPORTED. 


1896. 1895. 1894. 
£ £ £ 

Raw Mattis.-Textile,&c. Cotton, Raw 36,272, | 30,429, | 32,944, 
Woolies het. as 26,913, | 28,427, | 26,512, 

uke sce s ee. 19,647, | 17,121, | 14,606, 

LA Xtarereattarctocanaces B51E7, |) 13,27 bot 2, 

Hemp and Jute 6,120; 6,446, 6,520, 

Indi go's8....07.58 0! 13934, 1,398, 1,149, 

93,603, | 87,087, | 84,256, 

“ y, Vartous. Tides’? ....1..sss0s 2,225, | 2,804, | 2,231, 
Oils, ee 2,434, | 2,072, | 2,906, 

Metals: 2530n: 18,239, | 16,549, | 17,088, 

Tallow: Actes 25179, 16, 2200 Oo. nceeo ao, 

ember. eee 19,402, | 15,748, | 17,151, 

44,479, | 40,243, | 41,716, 

as Agreitl. Guand’.....,.c6ce0. 105, 392, 146, 
Secdagaea hee 67736, 40.279, sf oO: 
6,841, 6,671, 7,284, 

TROPICAL, &C., PRODUCE. Tea viece.ccesscscecoes 10,6651, | 10,243, | 9,765, 
Coffee and Chic...| 3,628, | 3,835, | 3,588, 

Sugar & Molasses} 18,553, | 17,897, | 19,399, 

Vobaceo ines 4,371, | 38,354, | 3,472, 

Rice Wn. 1,688, 4 °1,982,:]_ 1,979; 

M tibse ences cs. #jIAOy 0,021, |. 7,200, 

Wines io cinlare Ko8; 5,448, 5,018, 

SILER) REN ss peel L295.) ol,o20; 1} 2,Lo0, 

BIG 1 Fs hts) LOO wias2.020, 

FOCD  devccce pag ceeces eauettis Grain and Meal.| 52,793, | 49,723, | 48,220, 
Provisions: Effi: 57,161, | 55,164, | 53,893, 

109,954, (104,887, |102,113, 

Remainder of Enumerated Articles ....| 82,627, | 78,930, | 73,600, 
ToraL ENUMERATED IMPORTS ....|391,381, |368,927, |361,589, 

Add for UNENUMERATED Imports (say)| 50,426, | 47,763, | 46,755, 
MOTAL? IMPORTS’ .....e1eercca eee 441,807, |416,690, |408,344, 





1893. 


1892. 















































% « Silk,” inclusive of manufactured silk, ‘“‘not made up.” 





£ 
30,685, 
26,323, 
14,064, 
2,518, 
5,788, 
1,389, 


80,767, 





2,181, 
2,708, 


18,939, | 


2,162, 


15,387, 


41,372, 





95, 
7,020, 


71155 





10,125, 
4,049, 
22,239, 
3,549, 
2,140, 
6,014, 
5,302, 
1,899, 


555317; 


51,180, 
53,270, 








104,450, 


69,5375 


46,130, 











£ 
37,888, 
28,451, 
13,367, 
2,743, 
6,354, 
1,357, 





90,160, 


2,085, 

2,539, 
19,320, 

1,748, 
17,152, . 


42,844, 





189, 
7,044, 


7233, 


10,047, 
3,990, 
19,949, 
3,538, 
2,789, 
7,148, 
6,020, 
2,187, 


55,668, 


58,733, 
52,232, 


110,968, 


715574) 


358,558, 378,444, 


455350, 


404,688, |423,794, 
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EXPORTS.—(United Kingdom.)—For the Years 1896-95-94-93-92.— Declared 
Real Value, at Port of Shipment, of Articles of Britisu and Irisn Produce 
and Manufactures Laported from the United Kingdom. 

















(000’s omitted.] 
BritisH Propuce, &c., ExPoRTED. 1896. 1895. 1894. 1893. 1892. 
£ £ =a oe One £ 
Manrrs.— Textile. Cotton Manufactures..| 59,334, | 54,455, | 57,279, | 54,699, | 56,266, 
PSR ATT Le ota fa. 10,04:3,,| 20,291 )629,286, .\-2-9.055;.). 9,698, 
Woollen Manufactures} 18,267, | 19,738, | 14,011, | 16,404, | 17,907, 
SEB eeY BIT GS chcechagsenes D2 havi foot o,012, 1 0,027, -° 0,276, 
Silk Manufactures........ 1,42 20alG lode Gh 222... 1.515, hb L655, 
bh oP arid Sil ot 265, 296, 342,{ 383,| 323, 
Linen Manufactures....| 5,031, | 5,851, | 4,505, | 4,775, | 5,166, 
iy A Nai Ree aee ee 1,042, 966, 939, 1,005, 890, 
102,631, | 98,791, | 93,556, | 93,863, | 97,176, 
Pee usewed.. Apparel i...:..0dlst.ce-bel> 5,228, | 4,525, | 4,128, | 4,260, 4,847, 
Haberdy. and Mllnry. 1,518. [02-2,000, | .247,: | 1,492, | 1,758, 








OTAGO | HO pos hy Bi POs 557 ble} OsOOKe 











Merats, &c. ........ Hardware? 2008 382.. Digi. (ede So6,s6 1.885, 1 2,047, 2sL95, 
Machinery ......:...000.--00 17,037, | 15,151, | 14,205, | 13,917, | 13,887, 

Pronea a0. Bane! ve Sy 23,813, | 19,681, | 18,689, | 20,5938, | 21,766, 

Copper and Brass........ 3,037, | 93,288, | 2,772, | 3,480, | 4,218, 

Lead and lines. ad. 922, 877, O50. bi hitoOn te 1258. 

Coals and Culm ........ 15,161, | 15,434, | 17,371, | 14,375, | 16,811, 

62,091, | 56,237, | 55,822, | 55,571, | 60,130, 


Ceramic Manufcts. Earthenwareand Glass| 2,861, Rie ae 24.74, Pah i 2,942, 


Indigenous Mnfrs. Beer and Ale................ Ey5 Oils 1,524, 1,468, 1,509, 1,652, 
wea Products: Butter ......1...-.scccesssvee 80, 102, 98, 86, 82, 
CReeset-4 fc ise eee! au 38, 40, 44, 45, 

CANGICS Anche cccas vadsense 55, 386, 33l, 353, 344, 

Rate users er, aere Aue: 546, 604, 504, 539, 

ey 01 bat gers Baad tf See 15779; 1,560, 1,878, 1,196, 1,367, 


4,315, 4,156, 30914, 3,692, 4,029, 








Various Manufcts. Books, Printed ............ POR Ne bsecoy Wedge S el eh 262,\ b= 290; 
Lie Waal gangs gees aban fe 595, 517, 419, 521, 533, 
Leather Manufactures | 3,474, | 3,359, | 3,124, | 3,392, | 3,758, 
OTT) «lke yee Oa, Mergers time aA. ole 621, 644, 586, 
Plate and Watches .... 390, 346, 301, 301, 322, 
DTACIONOLY >, cit ascocap iyi 958, 860, TOT, 816, 865, 








TARO il 4,00 Fh 1>, O4O0s 1 0,056,504 7, 3.5.45 











Remainder of Enumerated Articles ........ AO. Taye ies, 8435 | 34,999, | 34,5205 (13553585 
Unenumerated Articles......ccccccssssessssesseseees 15,493, | 14,406, | 13,475, | 14,002, | 13,483, 
MOTAT DW XPORTS ......ccscc0ieds0s. 239,922, |225,890, |215,824, [218,095 05h Rey i” 


a eT ESP ARE IIS PT ILE PE I SIE I OE TELE AIO SIT EE LE TOO 
Vooeis. PART [. R 
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SHIPPING.—(United Kingdom.)—Account of Tonnage of Vessels Entered and 
Cleared with Cargoes, from and to Various Countries, during the Years ended 
December, 1896-95-94. 





Countries from 
whence Entered and 
to 
which Cleared. 








res 








ForEIGN COUNTRIES. 
Northern ports .... 


Russia Southern 


39 
Sweden 
Norway 
Denmark 
Germany 
Holland 
Belgium 
France 
Spain 
Portugal 
Italy 


Turkey 
Roumania 
Egypt 
United States of America... 
Mexico, Foreign West 
Indies, and Central 
America 
Brazil 


PO eb Oe ee eee ere eeereeeraeseesseeeerones 


COP eee e ee ererererereseseeroeneres 
Pewee eee eeeerarenesereesenes 


Ce ee ee ie 


Pheer eee ee ecesesesevesos 


POCOH EEE He ee Herero rrOreereeeeeeernne 


POCO meee eee ee neers ree eres e reer enes 


Argentine Republic 


China 


Pee eeeenees 
CPT Oe eer e er orerereereserersOroeeees 


Pere eeee woresee veces 


Total, Foreign Countries 


BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 


North American Colonies .... 
East Indies, including 
Ceylon, Singapore, and 
Mauritius 
Australia and New Zealand 
West Indies 


Creer ereerereeeoores 


Poe eee erarecerseeresers 
see eeeeeeseoesceees: 


Cee etewesseeeenes 


Total, British Possessions 


TotaL FoREIGN CoUNTRIES 
AND BRItTisu PossEssIons. 


Twelve Months { 1896........ 
ended "OB sate: 
December, CO 4 dh: 





1,971,171 


Total British and Foreign. 





1896. 


Kintered. 


Tone 
1,808,101 
844,667 





233,323 
81,963 
198,912 
335,234 
282,587 
389,174 
6,431,303 


88,659 


190,140 
51,536 
256,807 
1,179,492 
87,799 
681,073 
28,677,465 


1,696,142 





1,248,637 


818,564 
104,457 
402,101 
532,226 


4,802,127 





33,479,592 


Cleared. 








“Tons. 
1,422,206 
167,435 
1,468,781 
1,016,192 
1,280,620 
359735108 
2,184,900 
1,768;574 
4,194,015 
1,461,755 
432,075 
45440,117 
1975231 
180,799 


444594* 
216,962 


1,048,064 
4,042,091 


388,056 


1,017,410 
63,716 
341,781 
788,840 

PEST O7 7 
1,493,408 


32,111,158 





850,821 
1,797,499 


843,525 
231,254 
329,519 
1,629,441 








53592,059 


3797033217 


1895. 


Entered. 





Tons. 
1,762,777 
1,187,177 
1,640,714 
1,176,770 

329,929 
2,043,366 
2,202,069 
1,711,738 
2,318,490 
2,750,704: 

111,899 

201,580 

86,060 

168,456 

364,570 

213,782 

412,637 
5,439,748 





61,180 


158,590 
60,600 
228,804. 
1,138,366 
114,445 
672,212 
26,556,613 


1,428,710 


1,395,151 








952,212 
106,599 
360,248 
558,640 
4,801,560 


— 


31,358,173 





Cleared. 


Tons. 


1,376,973 

157,138 
1,385,037 
1,018,052 
E267 ,011 





3,808,716 
1,981,952 
1,640,702 
35998,153 
1,412,097 
413,198 
2,538,004 
198,379 
178,455 
457,590 
2195325 
938,995 
3,832,652 


375,851 


931,110 
56,952 
414,352 
695,375 
67,604 
1,334,279 


30,688,052 


796,589 
1,938,878 


817,247 
245,411 
302,395 
1,483,914 


51584,434 


36,272,486 





Entered. 





Tons. 
1,756,436 
1,310,531 
1,688,383 
1,211,365 

345,058 
2,014,221 
2,185,165 
1,697,728 
2,287,432 
2,778,225 

143,105 

204,146 

93,179 

147,597 

261,118 

418,375 

412,965 

5,522,133 








72,396 


156,207 
65,156 
227,628 
717,755 
131,703 
648,434. 
26,491,441 


1,449,626 
1,345,966 


849,872 
118,074 
384,571 
499,676 
4,649,685 








31,141,126 








1894. 


Cleared. 








Tons. 
1,451,504 
214,770 
1,416,269 
9445554 
1,143,685 
3,631,128 
1,991,069 
1,521,238 
3,872,900 
1,381,314 
436,161 
2,696,027 
181,194 
184,180 
461,053 
218,543 
946,792 
3,849,392 


364,832 


915,006 

72,961 
379559 
689,351 


85,594 
153235789 








20,272,205, 
765,424 
1,948,197 
821,296 
246,269 
313,402 
1,410,879 


5,595,467 


3537775732 
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GOLD ayp SILVER BULLION anv SPECIE. — (United Kingdom.) 
—-Declared Real Value of, IMportED AND ExportEeD for the Years 










































































1896-95-94. 
[000’s omitted.] 
1896. 1895. 1894. 
Countries. 
Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
Imported from— £ oo & £ £ £ 
PAMUBETELASIO, 0605 -sncsrenus: 4,606, 158, | 5,865, 107 | 4,858, 139, 
S. America, Brazil, 
Mexico, W. Indies 2,702, | 1,702, 1,667, 1,286, | 1,592, 1,739, 
United States ........... 3,171, | 10,141, | 11,132, | 8,083, | 3,247, | 7,244, 
10,479, | 12,001, | 18,664, | 9,476, | 9,692, | 9,125, 
PUP AIPCO WE corsa deo srencaak LOG R194 1; 1,334, 612, |. 1,008, Lee 
cigs Bonne 1} 1,608, | 261, | 2,065,| 354, | 1,448, | 491, 
Portugal, Spain, 
and Gibraltar ... \ ee: 343 COL: 4°, “ale 34, 
Malta and Egypt....... 255, 128, 1,234, 66, | 1,084, 30, 
China, with Hong 
ore ahd Japan 1,027, 72, | 1,403, 1, | 2,480, 40, 
West Coast of Africa 205, CY 172, 34; 158, 86, 
itish Pos i 
“BG Siena i 8,008, 13, | 8,354, so, | 7,364, a1, 
All other Countries ....| 1,279, 24, 2,079, 37, | 3,447, 3975 
Totals Imported ... 24,468, 14,329, 36,006, | 10,670, 27,572, | 11,005, 
Exported to— 
PEERED Ao. coisensoieee se oe: 2,425, | 2,915, 1,458, | 6,471, 501, 
Germany, Holland, § 
Belg. & Sweden } 6,289, 647, 333, 5,826, 881, 
Portugal, Spain 
aid Gibraltar ; rh 93, 335; $f) aa ad 
8,808" L. 3,897; 3,000, 1,822, | 12,682, 1,406, 
B. India, China, 
Hong Kong and 2,952, | 6,8&¢7, 1,429, 6,485, 434, | 10,041, 
0) ai Aan 
United States ........... 10,528, 4, 3,318, 8, 300, z= 
South Africa ........... 820. 166, | 5,620, 76, 235, 109, 
S. America, Brazil, 46 1.203 Af 
Mexico, W. Indies _ piLOD, aa ged 1 wee 2 
All other Countries...| 4,916, | 3,939, 2,459, r,414; 794, | 404, 
Totals Exported ....| 30,124, | 15,048, | 21,269, | 10,367, | 15,648, | 12,165, 
Excess of imports .... — — 14,737, 303, | 11,988, anes 
os exports ....| 5,656, 719, are — a 1,160, 


R 2 


24.4 


BRITISH CORN.—Gazette Average Prices (ENGLAND AND WALES), 





Weeks ended 
on 

Saturday. Wheat. 
1896. S. Pas 
Jan. 4 wu... 2s Bae, 
geal By We Paean 25 4 
Ag ek Ame: 25 10 
fo D. peeen lO toe 
Fobsnel feos 26.052 
+) PLO era 26.4 
WSASLD. tee sce 26 pe 
My sae Cacaoeet 26 13 
Mee baciteen 25 ue 
March 7 ........ 25 bad 
veg | LD cape 25 5 
BPR Ledsevout 25 pat 
By aE ALO Vacs sete: 24 10 
April 4... 2A ty 
Se BU a 24 6 
ple el ee ZARA 
Rr eeO Ussiancv. AB CHO 
May 2 .....7% 25 RS 
SEWED Renee 25 50 a 
Bat LO Bexeauses 257 
pee ON aye 25%. 6 
sf DO Beis 25) 4. 
June 6......... rh as 
se (ER eese: 2500 A 
5s ant es tee 251 
Sa YR cenee 24 10 








Barley. 


21 
21 





d. 


Y 
11 
6 
7 


Si 


a} 
10 
10 


me es WwW HO 


10 


ot @ 


ov Gm WwW oo 


Miscellanea. 


Weekly for 1898. 


Weekly Average. 
(Per Imperial Quarter.) 


Oats. 





ee 
SS) 
het he 


13 10 


So Mah 





Weeks ended 
on 
Saturday. 





ee eeeer- 
eevee 
eeeeeee- 


eeeceees 


beeseee 
a eseeees 
eeeneaes 
peerecee 


et eneee 


eeeeeee 
peeceere 
eeeeene 


eeeeoer- 


eeeceees 


Nov: if. eee 


bereeere 


ere eeee 
baeeeee 


teen bee 





Mar 


Weekly Average. 
(Per Imperial Quarter.) 





Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. 

AE ois Ba eae (ee 
24 0 hl SL Opes bb ae = 
2477, 0) LS Lees eG 
2A 2H Lou a aa 
BA a] NO 2B ee 
23. SOO) LD Fel ee 
230 VO Ae Dea aa 
pA BA WPA Re a BO bas ea 
Ci ae a A hae AS WES © 
22M Ie id 2 AO aia ae 
23 UO et oa bow Let edss see 
We Ohi hen ae: Ni Bee RG ae 
24. — 2s 14: 6 
if Waa Wah Be Ar 88 ee 
PY SN Ate, Heyetn BST feces oe hy 
260.97 +1 29 2 Dis 3 
29 30 NZQA BER eng 
28 20 T 2832-0 eon 
307 Oe 2S) Ou iy 3 
ein) a Dee FAT Ue gee 
Shou ot 8 | 7 2g 
Mee a0 Orla t eee 
33) MAO 26 8.9: | lag 
9208.20. 2 et ae 
32°24 20- Sal teow 
31). 30 | 24 LO Ae Ge 
30° OA) 24de 1s a Gaye 
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BRITISH CORN.—Gazette Average Prices (ENGLAND AND WALES), 
Summary of, for 1896, wath those for 1895 added for Comparison. 





Per Imperial Quarter, 1896. Per Imperial Quarter, 1895. 





Average for 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. | Wheat. Barley. Oats. 





Ss. Glos: eg: d.i s. Circ Sable ee, be 








BE AQUALY sass clocdsosacnerd eve ons Se east OMY tO; le2o sept = Gib 83: TE 
ECOULTLAT'Y.. “st sancses chtsckanes- 2 malay onal tseht ves) eh Alte 9 Pes 8 
PPGIES |S. cS cevuennonsotporast Pea abe oo etson! Fb 19° Er | 2L*. BE -n3 16 


First quarter vs) 25 9 jel 2a)” Be h13 94.20) 3-| 21; Gi) 43-40 











Bel orate cedacersaentareraeretes 24 POA ZL AOPeT2, 2 O20" ea ob ve ra 8 
PRY csacsontsnsyssenscsazseacss Jeol ala™ Gratien) Git sa a) 20ue Beh 
BREE pss avecsticesssonsveoande ss Ze ata 20h SEA TOUT SEY gat: AD) Agr Oe 



































July Ae ee ie 2A eae Lt Seis ioe Seo LO) Br BG te 
EPUSE vsest iter. cossrsseneess ie BEA GO i aes Aulhedious 2°) athe, OF be £8 a7 
September.......... ek de peteegit Oden Ser aer tdi ane 16. i 24th wey 
iird quarter 2) 238.) 21) i= t40) 6 h23 0 Ti SL a ks ot 
EOP Lt vessaccshscbesseens Sp etoepcor LO Ve big Oise. Onl 2a BO) 23) ee 
November ...............04+. oe tee Cee BR DO Leas owas » delta 52 
DECOMPOY bii...06...000000+0- Ay ee on eer YOu tea ti 2a Lb 732 8% 
hourth quarter... 30 97) 27 —| 16 7|.25 1{| 24 10] 13 10 
ou YEARS: oss... DOM Conk he Tad OU ga em heres. fp TANS 
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BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32 (1844) 





























[0,000’s omitted.] 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
IssuE DEPARTMENT. CoLLATERAL COLUMNS. 
Liabilities. Assets. Notes 7% 
Soin Hands of le ie Rates 
DATES. “aeeyeh Public of Discount 
NoieeTeanba (Wednesdays.) Government Other z a at 
ales meas, Debt. Securities. (Col. 1 minus Bank of England. 
Bullion. col. 16.) 
£ fra he £ £ Per cnt. 
Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. 2 
59,77 11,02 5,78 42,97 26,47 
60,19 11,02 5,78 43,39 25,98 
60,62 11,02 5,78 43,82 25,78 
62,19 11,02 5,78 45,39 25,32 
62,92 11,02 5,78 46,12 25,29 
62,99 11,02 5,78 46,19 25,45 
62,47 11,02 5,78 45,67 24,97 
63,10 11,02 5,78 46,30 24,85 
63,41 11,02 5,78 46,61 24,92 
63,18 11,02 5,78 46,38 25,37 
63,11 11,02 5,78 46,31 25,03 
63,34 11,02 5,78 46,54 25,02 
62,97 11,02 5,78 46,17 25,38 
61,39 11,02 5,78 44,59 26,73 
61,15 BROS 5,78 44,35 26,53 
61,67 11,02 5,78 44,87 26,20 
62,06 11,02 5,78 45,26 26,04 
61,81 11,02 5,78 45,01 26,30 
61,36 11,02 5,78 44,56 26,25 
61,37 11,02 5,78 44,57 26,19 
61,49 11,02 5,78 44,69 26,08 
61,53 11,02 5,78 44,73 25,96 
62,11 11,02 5,78 45,31 26,36 
62,65 11,02 5,78 45,85 26,55 
63,40 11,02 5,78 46,60 26,54 
63,59 11,02 5,78 46,79 27,04 
62,93 11,02 5,78 46,13 27,96 
62,32 11,02 5,78 45,52 27,61 
62,65 11,02 5,78 45,85 27,38 
62,63 11,02 5,78 45,83 27,30 
62,47 11,02 5,78 45,67 27,42 
61,77 11,02 5,78 44,97 27,82 
61,78 11,02 5,78 44,98 27,47 
62,05 11,02 5,78 45,25 27,33 
60,94 11,02 5,78 44,14 27,28 
58,72 11,02 5,78 41,92 27,53 
5737 11,02 5,78 40,58 27,14 21 
56,84 11,02 5,78 40,04 26,84 
55,82 11,02 5,78 39,02 26,67 3 
54,98 11,02 5,78 38,18 28,03 
54,11 11,02 5,78 37,31 28,17 
52,32 11,02 5,78 35,52 27,63 
50,83 11,02 5,78 34,08 26,97 4 
50,75 11,02 5,78 33,95 26,71 
50,13 11,02 5,78 33,09 27.08 
49,73 11,02 5,78 32,93 26,54 
49,99 11,02 5,78 33,19 27,24. 
50,27 11,02 5,78 33,47 - 26,07 
49,86 11,02 5,78 33,06 26,16 
50,08 11,02 5,78 33,28 25,87 
49,88 11,02 5,78 33,08 26,03 
48,52 11,02 5,78 31,72 26,55 
48,94 11,02 5,78 32,14 26,67 
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—WEEKLY RETURN. 


Bank of England. 


for Wednesday in each Week, during the Year 1896. 
[0,000’s omitted.] 


8 9 


10 ll 





Capital and Rest. 














Capital. Rest. 
£ £ 
\llns Mins. 
14,55 3,11 
14,55 3,30 
14,55 3,35 
14,55 3,38 
14,55 3,38 
14,55 3,40 
14,55 3,41 
14,55 3,42 
14,55 3,40 
14,55 3,64. 
14.55 3,64 
14,55 3,67 
14,55 3,67 
14,55 3,67 
14,55 3,11 
14,55 3,12 
14,55 3,13 
14,55 3,13 
14,55 3,12 
14,55 3,13 
14,55 3,13 
14,55 3,13 
14,55 3,08 
14,55 3,08 
14,55 3,09 
14,55 3,09 
14,55 3,12 
14,55 3,31 
14,55 3,32 
14,55 $34 
14,55 3,36 
14,55 3,39 
14,55 3,39 
14,55 3,41 
14,55 3,41 
14,55 3,65 
14,55 3,65 
14,55 3,65 
14.55 | 3,68 
14,55 | 3,67 
0655.) 13.18 
14,55 3.13 
14,55 3,16 
14,55 3,16 
14,55 | 3,16 
14.55 3.17 
14,55 3,19 
14,55 3,19 
14,55 3,15 
14,55 8,15 
14,55 3,17 
14,55 3,18 
14,55 8,19 




















Liabilities. 
Deposits. 
Public. | Private. 
2a) Je 
Mins, Mlus. 
9,93 | 56,53 

7,23 | 52,79 
8,52 52,20 
9,69 52,85 
10,59 52,37 
11,80 51,05 
13,84 49,01 
16,40 47,83 
17,01 47,51 
18,01 47,12 
18,63 46,26 
19,17 46,12 
18,72 45,75 
14,21 45,33 
13, 74 48,91 
13,07 50,31 
14,04 50,14 
14,15 49,86 
13,70 49,97 
ee 49,44 
15,64 49,26 
15,23 48,79 
14, 49,89 
meen 50,49 
13,18 52,33 
13,18 52,25 
10,76 57,73 
7,58 55,58 
6 195 56,45 
7,66 55,71 
wiry | 85,45 
6,19 | 55,37 
6,22 55,69 
4 | 55,10 
ie 58,93 
6,98 | 51,38 
7,02 50,35 
6,82 5(),26 
8,08 48,23 
7,75 48,04 
6,81 48,57 
5,42 | 4771 
5,33 45,81 
5,75 43,61 
jos | 43,88 
i 43,51 
6,39 | 43,40 
6,86 | 43,02 
6,13 oe 
6,60 42,47 
6,83 42,91 
8,12 41,47 
8,38 46,35 
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eeceee 
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Assets. 
Securities. Reserve. 
Govern- 7 Gold and 
ment. Other. |) Notes. Silver Coin. 
x As £ £ 
Mins. Mins. Mins. Mus. 
14,94 33,99 33,30 1,99 
14,68 26,96 34,21 2,14 
14,68 27,02 34,84 2,24 
14,68 26,73 36,87 2,31 
14,68 26,49 87,63 2,19 
14,47 | 26,55 37,54 2,41 
14,57 26,45 37,50 2,45 
14,57 27,05 38,25 2,50 
14,57 27,06 38,49 2351 
15,16 27,96 37,81 2,57 
15,16 27,45 3 3,08 2.56 
15,16 27,60 38,32 2,57 
15,15 27,53 37,59 2,54 
TEVON 28,55 34,66 2,47 
15,21 28,08 34,62 2,53 
asi 27,95 35,47 2,58 
15,21 28,16 36,02 2,61 
15,26 28,16 35,51 2,61 
15,26 28,57 35,11 2,56 
15,26 | 28,50 |} 35,18 2,49 
15,26 29,50 35,41 2,58 
15,26 28,51 35. a7 2,49 
15,26 28,58 35,79 2,53 
15,26 | 28,83 || 36,10 2,49 
Bye 28,73 36,86 2,47 
15,23 29,05 36,55 2,37 
15,2 23,68 34,97 2,36 
14.96 29,13 34,71 2,37 
14,96 28,86 35,26 2,34 
14,96 | 28,67 35,33 2,42 
14,96 28,43 35,04 2,21 
14,96 28,57 33,95 2,17 
14,96 28,57 34,31 Q,15 
14,96 28,74 34,72 2,22 
14,96 28,32 33,66 2,23 
14,94 28,45 31,19 2,13 
14,94 28,39 30,23 2,15 
14,94 28,35 30,00 211 
14,94 28,43 2915 2,14: 
14,94 30,04 26,95 2,20 
16,94 | 28,14 || 25,94 2,20 
16,18 27,99 24,69 2,08 
14,66 28,40 23,86 2,06 
14,05 26,88 24,04 2,24 
13,65 | 27,61 || 23,00 2,47 
13,76 27433 23,19 2.53 
13,75 27,69 23,75 2,49 
13,75 27,22 24,20 2,58 
13,75 26,45 28,70 2552 
13,75 26,55 24,21 2,41 
13,75 27,14 23,85 2,15 
13,75 29,65 21,98 2,09 
13,75 34,56 22,27 2,02 
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Totals 
of 
Liabili- 
ties 
and 
Assets. 


£ 

Mins. 
84,21 
78,00 
78,78 
80,59 
81,01 
80,97 
80,96 
82,3 


82,63 


83,50 
83,25 
83,65 
82,80 
80,89 
80,44 
81,20 
82,00 
81,54 
81,50 
81,43 
82,75 
81,84 
82,11 
82,3 

83,28 
83,20 


86,27 
81,18 
81,42 
81,3 

80,65 


79,65 
79,99 
80, 64 
79,17 
76,71 
75,71 
75,40 
74,67 
74,13 


2.22 
144 


70,94 
68,98 
67,20 


66,73 
66,81 
67,68 
67,76 
66,43 
66,92 
66,89 - 
67,47 
72,61 
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Miscellanea. 


REVENUE or tHe Unirep Kinapom. 


Net Produce in QUARTERS and YEARS ended 31st Duc., 1896-95-94-98 
[000’s omitted.] 


[ Mar. 





QUARTERS, 

















1896. 1895. 
ended 31st Dec. 
£ 
CMstOms eid ctasieees 6,151,*| 5,874,*|| 
BEX CISO Ace scitcareees tensions 7,950,*| '7,920,*|| 
Stamps and estate, , Bd | 
&e., duties ........ } 4,580, | 5,120, 
PLAX DS BoMay tere seevke sas 40, 40, | 
Post Office 7 7.2...i. 3,030, 2,935, | 
Telegraph Service .... he 705, 
22,466, | 22,594, 
Property @axs....ca.c 1,460, 1,390, || 
23,926, | 23,984, | 
Crown Lands ............ 160, 160, | 
Interest on Advances — — 
Miscellaneous............ 468, 457, 
Totals ....4... 24,554, | 24,601, 
YEARS, 1896. | 1895. 
ended 31st Dec. 
; £ £ 
MOTUS LOMB <2. ccdeocnsseonness 21,189,*, 20,624,* 
RE OTSO eta tyectvden stk 27,240,*| 26,660,* 
Stamps and estate, «| : 
&c., duties ........ } 18,550,") 18,378, 
IS CORY ARE ee aes eee 2,520; | 2,495, 
Posh OM 6S ees visvescsses 11,640, | 11,180, 
Telegraph Service ....| 2,895, | 2,765, 
84,034, | 82,052, 
Property Tax ........... 16,300, | 15,972, || 
100,334, | 98,024, || 
Crown Lands ............ Ate, 410, 
Interest on Advances 410, 690, 
Miscellaneous............ 1799, ) 1,630, 
Totals. aoe 103,258, |100,754, 




















OV 
TS 
O 


540, 


540, 


540, 
eed 


NET 


Less. 


£ 


ARS 








1896. 


More. 


£ 
2775 


39; 


493) 
bone, 
Decr. £47, 


| 
| 

















1896. 


More. 


£ 
565; 
580, 





172; 

25 
510, 
130, 


1,982, 


328, 


25310, 
5; 

ZO. 
169, 


Te AON 
Nev Incr. £2,504, 


2504p 
Rt Bs 














* Exclusive of transfers to local taxation account. 





\|Corresponding Quarters. 
1894. 1893. 
£ £ 
5,622,*| 5,518,* 
7,680,* | 7,200,* 
3,880,*| 3,160,* 
25, 30, 
2,730, 2,670, 
| 615, 620, 
| 20,552, | 19,198, 
1,340, | 1,240, 
21,892, | 20,438, 
160, 160, 
9, Chie 
387, 501, 
| 22,448, | 21,208, 
Corresponding Years. 
1894. 1893. 
£ £ 
20,050,* | 19,508,* 
25,980,* | 25,0380,* 
13,972,* | 12,730,* 
2,482, 2,438, 
10,570, | 10,470, 
2,570, 2,510, 
75,624, | 72,681, 
15,628, | 15,640, 
91,252, | 86,321, 
4.20, 430, 
134, 219, 
2,197, | 1,583, 
94,003, | 88,553, 
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LONDON CLEARING; CIRCULATION, PRIVATE AND PROVINCIAL. 


The London Clearing, and the Average Amount of Promissory Notes tn Circulation in 
Enenanp and Waxes on Saturday in each Week during the Year 1896; and in 
ScoTLanDd and IRELAND, at the Dates, as under. 


(0,000’s omitted.] 



































ENGLAND AND WALES. SCOTLAND. IRELAND. 
Joint i 
Ppa | Ranks. Sage Torau,} Average TOTAL. ToraL. 
eared in anks. anks. , £5 £5 
Dates. | each Week | (Fixed | (Fixed | (Fixed | fT Pour | | Under | (vixea | | Under | (Fixed 
Saturday. on the Issues, | Issues, | Issues, | Weeks. -* Ri Issues, £5. Issues, 
preceding Dec., Dec., Dec., edit upwards. Dec., Jupwards Dec., 
Wednesday. | 1,54). | 1,95). | 3,49). | SBCs 2,68). 6,35). 
1896. as £ £ £ 1895. £9 £ £ £ {g £ 
Dec. 28...| 2,89 4,94. 4,32 3,69 2,77 6,46 
Jan. 4...... 178,98 69 1,04 £73 
Lheer 142,75 69 1,04 1,73 
J.Pein 128,30 68 1,04 1,71 1896. 
ae 163,11 66 1,02 1,68 } Jan, 25...| 2,19 4,56 | 6,48 3,56 | 2,66 | 6,22 
een 116,37 65 1,02 1,67 
eee 178,08 66 1,02 1,68 
ie . 128,45 65 1,02 1,67 
a, 160,67 6: 1,01 1,64 | Feb. 22..) 211 4,49 | 6,60 8,56 | 2,59 | 6,15 
abby 118,68 63 1,02 1,65 
Riser 190,04 64. 1,02 1.66 
sees 119,17 63 1,02 1,66 
ae 165,12 63 1,03 1,66 | Mar. 21...| 2,07 | 4,50 6,57 83,56 | 2,52 | 6,08 
wee 115,75 65 1,05 1.70 ; 
stake 176,12 68 1,09 1,77 
ener 102,63 69 1,10 1,79 
aa 142,42 67 1,10 1,77 | Aprill8...) 2,10 4,65 6,75 3,79 2,61 6,40 
oe 132,20 66 1,09 1,76 
es 146,69 67 1,12 I 
ee 161,14 6701.13 rhe 
ae 135,24 67 1,13 1,80 | May 16...| 2,39 4,96 7435 3,94 2,64 | 6,88 
pasew |e 292530 66 vie 1,76 : 
Rae / 105,81 65 1,08 1,73 
Badan -* 146,20 64 1,07 ToT 
ES 121,03 63 1,05 1,68 | Junel3...} 2,63 5,10 7,93 3,63 2,56 6,19 
Sere 168,67 62 1,03 | 1,65 
aan 124,80 63 1,02 1,65 
ae 213,36 64 1,04 1,68 
ashore 146,27 57 1,03 1,60 | July 11... 2,35 4,97 9,32 3,45 2,47 5,92 
at 161,41 56 1,01 1,57 
Lats 142,73 55 99 1,54 
Sei 124,71 45 99 1,44 
Rar 161,64 44 99 143 | Aug, 8...1 2,26 4,96 7422 8,46 2,47 5,93 
ee eo 124,39 42 98 1,40 
eee 155,39 42 96 1,38 
Be wis 115,15 42 96 1,38 
rote 150,78 42 97 1,39 | Sept. 5...] 2,25 4,98 7,18 3,40 2,54 | 5,94 
Don 113,12 42 96 1,38 
ee. 137,62 42 97 1,39 
scat 123, 30 42 98 1,41 
ane 150,94 46 1,04 1)50 7 Oct. -8...| 2,20 4,97 9,07 8,54 2,69 6,23 
snes 152,72 47 1,07 1,54 
A Abe 124,54 47 1,06 1,53 | 
Bae 167,59 47 1,05 1,51 
Phe 131,74 46 1,05 152 a PSL ee 5,07 9,31 3,94 2,92 6,86 
cys 169,89 47 1,09 1,56 
en 139,91 ~ | 47 1,08 1,55 
Pens 165,12 47 1,09 1,56 
ie 123,01 48 1,68 1,56 | Nov. 28...) 2,54 |° 5,29 7,83 3,90 2,90 | 6,80 
Hee 166,12 47 1,05 1,52 
bane 124,46 46 1,02 1,48 
eseae 165,73 | 45 1,02 1,47 : 
rae 133,20 45 1,01 1,46 | Dee. 26...) 2,37 5,11 | 4.48 3,62 2,79 6 4t 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGES.—Quotations as under, Lonpon on Paris, Hamburg, ! 
Calcutta ;—and New York and Hong Kong, on Lonvon, for 1896. 









































i 2 3 4 5 6 7 8. 9 
Calcutta. Price per Ounce. 
DATES. London London : New York Hong 
Indian Rove 
(Tnesdays i uF London Council on Bue On cca Standard 
Shiteaancest Paris. Hamburg. On ae London. London. as ars Silver 
Dates). Calcutta. Price ESS | 
3 m.d. Oui. per Rupec.*| 60 d.s.¢ 4m. d.t 
1896. s. d. d. Percent. | 5, d oh d. 
Jan. 7 ....| 25°364 | 20°62 1 145 1315 A'STE yl aes eT ew 302, 
» 21....| 25°36% | 20°62 1 143 1334 A°87% | 2 13 1977 9 308 
Feb. 4...| 25°333 | 20°60 a 4355 4°87 202 T7293 30138 
Sy LS...3) 20.80 20°60 ‘Byes: 1433 4865 2 ete a fhe eee 
Mar. 3....| 25°35 20°59 I 23% 1433 4°87 a 2 | 7TeOF psls 
5° chive “25°38 20°58 Goer, 14% 4:87 2) aay dol tau | pole 
» OL ..2} 26°20 20°59 I 23% 1444 AST Ue oo ee TE a Oe i ke 
Apl. 14...) 25°164 | 20°57 I 245 1455 487% Zoe 1 She 3013 
» 28....| 25°30 20°58 1 275 14% 4°88 2% | 77. 94 | 81,3 
May 12 ....| 25°30 20°58 1 138 I 488 2 Mae Pees | oO 
y 26 .... 25°28? 20°59 I 12 1322 4°872 2 22 oe pS) 313; 
June 9....| 25°30 20°56 oe: 14 4874 a EN Vies9 31-5. 
2s 2 25°30 20°55 I 235 14555 4874 2 28 | 77 792 |- 312 
July 7...) 25°30 20°53 I 2g 148 4°87 24 | 77 9 314 
» 28..| 25°282 | 20°52 I 25% 14455 4873 5 28 77 Os esi 
Aug.11 ...| 25°30 20°54 1 2535 14535 4862 2 woe Beye 31,3, 
» 25....| 25°283 | 20°55 rane 1434 A:83F | i 43.11.97 103 1308 
Sept. 8....) 25°28% | 20°55 t haze 14¢ arS2e ) i2 Se 77 308 
a eed 25°32 20°59 i 25 14355 4°814 Sql SO) ee ee 
Oct. 6....| 25°30 20°57 piers 4824 2 ual) Ce 303 
» 20....| 25°364 | 20°62 onze. 1437 4°814 2 18.1 77 102 |. 30% 
Noy. 3....| 25°36% | 20°63 Wa or: 1433 4°813 2 12)| 77 101 302, 
ealT 4.4 25°37") 920°06 ioe 1542 4823 2 Wg SW Of Se 
Dec. 1 ...| 25°373 | 20°63 1.34 ioe 4°83i | 2 1% | 77 10% | 29% 
aeLoL..| e20°s1e 4 -20"G3 ee Las. 4°842 2 Hag 1o77 ALL |30 
EO ak,| oO 0 20°62 I 355 1533 4°834 2 DS Bl 77 LOE es 
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* Wednesdays following. + Thursdays following. t Fridays following. 
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AGRICULTURE in Essex during the past Firty Years, as EXEMPLIFIED 
by the Recorps of One Farm, with special reference to the PRicEs 
of Corn and the Conpir1ons of Lasour. By FrevERIcK CHARLES 
DANVERS. 


[Read before the Royal Statistical Society, 16th March, 1897. 
The Right Hon. G. SHaw-LFrevren, Hon. Vice-President, in the Chair. ] 


So much has, of receut years, been written and spoken with 
regard to the depressed state of agriculture, that an apology seems 
almost due to the Members of the Royal Statistical Society for 
bringing the subject again under their notice. Several papers on 
questions relating to agriculture are to be found in the Jowrnals of 
this ‘Society, of the Royal Agricultural Society, in the ‘‘ Land 
“* Agents’ Record,’ and elsewhere, so that there would appear to 
be few new facts now possible of being advanced. Most of the 
papers I have examined, however, deal as a rule with the general 
question of agriculture or of wheat supply, and it has occurred to 
_ me that further valuable information might be added to the facts 
already published by an examination into the records of a single 
wheat growing farm during the recent periods of agricultural 
prosperity and depression, and by comparing the results thus 
obtained with the valuable statistics for the whole kingdom printed 
annually by the Board of Agriculture. 

The materials for such a purpose as this are, however, I expect, 
rarely to be found except in the case of model farms; but these 
are not necessarily managed upon the same principles as regards 
financial results as is the case with farms conducted by indepen- 
dent agriculturists. It is to the latter class the country has to 
look for its home grown food supplies; and whilst the former class 
of holdings may—and no doubt do—act as a means of affording 
much valuable information with regard to certain details of, and 
“improvements in, various branches of agriculture, it is to those 
who have made farming the business of their lives we must look 
for carrying those improvements into practical effect. 

Anyone desiring to prepare statistics of the working of a single 
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farm for a long series of years, might certainly spend a consider- 
able time in inquiries, and traverse a large extent of country 
before finding the necessary materials available for that purpose. 
If the officers acting for the Board of Agriculture have at times 
experienced difficulties in obtaining the materials required for the 
annual agricultural returns—as stated in one of the early reports— 
owing to the omission by farmers to include certain apparently 
necessary details in their books, how much greater would be the 
difficulty in finding all those details, and more besides, accurately 
recorded for a single farm during a period of upwards of half a 
century. Circumstances have brought me into communication 
with the owner of a fairly typical wheat farm, which has been 
conducted upon strictly commercial principles by himself, and by 
his father before him, continuously since the year 1843, whose 
accounts have been kept in the most clear and accurate detail. It 
occurred to me that a critical analysis of these accounts would 
afford valuable material for a paper to be read before this Society, 
and I have to accord my thanks to the present owner of the farm 
in question, not only for kindly placing his books at my disposal 
for this purpose, but also for the assistance he has given me by 
' compiling tables from the same, and for otherwise helping me in 
the preparation of the present paper. 

With the view of examining the accounts of this farm in the 
light of the general condition of agriculture throughout the 
country, as shown in the returns and statistics annually published 
by Government, I purpose in the following remarks to read 
together the two sets of statistics, viz., those of the farm in 
question, and those of the whole country, so that the one may 
throw light upon the other, and show how the continued changing 
circumstances of the wheat market have been met by corre- 
sponding alterations in the management of a wheat farm. Un- 
fortunately, the Agricultural Returns, published by Government, 
only date from 1866, so that a complete comparison with the 
accounts of the farm in question is not possible previously to that 
date, but we can compare prices from the commencement of the 
farm accounts, as the price of wheat in this country has been 
included, from a sufficiently early date, in the annual statistics for 
the United Kingdom. 

For statistical purposes, the Board of Agriculture divides 
England into two divisions, in which the counties are so nearly 
equal in area, that of the total acreage returned for all England, 
524 per cent. is in the grazing—or western—division, and 
474 in the corn growing—or eastern—division. In the latter 
division, 43 per cent. of the total acreage was, in 1869, under corn 
crops. The acreage under wheat in the corn counties was, at that 
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date, 61 per cent. of the whole wheat area, thus leaving only 39 
per cent. to the grazing counties. The following table shows the 
acreage under wheat in Great Britain since 1866, and the pro- 
portion in the grazing and corn divisions respectively :— 


TABLE I, 











Great Britain. 














Grazing, 


or Western Division 
of England. 











Corn, 


or Eastern Division 


of England. 














Year. 
is ees Mad phd? Wheat Area, aie Wheat Area, cea 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres, 
1866....| 9,252,784 | 3,350,394 54 ex — ee 
’67..... 9,284,780 3,367,876 — — — = 
68....| 9,433,532 | 3,652,125 } 1,286,000 | — | 2,111,000 | — 
769...) 95758,037 3,688,357 | 1,308,000 | 39°0 2,109,000 61°0 
1870....| 9,548,041 3,500,543 1,211,747 | 40°o 2,036,226 60°0 
71...) 9,675,261 | 3,571,894 | 1,230,958 | 37-0 | 2,081,592 | 43:0 
°79....| 9,572,551 | 3,598,957 | 1,233,217 | 370 | 2,103,671 | 63:0 
Y73..«| 9,458,928 3,490,380 1,193,054 | 367 2,059,748 63°3 
°74....| 9,431,480 3,630,300 1,254,348 | 37°0 2,137,092 63°0 
75 ....1 9,451,650 | 3,842,481 | 1,135,192 | 363 | 1,993,355 | 63-4 
°76....1 9,184,769 2,994,957 984,958 | 34°9 1,837,384 65°1 
PGie.| 9,210,329 3,168,540 1,047,077 | 3571 1,940,052 64°9 
ap..-.| - 9,167,646 3,218,417 1,079,656 | 35°5 1,961,585 64°5 
"79,...| 8,985,234 | 2,890,244 959,407 | 35°3 | 1,759,585 | 6477 
1880....) 8,875,502 2,909,438 956,869 | 34°8 1,788,864. 65°2 
81....| 8,847,976 | 2,805,809 927,392 | 35:1 | 1,718,653 | 64°9 
*g9...| 8,833,380 | 3,003,960 997,436 | 35:3 | 1,882,055 | 64:7 
83.1 8,618,675 | - 2,613,162 835,482 | 33-9 | 1,631,114 | 661 
’84.....1 8,480,730 2,677,038 850,679 | 33°6 1,680,032 66°4 
’85....| 8,392,006 2,478,318 787,722) f°33%5 1,561,583 66°5 
°86....| 8,260,165 | 2,285,905 699,233 | 32-4 | 1,461,893 | 67° 
°87....1 8,145,894 | 2,817,324 713,851 | 32°5 | 1,483,729 | 67-6 
88.1 8 187,758 | 2,564,237 804,610 | 33:3 | 1,614,055 | 66:7 
PO9s:| 8,075,172 2,449,354 752,640 | 32°4 1,568,864 | 67°6 
1890....| 8,033,133 | 2,386,336 717,229 | 31°8 | 1,588,465 | 68-2 
foie! 7,924,933 2,307,277 680,026 | 31°o 1,512,367 69°0 
99,.| 4,808,031 | 2,219,839 627,009 | 29°8 | 1,475,960 | yor2 
Bret | 76555739 1,897,524: 534,973 | 29°7 1,263,896 70°3 
794...) 7,854,974 1,927,962 553,475 | 30°3 1,273,151 69°7 
°95....| 7,400,227 | 1,417,488 gooopait bi 969,841 | — 
°96....| 7,416,690 | 1,693,957 452,609 | —. | 1,156,556 | — 





This statement shows a steady and gradual annual falling off, 
with but few fluctuations in the opposite direction, in the area under 
wheat cultivation in Great Britain, concurrently with the fall in 
price of that article. These figures have a greater significance if 
we take into consideration the fact, stated in the “ Report on 
“ Agricultural Returns for 1868,” that “in round numbers 
“240,000 persons are annually added to the resident population 
“in Great Britain. The additional wheat supply required for 
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“ that number, at an average of 6 bushels per head, amounts to 
“ nearly 180,000 quarters, which, at an average English yield of 
“28 bushels per acre, represents the produce of upwards of 
‘30,000 acres, and a much larger acreage at a lower rate of 
“ production.” 

In 1895 the area of wheat cultivation in Great Britain was 
less than half that of 1866, and, on the above quoted basis of 
production and consumption, it was then only sufficient for the 
food of a little over 64 millions of people, or less than one-sixth 
of the population. In other words, the home production of wheat 
is probably less than sufficient for two months’ consumption. 

Making allowance for a somewhat higher rate of increase of 
population than in 1868 in more recent years, in order to meet the 
requirements of the country in respect to wheat supply, there 
should have been an addition of about a million acres under 
wheat cultivation since that date, whereas there has been an 
actual falling off to the extent of about 2} million acres, and this 
falling off, although it has been actually greater in the corn 
growing than in the grazing division of the country, has been 
proportionately greater in the latter, the percentages of decrease 
being 39°7 and 57 respectively. 

The foregoing statement and remarks do not however afford 
even an approximate idea of the actual deficiency in our wheat 
area of cultivation. As will be seen from Diagram I, the net 
import of wheat and wheat flour into England in 1868 amounted 
to 354 millions of cwts., and in 1894 the figure stood at close upon 
96 millions of cwts., for the production of which, at the rate of 
28 bushels pex acre, and 504 lbs. the quarter, an additional wheat 
area of between six and seven millions of acres would be required. 
In this diagram I have also included a curve showing the annual 
average prices of wheat between 1845 and 1895, and a third curve 
showing the areas under wheat cultivation each year during the 
same period in Great Britain. 

The county of Essex, in which the particular farm I am about 
to refer to is situated, is in the corn division of England. In 1869, 
according to the agricultural returns for that year, 1t con- 
tained a total area of 1,060,549 acres, of which 428,000 acres, or 
about 40 per cent., was under corn crops, and of this about 
193,000 acres—being 40 per cent. of the corn area, and 18 per 
cent of the total area—was under wheat. Tables II and III give 
the areas under corn crops and under wheat respectively of the 
county of Essex, and of this particular farm, the former table 
showing the areas on the farm alone before the publication of the 
Agricultural Returns, and the latter those of the county and farm 
since the commencement of those returns. 
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TaBLE IT.—Corn and Wheat Areas on the Essex Farm (Total Area of 
Farm 368 Acres). 
































Year, Corn. Wheat. Year. | Corn. Wheat, Year. Corn. Wheat. 

acres. acres. acres, acres, acres. acres. 

1843 .| 162 109 T8527...) 173% 71 1859....) 1673 55$ 
"46% 187 69 °53...., 146 59 1860....|. 180 75 
"A7....| 195 99 504.02), 161 58 °61....| 288 74: 
°48....| 199 94 EO oan PEL 67 ’62....| 160 72 
°49....) 193 87 FOGLE 2.P TS 100 OSs 180 70 
1850....| 169 95 Zales 2 110 64...) 196 75 
"Sl Bee 81 °58...., 138 61 20 Dec LEO 78 


* These details are not given in the farm accounts for 1844 and 1845, 





Taste III.—Corn and Wheat Areas in the County of Essex and on the 
Essex Farm respectively. 





Essex Farm. 





County of Essex. 

















Corn Area. Wheat Area. Corn Area. Wheat Area. 
acres. acres. acres. acres, 
1) 406,206 181,062 149 70 
1 eee 399,408 179,920 193 78 
Bs fetes. oks 2 406,424 193,175 1583 72 
(cs epee 427,926 192,316 206 79 
18702 409,755 183,601 150 67 
rid Li eee 421,100 193,912 192 aa 
ee Jere, one 408,775 197,919 164 72 
"da ciao 409,430 190,902 150 66 
ye Marae 418,757 200,670 167 74, 
GD: scone 423,684 185,526 154 64 
LCase 406,976 168,653 186 69 
HI cscvsessctee 403,966 174,563 —* —* 
he Se See 401,494 175,580 196 63 
BAD ai ipsnn sim 396,439 162,108 151 68 
Mee ak. r.. 386,399 161,452 159 61 
<1 385,366 156,526 174% 585 
es SFO,11! 165,521 —* —* 
2h) ao 373,628 156,853 123 50 
"Oat atts s.. 373,592 161,787 124 58 
"Oba ath... FB 25s 145,570 $28 62 
"SO geen, 365,212 138,363 125 62 
"87 Reaas 359,292 140,917 — GA 
” BS, -xeerepaas 359,186 150,761 200 89 
"SOT once 355,693 149,780 —* mene 
1890/5 eee 353,918 145,256 i “a 
"O01 aver ee Rede 144,664 —* erat 
027 ane 346,614 141,288 —* ai 
"03: eae 330,895 118,187 —* a 
74 nderetiale 344,133 120,592 —* nats 
"95. sane | 314,348 93,156 122 45 








* The necessary details are not given in the farm accounts for these years. 
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Comparing the figures given in Tables I, IJ, and III, it appears 
that while the corn area decreased in Great Britain by 20 per cent. 
between 1866 and 1895, it fell off in the county of Essex by 23 per 
cent., and on our farm by 18 per cent. between these dates, and 
by 25 per cent, between 1843 and 1895. Since 1866 the wheat 
areas in the same localities have fallen off 57, 48°5, and 35°7 per 
cent. respectively. This year, however, in consequence of the 
higher average price of wheat last autumn, and the circumstance 
of a favourable seed time, the area under wheat on the farm is now 
75 acres, or 5 acres more than in 1866. 

The Essex farm comprises 368 acres. It is situated about 
13 miles from the market town of Colchester, is within 3 miles 
of a wharf whence water carriage can be obtained to London 
or any part of the east coast, and has two railway stations 
within about 5 miles each. In 1843, about 164 acres, or 45 per 
cent. of the total area was devoted to corn crops, of which 
10g acres, or 66 per cent. of the corn crop, and just 30 per 
cent. of the whole area of the farm was under wheat. This was a 
record year of wheat growing on this farm until the year 1857, 
when the area under wheat reached 110 acres. This last named 
year followed the exceptionally high prices obtained for wheat in 
the two preceding years. 

The repeal of the corn laws in 1846 does not appear to have 
influenced to any appreciable extent the area sown with wheat on 
this farm, although that area began gradually to diminish after 
1849, when those laws were finally abolished. Indeed, in the 
year following 1846 the area under wheat was 99 acres, as 
compared with 69 acres in that year, and, after slight fluctuations, 
it stood at g5 acres in 1850, the year after the final abolition of 
those laws. The price of wheat was, however, gradually falling 
(vide Diagram IT) and went to below 4os. the quarter in the last 
named year, whilst some was sold off this farm, in April, 1850, as 
low as 36s. This reduction in price was no doubt largely due to 
the increased imports of wheat from abroad, which, in 1849, rose 
from 13 millions of cwts. in the year before, to over 20 millions of 
ewts. After this the area under wheat fell gradually to 58 acres 
in 1854. During the intervening years there was a slight increase 
in the area under oats, but not sufficient to make up for the falling 
off of wheat, as the total corn area decreased by 32 acres, or by 
16°5 per cent. Probably, however, the deficiency in wheat was 
principally replaced by root crops, as between 1849 and 1854 the 
dealings in live stock increased by more than 50 per cent. 

In 1854 the outbreak of the Crimean war, coupled with a 
consequent shrinkage of imports, sent up the price of wheat to 
8os., and this was speedily followed by an increase in the area 


DIAGRAM I_—-SHOWING PRICES OF WHEAT FROM 1843 TO 1895 INCLUSIVE. 
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under wheat on the farm in question, which rose to 100 acres in 
1856, and to 110 acres in the following year, the latter being the 
largest area recorded with regard to this farm, and amounted to 
just 30 per cent. of its total area, as I have already observed in an 
earlier part of this paper. 

In 1858 the price of wheat began again steadily to fall, and in 
the succeeding year we find only 554 acres under wheat on our 
farm, but an increased area under barley, and still larger dealings 
in live stock. The area under wheat again rose to 75 acres in 
1860, and—with the exception of the year 1870, when it fell to 
67 acres—remained at between 70 and 80 acres until the year 
1872. 

Russia began to regain her wheat trade with this country 
immediately after the termination of the Crimean war; the United 
States of America made yearly increasing shipments, and British 
North America began seriously to compete for a share in the trade 
from 1860; whilst about the year 1875 the British Hast Indies 
began a serious rivalry with the farmers of Great Britain for the 
wheat supply to this country. 

Following the fluctuations in the price of wheat, it will be seen 
from the annexed diagram that it began to rise again about May, 
1866, and this upward movement continued for the two following 
years, after which a rapid fall set in. This rise in price, of course, 
was followed by an increased breadth of sowings in 1867 and 
succeeding years, and also by largely increased importations, in 
which Denmark, Germany, Austria, Canada, and the United States 
principally shared. Wheat fell again to 57s. 7d. per quarter in 
August, 1868, and after constant fluctuations it was at 418.3d. by 
February, 1870, but after further movements it again reached to 
over 60s. in August, 1873, and remained at, or over, that price 
just twelve months. Itis not necessary here to follow in detail 
all the changes in price that have subsequently occurred, but I 
would ask your attention to the diagram illustrating these fluctua- 
tions for the past fifty years, which seems to show a periodical 
maximum and minimum at three or four years’ intervals until 
the year 1880, when this regular alternating movement ceased. 

Some of these variations are not so easily explained as others. 
‘I have already mentioned the Crimean war as a cause of the great 
rise in prices in 1854-55. The next great rise in 1867 followed on 
the American Civil war, in consequence of which the wheat 
importations to this country had fallen off considerably, due 
principally to reduced exports from the United States. Owing 
also to the declaration of war in 1866 by Prussia and Italy 
against Austria, the importation from those countries also fell off 
considerably. 
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The next great rise in the price of wheat, in 1871 to 1873, was 
partially due to the Franco-German war, but also to a succession 
of short crops throughout Europe. The rise in price in 1877-78 
was due principally to the Russo-Turkish war. After that date 
there has been an almost unbroken downward tendency until the 
autumn of last year, when a partial revival took place. 

These facts, viewed by themselves, lead to the melancholy 
reflection that foreign wars constitute the brighest hope for the 
British farmer. It may, however, be observed that peace cannot 
be disturbed in any civilised country of the world without affect- 
ing, to a greater or less degree, the wheat supplies to this country. 
It will be seen by reference to Diagrams I and II that on the 
oceasion of each great war within the past half century there has 
been a decided check given to, and a falling off in, the amount of 
wheat imports to this country, which has been followed in every 
case by a considerable rise in the price of that grain, and also, as 
a rule, by an increase in the breadth of land sown in Great 
Britain. 

The prices of wheat at different periods are given in Diagram I, 
where the black line shows the average prices as given in the 
Government Statistical Tables, and the red line the actual prices 
obtained “for wheat sold during the same periods on the Hssex 
farm. The close coincidence of these lines is at one and the same 
time a valuable proof of the extraordinary accuracy of the Board 
of Trade statistics, and an evidence of the satisfactory price 
obtained by the Essex farmer for his grain. 

The causes which have led in various years to a diminution of 
the area under wheat are various. Unfavourable seasons at seed 
time contributed to reduced areas being sown in 1876, 1883, 1886, 
1889, and 1895, whereas with an exceptional favourable seed time 
there has generally been an increase in the areas sown with wheat. 
The general causes of depressed prices of wheat may be said to be 
cheap foreign competition; besides this, however, attention has 
recently been directed to the injurious effects of gambling in 
fictitious deliveries, or, as it is sometimes referred to, as ‘‘ wheat 
“options.” This practice has recently been prohibited in Canada, 
under a severe penalty, by Section 201 of the Canada Criminal 
Law; and an enactment against similar transactions passed in 
Germany by the Reichstag came into operation on the Ist January 
of this year. This subject as affecting agriculture is fully dealt 
with in a phamphlet entitled ‘‘The Ruin of the World’s Agri- 
“culture and Trade,” by Dr. G. Riihland—which has recently 
been published in this country—and in a paper on “ Wheat 
‘‘ Options,” lately read at a meeting of the Farmers’ Club in 
London, by Mr. William E. Bear. 
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We have next to consider the steps taken by farmers to meet 
the altered conditions of agriculture in consequence of the un- 
profitable nature of wheat growing in recent years. The former 
owner of our particular farm used to say that he could not make 
it pay unless his corn crops brought him in 2,000/. a year; and no 
doubt he held to the old axiom that wheat growing was not 
profitable unless it could be sold at 40s. a quarter, or upwards. 
Circumstances have, however, changed since that was an article of 
belief. 

Owing principally to the fall in price of wheat, together with 
that of all other agricultural produce, rents have been greatly 
reduced, in which also this particular farm has likewise partici- 
pated. The rent paid for it in 1843 was 620/.a year. This was 
reduced in 1852 to 570/., at which it remained until 1866. In that 
year it was raised to 575/.; in 1867 to 590/., and in 1868 to 640. 
On the retirement of the former tenant in 1881, there was an 
unexpired lease of seven years. ‘The farm was then taken over by 
his son at the last mentioned rent .(640/. a year), and he paid his 
father besides 80/. a year for the remainder of the lease. In 
addition to these amounts the tenant had also to pay a tithe 
rent charge of 120/., thus making a total rental of 840/. a year. 

On the renewal of the lease in 1888 the rent was reduced 
to 555/., whilst the tithe rent charge remained the same, thus 
making the total paid by the tenant 675/. per annum. This has 
since been further reduced ; the tithe is now paid by the landlord, 
and the total rent stands at 422/. per annum. ‘Thus the rent of 
the farm is now almost exactly half what it was to the tenant in 
1881, notwithstanding which, however, the accounts show that 
the profits now realised are scarcely one-half what they were at 
that date. The introduction of machinery, and cheapening of the 
means of transit, have also brought about economies in ploughing, 
reaping, threshing, and delivery, but these advantages have been 
partially neutralised by a rise in the rates of wages. 

In 1886 the breadth under oats was the largest on record since 
1866. In one instance it is reported that oats and wheat were sold 
at the same price, viz., 28s. per quarter, and as an acre of oats 
yields—it was remarked—“ one-third more than an acre of wheat, 
‘and costs less to cultivate, while it can be grown on inferior land, 
‘the straw being quiteas valuable for cattle, it is hardly surprising 
“that oats are supplementing wheat in many corn growing 
‘* counties.” 

That this particular farm has been able to continue growing 
' wheat to the extent it has done, is, no doubt, in a great measure 
due to the special suitability of the soil for that crop. It has 
already been remarked that the average English yield of wheat is 
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at the rate of 28 bushels per acre, but on this particular farm the 
yield is much higher, and during the last fifty years has pro- 
duced from 30 to 50 bushels, giving an annual average for the 
forty-one years for which the returns are complete in this respect 
of 384 bushels an acre. One year (1873), which has been included 
in this average, the yield fell to as low as 27 bushels. The wheat 
area was then 66 acres. ‘Taking five years’ averages, the figures 
work out very fairly even, and are as follows :—384, 342, 404, 374, 
40, 41, 382 and 382 bushels per acre respectively. The acreage 
under corn has not practically fallen much on this particular 
farm, excepting for the last two years, viz., 1894 and 1895. The 
last year for which a full detailed account of the corn acreage has 
been kept is 1888, when the total area amounted to 200 acres, of 
which 89 acres were under wheat, 58 acres under barley, and 53 
acres under oats. The average price of wheat in that year— 
according to the statistical tables—was 31s. 10d., and yet the 
corn sales amounted to no less than 1,621/., whilst so recently as 
1893 they realised 1,43 11. . 

Comparing the relative returns per acre obtained from wheat 
and barley, and selecting for this purpose the years when wheat 
was at its periodical highest, or thereabouts, I find the results to 
have been as follows :— 


Wheat. Barley. 
Per acre. Per acre. 
ees ee Som 
ba hs aaah atta 12 Fi 9 10 10 
MAN IEEE. Boers 7 -- 
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As the cost of cultivating an acre of wheat, including plough- 
ing, manure, seed, reaping, &c., is about 5/., it is clear that when 
that crop produces only 6/. 15s. per acre, out of which rent and 
taxes and interest on capital have still to be taken before calcu- 
lating the net return to the farmer, it would be impossible to 
‘continue to grow wheat under these conditions, even if the land 
were occupied rent free. 

Oats do not appear to have been much grown on this farm for 
sale until after 1881, but such as were raised were principally for 
use on the farm. Taking a few recent years for which the returns 
are complete, I find that the yield values were as follows :— 


Per Acre. Per Acre. 
Aan 82 cL, us: a. 
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Although, as I have already shown, the area of corn cultivation 
upon this particular farm has not very materially changed during 
the period under review, the farm itself has been made to produce 
more than in the early years of this period, but, in consequence of 
the general fall in prices, this increased yield has not been of a 
correspondingly profitable character. To compensate for the fall in 
the value of corn generally, increased attention has been given to 
rearing stock. Since about 1882 this increase of stock has been 
most marked; and whereas the stock sales in the early years of 
our returns ranged between 1,200/. and 2,000/. a year, when better 
prices prevailed than in more recent times, for some years after 
1882 these sales ranged between 5,000/. and 6,oo0/. per annum; 
and although they have somewhat diminished since 1889, they 
still stand much above what they were fifty years ago. 


Conditions of Labour. 


The parish in which this farm is situated is in the midst of a 
purely agricultural country, and, like most rural districts, its 
population has, for a number of years, been gradually on the 
decrease. Thus, in 1841 it had a population of 1,145, which rose 
slightly by 1851 to 1,177; in the next ten years there came a 
falling off, and the population stood in 1861 at 1,038. For the next 
ten years it remained practically stationary, being 1,047 in 1871. 
After this a regular and serious decline set in, following the 
general agricultural depression and very unequal fall in the prices 
of agricultural produce, which began in 1873, and the population 
subsequently fell to 915 in 1881, and to 845 in 1891. 

Judging from appearances, the inhabitants of this parish are a 
healthy and vigorous race; a few of the young men find their 
way to Harwich and enter the Navy, some join the Army at 
Colchester, and others again drift up to the great metropolis and 
there find employment in the Police force or at other occupations. 
For those that remain agriculture is almost the only resource. 

With reference to the rate of pay of agricultural labourers 
in this district—or perhaps, to be more exact, 1 should say on the 
particular farm under consideration—it seems to be the practice 
to fix a comparatively low rate of wages for the -men, which 
rate appears, prima facie, to be wholly inadequate for their proper 
maintenance. A great quantity of work, however, is given them 
to perform which is paid for by the piece, such as mowing, 
thatching, hedging and ditching, and fencing, and, in former 
years, before the introduction of machinery, reaping was also paid 
for by the acre. Besides this, the ordinary rate of wages is 
suspended during harvest time, and a lump sum is paid to each 
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man for the harvest work, which generally lasts about a month, 
and is calculated at a much higher rate than the usual weekly pay. 
During this month overtime payments are suspended, but overtime 
is regularly paid for at other periods of the year and forms another 
source of extra remuneration. At the commencement of our farm 
statistics the harvest payment stood at 5/. 5s. to 5/. 10s. In 1855 
it was raised to 5/. 15s., and in the following year to 6/1. The 
amount paid seems to have varied between these two last named 
sums until 1872, when it was raised to 6/. 10s.; in 1870 it was 
advanced to 7/., and in 1880 to 8/. ros. This high rate seems to 
have been exceptional, for it shortly dropped again to 7/., at which 
figure it has continued to the present time. It thus appears that 
this one item of remuneration has, within the period of our review, 
been raised from 5/. 5s. to 71, or by, 33 per cent. On the other 
hand it used to be the practice to make quarterly payments to the 
men under the name of ‘‘ beer money,” which was calculated at 
Is. per week during summer, and at 6d. per week during the 
winter season. This payment has now been discontinued as a 
separate item, and is included in the general rise of wages. 

The farm account books do not show the nominal wages paid 
to the several labourers, but only the amounts they actually 
received each week; and, as has been already explained, this often 
includes special earnings on piece work, so that a man’s actual 
earnings invariably exceed considerably his nominal amount of 
weekly wage. The actual amount he earns depends, to a great 
extent, on his individual perseverance and industry. 

In the early years of these returns women and children often 
figure in the accounts; the former being paid at the rate of 6d. a 
day, boys received a similar amount, girls 4d. and sd., and children 
3d. a day. A household, therefore, when a mother and several 
children went into the fields, could add considerably to the family 
purse. At harvest time a number of extra hands have to be taken 
on, and these are paid for by agreement, and not necessarily at the 
same rate as the permanent staff. In former years it was not 
unusual for a man to go about the country at this season with a 
gang of children, whom he hired for field work to the farmer at a 
certain price. After about 1866 women, girls, and children appear 
less frequently in the accounts ; and the latter disappear altogether 
after the passing of the Education Act of 1870, whilst women 
appear but rarely subsequently to that date. 

The number of men and boys permanently employed on the 
farm does not vary much now from what it was in 1843, but 
the average is, if anything, fewer than formerly; nevertheless, 
the wages sheet shows a considerable increase, and the amount 
paid has risen from an average of 594/. per annum for the first 
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ten years of the period under review, to an average of 731/. per 
annum for the last ten years. 
A table of wages for the past fifty years is annexed :— 


Table cf Wages. 
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* 110 acres more land occupied during these three years. 





Between 1843 and ,1849 the wages paid amounted to between 
600/. and 675/. per annum. In the two following years it dropped 
to 495/. and 476/. respectively, and stood at 512/.in 1852. From 
this date they rose again rapidly, and amounted to no less than 
773.in 1857. After this wages fell again, and in 1871 they stood 
at 601l, There was a general rise in wages in the two following 
years, and by 1873 they amounted to 715/. In 1882 to 1884 they 
stood at over 700/. a year, and in 1892 at 801/. This last mentioned 
year and 1893 were the seasons most unfavourable for agriculture, 
and wages again came down to about 700/. in the last named and 
following year, whilst in 1895 they were further reduced to 633/. 
The average payments for the first and last ten years show an 
increase in the wages accounts for the latter period of no less than 
137/. per annum. 

The actual wages paid at present on this farm are as follows :— 
foreman’16s. a week, with a cottage rent free ; horsemen 12s. a week, 
also with a free cottage; and ordinary labourers 11s. a week each. 
The two best labourers have also each a cottage rent free (there 
being four cottages on the farm), but the remainder have to find 
cottages for themselves out of their wages. Without further 
explanation it might truly be said that 11s. a week is but a scanty 
rate of pay on which to maintain a wife and family. To this must, 
however, be added the earnings at harvest time and for piece work. 
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The former is equivalent to an addition of 1s. 6d. a week to his 
wages the year round; or, in other words, apart from piece work 
he in fact earns 12s. 6d. aweek as regular pay. In the spring time 
a labourer hoeing turnips on piece work may earn 3s. a day ; and, 
altogether, an average man will earn 16s. a week taking the year 
round. 

In order to test the accuracy of this statement, I have taken 
ont the wages, week by week, of one of the labourers at present 
employed, and find that he earned on an average 16s. 5d. a week 
throughout the year. Only for two weeks did he draw so small a 
sum as his nominal wage of 11s.; for four weeks he drew 1l. and 
over each week, the highest amount being 1l. 3s. 4d., and for 
twenty-two weeks he drew over 12s. 6d.,a week in sums varying” 
from 12s. 10d. to 19s. 11d. a week. These earnings were, of course, 
exclusive of the 7/. for harvest work. This labourer has not one 
of the farm cottages, and has to rent a cottage at about 4/. a year, 
after paying which he still would have 14s. 1od. a week to live 
upon. Of course those who are fortunate enough to have farm 
cottages free would be able to enjoy about 1s. 6d. a week more for 
their maintenance. 

Besides this, however, those who have farm cottages enjoy 
fairly good sized gardens also, in which they can raise vegetables 
enough for the consumption of their families; and, for the most 
part, they also keep poultry, which no doubt find the greater part 
of their maintenance in the adjoining farm fields. Since the 
passing of the Allotments Act in 1887, the condition of these farm 
labourers has still further improved, and some of them cultivate 
as much as two acres on their own account, the produce of which 
they sell when it exceeds the requirements of their own house- 
holds. 

The foreman on this farm has not the same advantage as the 
labourers of adding to his earnings by extra work, and receiving, 
as he does, only 16s. a week, with a cottage, he would not appear 
to enjoy much advantage, from a pecuniary point of view, beyond 
his harvest pay, which is at the same rate as the labourers. But 
he receives from his employer in lieu thereof a gratuity of 1o/. at 
’ Michaelmas each year, which is equivalent to an extra 3s. 10d. a 
week, which brings up his total earnings to about a guineaa week, 
and he has also his cottage and garden rent free. 

Taking all cireumstances into consideration it cannot be said 
that the agricultural labourers on this particular farm are ill paid. 
Comparing their rate of earnings with those paid in 1858 and 1875 
—in each of which years I have taken out actual payments to 
individual men—they are certainly better off now than in the 
earlier years. In the former of these years the wages averaged 
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11s. 4d. per week, and in the latter year they were 15s. 8d. Added 
to the fact of their higher wage earnings at the present day, it 
must be remembered that all necessaries of life are now cheaper, 
and every shilling will therefore purchase more than formerly. 
They now have their children educated free, whereas formerly 
if these were educated at all it was at the expense of the father, 
and the men can now obtain allotments to cultivate on their own 
account in their spare hours. All these must be taken credit for 
in estimating the material improvements in the condition of the 
agricultural labourer, in comparing it with what it was in former 
years. Whether these advantages to the labouring men benefit 
also the farmers who employ them seems, however, very question- 
able. It is impossible to read through the evidence taken by 
the Royal Agricultural Commission without being struck by 
the repeated testimony of the inefficiency of labourers at the 
present day compared with what was formerly the case; and one 
witness, I believe, went so far as to say that it now took three 
men to do the work formerly performed by two. 

I cannot, perhaps, do better in bringing this part of my subject 
to a conclusion, than quote the following extract from the Report 
submitted by the Chairman of the Royal Agricultural Commission 
(Mr. Shaw-Lefevre), Lord Rendel, and Sir Robert Giffen, who were 
unable to concur in the Second Report which was signed by 
the majority of the Commission. In referring to the question of 
labour the above named gentlemen observe as follows: ‘ That 
“the first and proximate cause of the depression has been the 
“great but very unequal fall in prices of agricultural produce, 
‘beginning in 1873, cannot be doubted. We do not propose at 
‘‘ present to enter upon the causes or other effects of this fall of 
“‘»rices, but we must point out that another cause of the 
“* difficulties of the occupiers of land has been the very substantial 
“rise in the money wages of labour, which also commenced about 
‘the year 1873. In the greater part of Great Britain this rise 
“of wages has been maintained, and in some parts increased. 
“In the eastern and southern counties there has generally 
“been a fall to a lower range of wages, though not to the level 
‘which existed before 1873. When consideration is had of the 
“very great reduction since then in the prices of all the main 
‘“‘ articles of consumption of labourers, it is certain that, as com- 
‘** pared with the average profits of farmers, the interest of money, 
‘and the rent of land, there has been a great rise in real wages 
‘of labour, as measured in what can be obtained for them; and 
“ that this rise in the value of wages, and.the real cost of labour, 
“‘ has constituted one of the main difficulties of the cultivators of 
“the land; for in this direction only has little adjustment been 
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“ made in harmony with the general fall of prices, otherwise than 
“« by economy in the employment of labour.’’ These observations 
seem to be fully borne out by the statistics of the Essex farm 
which I have this evening brought to your notice. 


General Conclusions. 


It would be a presumption on my part were I to attempt to 
formulate on my own account any remedy for the present depressed 
state of agriculture. Amongst the various nostrwms that have 
been proposed some greatly favour the construction of extensive 
systems of light railways; and, in certain localities, there can be 
no doubt that these would greatly facilitate and cheapen the 
conveyance of produce to market. But considering, as I am this 
evening doing, the special circumstances of a particular farm, which, 
as I have already explained, is conveniently situated in comparative 
‘proximity to a market town, and within easy reach of conveyance 
both by rail and water, it does not seem that any improved or 
cheaper means of conveyance are specially required in this case 
beyond what might be met by a still further lowering of freight 
charges, although, if a railway station were brought nearer it would 
undoubtedly enable some saving to be made both in labour and in 
the number of horses required. Numbers of farms in Essex are at 
present thrown out of cultivation, and others are let at reduced rents 
in order to attract tenants; an extension of this last named means of 
relief in the case of thespecial farm under consideration is too evident 
a means of solving the present difficulty consequent on reduced 
prices to need anything more than a mere mention on the present 
occasion. Next, after a further reduction of rent may be 
suggested a lowering of the present rate of taxation—imperial and 
local—on agricultural lands. This has been considered at length 
by the Royal Commission on Agriculture, and I propose to 
conclude this paper by a consideration of their several recom- 
mendations on this subject. 

In approaching the question of the burdens on land, the 
Commission remark that excessive burdens may undoubtedly 
throw land out of cultivation, and it appears from the evidence 
that they have already had this effect in certain parts of the 
country. In other cases, where the results have not yet been 
equally disastrous, the imposition of excessive burdens on land 
must tend to discourage the investment of capital, the application 
of enterprise, and the employment of labour on land, and thereby 
operate directly to the detriment of the whole agricultural commu- 
nity, and ultimately to the injury of the community at large. 

There seems to be a consensus of opinion amongst the members 
of the Royal Commission on Agriculture, that the land tax in its 
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present incidence bears unduly upon property in general; and 
even in parishes it is instanced that the tax does not necessarily 
fall equally on the different properties, for although it is required 
to be collected by an equal rate in the pound, according to the 
annual value of the property, there is no definition of ‘‘ annual 
“value” in the Land Tax Acts, and there is a great diversity of 
practice with regard to the assessments. ‘‘ Unfortunately,” the 
Commissioners remark, “‘this tax is exceptionally heavy in the 
*‘ counties which have suffered most from the agricultural depres- 
“sion. Nearly one-fifth of so much of it as was originally charged 
“on lands and tenements fell, and nearly one-fourth of the quotas 
“remaining unredeemed now falls, on the counties of Norfolk, 
“ Suffolk, Essex, Lincoln, and Wiltshire. These counties appear 
“to have been hardly used in the original allocation of the quotas, 
‘““and the very serious depreciation in the value of agricultural 
“land which has taken place in them has greatly intensified the 
“‘ original hardship.”” Some examples are given of parishes in 
these counties in which the rate in the pound of the land tax has 
been increased within the past fifteen years, ‘‘ presumably,” it is 
stated, ‘“‘owing to agricultural depression.” It will be sufficient 
here to give instances of this for the county of Essex, with 
which we are, at present, more particularly concerned; of this 
county it is stated that in one parish the land tax rose from 
1s. 44d. to 48.3; in another from ts. 2d. to 2s. 6d., and in a 
third from 1s.1d. to 2s. 5d. After giving particulars of other 
counties, the Commissioners observe that this tax has long ceased 
to be a tax on means and substance; that it is full of inequalities 
and anomalies; and that it is a tax operating with peculiar unfair- 
ness on the agricultural interest in the parts of the country in 
which the depression is most severe. In summing up their 
remarks relating to imperial taxation they conclude by saying, “ it 
“is clear that there are inequalities in the imperial taxation falling 
“ on different classes of property, and operating to the disadvant- 
““agve of rateable properties generally as compared with non- 
‘rateable, and as between rateable properties themselves, to the 
“disadvantage of agricultural lands, now suffering from un- 
“‘exampled depression. We consider,’ they add, “that the 
“attention of the Legislature to the whole subject is urgently 
“* demanded.” 

On the Essex farm to which I have referred in this paper, the 
land tax is little more than nominal, and it now stands at only 41. 
annually. 

With regard to local taxation on agricultural land there seems 
to be some divergence of opinion amongst the Commissioners. 
The burdens imposed by direct local taxation, it is shown, “ fall 
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‘‘ exclusively on Jess than one-half of the property of the country, 
‘‘ and on that portion of property which has hitherto contributed 
“the larger share to imperial taxation. On no subject,” they 
continue, ‘‘ has a greater concurrence of opinion prevailed on the 
‘““ part of the tenant farmers who have been examined by us, and 
‘“* who have appeared before our assistant Commissioners, than on 
“the injustice of the present system of local taxation, and the 
“necessity for its re-adjustment so far as it affects agricultural 
“lands. It has been represented to us again and again by 
“these witnesses, that the owners and occupiers of agricultural 
“land are specially rated for purposes for which they 
‘ought not to be rated; that the capacity of the land to 
“bear the charges now borne by it has been greatly reduced ; 
‘“‘ that agricultural land has to bear an undue share of the local 
‘‘ rates in proportion to the present value of its produce; that 
‘‘ many of the charges on real property are essentially imperial 
‘“* charges, and ought in fairness to be borne by all classes of property ; 
*‘ and that the whole question of local taxation ought to be reopened, 
‘“‘ and considered in a comprehersive manner, so that all classes may 
‘be made to contribute in proportion to their ability to the ex- 
* penditure on the relief of the poor, education, lunatics, police, 
‘“‘ administration of justice, and other national charges, now mainly 
** chargeable on the local rates.”” The majority of the Commission 
express an opinion that in order to place agricultural lands in their 
night position as compared with other rateable properties, it is 
essential that they should be assessed to all local rates in a reduced 
proportion of their rateable value; in a separate report, however, 
signed by three members only, it is cautiously remarked that the 
existing widespread feeling against local rates ought not to induce 
us to forego careful inquiry into the actual amount of their burden 
and as to what has been their course of late years; ‘‘ nor would 
“it be wise,’’ they add, ‘‘on account of a depression, which it is to 
‘“‘ be hoped will be temporary, to make permanent changes in the 
‘“‘ system of rating except upon very sure grounds.” 

The assessment of our Essex farm was, in 1881, 508/., and the 
rates amounted to 65/. 2s. 3d., or about 2s. 6d. in the £; at the 
present time it is assessed to the sum of 298/. 2s. 6d., and the rates 
paid last year amounted to 57/. 138., or nearly 4s. in the &. 

In consequence of the recent report of the Royal Commission, 
an Act was passed on the 20th July last, which is to come into 
force after the 3lst March, by which occupiers of agricultural 
land are to be exempted from payment of one-half of certain rates 
thereon, and the deficiency is to be made good out of the proceeds 
of the estate duty derived in England from personal property. 

The report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture, to which I 
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have now referred, is, however, not their final report, and we must 
wait patiently for the further results of their consideration of the 
evidence already collected, which it is hoped may eventuate in 
practical suggestions for alleviating the present state of depression 
under which agriculture in Great Britain now suffers. 








Discussion on Mr. DANVERS’S PAPER. 


Mr. H. Monorerrr Pavut said that as the question of wheat 
statistics had frequently been discussed before this Society, he did 
not propose to deal with it. With regard, however, to wheat 
options, wherever a standard of value could be obtained without 
actual inspection of the produce to be sold, by the help of tele- 
graphic communication, there was pretty sure to be ‘‘c.i.f.” business 
or a system of sales before delivery and even before the article had 
been produced. It was impossible therefore to stop the option 
system, or marché a terme, by legislation, either in this country, 
France, or Germany. He thought that in order to ascertain the 
profit or loss on any farm, especially in Essex, the other products 
besides corn ought to be included, Essex was a county sufficiently 
near to the metropolis to warrant the development of dairy 
farming, where there existed a suitable outlet for the sale of milk 
and butter. In proof of this he might add that some years ago, 
when no tenants could be found for certain Essex farms, some 
Ayrshire farmers migrated to that county, and had done a good 
business there, having disposed of their dairy produce to advantage 
in London. More attention ought to be given to such produce in 
this country. Denmark sent over butter in large quantities to the 
northern provincial markets, and the Danes were able to acquire 
large profits simply by the application of scientific principles. 
What the Ayrshire men had done in Hssex could be done to a 
much larger extent if the same scientific principles were applied 
to this country as a whole. To give a practical illustration, the 
average yield of milk per cow for the United Kingdom was 
computed to be 450 gallons, but in ten Scotch counties it was as 
high as 600 gallons, and on some experimental farms, such as that 
of Sir John Lawes, the return was as much as 850 gallons. 
Increases of this kind, obtained by careful farming, would make a 
vast difference, and in the development of the stock and dairy 
produce industry on scientific principles throughout Great Britain 
lay the secret of success to her agricultural classes. 


Mr. R. H. Rew thought that comparatively few people had as 
yet mastered the difficult question of wheat options, but it seemed 
to him that it had reached a stage when an authoritative inquiry 
was desirable, whereby some. amount of misconception might at 
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any rate be removed. Reference had been made to legislation on 
this subject in Canada and Germany, and though it was impossible 
to estimate at present what was the result of the law which had 
just come into operation in Germany, he should be glad if Mr. Bear 
could tell them what had been the effect of the law on the price of 
wheat in Canada. He would like to know on what authority 
Mr. Moncrieff Paul stated that a much higher quantity of milk 
per cow was obtained on the average by Scotch farmers than by 
English ? 


Mr. W. E. Bear did not imagine that the law on “ options”’ in 
Canada could have had any influence on price, because the option 
system had never existed there. The law was passed to prevent 
it, and even if it had existed its suppression could not have affected 
prices to any great extent, because the Canadian markets had not 
so much influence on the prices of the world as those of the 
United States. Up to 1896 he considered there had been three 
causes for the fall in the price of wheat :— 


1, The appreciation of gold. 
2. A series of extraordinarily abundant harvests. 
3. The option or future system. 


The appreciation of gold did not account for wheat having fallen 
more than anything else. Then, althongh for a few years there 
had been extra crops, there were many years in the past when 
there had been more of a glut than during the last ten years, and 
yet the price had been 50 per cent. higher than it was lately. 
The option system had been gradually increasing since 1882, and 
the option markets of New York and Chicago now governed the 
price of wheat throughout the world. It was admitted that about 
ninety times the quantity of all the real wheat in those markets 
was sold as paper wheat, as the Americans called it, or wind wheat, 
which really had no existence at all. These option prices were all 
quoted and ruled the market; in fact the prices of spot wheat 
followed the option price. Last year up to the autumn prices fell, 
notwithstanding the fact that the wheat crop of 1895 was at least 
5 million quarters less than a year’s consumption, as was proved 
by the fact that the world’s stocks, which were pretty accurately 
gauged and reported, were about 5; million quarters less at the 
end of the cereal year 1895-96 than at the beginning. In spite 
of that fact, and although stocks of wheat, as shown by the visible 
supplies in Europe and America, were decreasing rapidly, prices 
kept falling from the middle of February to the beginning of 
September. He attributed that entirely to the system of market 
wrecking. Then in the autumn came the estimates of the 
Hungarian Minister of Agriculture and other authorities, to the 
effect that the world’s wheat crop of 1896 was about 20 million 
quarters less than that of 1895, which itself had been 5 million 
quarters short. That scared the speculators, and sent the prices 
up for a few weeks. But this rise did not last long; the highest 
price was reached at the end of November, and from that time 
down to last week it had been steadily falling, with a few fluctua- 
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tions, and last week wheat was 5s. 5d. a quarter less than in 
November. Since the last week in November every item of 
intelligence relating to the wheat crop until the beginning of 
March, when the final estimate of the Russian Minister came out, 
nad been such as to show that the yield of the world was smaller 
than had been anticipated in the autumn; but in spite of all that, 
prices fell. All the facts as to a short crop in Australia, India, 
Argentina, and Uruguay became known subsequently; but 
apparently they had not the slightest effect upon the market. 
If the market had been ruled by supply and demand in the old 
way, the average price now would probably be at least 40s. instead 
of 27s. 11d. The bears manipulated the whole thing, there were 
hardly any bulls inside the markets. The bears in the United 
States began their operations as soon as the wheat was harvested, 
in fact, before it was got in. The elevator men bought the 
farmers’ wheat in August on the basis of the May options. 
Thus the farmers’ crop was sold at the price fixed by a gambling 
transaction six or eight months ahead. They kept on selling 
distant options at a lower price than near options, and still more 
below the price of spot wheat. Very often there was a difference 
of 15c. a bushel between the price of spot wheat and options for 
May or July. Price differences were settled every day, and for 
every fall the bears took the difference. When they sold distant 
. options at a low price, it lowered market prices, and so they kept 
on lowering prices until they forced the bulls to liquidate, and thus 
extinguished the contracts. Not one in twenty of these trans- 
actions ever came to its proper termination, and the great majority 
of options sold for May were liquidated long before that date 
arrived. By forcing liquidation, the bears got all the profits, and 
the bulls were losers. Even if prices happened to rise when 
the month came, the bears would not lose, because they had 
already settled the transactions. There were occasions, like last 
autumn, when the bears had to pay pretty sharply; but in the 
long run, and so long as there was enough wheat to go round, the 
game was a safe one. Occasionally a reaction was wanted, as it 
enabled them to sell at as high a price as possible in order to work 
all the beiter for a fall. Of course there was sometimes a 
“corner” in wheat; but it was rarely managed successfully. 

With regard to the question of dairy farming, Hnglish farmers 
were not satisfied with 34d. a gallon for their milk, which was what 
the Danes got. Dairy farming had improved wonderfully during 
the last ten or twelve years, partly by the energetic efforts of the 
British Dairy Farmers’ Association, and partly by the excellent 
schools established by the Bath and West of England Society, and 
County Councils. Creameries had also been established in Ireland, 
and had proved successful; but the average price given for milk 
there was only 34d., or rather 3°56d. a gallon, which would hardly 
satisfy English farmers, except in out-of-the-way districts where 
they had to sell their butter very cheaply. 


Mr. Crare Sewntn Reap said that his remarks would be mainly 
in support of the paper with regard to prices. He had just been 
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looking at his accounts for the year 1875, showing the results of 
the harvest of 1874, and he saw that, speaking in round numbers, 
his wheat fetched 5o0s., barley 40s., and oats 30s. per quarter. Last 
ygar he found the prices realised were, wheat 24s., barley 25s., and 
dats 14s. Going back to 1875 again he found the value of beef 
was gd. per 1b., pork 7d., and wool 40s. a tod. luast year beef was 
6d. per lb., pork 4d., and wool 21s. a tod. That showed that as far 
as wheat cultivation was concerned, not only in the county of 
Hssex but throughout all England, arable farming must be a mis- 
take and would end in absolute bankruptcy. Although in this 
case, as they had heard, there had been a considerable amount of 
money turned over in the shape of live stock, showing a large 
increase in the sheep and catile kept, the profits of a grazier, who 
was generally speaking an arable farmer too, could not have been 
very great, in consequence of the very high value of store stock as 
compared with the price of meat. He did not think there had 
been a decrease in the value of store stock of more than 14 or 30s. 
since twenty years ago, when he received gd. per lb. for beef, 
whereas now the price was only 6d., so that a grazier could not 
expect to have any profit at all, although the oilcake and other 
artificial foods were much cheaper now than they were then. With 
regard to the agricultural labourer, he was glad to recall the fact 
that when he could get employment (that was the great question 
with him now) he was very much better off than he was twenty 
years ago. Going back fifty years, he could remember the time 
when the usual rate of wage of the day labourer was a bushel of 
wheat and 3s. a week. The bushel of wheat might be taken at 7s., 
and the 3s. represented certain fixed payments which he must 
make, such as rent, clothes, and the like. If he were paid at the 
same rate now, he would get say 6s. 6d. in all. The things he had 
to buy, such as groceries, &c., were almost all of them very 
materially cheaper now than they were then. There was not 
perhaps much difference in the price of meat, but then he rarely 
got it on week days, except perhaps a piece of bacon. He was 
delighted to find that the labourer had not fallen on the adverse 
times which had certainly overtaken the occupier and owner of 
land, but he (Mr. Read) should be still more glad if he would 
rather improve the quality and quantity of the labour he gave. 
He did not hesitate to say, from his own experience, that in these 
days an agricultural labourer’s idea of what was due to his. 
employer was this: to get the largest possible amount of wage for 
the least possible and worst work, and as long as that went on the 
employers could not expect to decrease their outlay for labour. 
With regard to harvest wages, he paid as much per acre as his 
father did fifty years ago, who had no reaping machines, and 
nothing even in the shape of a rake worked by a horse. Now 
they had all kinds of expensive machinery, but though the hard 
work fell chiefly on the horses, the wages paid for harvesting 
corn per acre were just about the same now as then. The labourer 
was better paid, but he certainly did not do the same amount of 
work. 
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Mr. J. C. Prniman (London Corn Exchange) thought that they 
were that evening looking at the question entirely from the stand- 
point of the farmer, whose prosperity depended on the prices he 
got for his produce. The depression in agriculture was not caused 
by any reduction in consumption, but by the severe depreciation in 
the value of the produce. The question was how was it caused, 
by natural conditions or artificial ones? The corn laws were 
repealed because they caused an artificial rise in the price of wheat, 
and they were abolished in the interest of the consumer. The 
question now raised was, was there not an equally artificial system 
existing to-day which caused a depreciation in value to the detri- 
ment of the producer? It had been stated that this was due to 
over production, and. it had also been said that the very extensive 
growth of wheat in silver-using countries was the cause of the 
present unprecedently low values. But it must be remembered 
that agricultural depression existed not only in England, but 
throughout the whole agricultural world. In the Western States 
of America, through depreciation in value, the farmer was being 
heavily mortgaged, and was in a more unsatisfactory condition 
than his brethren in England, because he depended almost entirely 
on the production of grain, whereas British farmers could turn 
their land in many cases to other account. The theory that over 
production was the cause of depreciation in values, might be shown 
at the present time to be fallacious. The price of wheat to-day was 
not a paying price to the producer, yet the silver-using countries 
had grown practically no wheat, and the wheat crop all over the 
world was last year below the average. Yet in spite of these ex- 
eeptional circumstances, making it a year of actual shortage, the 
price of wheat had not risen to the cost of production. Did not 
that show pretty clearly that it was not a question of over-produc- 
tion; that it was not due to natural causes, but that there had 
grown up in the commercial world an artificial system which was 
depreciating the value of the produce, just as years ago we had an 
artificial system in this country which had the effect of raising the 
price against the consumer? Whoever put his capital into the 
soil or into manufacturing industries, was entitled to have free and 
fair conditions for trading; but the system which had grown up, 
which enabled people to sell what did not exist, and which could 
only be sold through this artificial system, did not help at all in 
the natural distribution of the produce of the world. It was really 
in the interest of freedom of trade that any illegitimate system of 
trading should be abolished. The Marquis of Salisbury in a letter 
to Mr. Jasper More some years ago, said that it was very difficult 
to distinguish between legitimate and illegitimate transactions 
upon this class of market; but he would say in reply to that, and 
to a similar remark from Sir Courtenay Boyle, that you cannot 
have a legitimate transaction on an illegitimate market. He was 
quite convinced that the only way in which the farmer could 
secure a fair price for his wheat, was to abolish the artificial system 
which was always depreciating his property. A previous speaker 
seemed to think an option was the natural outcome of what he 
termed “ cost, freight, and insurance business.” There were gentle- 
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men present, well qualified to speak, who would tell him that the 
option market had nothing to do with “‘c.1.f.” business. The difference 
between the two was this. With the ‘“c.1f.,” or the legitimate specu- 
lation such as existed in the “seventies,” when the price of wheat 
was over 40s., the business was confined entirely to dealing in the 
actual article, and was limited by the quantity of wheat in the 
world, and naturally then speculation took the form of importing 
the actual stuff on “‘c.i.f.” terms. This new system was one under 
which people sold enormous quantities of paper wheat which had 
no existence, and created monopolies by which agriculture all the 
world over was in the most depressed condition. Until this arti- 
ficial system called ‘‘options’’ was abolished, he was convinced 
there could be no hope for agriculture, as prices of wheat would 
continue at unnaturally low levels, to the detriment of millions of 
producers, and in spite of the sound statistical position of trade 
warranting, as a nor ed condition, a level of values at or near cost 
of production. 


Mr. W. C. Litre, as a practical farmer, desired to thank Mr. 
Danvers for this paper. He need not point out to members of the 
Society how. extremely dangerous it was to found conclusions on 
such a very small basis as the experience of one farm, knowing as 
he did that on two farms similarly situated and equally well 
farmed, the results in particular years would vary enormously. 
Nevertheless, taken as these figures were for a long series of years, 
such a contribution was most valuable, and he was not at all 
disposed to dispute the general conclusions which might be derived 
from the paper. If, as in this case, the gross rent had only been 
reduced by 50 per cent. and the profit by the same amount, this 
farm was a favourable instance, compared to many in the eastern 
counties. There were one or two facts which were illustrated by 
the paper to which he should like to call attention, and first he 
would refer to the statistics given with regard to wages. The 
distinction was clearly drawn between wages and earnings, and 
having had to conduct an inquiry under the Labour Commission 
into this particular subject, he had appreciated for a long time the 
great distinction between the nominal rate of weekly wages, which 
many people considered the measure of what the labourer received, 
and the earnings which he could possibly get. He had stated in 
his report -to the Labour Commission that in countries of low 
wages the earnings were in some cases more than 40 per cent. 
above the nominal wages, and in this case it appeared that an 
ordinary labourer with a nominal wage of 11s. was able to earn, if 
a good workman, 16s. 4d. a week. Of course it was not to be 
supposed that all earned that, but it was within the capacity of an 
able-bodied labourer whose wages were I1s., to earn 50 per cent. 
more. In passing, he would remark that the Minority Report of 
the Royal Commission referred to in the paper stated rather too 
broadly, as was shown by this paper, that the rise in wages com- 
menced in 1873. It would be found that on this particular farm 
the highest amount paid was in 1857, and his own experience 
certainly would lead him to believe that there was for a period 
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during the Crimean War a rate of wages prevailing fully equal to 
that of 1872, and in 1846 or 1847 he believed the rate was equally 
high. It was quite true that a more general and more prolonged 
rise took place in 1873, or perhaps a little before that. Turning to 
another point, they were told that the sales of live stock on this 
farm had increased from 2,000/. to 6,000/., or from 1,500/. to 
5,000/., but he should like to know what the purchases were as. 
against that. It was a very common mistake in dealing with farm 
accounts to treat the whole sales of live stock as produce of the 
farm. On one farm, say a wold farm or a down farm, where 
there were no purchases of live stock, and where it was all bred on 
the farm, the whole expenditure might be tool. for rams, bulls, or 
stallions, that method was right, but where a man went into 
rearing stock and feeding stock not bred on the farm there was a 
large outlay for purchases. The only other subject he would refer: 
to was that of rates. It was thought by some that rates had been 
reduced to the same extent as the fall in the value of the land or 
the tenant’s profit, but this case, though of course it was only: 
an isolated instance, bore out what he had for a long time con- 
tended, that measuring the rates by the gross profits, even though 
there had been a considerable diminution, they were still greater 
in proportion to the sum divisible between the landlord and tenant. 
or to what would be obtained by a man farming his own land. It 
appeared that, roughly speaking, the profits of the Jandlord and 
tenant had each been decreased by 50 per cent., whilst the rent 
actually obtained by the landlord was subject to a still further 
reduction, but in the face of that reduction of 50 per cent. the 
reduction in rates had been only 12 per cent. Thus a much larger: 
proportion of the net produce was absorbed, although a smaller 
amount was actually taken. | 


_ The Cuatrman (The Right Hon. G. Shaw-Lefevre), in pro- 
posing a vote of thanks to Mr. Danvers, said his method of taking 
a single farm and comparing its conditions with hfty years ago 
was an extremely good one, but he left off the comparison at the 
point of greatest interest, for he did not give the amount of profit 
made by the farmer. Mr. Danvers had told him that the farmer 
had refused to show him his accounts, but said that there had been 
profits every year, and that comparing the present time with some 
years ago, the profits had been reduced one half. They would. 
have liked to know what the profits were fifteen or twenty years 
avo as compared with the present time, for they would have 
thrown much light on the position. He inferred the profits in the 
past had been good, because it was stated that the son took over 
an unexpired term of seven years from his father, and paid him 
8ol. a year in addition to the rent, and that was in 1881, when the 
agricultural depression had already begun, and prices had begun 
seriously to fall; and even now, though the profits had been 
reduced by one half, they were not so low as to prevent the 
tenant remaining at a rent of nearly*1l per acre. The farm he 
should not have considered very favourably situated, being five 
miles from a railway station and ten miles from Colchester ; but. 
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the land appeared to be good, because the average production was 
38 bushels to the acre, as against the average for the whole country 
of 28 bushels. It would be very desirable to know how the 
occupier had been able to meet the difficulties of falling prices, by 
change of cultivation or otherwise. It was obvious that an 
adjustment might be made in several directions. The rent might 
be reduced, and in this case it apparently had been reduced by one 
half. Then the wages might also be reduced, either in the amount 
given to the labourer, or in the aggregate amount expended. He 
gathered from the figures that that there had been no reduction in 
the actual wages to the individual labourers; indeed, they had 
been considerably increased. As Mr. Read had well said, the 
individual labourers on that farm must be in a much improved 
condition compared to fifteen. or twenty years ago. But on the 
other hand there had been some reduction in the aggregate wages 
paid, probably in consequence of the smaller proportion of land 
under arable cultivation ; but without the further information as 
to profit, it was extremely difficult to form an opinion from this one 
case how a farmer might hope to secure for himself a reasonable 
and fair profit. Looked at generally, this case showed that one 
must not judge the condition of the whole county of Essex from 
the south-eastern part of it, as described by Mr. Pringle in his 
very interesting report. No doubt that part of the county had 
suffered very greatly by the recent depression in agriculture, and 
a great deal of land had been reduced in value from 30s. to 5s. or 
ros. an acre. But that was not the condition of other parts 
of Essex, as was shown not only by the present case, but 
also by-the evidence of a farmer near Chelmsford before the 
Agricultural Commission, which led to much the same con- 
clusions as this paper. That farm was one of 1,600 acres, the 
soil was a porous and chalky clay, cultivated mainly as arable land ; 
and by close application and economy the tenant had made some 
profit even during the last few years, and many other farmers in 
the district were doing the same as himself. As much labour as 
ag ever was employed on the land. He had never paid less than 
1d, an acre rent until 1895, when it was reduced to 17s. He 
attached the greatest importance to freedom of cropping and 
freedom of sale, and he sold straw and clover hay on the London 
rnarket. He did not rigidly adhere to the four-course system, but 
turned his attention a good deal to feeding bullocks. He also sold 
185/. worth of poultry in the year, and considered they paid better 
than anything else. This all tended to show that by altering the 
‘system of cultivation, not adhering to the four-course system, and 
by paying more attention to the smaller items of the farm, such as 
poultry, much might be done to meet the difficulties caused by 
the fall in prices. They would also have been glad of further 
information as to the effect of the recent rise of prices which had 
undoubtedly taken place during the last few months in almost all 
agricultural products. He had taken the prices given in that 
week’s “ Economist,” and compared them with the prices of last 
September and of March, 1895, which was about the lowest point, 
and found them to be as follows:—Wheat was now 40 per cent. 
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higher than two years ago, and 20 per cent. higher than in 
September last; barley was 15 per cent. higher than two years 
ago; oats had increased considerably in value; prime beef was 
5 per cent. more than in March, 1895, and 8 per cent. more than in 
September, 1896 ; mutton 20 per cent. and 15 per cent. more than 
in March, 1895, and September, 1896 respectively. In all these 
articles there had been a considerable rise within the last few 
months, and an even greater rise as compared with two years ago, 
and he should be glad to know how far this had altered the con- 
ditions of the farming accounts such as those which Mr. Danvers 
had laid before them. He was unable to agree with Mr. Bear and 
-other speakers that the subject of options had anything to do with 
the fall of prices. He wished he could think so; for he had no 
sympathy with such gambling transactions, and it would not be 
difficult to put a stop to them if they had the effect Mr. Bear 
believed. But for every seller there must be a buyer, and it 
seemed to him that this system was as likely to raise prices as to 
lower them; but in fact he did not believe it did either one or the 
other. No doubt the main cause of agricultural depression had been 
the fall of prices, and many explanations had been given of that. 
Some people thought it was due to the appreciation of gold, but 
he believed it was mainly due to the great increase of production 
and to the great reduction in the cost of transit. What they had 
to look forward to in the future as to prices no one could predict; 
who for instance could have predicted in July last the great rise in 
price of wheat which occurred in the autumn? All they could 
shope was that the present rise which began in September last 
might be maintained. The rise of wages which undoubtedly 
began in 1873 and 1875 throughout the greater part of the country, 
had been maintained, and in some parts even increased. He 
admitted that in some parts of the east of England there had been 
‘a fall, but taking the whole country the position of labourers was 
unquestionably better than it used to be, largely owing to the fall 
in prices of all the commodities they consumed, and there was 
every indication that the improvement would be maintained. 
‘They must appreciate the fact that the agricultural interest had to 
some extent gained by the reduction in the price of artificial 
manures and feeding stuffs, and he would conclude by expressing 
the hope that farmers with the adjustments already made and 
those to be made, if necessary, might still be able to secure that 
fair profit to which they were legitimately entitled. 
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Savines Banks at Home and ABROAD. 
By Henry W. Wotrr. 


[Read before the Royal Statistical Society, 27th April, 1897. 
The President, A. E. BatEMan, Esq., C.M.G., in the Chair. ] 


No particular pleading should be needed to commend my subject: 
to the interest of statisticians and economists. Whatever per- 
suasion may have been necessary in the days of our early pioneers, 
Dr. Duncan and Priscilla Waketield, at the present time the- 
inestimable value of a well-regulated machinery for the collection: 
of popular savings is thoroughly appreciated all the world over,,. 
in its double aspect, alike as a potent philanthropic agency for 
raising the poor, and as a great national bankiny office placing 
large sums at the disposal of the community. In our own country 
savings banks have, in very truth, run a course of triumph. 
Beginning humbly, in out-of-the-way villages, they have over- 
spread the three kingdoms, and indeed the empire. For nowhere: 
do we set up our standard on new territory, but we carry with 
us this economic mark of civilisation, developing by regular 
stages from a minute special department in the Colonial Treasury 
to a well-organised net-work of savings banks, asat home. Our own 
special invention, the Post Office Savings Banks, may he said to 
have conquered the world. France has adopted them; so have Italy, 
Austria, Hungary—Russia, Belgium, and Roumania after a fashion 
—Sweden, the Netherlands, Portugal, Egypt (through French 
agency), Japan, Canada, the Cape, most of our Australasian. 
Colonies, India, the Bahamas, Ceylon, Sierra Leone, British 
Guiana, and even the Sandwich Islands. Switzerland still pro-- 
tests that it does not want them. But the United States are 
evidently preparing to graft the Huropean shoot upon their own 
economic system, and even in Germany influential voices may be 
heard pleading for an imitation of England in this matter. In the 
United Kingdom, in spite of restrictions which savings bank 
managers know to be very prejudicially narrowing the channel of 
inflow, and although we are not by any means as thrifty a nation 
as we ought to be, we now have about 168,000,000/." accumulated 
in regular savings, to say nothing of nearly 30,000,000l. laid up in 
friendly societies (much of which sum is indeed included in the 


1 The exact figure on 10th April last was 167,645,673. —s. 6d. 
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former figure), of more than 4,000,000/. stored up in co-operative 
societies (deposits only), about half. a million in military and 
seamen’s savings banks, 55,000,000. in building societies, and not 
a little in penny banks and ‘other provident institutions. The 
Yorkshire penny bank alone holds about 10,000,000/. in small 
savings! Here is good work done, without doubt—work which 
leaves the nation, not the richer only, but also the better fitted for 
future progress! For no man is enrolled for any time among the 
depositors in savings banks, who does not become to some extent 
a man of business, as well as an incipient capitalist, endowed with 
the instinct of getting on, of laying by, and with something of a 
capacity for business-like calculation. And, whatever barriers 
may still stand in the way, our national savings increase steadily, 
at the rate of about 11,000,000/. a year. Reckon up the figures 
which I give elsewhere, incomplete, and to some extent belated, as 
they are, and you arrive at a grand total of more than 1,400,000,000l., 
as representing the collective savings of what may, roughly speak- 
ing, be termed the civilised world. 

There is, indeed, in our own country—as both the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and the “ Times ” have been careful to impress 
upon us more than once—a reverse side to this attractive picture. 
- The poor man’s gain is alleged to have become the loss of the 
community. And though that assertion can be conclusively dis- 
proved from official figures, there is no gainsaying the fact that 
the extraordinary accumulation of savings has caused serious 
embarrassment both to the Treasury and to the rich investing 
classes, more particularly the bankers. It is altogether untrue, as 
I would ask to be allowed to point out, that our savings banks 
have actually caused the country a loss—except that “ original sin,” 
resuiting in a wasteful outflow of gold, which was “ staunched” 
in 1877, to be wholly stopped in 1880, being attributable to the 
fault, not of the savings banks, but of various governments which, 
of their own accord, credited those banks: with a higher rate of 
interest than the country could afford. Hven that loss has been, 
so the testimony of both Mr. Gladstone and the late Lord 
Iddesleigh proves, made good ‘‘ten times over” by economies 
which the possession of large sums of savings banks money has 
enabled the government to carry into effect—in the conversion of 
debt, in the construction of fortifications and otherwise. Beyond 
that there has been nothing but gain. The savings banks of both 
types have, within the past twenty years, earned the government 
1,588,878/. of net profit, in comparison with which the first loss 
actually sustained since, in 1877, the Treasury on its own pro- 
position undertook to face the risk of gain or loss, constituting 
itself the savings banks’ “banker ”—a loss of only 19,638/.— 
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attributable, once more, not to savings banks mismanagement, but. 
to government hesitation to invest moneys for which it had bound. 
itself to allow interest—is a mere fleabite. Write that 19,6387. off 
the 1,588,878/., and you still remain 1,556,240/. to the good. To 
that gain you must add the million or two, at least, of money 
accruing from surpluses on which for many years the Treasury 
has allowed no interest, the increase in value of much of the 
168,000,000/, of consols which is still accounted for to the savings 
banks at its purchase price of go odd, or, it may be, par— 
whereas it is worth 112—the balances appropriated from trustee 
banks closing their doors,’ and other items, such as gains upon the 
valuation of Local Loans stock—in respect of which, on the 
testimony of Sir Rivers Wilson, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
‘did very well indeed*’—and you will find that the savings 
banks, instead of being the alleged running sore, have in truth 
proved to the Treasury a rather richly yielding milch cow. How- 
ever, present embarrassment undoubtedly there is. Thanks to our 
very cautious legislation, all savings banks moneys must needs 
go into Consols. And 168,000,000/. of such funds unquestionably 
make a big hole in 589,146,878/., or even, if you take the gross 
total of our Debt, in 652,540,1057. When we first decided to invest 
in consols, in 1817, our Debt stood at goc,000,000l., the “ three 
“ner cents”? were quoted at 80, the ‘‘ four per cents’ at less than 
par. We were to all intents and purposes still a borrowing nation, 
and wanted a market for our stock. We have long since become 
a repaying nation and, so far from wanting a market for our 
consols, we very urgently want consols for our market. Savings 
banks purchases—more than any other demand—have driven up 
consols to what the “ Times” has rightly called “famine price.” 
Consols are no longer to be had in sufficient quantity. That is 
the crux of our present difficulty. We find the same thing at work 
in other countries—but only to the precise extent to which they 
have adopted our own ‘ one-horse” investment scheme. More 
than at any other time then must a review of the foreign systems 
for the collection and administration of savings, for comparison 
with our own, be of interest to us at the present moment, while we 
are thinking of setting our savings banks house in order and are 
talking of further restrictions and limitations. In the space of a 
paper to be read before you I can review those systems only very 





2 To state an instance, one out of many, last June the Trustee Bank of 
Ipswich was wound up, closing with an unclaimed balance of 3,5832. 4s., which 
was carried to the Treasury. Out of that the National Debt Commissioners 
allowed 1,331/. 115. 2d. compensation to officers, keeping the 2,251/. 12s. 10d. 
balance for themselves. 

3 Report of the Committee on Trustees Savings Banks 1888. Q. 1868. 
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superficially. I propose to touch only upon the most salient points, 
such as are likely to interest us in view of our problem. 

But first let us very briefly glance at the development of our 
own system and the shape which it has actually taken. 

Our system is specifically what the French call étatiste. The 
State has in course of time constituted itself the sole guardian, 
the receiver, administrator, and repayer of savings. We have 
adopted this plan, avowedly, for the sake of security. The 
legislation still governing savings banks is so much specifically 
Mr. Gladstone’s, that we may well look to his speeches of “ the 
‘ fifties” and “sixties’’ as explaining its aim. Our trustee banks 
began in freedom, like the great private savings banks abroad, 
which collectively do an incomparably larger business than the 
post office savings banks of their several countries. In respect of 
investment, trustee banks in this country have never made a loss 
to speak of, even while enjoying their most unfettered freedom. 
Mr. Gladstone has publicly found fault with Mr. Sotheron 
Kstcourt’s Committee of Enquiry (of 1858)—a committee composed 
of most capable men—for directing their attention almost 
exclusively to the question of the administration of funds. That: 
was not the point at which at that time the shoe pinched most. 
Investments had proved safe. But there had been defalcations 
and frauds. Mr. Gladstone’s object was, to secure depositors 
absolutely against loss in the collection of funds. He suggested 
official “treasurers” and “receivers,” to take charge of the 
deposits and, when the trustee banks declined again and again to. 
listen to his proposals, he took the bull by the horns, and, 
adopting a suggestion made aslong ago as 1807 by Whitbread, and 
repeated in 1827 in the ‘Quarterly Review” by Jeremy Bentham, 
he set up his post office banks, practically as a rival institution 
destined—as in official opinion they still appear held to be— 
in due course wholly to crowd out the older establishments. Mr. 
Gladstone, in his own words, desired to make the Treasury ‘“ the 
‘‘banker” of the savings banks, the guardian, who would take 
il, and repay exactly 1/., plus interest. In respect of one point 
now brought much to the fore, Mr. Gladstone’s successors have 
turned almost completely round upon Mr. Gladstone’s own original 
line of policy, namely, in seeking to make the Treasury rather the 
depositors’ ‘‘ broker,” negotiating a sale of consols for the 
depositors’ own holding, and so they appear labouring to bring 
about precisely the result which Mr. Gladstone of all others desired 
to avoid, that is, a fluctuation in the value of depositors’ deposits. 
Depositors, however, will not buy stock, just because it fluctuates. 
Partly, at any rate, with a view to overcoming their aversion, 


our Parliament has introduced the ‘‘ automatic investment clauses,” 
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which make them. The measure is, however, of very little 
practical effect. Our “stock investments,” never popular, keep 
steadily declining, and the ‘‘antomatic investment clauses,” which 
deprive savings banks of their best balances—those which pay for 
the small ones—are a standing grievance to managers. Not 
content with such constraint, the National Debt Commissioners 
have, by an exercise of their own authority, in the teeth of an 
opinion to the contrary given by the present Speaker, taken away 
from the trustee banks the power of investing in loans to public 
rate-levying bodies, and insisted upon such loans being negotiated 
only by the purchase of fluctuating stock. In addition, they are 
accused of making their interference so irksome to trustee banks; 
that in self defence the Glasgow Bank, the largest which we have, 
has, after a long but unsuccessful resistance, forcibly broken away 
from its hampering leading strings and set up an independent 
savings investment trust by its side, under the Companies Act, 
which can snap its fingers at the Commissioners. It will be odd 
if the example is not followed elsewhere, because this “taking 
‘“‘ refuge ” under another Act gives the trustee banks all that they 
want to be able to act as they would wish to do. The present 
restrictions cramp savings banks at all points. Under the “ consols 
“system” interest is bound to go down, because we are de- 
liberately raising the price of our security against ourselves. And, 
to weaken still more the magnetic force of our savings institutions, 
our maximum limit makes it absolutely impossible for us to collect 
anything like all the available savings. In a trustee bank, of 
which I was at one time a manager, we held in deposits under the 
present limits only just a third of what we might have held, and 
what it would have been to the advantage of our town if we had 
held. As we could not take it, the remaining two-thirds went for 
the most part into the ‘‘Balfour Companies” and were lost. Then, 
can it be said that we require further restrictions ? 

Now let us look abroad. The country standing nearest to us in 
this matter is France. It has proceeded almost pari passu with 
ourselves, legislating in practically the same way, and at the same 
periods, first permitting investments in rentes, as a boon, then, 
when the Empire wanted money, turning the favour into a 
command. In the amount of saving done France stands pretty 
much, on a level with ourselves, holding (at the close of 1895) 
about 165,000,000l. (apart from rentes) in balances, on approxi- 
mately the same population. Only a comparatively small portion 
of this business (less than one-fourth) is done in Post Office Banks, 
which appear copied from our own, and, barring a difference in 
limits—which is to some extent met by a more frequent evasion of 
the law—and a higher rate of interest allowed (by 4 per cent.), 
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are organised on exactly the same lines, except in one very essential 
particular. The French Savings Banks are not, like our own, 
tacked on to the ‘Treasury. They are subjected to the 
control of the Ministry of Commerce, which of course is in no 
wise interested in the sale of consols. Their moneys are ad- 
ministered as a special fund, the surplus remaining their own and 
being scrupulously carried to reserve, where it may be used to 
meet casual deficiencies. At the close of 1895 the Post Office 
Savings Banks Reserve Fund stood at 5,867,705 frs. It is much 
appreciated as a “* buffer” to break the force of sudden fluctuations. 
And, moreover, French savings banks moneys are administered, 
not by National Debt Commissioners, but by the Caisse des Dépéts 
et Consignations, which is really an independent, though official, 
body of trustees. Nearly four-fifths of the entire business (as is 
shown by the 3,395,460,185 frs. balances remaining on the books at 
the close of 1895) is done by the old “ ordinary ” banks, which have 
retained far more of their hold upon the population than our trustee 
banks; partly because the majority of them (457 out of 544 1n 1895) 
are ‘‘municipal ”—run by corporations, and the others have grown 
remarkably strong; partly because they have always been allowed 
to pay a rather higher interest than the Post Office Banks, though 
the Caisse des Dépéts et Consignations credits them interest at the 
same rate, viz., 3¢ per cent. The French Savings Banks have 
recently been held up to us, rather provocatively, but very in- 
felicitously, as will be shown, as an example to follow, in virtue 
of the very low limit which they have quite lately fixed as a 
maximum for savings, viz., 1,500 frs. The limitation of deposits 
is one of the most questionable points in all savings bank or- 
ganisation. It seems to say: Be not saving over-much; save just 
enough to acquire a taste for saving, and then stop! If the banks 
are managed on businesslike lines, so as to be kept self-supporting 
—which, of course, they should be—there can be no occasion for 
a limit. If, on the other hand, a loss is made, then either the 
business should be stopped or else the interest should be lowered. 
If the risk of a “run” becomes too serious for the custodians, 
then the burden should be distributed among a number of bodies, 
just as it is among insurance companies. In France the limit has 
been changed so often that there is no telling how long it may 
remain at 1,500 frs. In 1851 it stood at 1,000 frs., but it has 
since been up at 3,000 frs. The first effect of the recent change 
has certainly not been encouraging. In the Post Office Savings 
Banks the deposits of the first five months after it came into force 
showed a falling off of something like 28,000,000 frs., compared with 
the deposits of the corresponding period of the preceding year; 
that is, instead of the deposits exceeding the withdrawals by 
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20,149,686 frs., as had been the case in 1894, the withdrawals 
exceeded the deposits by 7,617,641 frs.; and 58 among every 100 
new depositors closed their accounts. In the “ ordinary”’ savings 
banks the increase both in the amount of deposits and in the 
number of receiving offices, which was previously marked, has 
been practically brought to a standstill. And it deserves to be 
noticed that it is just the small depositors, working men and the 
like, whose number has proportionately decreased. The propor- 
tion of “ chefs d’établissements ”’ and “‘ professions libérales” show 
an increase. The 6o0/. limit has therefore not worked at all 
satisfactorily for the depositors or for the encouragement of saving. 
It was avowedly introduced to relieve the Treasury, which found 
that it had been too greedy in claiming all the money, and had 
swallowed more than it could digest. The present limit is seriously 
complained of by savings banks managers as hampering them in 
the collection of small deposits. It is the large deposits which 
enable the banks to take the small, since the latter involve a loss. 
‘‘ Les petits livrets,” so says the official Report for 1891, ‘‘sont une 
“ lourde charge pour les Caisses d’Hpargne; elles ne trouvent pas 
‘‘ dans le produit qu’elles en retirent le montant des frais que cette 
‘‘ gestion leur occasionne; les forts livrets sont nécessaires afin de 
‘“ »rocurer 4 ces établissements les ressources indispensables pour 
‘“‘ équilibrer leurs dépenses avec leurs recettes et assurer leur bon 
“ gouvernement, et méme leur existence.” We find exactly the 
same thing over here. Before one of our Parliamentary Com- 
mittees, Mr. Meikle stated, on behalf of the great Savings Bank 
of Glasgow, that 100,000 of the smallest deposits held in that 
bank, averaging 8/., cause the bank a loss of 5,000/. annually, since 
they pay only 2,000/. but cost 7,000/. That is about the most 
economically managed savings bank in the Kingdom, which 
leaves the local Post Office Banks “altogether out of the race.” 
On this ground alone it is doubtful how long the French will 
be able to maintain their present narrow limit. However, concur- 
rently with that questionable limitation, another very important 
change was adopted in France, which more than counterbalances 
the loss occasioned to the savings banks by the limitation. The 
new law appreciably widens the scope assigned to the Cavsse des 
Dépots et Consignations for investment. Jt allows it to invest 
savings bank moneys at its discretion in municipal and county 
stock, stock issued by Chambers of Commerce and Crédit Foncier 
debentures (mortgage bonds),*? and to lay out one-fifth of the 
savings banks reserve fund (the common fund in its own hands; 


4 «En obligations négociables et libérées des départements, des communes, des 
« Chambres de Commerce, du Crédit Foncier.” 
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for the “ordinary ”’ savings banks have separate reserve funds each 
in addition) in improved working-men’s dwellings. It allows the 
“ordinary ’’ savings banks to invest their own capital—share 
capital and reserve; the reserves are ample 
same description, as well as one-fifth of that amount out of their 
deposits in loans to co-operative societies, building societies, 
People’s Banks, Monts de Piété, and other institutions of recog- 
nised utility. “Ordinary” savings banks have still the privilege 
of regulating their rate of interest according to their income and 
expenditure, paying more than the Post Office Banks when they 
can afford to do'so. They may, in addition, wherever their share 
capital represents at least 2 per cent. of the deposits held, dis- 
tribute one-fifth of their annual profits in bonus interest among 
depositors of accounts not exceeding 500 frs. (That limit is 
complained of.) Beyond this, they are directly represented on 
the Commission Supérieure, created to share with the Caisse des 
Dépots et Consignations—it is a body entirely distinct from the 
official Committee of Inspection—the control of general savings 
bank administration. They elect their members on that Commis- 
sion. Its chairman in the present year is the President of the great 
Savings Bank of Paris, M. Denormandie. Here are concessions 
to freedom wrung from the Government, not only by the con- 
tinued spirited agitation in favour of independence led with great 
ability by M. Rostand, but also by the even more convincing logic 
of facts, which enable the banks to put up with a loss of 20/. on 
their limit. In France, as in England, though not to the same 
extent, the exclusive purchase of rentes, or consols, has led to 
something of a “famine” price and a dearth of rentes. And, 
reasonably enough, the Chambers have sought to meet the 
difficulty by opening a door for other investments, which promises 
to be opened more widely, and giving a little more free play to the 
judgment of local administrators. 

The purchase of rentes in small amounts is another feature in 
French political economy which is often held up to us rather 
stimulatingly for imitation, and is, curiously enough, but quite 
wrongly, connected with the savings banks system in force. No 
doubt, from the days of Delessert downward, it has been one of the 
pet objects of French Savings Banks managers and ministers to 
induce depositors to invest in rentes. They wanted a market for their 
consols; therefore there was some reason in their pressing small 
people to buy them. But the purchases negotiated by the Post 
Office are disappointingly trifling. “Les achats de rente faits par 
‘les Caisses d’Epargne pour le compte de leurs déposants restent 
“ toujours trés limités, les déposants, pour diverses raisons, se mon-~ 
“ trant généralement peu enclins 4 convertir en rentes le montant de 
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“leurs dépots.” Hven the recent reduction of the maximum limit 
has produced only a very feeble effect in this direction, forcing up, 
in the Post Office Banks, the annual sales from 2,262,318 frs. to 
3,050,902 frs., in the “ordinary” banks from 1,730,841 frs. 
to 2,395,420 frs. (apart from ‘“‘ automatic investments”). In 
Belgium, the reduction of interest on amounts exceeding 3,000 frs. 
has proved a little more effective; but even there the result 
is really small. It tells seriously against what we know as 
‘‘automatic” investments, the investments made ex officio of 
excess balances, that they are in France shown to be made at 
unremunerative prices, yielding an interest comparing with 
that netted on investments made entirely at the depositor’s 
own option, as 2°99 to 3°15 per cent., 3°15 to 3°47, and so on. 
Léon Say—who is often held up as a model political economist, 
and who was distinctly in favour of “free” savings banking, 
protesting against the independent savings banks being turned 
into mere ‘‘guichets” of the State office—distinctly deprecated 
this rente-buying business. His collaborator, M. Lacombe, writing 
in Léon Say’s “ Dictionary of Political Hconomy,” lays it 
down that savings banks go altogether outside the sphere of their 
proper business in prosecuting it. The larger number of small 
holdings in rentes is in France entirely due to the progressive 
lowering (since 1822) of the cowpures, at the latest stage to 3 frs. 
(income). 

I pass on to Belgium, which furnishes very instructive material 
for study. Its Caisse Nationale d’Hpargne is considered one of 
the best managed savings banks in Hurope. Belgium began with 
étatisme, much of our sort. And, as a consequence, in the revolu- 
tion of 1848, it found itself ‘“‘in a very tight corner.” It recast 
its law. Its Caisse Nationale, which almost monopolises the 
savings business—the few ‘‘free” banks surviving can scarcely 
enter into account; but the Banques Populaires take rather 
substantial savings—is a State institution. But it is carried on 
entirely on -its own account, not for the redemption of debt, but 
benefiting itself by the profits made.. It has had the problem of 
low interest to contend with in a falling market, and, yielding to 
pressure, has gradually reduced its rate on the larger sums. 
Since 1894 it pays only 2 per cent. (in the place of 3) on deposits 
(the whole amount) exceeding 3,000 frs., not binding itself to 
invest the over-plus in rentes, but reserving to itself the right of 
doing so. The immediate effect has been, to increase the savings 
banks investments in rentes by 5,000,000 frs. (200,000l.). How- 
ever, the number of depositors has gone down from 93,231 (in 
1894) to 91,709 (in 1895), the savings bank balances have 
dwindled from 37,000,000 frs. to 26,000,000 frs., and the average 
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value of the pass book has shrunk from 406 to 396 frs. The 
change has accordingly acted as a distinct deterrent to saving— 
by which I have little doubt that the Banques Populatres, offering 
a more attractive depository, have profited. Otherwise the bank 
is administered on decidedly liberal non-étatiste principles. It 
enjoys absolute freedom of investment—and it uses it. Among 
its total investments, in 1895, it held only about one-third in 
public securities, employing nearly one-fourth of its money in 
discounting acceptances, and investing the balance in mortgages 
and municipal and company bonds, and in advances to building 
societies, to co-operative agricultural banks and to similar institu- 
tions. The late Director, M. Mahillon, laid particular stress upon the 
holdings in readily convertible commercial paper, more especially 
foreign, as providing a powerful safeguard to his bank, and consti- 
tuting a main cause of its strength, more especially in the trying 
crisis of 1870.2 The foreign acceptances then set free at once all 
the money that was wanted. There is another noteworthy feature 
about the Belgian savings banks, which, as it happens, we find 
reflected in the Trustee Bank of South Australia, the Govern- 
ment Savings Bank of Portugal, and some Savings Banks in the 
United States. Every five years the bank shares out as much of 
its ample resources as it can safely spare, among its depositors 
of sufficiently long standing. Thus, in 1891 (1 have not the 
figures for 1896) it distributed 1,533,718 frs. among depositors. 
In England that money would have gone to the Treasury. 

The example of Germany and Austria is even more instructive 
than that of Belgium; for it shows decentralisation applied in a 
manner which seems to suggest that for once we and the Germans 
have changed parts. The Germans are the self-governors and we 
are the State-ridden. Most of the savings banks in Germany and 
Austria are worked by local bodies—towns, ‘circles,’ provinces, 
and “‘estates”’—that is, by local bodies exercising the power of 
levying rates, self-contained fragments, so to speak, into which the 
State is cut up. Under this system the security offered to de- 
positors is absolute—it is even, in some respects, greater than that 
offered by the State as a whole, because, as Sir A. Arnold has 
recently pointed out with respect to London County Council stock, 


5 M. Mahillon’s view is altogether supported by what the Italian Ministry of 
Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce says (p. xi) in its last official report, on the 
best employment of savings bank furnds:—‘E noto che V impiego ,migliore del 
*“ denaro é sempre il portafcglio, purché ottimo come qualita, a breve scadenza, 
““e, come natural conseguenza,diquidabile immediatamente ; mentre il titolo, com- 
*‘unque solido, é sempre esposto ad oscillazioni che, se pure non grandi, sono 
“sempre imprevedute e imprevedibili nella loro misura ed espongono quindi ad 
* eventuali sorprese in una liquidazione immediata che sia imposta dal panico, 
‘ provocato dalle improvise domande di rimborso nei momenti di crisi.” 
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the credit of local bodies is less likely to be affected by political 
crises. And, thanks to such organisation, the savings banks find 
themselves assisted in their work by a spirit of local patriotism 
and pride in local institutions on the one hand, and by direct 
acquaintance with local circumstances on the other; they are in 
consequence more adaptable to circumstances. The system has 
worked admirably, and all the more so since, under the circum- 
stances indicated, the savings banks could be, and have been, 
allowed absolute freedom with regard to the employment of their 
moneys, subject only to government approval of their general 
‘“‘ plan” of investment, which allots so many per cent. to State 
securities, so many to mortgage securities, so many to loans on 
personal security, and so on. By this means not only are savings 
banks enabled to earn considerably better profits, to the benefit of 
the depositors, but their machinery is also turned to a new use, 
and the banks have become extremely serviceable, not only for 
collecting but also for distributing moneys, for fructifying purposes. 
They are even put into requisition to liquify once more the huge 
sums injudiciously fixed in hopeless unproductiveness in the coffers 
of such bodies as the Old Age Pensions Department. Those 
offices must not lend directly for industrial or agricultural pur- 
poses. (Since a few years they may lay out a small part of their 
funds in working men’s dwellings.) The savings banks form a 
convenient and most appreciated link between the heaps of gold 
stored up and their fructifying employment. They lend freely on 
personal security, and, as I am assured in all quarters, as good as 
never make a loss. There are independent banks as well, corpora- 
tions, or joint stock companies—the old savings bank of Hamburg 
holding its 2,400,000/. of deposits, that of Dresden holding 
3,200,0001., that of Frankfort 2,600,000/., and the two large banks 
of Austria, Prague with about 10,000,cool., and Vienna with 
20,000,000/. of deposits. The rate of interest varies considerably, 
and very many banks have absolutely no maximum limit. 
Savings banking is made purely a matter of business, in which it 
is understood that no profit is to be realised, but a substantial 
reserve fund must be accumulated. Allowing for the ample sums 
deposited with the people’s banks, which in Germany are at the 
height of their activity and prosperity, the sum of 212,536,500/. 
held in that country at the close of 1894 seems a considerable 
accumulation. 

Hungary would, as M. von Jekelfalussy explains in his in- 
teresting volume on the Hungarian “ Millennium,” no doubt have 
had municipal savings banks like Germany and Austria, had it, 
like them, possessed municipal self-government before the day of 
Count Beust. As it is, the work of collecting savings has fallen . 
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for the most part into the hands of joint stock companies, not all 
of which have adopted a self-denying ordinance with regard to 
dividend. Their business will presumably be materially trenched 
upon in the future by the new Post Office Savings Banks, which 
appear to be extending their operations fast, and which, together 
with the congenerous savings banks of Austria, form a highly 
interesting feature in the economic organisation of the Hapsburg 
monarchy. Powerful as is the banking interest both in Austria 
and in Hungary, dread of it has not deterred the Legislature from 
carrying the principle of popular banking, which lies, of course, 
at the bottom of all savings bank work, far beyond the application 
given to it elsewhere. Not content with making the Post Office 
Savings Banks handy deposit institutions for the poor, the Austrian 
and Hungarian Legislatures have turned them to account as 
drawing and transmitting banks as well. And the new business 
has proved most attractive and successful. Its convenience is 
generally appreciated, and nobody seems to complain. Accordingly 
the business is rapidly spreading, and has already became inter- 
national. The Post Office Savings Banks of course possess this 
advantage, to start with, that they have, so to speak, their 
own “clearing house” ready made, and can therefore transmit 
assignments in large volume without actually moving money. 
Every account has to be secured by a small fixed deposit (the 
minimum is 8/.), on which interest is allowed, as on other balances 
in this department, but at a lower rate than upon savings. The 
Post Office has the right to refuse to take accounts, and also to 
close them, should it have reason to complain of its customers. It 
repays itself for its work by small fees levied upon transactions 
and a halfpenny stamp taken upon each cheque. The turnover 
in this department is considerably larger than in the savings de- 
partment. ‘The difference in respect of the balances carried over 
is not equally great. One more peculiar feature of the Austrian 
and Hungarian Post Office banking deserves notice. It is this— 
that rural letter carriers are employed to collect deposits on their 
beats. The official Report directly attributes much of the rather 
striking increase in deposits, standing to the credit more particu- 
larly of juvenile depositors, to their vigorous exertions. 

One brief word of mention is due to the savings bank system 
of the Scandinavian kingdoms. Its characteristic feature is: 
perfect autonomy of the banks (apart from the Post Office Banks of 
Sweden), coupled with stringent control and the power of sum- 
marily closing insolvent banks. In Denmark freedom is carried to 
the furthest limit. There the Government takes particular 
care to make it understood that it is absolutely not in any way 
responsible for savings banks and their deposits. And this 
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absence of official connexion seems generally understood. Never- 
theless the figures given in the Inspector-General’s Annual Report 
show that the little kingdom with its tiny population of barely 
2,200,000 holds in savings the almost incredible amount of 
about 30,000,000/., not very much less than all colossal Russia. 
The savings bank of Copenhagen alone has nearly 6,000,000/. in 
its custody, as much as the large Savings Bank of Paris. If a 
tree may be judged by its fruits, here is something to bé proud of. 
One particular noteworthy feature in the system of Scandinavian 
Government control is this, that upon a balance sheet showing a 
bond fide deficit of 5 per cent. on the deposits, the Government is 
entitled mercilessly to wind up the defaulting bank. 

Switzerland has kept its savings banks as independent as 
Denmark, without introducing similar supervision, or anything 
like it, until quite recently. Of late years some cantonal govern- 
ments have taken power to inspect. The result is about as 
satisfactory as in Denmark, for at the close of 1595, the Republic 
held in savings about 36,000,000/. to its 3,000,000 inhabitants. It 
is, however, not certain that all this accumulation represents bond 
fide saving, and to some smal]l extent, at any rate, the amount 
is artificially swelled by. an overflow from France—the natural 
consequence of excessive limitation of maximum deposits in that 
country. Of the 4,855 new depositors bringing their money to the 
Savings Bank of Geneva in 1895—the year in which the reduction 
to 1,500 francs took effect in France—1,939, that is 40 per cent., 
were French. There may be a warning in this, perhaps not to 
ourselves, removed as we are by our silver streak from the sources 
of possible competition, but to Continental States which, lke 
France, are intent upon relieving the Treasury at the cost of 
would-be savers. The Swiss Savings Banks thoroughly under- 
stand it to be their task to make their money fructify after having 
first collected it. When they began work, they were in this 
unique position, that their country had no National Debt for them 
to invest in. No Treasury has stepped in since to claim their 
money as a forced loan. The banks accordingly remain free. 
More than half the funds collected go into mortgages, a further 
quarter into advances on securities. Very little is invested in 
debentures, bonds, and the like. Much is lent at alow rate of 
interest to philanthropic institutions and other establishments of 
public utility. So the money fructifies. ‘There is nothing more 
“full of life or more indicative of prosperity than savings banks 
“which truly understand their task.”® So writes M: Guillaume 
Fatio in his prize essay on Swiss Savings Banks, institutions 


6 «Rien de plus vivant, rien de plus pros rere, ue les caisses d’é parene qui 
, be) q 
Se comprennent leur tache.’’ 
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which in virtue of profitable employment still manage to pay their 
depositors 33 per cent.,and which live on, solvent and sound, 
from 1787; 1805, 1809, and other early dates. For all the 
principal banks are of old foundation. One feature particularly 
worthy of remark about Swiss popular economy is the large 
amount of saving going on among young people. It is in part the 
result of the educational system adopted, which is known to be as 
excellent as it is democratic. Hvery child is taught to save at 
school. Its centumes and rappen find their way surely enough into 
some money box or other. People’s banks, saving societies and 
“compulsory ’”’ savings banks take over the young folk emerging 
from their first youth, and teachthem to save to better purpose, 
in a manner which has the advantage of fiaing their savings where 
they are not likely to be squandered. Hverybody helps to 
stimulate thrift. The Canton of Neuchatel has a volunteer agent 
of the local savings bank, acting for it, in every hamlet. 

Italy is, as I should like to point out—since the fact is not 
generally realised—the original home of savings banks. Centuries 
before Priscilla Wakefield and Delessert set up their little pioneer 
banks in Tottenham and Paris, 8. Barnabas of Terni and his 
brother Recollects gave to Italy those useful institutions, the 
Monti di Pieta, which were not only pawn shops, but popular 
banks as well, and more particularly savings banks. The Monte 
di Pieta of Rome in course of time became an especial favourite 
-with the depositing public, alike the rich and the poor. Thus 
were the means found for helping the needy with loans, so to 
speak, from their own resources. The same system still survives 
in France, at Nancy (it was in force up to a few years ago at 
Avignon), in Spain at Madrid—a large bank holding about 
2,000,000/. in deposits—at Barcelona, and in other towns, and 
almost throughout Brazil. In Italy we have a specimen of this 
old type—which was otherwise finally suppressed in 1887— 
surviving in the useful and admirably managed Monte dei Paschi 
of Siena. Since 1875 Italy has Post Office Banks. I am anxious 
to point out that the country owes them to M. Luzzatti, who 
prepared the scheme under Sella, and who is at the same time the 
creator of the Italian Banche Popolari, and the declared patron of 
ordinary savings banks, besides being a very serviceable friend, 
more particularly at present, in his second term of office as 
Minister of the Treasury, to the commercial banks. Nowhere is 
there less of that dog-in-the-manger jealousy between deposit 
institutions, which in some other countries stands so much in the 
way of their healthy development, as in Italy. Why bankers 
should dread savings banks or people’s banks, and look upon them 
as rivals, I have never been able to understand. As well might a 
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university be jealous of elementary schools, or a regimental 
adjutant of the recruiting sergeant. They are feeders, not foes, 
economic go-carts for economic children, trainers preparing folk 
for banking custom. In Italy the savings banks were the very 
first to help the co-operative people’s banks and put them upon 
their legs. They saw their own advantage in this, as well as 
their duty, and helped them readily and effectively. JI have been 
at special pains to trace in Italy whether one kind of saving has 
trenched upon another. I have been to the directors of the great 
savings kanks—Milan, which holds 20,000,000/. m deposits, 
Bologna, Cremona, Imola, &c., all of them places in which 
co-operative banking is strong. The directors have fetched out 
their books and shown me that there had been no loss to them- 
selves. New facilities had produced new savings. It is precisely 
the same thing with the Post Office banks. The Post Office 
Banks hold in Italy a large number of very small accounts. But 
these only represent about a fifth or a sixth of the entire amount 
deposited. ‘‘ We do not wish the Post Office Banks to hold more.” 
So the late Postmaster-Goneral, M. Ferraris, explained to me at 
Rome. ‘‘ We do not want to interfere with the work of the other 
‘“‘ banks which, being independent and self-governed, local and the 
“outcome of local enterprise, ought to be allowed to do all that 
“they can. We simply want to stand in reserve, so that no man 
‘‘may be able to complain that he has not a savings bank within 
“reach.” The words quoted from M. Fatio’s book with regard to 
Swiss Savings Banks apply to the very letter to the Italian, whose 
praise I need scarcely sing, seeing that it has been sung with far 
better effect than I could give to my laudations by Léon Say, 
who was a particular admirer of these useful Italian Savings 
Banks, which send the money saved in the shop or on the farm 
back to the shop or the farm to earn more, giving seed to the sower 
and bread to the eater, before it returns “not void” to the 
source from which it first came. It seems an ideal picture of 
savings banking.” There is, indeed, a warning reverse side. 
Wherever local patriotism, so to call it—local interest in the bank— 
is not strong enough to lead men of the best quality to come 
forward freely and undertake the management, as a labour of 
love, the banks are apt to fall into decay. M. Laurent quotes a 
long list of insolvent banks which had to be wound up; and the 
Statistical Office of Italy in its Report lengthens the catalogue.® 

7 The Government has, however, very stringent powers of inspection, and may 
wind up a savings bank which does not comply with the rules or is shown, upon 
inquiry, to be insolvent. 

8 The official report for 1893 shows no fewer than twenty-eight ordinary 


savings banks to have made a loss, the total deficit amounting to 708,031 lire = 
28,0001, 
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However, this is a case evidently of ‘‘Abusus non tollit usum.”’ 
Because there are Messina, Sarzana, Barletta, &c., it does not 
follow that we should not maintain Milan, Bologna, Verona, any 
more than we should wind up Glasgow and Liverpool because we 
have had to wind up Bilston. Wherever there is a congenial 
environment and scope for such free local banks, they seem indeed 
to represent the beau ideal of savings institutions. 

Before I take final leave of my subject, I would ask to be 
allowed to cast just one hurried glance at the savings institutions 
established among our kinsmen beyond seas. Should any of us 
distrust continental example, here we have our own flesh and 
blood giving us the benefit of their experience, which on some 
points happens to differ not a ttle from our own. In the Crown 
Colonies Crown influence and the policy of restriction appear 
indeed to have in some places gone even beyond what they are in 
this country. For by the latest ordinances the prerogative of 
deciding what is to be done with savings is vested, not in the 
local government, but in the Secretary of State at home. Some 
ordinances go so far as to prescribe that not on any account shall 
any part of the funds collected “be applied in any way to the 
‘“ purposes of this colony, or be invested in any loan of money to 
‘‘be raised in this colony for any purpose whatever.” In the 
self-coverning colonies, on the other hand, we indeed find Govern- 
ment Banks and Post Office Banks, but both exercising far 
greater freedom than their counterparts in this country. Their 
accounts are in every case kept distinct from those of the 
Treasury; their surpluses are credited to themselves. The Cape 
Government, though at the present time it invests only at 2? per 
cent., is in a position to continue paying 3% per cent. on its Post 
Office banks deposits, because its older holdings in its own 
securities, paying at the rate of 4 and 5 per cent., enable it to do 
so. In Natal the Government is free to pas Government 
Savings Banks moneys in securities of any colony or dependency 
of Great Britain. In Western Australia the Post Office depart- 
ment may invest its funds in shares and in municipal loans, in 
mortgages—in mortgages up to 7,000/. on any one property. The 
limit was raised to that sum from 3,000l. in the last session, with 
the approval of both Houses. There was a strong feeling in 
favour of extending it still further, to 10,c00/, The Prime 
Minister explained to the Assembly the great difficulty there was 
in investing savings bank money. There was then 300,000/. or 
400,000/, awaiting investment. “Of that amount 220,000/. will go 
“ for the Perth Waterworks” (how different from what we do with 
savings banks money in England!), ‘‘and then a considerable 
‘amount will be left. The alteration of the law will lead to a 
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‘‘ larger amount being deposited.’’ (There is no talk there of 
restrictions to reduce savings.) Mr. Forrest instanced, as a case 
showing the utility of freer investment, the loan made by the 
Post Office Banks to the city of Perth in taking up almost the 
whole amount of a debenture loan issued. The security continued 
good, the price of the debentures had gone up. The money 
earned the bank 5 per cent. In Tasmania the Post Office Banks 
are required to set apart 10 per cent. of their profits as a reserve 
fund, until 25 per cent. of the deposits is soaccumulated. The de- 
partment may lend out savings banks money on mortgages or other- 
wise on security. In New Zealand the Post Office Savings Banks 
Act gives the Government discretion to select investments. The 
number of such at present in force includes borough debentures, 
gas, harbour board, and river board debentures, besides a good 
many more. ‘T'he independent savings banks of the colonies of 
course enjoy very much wider latitude. The two old banks 
of Montreal and Quebec are under no other obligation than 
to invest 20 per cent. of their funds in Dominion securities. 
The Directors of the Trustee Banks at the Cape are bidden to 
‘lay out and invest upon such Colonial securities as they shall 
‘“ think fit.” A most interesting speciality in the way of invest- 
ment is that allowed to, and readily practised by, the “‘ Commis- 
“ sioners’ Savings Banks” in Victoria, which are really govern- 
ment institutions, since the governor appoints the Commissioners, 
and may remove officers, and since the colony is answerable for 
the deposits lodged. But they are administered, so to speak, as 
Trustee Banks. The Commissioners may invest in mortgages, in 
loans to corporations, and to shires and borough councils. Since 
1894 they are also authorised to lend money to tarmers, after 
valuation. The demand for such loans is rather considerable, and 
the practice is described as “a notable success.”’ By 30th June, 
1896, the Commissioners had lent out in all 151,257/. 11s. 8d. 
There was evidence to show that the money was being put to good 
use, and the payments for interest (5 per cent.), and sinking fund 
(2 per cent.), were being punctually made. Such employment 
of savings banks money has provided a new outlet for the ‘“ very 
‘* limited field open to the Commissioners for investment.” “ It 
‘‘ should not be forgotten,” so the Commissioners add, ‘“ that the 
‘‘ value of farmers’ loan business is reciprocal, as the Commis- 
‘“‘ sioners must find profitable employment for the ever increasing 
‘funds of depositors.’’ Accordingly they appear resolved to 
continue and extend the practice. 

Turning to the United States, we find that until quite recently 
savings bank business there was entirely free, unhampered, and 
unhindered by government interference or even supervision. Only 
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recently have some States begun to introduce measures of control. 
It seems hkely that sooner or later, in consideration of their mani- 
fest convenience, Post Office Savings Banks will be introduced. 
Otherwise, if the amount of deposits collected, which the Comp- 
troller of the Currency shows to have been at the end of October, 
1895, nearly 400,000,000/., may be taken as a test, the system 
pursued, which is practically that of conducting savings banking 
on a thoroughly business-like footing, but in entire freedom, has 
certainly not proved itself wanting in efficiency. It is true that. 
the 400,0c0,000/. include deposits, the figures of which appear to 
indicate capitalist owners. The Americans, making sure of 
employing their funds well, will not hear of maximum limits. 
“The widening of the area of their operations, so as to embrace 
“‘the higher orders and a greater number of beneficiaries,” so 
writes Mr. Kdgar EH. Werner, in his article on Savings Banks in 
the ‘“ Eneyclopedia Americana,” “has had a salutary effect. 
‘“‘ Experience has demonstrated that these institutions lose none of 
“their efficiency as promoters of industry, sobriety, and thrift 
“among the poorer classes for the reason that others more 
“favoured are allowed to share in their benefit.” My own im- 
pression, from what I have seen both at home and abroad, is 
rather, that the poor like to be depositors in banks in which they 
know that their wealthier brethren deposit. It makes the deposit 
institution more attractive. in their eyes. It removes something 
of the sows-entendu stigma of poverty and of lower caste which 
might be held to cling to a bank reserved only for the poor. 

The rapid snrvey which by your permission I have been able 
to take of savings institutions existing in various parts of the 
world, has presented to us the satisfactory spectacle of thrift 
extending and developing everywhere, quickened by a variety of 
methods rather striking considering that the work performed is 
really all one. Had I time to go into details, | could go on to show 
that the greater is the variety of methods called into requisition, 
the more competing agencies are brought into play, not only the 
greater but the more stimulating and satisfactory, and the more 
educating, is the result. The review brings home to us the truth of 
the maxim which our veteran savings bank manager, Mr. Meikle, 
of Glasgow, has laid down, to the effect that the real secret of 
success in all savings bank managemeut consists in “facilities.” I 
have heard Germans, Italians, French conversant with the matter 
sum up their experience in almost precisely the same terms. You 
cannot stimulate saving too much. If you would do good you must 
become all things to all men, “go into the highways and hedges 
“and compel them to come in,” imitating the excellent educa- 
tional system of Switzerland, in not leaving your pupils alone till 
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you have actually landed them, at the end of their journey, in the 
haven of modest capitalism, where self-interest and experience 
acquired may be relied upon to pilot them further. The Austrian 
country postman scouring his district for pence, the Italian Post 
Office taking stamps down to $d., the United States Savings Banks 
(and some agricultural banks in Germany) hawking about their 
savings bank counters, our own receivers of collecting banks visit- 
ing the factories and workmen’s homes to snatch up coppers fresh 
from the paying-clerk’s table, the German savings banks opening 
their doors—much as Mr. Bartley’s Penny Bank does here—at the 
oddest possible hours, when working men have time to visit them— 
all these things help to teach practically the same lesson. We 
seem intent here upon having only one agency at work. Hxperience 
abroad goes to show that the more agencies are at work, Govern- 
ment Banks, Post Office Banks, independent banks, people’s banks, 
working side by side, the more savings are gathered up in the 
large draw-net cast out to catch fish of all sizes. 

Let us apply the lesson. We are talking of adopting further 
restrictions in our savings system, so as to make people save 
less, in order that we may be encumbered with less of their 
money. But do we really mean to discourage saving? Then let 
us frankly say so, and eliminate from our Savings Banks Acts the 
worn-out phrase, which will have become meaningless, about “‘ the 
‘expediency of encouraging thrift.” T'he evidence which I have 
been permitted to lay before you of the doings of savings banks 
elsewhere is bound to suggest this reflection, that there may 
possibly be a better way open to us than that of narrowing the 
channel of inflow, and that is widening the reservoir. I do not 
say that the evidence is conclusive as referring to ourselves; but 
certainly it deserves consideration. After all, our child’s ill health 
may be due not to any viciousness in the natural tendency which 
Providence has implanted into it to grow, but to excessive swad- 
dling and binding up on our part, treating it like a German baby. 
There are two points, more in particular, which come out strongly 
in a comparison made between our own savings bank system and 
the systems of other countries. In the first place, scarcely any- 
where outside the United Kingdom, except in Japan, Poland, 
Brazil, and more second rate countries, where saving ‘is in its 
infancy, do we find the savings banks made subordinate to, and 
thereby necessarily subservient to the interests of, the Treasury. 
Elsewhere it is the Minister of Commerce, or the Minister of the 
Interior, the Comptroller of the Currency, all of them officers of 
State who have no direct interest in the handling of funds, who 
superintend the savings banks. There is no possibility there of 
a clashing of interests. The point is not one purely of form. 
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““Whose bread I eat, his service I do;” so says a German proverb. 
Cujus regio, ejus religio. Our arrangement makes, as Mr. Meikle 
has pointed out in the evidence given before the Parliamentary: 
Committee of 1888, the Chancellor of the Exchequer ‘at once 
“buyer and seller of our funds,” which, so our witness adds, 
“is scarcely fair.”’ His cancellarian shirt is apt to assert itself as 
clinging more closely to his skin than his savings banks coat. 
The interests of the savings banks are, in other words, apt to be 
subordinated to those of the Hxchequer, as indeed they have been 
not once or twice only. The arrangement in fact directly violates 
one of the cardinal rules laid down in all our savings banks 
legislation, that is, that no person acting as trustee of savings 
banks funds should have any personal or official interest in their 
administration or profits. The unquestionably urgent consideration 
of security for the depositors’ funds in the initial stage of their 
being handed in, which Mr. Gladstone rightly, of course, put 
forward, has very naturally pushed into the background for the 
time the even more weighty consideration, which more particulariy 
occupied the very competent Parliamentary Committee of 1858, 
with regard to the subsequent custody and administration of the 
funds. That committee was not by any means adverse to State 
guardianship, but it insisted that the administrators, whoever they 
might be, should have only one interest to safeguard, the interest of 
the depositors, that they should be “Trustees.” It is the duality 
of interest at present prevailing, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who has to provide cheap money for the nation, and to save the 
country from the burthen of excessive balances, being also guardian 
of the depositors, whose interest it is to have much money laid by 
and make the most of it, which has brought us to our impasse. 
We have the confession of a Chancellor of the Exchequer himself 
to this effect, in his own words. ‘‘The more business the Post 
“« Office transacts,”’ so said Mr. Goschen ten years ago, “‘ the better 
“ satisfied are the officials; they are very ambitious to extend its 
“transactions.” Rightly so, I should say, and the more they do 
this,.the greater praise do they deserve from the public. ‘ But as 
“Chancellor of the Exchequer I am adverse to any measure 
“ which would largely increase the already gigantic amount stand- 
“‘ine to the credit of depositors.’”’ Here we have a conflict of 
interests, the subordination of fiduciary duty to departmental 
frankly owned to. Now picture to yourselves an administrative 
board constituted like what the French Oaisse des Dépéts et 
Consignations was intended to be,a strictly unselfish, disinterested, 
and careful body of trustees, acting with a single mind for the 
saving depositors, using their judgment to the best of their power 
to turn the accumulated money to the best possible account, con- 
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sistently with absolute safety, and being allowed ample means of 
doing so, and this conflict of interests, this duality of object, the 
making the savings banks the Cinderella of the Treasury, at once 
ceases. The Post Office will receive praise instead of blame for 
doing its duty, and will be stimulated into doing some more by 
the knowledge that it is not working purely for another. Our 
first demand, if we really want saving to be further encouraged, 
should, I think, be to the effect that the present unnatural union 
be brought to an end, and someone be set to watch the milk who 
has no interest in lapping it up. 

The second point really arises out of the first. We compel 
savings banks to put all their funds into consols. The legislation 
of 1891 and 1893 has further strengthened this obligation, straining 
it to the point that at Glasgow the bond has actually snapped. 
Now, as observed, when we first invited, and afterwards compelled, 
savings banks to invest in consols, we had plenty of consols and 
little money, and consols were reckoned practically the only trust- 
worthy security. Now, we have a national debt of 652,540,105/., 
of which 589,146,878J. is in consols, and we pay it off at the rate 
of about 8,000,000/. a year. We have savings banks holdings of 
about 168,000,000/., increasing at the rate of about 11,000,000l. a 
year. Subdivide distances as you will, if this twofold rate of 
progress continues, and you insist upon keeping both moving 
bodies on the same track, within a measurable distance of time 
the point must be reached at which Achilles will overtake the 
tortoise; in other words, go on raising the price of consols against 
yourselves as you will, up to 200/., or 300/., or 500/., if savings 
moneys must go into consols, at some time or other your stock 
of consols will be exhausted. And what then? Your proposal 
appears to be, to wait till that deadlock has actually been reached. 
Will you then adopt Southey’ s recommendation and create a new 
national debt, merely for the sake of providing a convenient 
investment? There is no occasion for doing this. There are 
investments ‘now in plenty which did not exist in 1817 and 1828, 
and which are safer than consols were then. There are municipal 
securities, there are colonial securities, there .are river board, 
earpour board securities, and a multitude besides, as fully guaran- 
teed, with the danger of depreciation ee to political complica- 
tions removed. 

It is at any rate possible that the proper escape from our 
dilemma may lie in the direction in which other nations have very 
offectually found safety, that is, in greater freedom in the ermploy- 
ment of funds. There are custodians available in plenty of whom 
it cannot be @ priori assumed that God Almighty did not give them 
as good and dependable heads to think and judge with as He gave 
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to the National Debt Commissioners. In 1869, so Mr. Meikle 
deposed in the Parliamentary Inquiry of 1888 and 1889, Sir A. 
Spearman, no mean judge in the matter, himself Comptroller 
in those days, specifically suggested that trustee bank trustees 
should avail themselves of the greater facility of judging 
of the value of securities which they possess, being on the 
spot, and “ recommended us under the power we possess to invest 
‘“‘in safe local securities.’”” He said: ‘‘The trustees are well able 
“to judge.” Sir Alexander’s successors now argue altogether the 
other way. We hear that in 1891 colonial securities were ruled 
out of court because some of them are doubtful, and the National 
Debt Commissioners, laying down hard and fast rules once for all, 
could not discriminate. But a body of trustees may. The same 
thing applies to municipal securities; and in addition many loans 
to municipalities and rate levying corporations have been dis- 
allowed, though they represent absolutely the safest security 
existing, an ideal one for savings banks, since they repay the 
exact amount which they first take up. There is the Trust 
Investment Act of 1889. Why should not that apply to savings 
banks? Do Chancellors of the Exchequer, who deprecate such 
application, really mean that the choice of securities made in that 
Act is an unsafe one, misleading to trustees? Then it constitutes 
a grievous wrong. However, such an explanation is absolutely 
inconceivable. But if the choice made be good, why should it not 
apply to the savings banks? I want, in passing, to point out how 
very much and how very directly this question of savings banks 
investments concerns town councils, county councils, and other 
corporate bodies who have occasion to borrow money, and for 
whose purposes savings banks have in the past been found 
particularly appropriate. 

To sum up, we have ways open to us alternative to that of 
restricting saving, which at any rate deserve to be considered. 
We have part of our apparatus ready, which only requires to be 
partially remodelled to adapt it to the larger demands put upon it. 
We have our Posts Office Savings Banks doing admirable service. 
Nobody will want to do away with them. But you may make 
them even more useful by freeing them from embarrassing 
shackles and placing them under an authority which will not rate 
them, as Mr. Goschen has done, for being unduly ‘“‘ ambitious,” 
when they simply try to do their duty. Our trustee banks have 
become the veritable step-child of official economists. But there 
is much useful work which they effectively do, which a Post 
Office Bank could neveraccomplish. A Post Office Bank is a brick 
building with a slot in it through which to receive pence. It has 
no mouth, no mind, no heart. It cannot give advice as trustee 
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banks do to much good purpose. It cannot go into the world to 
preach the gospel of thrift, bringing back converts to its counters. 
Tt does not observe secrecy as trustee banks do. It does not 
arouse local interest stimulating pride in its success, as do the 
distinctively local trustee banks of Glasgow, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Bradford, Hull, and others, and it is not nearly as 
economical. Its expenses amount to 64d. per transaction and 
gs. per cent. on the funds, as contrasted with 4d. per transaction 
and 3s. 8d. per cent. on the funds in the Trustee Bank of Glasgow, 
which holds about 7,250,000/. to about 170,000/. held by the 
local Post Office Banks. There are many trustee banks which one 
could see wound up with equanimity, even with satisfaction. 
Their day has gone by, they are no longer suited to the circum- 
stances of the time. But it will be an ill day for this country 
when the banks which have become strong, localised institutions 
like Glasgow, Manchester, Moorfields, are compelled to close their 
doors. The striking success which these banks have attained, 
among our “canny” brethren of the north, the particularly 
powerful hold which they have acquired on the population of 
Scotland, ought, for one thing, to argue in their favour. But 
there are other grounds. They have more particularly given 
remarkably satisfactory proof of their competency in investing 
funds profitably and with safety—which is the very thing of all 
others wanted in our present dilemma. As the Chief Registrar of 
Friendly Societies has deposed before the last Committee of 
Inquiry, there has not, so far as can be ascertained, ever been a 
loss even upon their “ special investments,” that peculiar bugbear 
of Downing Street, but the desideratum of depositors. The 
present regulations cramp them and threaten finally to strangle 
them. Mr. Bartley has suggested that they should escape from 
the peril by reconstituting themselves as Joint Stock Companies. 
Joint Stock Companies unfortunately suggest profit, dividend, 
and, moreover, make control and inquiry difficult, if not illusory, 
whereas all savings banks managers are agreed that inquiry 
and control cannot be too severe and too searching. ‘‘ Appelons 
“le contréle” so frankly states M. Rostand, the most out- 
spoken advocate of free savings banking abroad, ‘“ mais repous- 
“ sons lintrusion.”” There is more to be said for Mr. Bartley’s 
alternative proposal, to convert the Trustee Banks into char- 
tered corporations. It might be possible to reconstitute them 
to as great advantage under the Industrial and Provident Societies 
Act, which under its banking clauses gives almost absolute liberty. 
I have been asked if municipalities, for instance the London County 
Council, could form municipal savings banks such as the large 
municipal savings banks abroad, which render admirable ser- 
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vice. The law seems adverse to this. But county and town 
councils might do much to support trustee banks and encourage 
ancillary institutions such as penny banks, school banks and 
collecting banks. And they could do very much to stimulate 
action of a third kind for which the time certainly seems 
come. 

In 1887, speaking in Parliament on the same subject, Sir J. 
Lubbock called attention to what he called the ‘‘ Workmen’s 
** Banks ” of the Continent, those co-operative ‘“‘ People’s Banks,”’ 
which have shown themselves not only so remarkably safe that 
in Prussia law courts allow trust moneys to be deposited with 
them, but also serviceable in the application of the moneys col- 
lected to fructifying uses beyond anything which might have been 
expected. If there is an educational principle in savings banks, 
as I maintain that there should be, if State action and patronage 
in this matter are intended, as they should be, only to act as “‘ the 
“ schoolmaster’ to train the poor for better things, here are 
the institutions to which savings banks should lead up—self-help 
savings banks, in which the savers collect and administer their 
own savings, for their own profit, and under their own responsi- 
bility. Vicarious providence is, after all, only a half virtue. The 
State, so we are generally agreed, ought to do for men only what 
men cannot do for themselves. Make the men provident them- 
selves and for themselves, and you will not need to be provident 
for them. 

In time past it might be argued that our working men and 
‘generally the people who deposit their money in savings banks, were 
not ripe for such independent, self-governing action. In view of 
the signal success of our great co-operative associations, our trade 
unions, our friendly societies, this can no longer be maintained. The 
men can very well look after their own interests. There is room 
enough for such banks by the side of our Post Office Banks, Trustee 
Banks, School Banks, and all the preliminary and ancillary ser- 
vices. If you will let them work freely side by side, you may 
relieve the Treasury of its embarrassment without stopping 
the fruitful current of savings, and render richly serviceable 
for fructifying uses colossal and gigantic stores of money which 
now are unprofitably ‘ stockinged ” in Consols, unproductive 
cand almost running to waste like the Scriptural “ pound ” 
wrapped up in a napkin. I have shown you what freedom in 
this matter accomplishes abroad, not only among continentals but 
‘among our own cousins beyond seas. I leave it to you to judge 
whether in some way or other we may not apply the same elastic 
method, at any rate, to some extent and in some qualified form, to 
-our own case. We cannot, as a nation, do without thrift. And 
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for thrift, as Mr. Gladstone has pointed out, self-help is by far the 
best agent. There is still, and there always will be, scope for 
State action in the matter. Our economic babes must in the first 
stages be suckled with milk. But do not let us carry our suckling 
process beyond its proper bounds. We see to what serious ex- 
tent it embarrasses us. ‘It is self-help,’ so Mr. Gladstone 
has written, “which makes the man; and man-making is 
“the aim which the Almighty has everywhere impressed upon 
‘“ereation. It is thrift by which self-help for the masses, 
‘‘ dependent upon labour, is principally made effective. In them: 
“ thritt is the symbol and the instrument of independence and 
‘- liberty, indispensable conditions of permanent good.” Do not 
let us unduly narrow to them for the sake of mere departmental 
convenience, or the exclusive interest of a small class of rich men, 
the power of obtaining that “good.” The chief sufferer by such 
course would be the nation. 
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Taste I.—TZhe following Comparative Statement of the Transactions of 
Post Office Savings Banks only ir Various Countries is given in the 
last French Oficial Report, showing the Accounts on 31st December, 
1895. 


[The figures do not in every instance agree with those which I have received 
from the countries in question. | 
































Number Balance Mean Value | Depositors| Deposits to 
Country. | of of Deposits in he macnes to 1,000 Yanaiaiion: 
| Deposits. Francs. Francs. | Population.| in Francs. 
Austria— 

eee vopart: \ 1,110,091 | 110,620,780 | 99°65 | -46'00 | 4,588-90 
8 need wh \ 28,363 | 136,854,820 | 4,80749 | 100 | 5,556-90 
Belgium cssecssece 882,370 | 318,466,372 | 360°92 | 137-64 | 49,676-67 
Canada wesc: PZB 2 KS 146,263,918 | 1,166°81 25°00 | 29,253:00 
mee Tdge 2,488,075 | 753,458,527 | 30282 | 64:55 | 19,548-41 

Hungary— 
Beck: SICA 296,865 | 27,145,492 98:15 | 16:00 | 1,444*00 
B id oe \ 3,767 | 18,170,542 | 4,82361 | 940-00 
OLS Cay eee 2,896,768 | 448,622,323 154°86 | 102°00 | 15,763°46 
Netherlands ....... .... 499,963 92,788,254 185°60 | 104°03 | 19,3848°43 
United Kingdom....| 6,453,597 |2,446,724,375 379°12 | 164°00 | 62,275°00 
BEMPELCTIY, covey ess Fait sanuir’s 408,288 53,483,725 130°99 83°co | 10,872°58 








TasE II.—Depositors in Savings Banks in Different Countries in 1894. 
[Copied from the official “ Statistical Abstract” of the United States. ] 





Amount of Deposits Average Amount 














Depositors. in pee ae 

Savings Banks. Depositor. 
No. 25 Ets cde 

United Kingdom ........ 7,579,709 132,740 470 17310e.e 
POSTE se ceticsnecaeusdecacases LE,187 17,480,753 1514 7 
ORIN G hocks suoctectssseecee _ 623,918 12,069,320 23° - 9 
POU AI Ge <ccessceccnesnaderesei | 776,718 8,668,500 Lica Ss 
Austria-Hungary ....... 4,625,183 170,618,111 3617 9 
BU IRAIS Matty syseost vcs asonaent 1,053,699 17,092,683 l6y-4> 5 
MR ee scans cinta maces gs 4,593,210 79,081,017 17> 4° 4 
BEANO OS A Bc ccacocd acrevssdenes 8,608,275 156,752,520 18 4 2 
Denmeark............... er | 943,594, 30,002,301 Sis hae TE 
United States...........00. 4,875,519 ° eWiiexe. fy hie Li RA 
Be ORALCAINT 004450, ccvecornsn sats 240,195 11,995,621 49 18 10 
EAUISTYSIASID:.«..d0ccsrencceseres 894,879 26,097,176 29% Sets 
35,826,086 1,039,606,685 29 0 0 





_ Note.—The returns used for the comparison are not of strictly correspond- 
ing dates. The figure quoted for the United Kingdom leaves out of account 
the “Stock Investments,” which are undoubtedly savings. 
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APPENDIX to Mr. H. W. Wotrr’s Paper. 


A Review of the Savings Banks Systems of Different Countries. 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


France. 


France has both Post Office savings banks and: independent, 
or semi-independent, ‘‘ordinary”’ savings banks. The latter, 
receiving by far the larger portion of the deposits, numbered at 
the close of 1896 545, with 1,517 branches and receiving offices in 
addition. Of 544 such banks existing in 1895, 457 were under 
the direction of municipal councils, 57 were independent institu- 
tions, 29 were something between the two (semi-autonomous), and 
i (at Nancy) formed an annexe to the local Mont de Piété, providing 
it with money and employing its funds in its business. In 
banks of the first description the municipal corporation approves 
the rules, nominates the directors, and guarantees the funds. The 
mayor is ex-officio chairman. The “independent” savings banks 
are organised as corporations. Directors are appointed by co- 
optation (election by subscribers having proved a failure). The 
bankers before opening business are required to show a capital 
sufficient to serve as guarantee fund. Some of the municipal and 
independent savings banks are very large. Thus Paris holds more 
than 6,000,000/. in deposits, Lyons and Marseilles hold close upon 
3,000,000/. each. In respect of supervision the ordinary savings 
banks are subordinated to a special department of the Ministry of 
Commerce, not to the Treasury. Up to 6th August, 1895, they 
were required to hand over all their receipts for investment to the 
Caisse des Dépéts et Consignations, which is a Government Board, 
altogether distinct from the Treasury, acting as official trustee. 
Since the date named they are allowed, with the consent of the 
Minister of Commerce, to retain part for independent investment. 
The Caisse allows the banks a uniform interest, standing now at 
3+ per cent. Out of that the banks are required to defray their 
expenses and lay up a reserve fund. The balance is available at 
their discretion for payment of interest, which now stands generally 
at 3 per cent. (as compared with 2# per cent. in the Post Office banks). 
Their own share capital and the reserve fund the “ ordinary ”’ 
savings banks are now allowed to investi at their pleasure in local 
(departmental and communal) securities, debentures of chambers 
of commerce and of the Crédit Foncier, and in buildings for their 
own use. In addition they are permitted, subject to the approval 
of the Minister of Commerce, to employ all their profits and one- 
fifth of their deposit capital in their own locality, investing it in 
bonds of Monts de Piété and other institutions recognised by law as 
of public utility, in the building or purchase of working men’s 
dwellings, in mortgage loans to building societies or bonds issued 
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by such societies, and in advances to co-operative banking societies. 
Moreover, provided that their own share capital reaches the pro- 
portion of 2 per cent. of their deposits, they are at liberty to apply 
one-fifth of their profits in payment of additional interest to 
depositors whose deposits have not exceeded 500 frs. in the year. 
Up to 6th August, 1895, the Cazsse des Dépéts et Consignations was 
obliged to invest all savings banks funds in public securities. 
Under the new law it may invest part of them in paid-up and 
saleable bonds (obligations négociables et libérées) of departments, 
of communes, of chambers of commerce, and of the Crédtt 
Foncier, having previously (since 1894) been permitted to lay out 
one-fifth of the reserve fund, which it is required to set apart, in 
amproved working men’s dwellings. Concurrently with these 
concessions the maximum limit fixed for deposits in savings 
-banks of all descriptions has been lowered to 1,500 frs. That 
limit has in the past varied exceedingly. In 1851 it was fixed at 
1,000 frs. Since then it has gone up to 2,oo00frs., to 3,000 frs., 
and down again to 2,ooofrs. and 1,500frs. The minimum limit 
is 50c. Deposits exceeding 1,500 frs. are relieved, if not reduced 
by the depositors, by “‘ automatic” purchase of rentes. (Five years 
are allowed for the reduction of old accounts.) Post Office banks 
likewise pay over their funds to the Cazsse des Dépéts et Consignations, 
observe the same limits, receive the same interest, but allow 
their depositors only 2} per cent. 

The last official report shows that at the close of 1895 there 
were 7,391 Post Office savings banks, holding among them 
753,458,527°90 frs. of deposits in 2,488,075 accounts. The average 
value of each account was 302°82 frs. The entire assets of the 
Department stood at 759,326,233°13 frs. The year’s transactions 
show a net increase of 62,614,067°52 frs. The reserve fund 
(compte de dotation) stood at 5,867,705°23 frs. The management 
expenses are put at 3,429,094°07 frs., the cost of each transaction 
at 83 ¢., the cost of management, calculated proportionately to 
business, at 45 c. per 100 frs. deposits. At the same date the ordi- 
nary savings banks held in deposit balances 3,395,460,185'15 frs. 
in 6,498,556 accounts, which raises the total number of accounts 
to 8,986,631, at the rate of about 23 per too population, and the 
deposits to 4,148,918,713°05 frs., or about 461°67 frs. per depositor 
and 1ogfrs. per inhabitant. In the ordinary savings banks alone the 
average value of each account in 1895 stood at 522°50 frs.; there 
were 170 depositors to 1,000 population and 88°55 frs. deposited 
per inhabitant. 

_ The effect of the lowering of the maximum limit under the 
law of 1895 is shown to have been very striking. The reduction 
took effect on 6th August, 1895. In the Post Office banks there 
was a trifling increase in the purchase of rentes to depositors, 
viz., 6,906,627°05 frs., to which must be added 604,717°85 frs. 
“automatic” purchases, making 7,511,344°90 frs. in all, as compared 
with 6,158,868°50 frs. in 1894 (but in 1893 the figure stood at 
75459,348'85 frs.). But the proportion of withdrawals to new 
deposits, which before 1893 (the year of the scare) had stood at 
73 and 75 per cent., rose to 89°3 per cent. Whereas in the five 
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months August to December, 1896 (in the Post Office banks alone), 
deposits had exceeded withdrawals by 20,149,686°29 frs.; in the 
corresponding period of 1895 withdrawals exceeded deposits by 
7,617,641°39 frs. In the place of 42 in 1890, and 50 in 1892, 
58 depositors to every 100 new deposits withdrew their accounts. 
In “ordinary ”’ savings banks the results are very clearly visible. 
in the transactions of 1896. In 1895 the deposits held on balance 
still went up from 3,286.521,927°65 frs. to 3,395,460,115°15 frs., 
the average value of each account rising proportionately from 
519°28 frs. to 522°50 frs. But in 1896 it is estimated that deposits 
have gone down to 3,370,789,959°08 frs., and the average value of 
each account to 508°67 frs., giving, indeed, 173 depositors to 
1,000 population, but only 87:91 frs. deposited per inhabitant. The 
falling off in new deposits is stated to be by 142,125,500°47 trs. 
(5,600,000/.), viz., the difference between 839,595,251°94 frs. and 


697,469,751°47 frs. 
Belgium. 


Belgium has a few old “free” savings banks, and its co-opera- 
tive Banques Populaires collect a considerable amount in deposits. 
But the main business of collecting savings is in the hands of the 
Caisse Générale d’Hpargne et de Retraite, which is a public institu- 
tion, guaranteed by the State, but administered by a distinct staff 
appointed by the government. For the collection of savings it 
makes use of the various Post Offices, as also of the branch offices 
of the Banque Nationale, and of some other public offices. It enjoys 
some special privileges, among them that of acting as banker to 
some public departments, which draw an interest at the rate of 
15 per cent. on their cash balances. At the close of 1895 there 
was 11,912,861 frs. standing to the credit of such departments. 
The Caisse takes deposits from 1 fr. upwards, paying interest at 
the rate of 3 per cent. There is not really a maximum limit, but 
as soon as the deposit standing to the credit of any one depositor 
exceeds 3,000 frs., since 1894 the interest allowed on the whole sum 
is reduced to 2 per cent., and the Cazsse has the right to invest 
the overplus (above 3,000 frs.) in rentes. By this means the 
average interest on deposits, which in 1891 worked out at 2°87 per 
cent., was reduced in 1895 to 2°72 per cent. The Caisee also 
purchases.ventes for the order of depositors, charging a small fee 
on each transaction. Under the effect of the reduction of interest 
on balances of more than 3,000 frs., the purchases of rentes through 
the Cazsse have slightly increased, growing to 31,683,200 frs. in 
the year 1895. The amount of rentes administered by the Cavsse 
was at the close of 1895 114,071,100 frs., standing in 24,507 names. 
The Caisse enjoys absolute discretion in respect of its investments. 
It invests rather largely, and advisedly, in commercial acceptances, 
native and foreign. Such outlay yields a rather smaller return 
than investment in funds or on mortgage; more particularly does 
this apply to the discounting of foreign bills (only 1°32 per cent. 
as compared with 3°15 per cent. on Belgian), but it gives the Caisse 
readily realisable assets. At the close of 1895, out of a total of 
470,762,987'92 frs. invested, the Cazsse held 36,690,718°81 frs. in 
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Belgian and 67,515,138°66 frs. in foreign bills, 104,205,857°97 frs. 
in all. There was 27,542,500 frs. lent out in advances on securities 
at the rate of 3$ per cent. There was 158,706,091°56 frs. invested 
in public securities and 23,316,004'89 frs. in securities guaranteed 
by the State; moreover, 54,153,616°63 frs. in provincial and 
municipal stock,’ 80,390,721°41 frs. in debentures of Belgian 
companies, 4,688,800°73 frs. in mortgages, 11,116,976°73 frs. in 
advances to building societies, 2,000 frs. in advances to agricul- 
tural credit societies, 2,515,991 frs. in loans to farmers. The 
Caisse makes a point of assisting building societies and agricultural 
credit societies with loans. Out-of the annual profits accruing 
the Caisse is under obligation to lay up a double reserve fund. At 
the close of 1895 that fund stood at 10,336,117 frs. It is further- 
more required: to distribute every fifth year the overplus of the 
profits over such reserve fund as it may appear necessary to retain,. 
among depositors of at least one year’sstanding. The amount thus. 
distributed in 1891 was 1,552,539 frs. The management expenses 
were in 1895 g00,586°24 frs. The profit for the year is returned 
as 437,444°14 frs. The number of transactions in 1895 was 
2,222,820, to the amount of 206,880,203'02 frs. The balances due 
to depositors at the close of 1895 were 453,429,304°26 frs., held by 
1,145,408 depositors, 439,842,406°41 frs. standing for deposits of 
individuals, 13,586,897°85 frs. for deposits held by corporate bodies. 
The mean value of each account was 396 frs., having gone down 
to that figure from 406 frs. in consequence of the lowering: of 
interest on deposits above 3,000 frs. The proportion of depositors 
to population was 17,963 to 100,000. 


The Netherlands. 


The main savings bank business in the Netherlands is done by 
the private savings banks, numbering in 1894 282. These banks. 
are absolutely unfettered by any law. They are limited liability 
companies raising a guarantee capital by shares, and as a rule 
limiting their dividend to a very low figure, in the savings bank of 
Amsterdam to. 2°475 per cent. They each fix their own minimum 
limit, 1 fl, 25 ¢., 10c., even 4c. Only a few have adopted a 
maximum limit, 1,000, 1,500, and 3,000 fls. They each also fix 
their own rate of interest, which varies from about 24 to 5 per 
cent. Not afew have graduated scales of interest. The private 
savings banks invest their funds at their own pleasure. Their 
collective holdings were at the close of 1894 70,027,c00 fls. (about 
5,000,000/.), in addition to 10,312,000 fls..reserve funds. There 
were 338,978 depositors, holding on an average 207 fils. each, 
which is 14°60 fis. per inhabitant, there being 7 depositors to every 
100 population. 

The Post Office savings bank exists since 1881. Its business is 
still only about half that of the private savings banks (37,656,647 fis. 
in 1894), but the number of its depositors is greater (401,046 in 
1894), and the business is increasing rapidly. By the close of 
1895 the number of accounts had risen to 448,581, and the amount 
of holdings to 44,184,883 fis. The Post Office savings bank takes 
deposits from 25 c., allowing 2°64 per cent. interest on the full 
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florin, but nothing beyond 800 fls. The funds of the Post Office 
savings bank are administered as a distinct fund, and are invested 
at the discretion of the department in public and private securities, 
in advances on security or otherwise. Public securities earned in 
1895 only 2°86 per cent. interest, but other investments raised the 
average to 2‘93 per cent. (3 in 1894, 3°82 in 1884). Since 1891 
the Post Office bank lays up a reserve fund, which at the end of 
1895 stood at 34,345 fls. The average holding per depositor in 
1894 was 84 fls., which is equal to 7°85 fls. per inhabitant. There 
were 294 depositors per 1,000 population. 

Taking the two classes of banks together, there were at the 
close of 1894 740,024 depositors, holding 107,684,000 fls., at the 
rate of 22°45 fls. per inhabitant, and 164 depositors per 1,000 
population. 

In addition to the two types of savings banks described, there 
are in Holland some fifteen or sixteen Spaarkassen, which are 
provident sharing out societies, paying about 1,000 fls. a year in 
management expenses, and voting about 2,000 fils. a year to 
charitable purposes. 


Germany. 


In Germany the administration of savings banks is governed 
by the legislation of each separate State. The system in force is, 
however, practically uniform. There are no Post Office savings 
banks. The savings banks are as a rule maintained by some local 
community, the “circle,’”’ the province, the town, or the rural 
parish, and directed by officers appointed by the administrative 
authorities. The district authorities, being all of them rate-levying 
bodies, are answerable to depositors. The system adopted thus 
provides absolute security. There are also independent banks, 
answering in respect of status severally to what corporations, or 
trustee banks, or joint stock companies would be in the United 
Kingdom. They enjoy entire freedom of action. Some of the savings 
banks are very large. In addition there are a considerable number 
of co-operative people’s banks—Creditvereine and Darlehnskassen— 
acting very effectively as savings banks, and collecting large sums 
-of money. Prussia possessed at the end of 1893 in all 1,471 
savings banks. Of that number 615 were municipal, 170 main- 
tained by rural parishes, 365 by ‘‘ circles,” 6 by provinces, and 215 
were private savings banks. The addition of 517 branch offices 
-and 1,821 receiving offices, raises the total of collecting agencies to 
3,809, Viz., 903 communal, 192 parish, 2,001 district and “ circle,” 
176 provincial, and 527 private or association banks. This givesa 
collecting office to every 8,129 inhabitants. Minimum limits range 
from o'o5 mk. (2d.), in factory banks even 0°03 mk., to 20 mks. 
Maximum limits, where there are such, rise to 50,000 mks. (2,500l.). 
But they are not by any means general. There are gt1 savings 
banks which have no limits. The rate of interest varies generally 
speaking from 14 per cent. to 9 or 12 per cent.; the general average 
is 5 to 6 per cent. The total amount standing to the credit of 
depositors at the close of 1898 was 3,750,251,523'22 mks. (at the 
close of 1894, 4,250,730,000 mks.) not counting co-operative banks. 
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In addition there was, at the close of 1893, 4,389,354°82 mks. laid 
up in a fund corresponding to our “special investments,” which 
savings banks adopting a maximum limit are required to maintain 
as an overflow receptacle for savings. The reserve funds accumu- 
lated in the savings banks, as required by law, stood, at the close: 
of 1893, at 265,008,034°55 mks. Beyond that: 11,212,000°42 mks. 
was, In 1893, voted out of savings banks profits for charitable and 
otherwise useful purposes, bringing up the total of money so em- 
ployed since the creation of the banks to 152,437,735°38 mks. The 
gross profits earned in the year are returned as 36,469,268°49 mks. 

With regard to employment of their funds the savings banks. 
enjoy absolute freedom, subject to approval of their ‘ plan” of 
investment, allotting a maximum of so many per cent. under each — 
head, every year by the Ministry of the Interior. At the close of 
1893 the savings banks moneys held were invested as follows :— 
2,215,111,717°87 mks. (56°20 per cent. of the whole) in mortgages ; 
1,157,918,996 mks. (valued at 1,138,028,196'26 mks. = 28°93 per: 
cent.) in public securities; 158,565,716°64 mks. (4°03 per cent.) in 
promissory notes; 58,058,031°57 mks. (1°48 per cent.) in bills of 
exchange; 57,469,724°89 mks. (1°46 per cent.) in advances upon 
security ; 296,804,142°49 mks. (7°8 per cent.) in loans to public 
bodies, giving a total invested of 3,934,183,592°72 mks., and 
leaving 59555571047 mks. cash in hand. 

avaria had at the close of 1894 about 400 savings banks, 
most of them (325) being ‘‘ communal. ”” There are no statistics 
available as to the business of the private savings banks. The 325 
communal savings banks had 665,943 depositors on their books 
with 230,555,428 mks. standing to their credit, representing an 
average balance per depositor of 346 mks., and 40°2 mks. per inhabi- 
tant, and 11 depositors to 100 of the population. The interest 
allowed varied from 1 to 4 per cent., the mean rate being 3°3 per cent. 
The funds were shown to be invested as follows: :—132,869,384 
mks. (54°1 per cent.) in mortgages ; 17,037,620 mks. (6'9 per cent.) 
in Bavarian public securities; 37,230,231 mks. (15°1 per cent.) in 
securities issued by corporations; 44,772,011 mks. (18°2 per cent.) 
in debentures of Bavarian credit institutions and other joint stock 
companies and associations ; and 13,889,684 mks. (5°7 per cent.) in 
other ways. 

The Grand Duchy of Baden had in 1890 123 public (communal 
and district) savings banks, holding among them 259,000,000 mks. 
in 292,114 accounts. Hesse had in 1894 43 public savings banks, 
in addition to 343 local loan and deposit institutions. 


Denmark. 


The savings bank system in force in Denmark: combines 
freedom in administration with rigorous control by the govern- 
ment. The government does not interfere in the least in the 
management, nor are there any rules laid down by law with 
respect to employment of the funds. But the banks are required 
annually to send in full balance sheets to the Minister of the Interior, 
who may, on the ground of those documents, proceed with an 
inquiry. Should a deficiency be shown in its assets aniounting 
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to 5 per cent. of the deposits, the bank in question may at once be 
wound up. There were in 1895 540 savings banks, holding among 
them 595,513,915 kr. (about 30,861,884/.) inggg9,854 accounts. The 
old savings bank of Copenhagen, established in 1820, alone held on 
31st March, 1896, 111,857,261 kr. in 107,468 accounts. (I'he krone 
is approximately equivalent to 1s. 13d.) The reserve fund of this 
bank stood at the time at just 8,000,000 kr. At the close of 1895 
the collective holdings of the 540 banks showed an increase on 
1894 of 36,068,173 kr. There were in addition reserve funds 
-amounting collectively to 27,826,077 kr., and the balance sheets 
showed a profit on the year of 4,040,604 kr. The interest allowed 
varies between 3 and 6 per cent., including some graduated scales, 
but is on an average 4 per cent. The investments of the savings 
banks include home and foreign securities, public and private, 
Russian, Swedish, Austrian, shares in joint stock companies, 
debentures of various societies and corporations. There were 
14,435,863 kr. lent out to municipalities, 49,387,402 kr. on purely 
personal security, 257,457,739 kr. on mortgage. 


Sweden. 


Sweden is the only Scandinavian kingdom which has Post 
‘Office savings banks. They were introduced in 1883. The Post 
‘Office savings banks are administered by a board of five, of which 
the Postmaster-General is chairman. The Public Debt Office 
nominates one member. The minimum deposit allowed is 1 kr. 
(1s. 14d.).. By way of receipt, the banks issue stamps of the 
value of I, 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, and 100 kr. Interest is allowed at 
the rate of 3°6 per cent., but not upon any excess above 2,000 kr. 
The funds are invested by the savings bank board in public 
securities, in loans issued by municipalities, or in corporation stock, 
or else in land mortgage bonds or similar securities. The interest 
netted is at present at the rate of 3°99 per cent. The manageinent 
expenses of Post Office savings banks are said to be lower in 
Sweden than in any other country. At the close of 1894 the Post 
Office savings banks of Sweden held among them 29,681,630 kr. 
(about 1,500,000/.) in 367,337 accounts, showing a considerable 
increase on the year. By the end of 1895 the number of depositors 
had risen to 408,288, and their collective holdings to 53,483,725 frs.,' 
which allows an average holding of 131frs. to each depositor, - 
and 83 depositors and 10,873 frs. to every 1,000 inhabitants. 

The private savings banks enjoy absolute freedom of adminis- 
tration, but are subject to government inspection, and may be 
closed if their balance sheet should show a deficiency of assets as 
against habilities of 5 per cent. The savings bank of Stockholm, 
which holds about 2,500,000/. in deposits, takes no deposits under 
3d., and fixes the rate of interest according to the business of the 
year. Most of its money is invested in mortgages and debentures. 
Its holding in government securities is small. In 1894 the 
number of private savings banks in Sweden was 374. Among 


1 The figures given in franes are taken from the last Report of the French 
Ministry of Commerce. 
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them they held 324,482,984 kr. (about 18,000,000/.) of deposits 
in about 1,000,000 accounts, having in addition share capital 
and reserve funds of 27,000,000 kr. (1,400,000/.). The total 
amount of deposits in both kinds of banks was, accordingly, at the 
close of 1894, 354,164,414 kr. (about 19,600,000/.), among a popu- 
lation of 4,873,183. 


Norway. 
In Norway, under the law of 6th July, 1887, any body of men 


desirous of setting up a savings bank must first obtain government 
sanction. But, that sanction obtained, they are free to manage 
their bank as they please, only reporting regularly and submitting 
to. government inspection, with the proviso that a deficit of 
5 per cent. shown in the assets as compared with the liabilities 
entitles the government to close the doors of the bank. New 
banks forming are required to provide a capital of guarantee of 
at least 2,000 kr. (something above 100/.), which may be 
repaid out of profit. No dividends are permitted; the entire 
surplus must be carried to reserve; and when the reserve fund 
attains the figures of 10 per cent. of the deposits, any excess may 
be devoted to charitable purposes, provided that 4 per cent. 
interest is first paid on deposits. As soon as the deposits in a 
savings bank reach 20,000 kr. (something over 1,000/.), the law 
requires that at least one-tenth of that sum shall be invested in 
easily realisable securities, such as state bonds, bank shares, and 
the like, and no more than three quarters of the entire funds may 
be invested otherwise than in mortgages. The savings bank of 
Kristiania allows interest from the day of lodgement to the day of 
withdrawal. The bulk of its funds are invested in bills of 
exchange (to the amount of more than 12,000,0c0o kr.) and in 
debentures of mortgage banks and Monts de Piété (12,500,000 kr.). 
Jts holding in government securities does not exceed a few 
thousand kroner. At the close of 1894 it held 34,453,088'99 kr. 
In 35,152 accounts, showing an increase on the year of 2,248,563°64 
kr. and 980 accounts, Ga a 


Austria. 


Austria has, since 1882, Post Office savings banks working side 
by side with the old municipal or private savings banks. By far 
the largest amount of business is still done by the latter, the 
“free” savings banks, which at the close of 1895 numbered 472. 
Of such banks are the Savings Bank of Vienna, founded in 1819, 
which holds about 20,000,000/. in deposits, and the savings banks 
of Gratz and of Prague, both founded in 1826, the latter of which 
held at the close of 1894 close upon 11,000,000/. in deposits. 
These savings banks enjoy absolute freedom with regard to regu- 
lations, employment of funds, administration, &c. They settle 
their own maximum and minimum limits, if they adopt any, their 
own rate of interest and their own regulations as to withdrawals. 
The rate of interest varies considerably ; no average is given. It 
iS generally declining, and this is said to account for the large 
number of withdrawals, which appears to show that money is 
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being carried to competing institutions, such as people’s banks. 
In 1894 there were as many as 150 savines banks in which with- 
drawals exceeded new deposits (by 17,660,267 fl.). The savings 
banks funds are employed in every variety of ways. In the report 
for 1894 particulars are given in respect of 1,704,552,000 fl. laid 
out in the following manner: 1,021,010,000 fl. (59°90 per cent.) 
was invested in mortgages, 52,231,000 fl. (3°06 per cent.) in dis- 
counting bills of exchange, 49,343,000 fl. (2°89 per cent.) in 
advances on tangible security, 1,001,000 fl. (0°06 per cent.) in 
advances on personal security, 434,313,000 fl. (25°48 per cent.) in 
stocks and debentures of the most varied description, 32,573,000 fl. 
(1°91 per cent.) in real estate, 69,967,000 fl. (4°11 per cent.) in 
temporary investments, the balance in other ways. The Savings: 
Bank of Bohemia, which is the second largest in Austria, has the 
power of issuing bonds of its own to the value of one half of its 
holding in mortgages. The interest netted on investments varies 
between 3 and 5 per cent. In 1894 more than half the money 
(57°23 per cent.) was laid out at 4 per cent., 16°10 per cent. at 
3% per cent., 19'I9 per cent. at 35 per cent. and 32 per cent. As 
regards organising bodies, of the 472 “free” savings banks, in 
1894, 26, situated only in Styria and Galicia, were maintained 
by ‘‘ districts,” 380 by municipal corporations or parishes, and 
66 by associations corresponding to our boards of trustees. The 
distribution of the banks over territories is very unequal. The 
general increase during 1894 in the balances of “free” savings 
banks was 16,918,199 fl. Of this amount 83°74 per cent. is shown 
to be due to the capitalisation of interest. The reserve funds of 
472 “free” savings banks reporting amounted to 156,096,000 fi., 
that is 10°20 per cent. of the deposits held. The 1,530,713,348 fl. 
of deposits carried over to 1895 was made up of 2,786,448 accounts. 
Generally speaking there was in 1894 one ‘“‘free”’ savings bank to 
52,408 population, the proportion varying in different territories 
from one to 19,638 in Upper Austria to one to 680,241 in 
the Bukowina. There were 113 depositors to every 1,000 inhabit- 
ants. The average deposit stood at 549°34 fl. per depositor, and 
53°64 fl. per inhabitant. 

The Austrian Post Office savings banks have, within the four- 
teen years of their existence, developed very rapidly, and become 
exceedingly popular, partly because of the facilities which they 
oive for depositing savings, but even more owing to their character 
of popularised business banks, opening drawing accounts, and 
enabling people to transmit small sums by cheque.. The preamble 
of the law of 1882 explains that they are to be made “‘ conformable 
to the requirements of business life.” 

There were in 1895 5,417 Post Offices open for the receipt of 
savings, in addition to the rural letter carriers, to whose zeal and 
diligence the Post Office attributes most of the increase in deposits 
made, more specifically, by juvenile depositors. In 1895 rural post- 
men collected no less than 73,366 deposits, amounting to 1,902,181, 
The minimum deposit allowed is 50 kreuzer (1 franc); the maxi- 
mum balance 1,000 fl. The post offices also take stamp cards, by 
means of which in 1895 768,079 deposits were made, to the value 
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of 384,039°50 fl. Balances exceeding 1,000 fl. are ‘automatically ” 
reduced, unless money is withdrawn, by the purchase of 200 fl. of 
State bonds at a time. The amount of State bonds so purchased 
up to the close of 1895 was 20,913,080 fl., apart from those 
still held by the Post Office, as shown below (17,045,410 fl.)—the 
20,913,080 fl. being handed over to the depositors. The interest 
allowed on deposits is 3 per cent. The funds are invested in 
public securities, or securities, railway shares, &c., guaranteed by 
the State, but to the account of the Post Office, which is credited 
with the profit. The turnover of the Post Office savings banks was 
in 1895 68,499,256°05 fl., representing 2,595,117 transactions. The 
reserve fund stood in the savings department alone, apart from the 
pension fund for officers, at 1,995,207°17 fl. The balances due to 
depositors at the close of 1895 were 44,248,312 fl. in cash, and 
17,045,410 fl. (face value) in State bonds, 61,293,722 fi. in all, 
standing in 1,110,091 accounts. The year shows an increase of 
deposits to the amount of 4,701,146°08 fl. and 1,120,614°37 fil. 
interest accruing, which totals up to an increase in deposits of 
5,821,760°45 fl. The profit netted on savings is given as 365,400°46 fl. 
The total profit earned by the Post Office savings banks is shown to 
have been 1,341,123'25 fl., which has gone to add to the reserve 
and pension fund, the balance being carried to the account of the 
Post Office. 

The entire management expenses amounted in the year to 
344,389 fl. The cost of each transaction is given as 7°4 kreuzers 
(not quite 2d.). There are now 46 depositors in Post Office savings 
banks to every 1,000 population, with an average deposit of 39°86 fi. 

The banking department of the Austrian savings banks is 
answerable for a far larger number of transactions than the col- 
lecting department, viz., 13,740,172, representing a turnover of 
2,970,170,049°42 fl. (in comparison with 2,595,117 transactions 
and 68,499,256°05 f1.). Its operations yielded a net profit of 
975,722'79 fl. Under the laws of 1882 and 1887 the Austrian 
Post Office opens drawing accounts (with the right of refusing and 
closing such to undesirable persons) to anyone who pays into it a 
fixed deposit of 100 fl., not to be drawn out while the account is 
kept open, on which interest is allowed as on any larger balance, 
but only at the rate of 2 per cent., as compared with 3 per cent. 
in the savings department. Persons residing outside Austria may 
open an account, and frequently do so, to be able to make remit- 
tances into Austria. The Post Office renders to its depositors 
almost every service that a banker usually renders to bis customers, 
holding deposits, cashing and discounting bills, buying effects— 
advancing money on securities. But its main business is to 
transmit sums of money, the cheques given in payment for which 
it can, by its interconnection of offices, “clear” easily and without 
expense. In 1895 964,000,000 fl. was transinitted in this way, 
without any money being moved. In the course of that year 
3,628 accounts were opened in this department, raising the number 
of accounts carried over to 1896, after allowing for withdrawals, 
by 2,529 to 28,363. The transactions averaged 37,644 per day, and 
totalled up to 13,740,172 in the year, marking an increase of 
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1,500,000 on the previous year, and dealing with a total sum of 
2,970,170,049°42 fl., of which sum 1,579,133,030°05 fl. was passed 
over the counter at Vienna. The Post Office clearing house alone, 
which is employed by 73°2 per cent. of the customers in this 
department, had 1,995,704 transactions to record, standing for 
964,063,900°62 fl. At the close of 1895 this banking department 
held 54,541,928°34 fl. in deposits in 28,363 accounts, giving an 
average of 1,922°99 fl. to each. In addition it held a reserve 
fund of 2,779,243'22 fl. The department repays itself by the 
employment of the moneys deposited, which are not invested in 
public securities only, but also in railway debentures and mortgage 
bonds (Pfandbriefe), and by a levy of 2 kreuzers on every transac- 
tion, a stamp of 2 kreuzers ($d.) on each cheque issued, and a 
charge on entries on the debit side of the account amounting to 
+ per mille up to 3,000 fl., and 3 per mille beyond. In halfpenny 
stamps on cheques it has taken 52,743°94 fl. The losses sustained 
in the year amount to only 46 fl. 
Hungary. 

In Hungary, in the absence for a long period of any real self- 
government in towns, the collection of savings in private banks has 
been in the main left to joint stock companies. ‘‘Our savings banks,”’ 
so writes to me Dr. von Jekelfalussy, the head of the Statistical 
Office of Hungary, “‘are, properly speaking, nothing else than 
deposit banks organised on the basis of jomt stock companies, 
which exercise all the banklike branches of business nearly to the 
same extent as real banks.” They have full freedom to make their 
own regulations for their own rates of interest, limits, methods of 
employment of funds. At the close of 1894 Hungary proper 
possessed, apart from Post Office banks, 546 savings banks; to 
these must be added 2 in Fiume, and 47 in Croatia, giving a 
total of 595. Most of these banks have a share capital of their 
own, which in 1894 568 returned at 12,169,700 fl., on which they 
had earned 14° per cent. profit per annum. At the close of 1894 
595 savings banks returned their share capital at 101,956,200 f1., 
on which they had netted 13,469,600 fl. profit, equal to 13'2 per 
cent. The largest of these banks is that of Budapest, estab- 
lished in 1840, which had in 1895 a share capital of 5,000,000 fi., 
and held nearly 100,000,000 fl. in deposits. These banks allow 
from 3 to 6 per cent. interest, generally speaking 4 or 5. In 
respect of employment they use their liberty freely. At the close 
of 1893 the 568 referred to held no less than 233,321,900 fl. in 
bills of exchange, 235,835,600 fl. in mortgages, 17,362,300 fl. in 
promissory notes and notes of hand, and 88,351,300 fl. in public 
and private securities. The aggregate holding in deposits by 
private savings banks at the close of 1894 was 547,253,000 fl. 
The interest charged by these banks on discounts ranges from 3 to 
16 per cent., for mortgages from 4 to 16 per cent., for advances on 
security from 4 to 15 per cent., for notes of hand and promissory 
notes from 3 to 12 percent.; but the higher figures are in every 
instance exceptional. 

The arrangements in force in Hungary with regard to Post 
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Office savings banks correspond entirely to those in use in Austria 
with respect both to the savings and to the banking department. 
. At the close of 1895 the Hungarian Post Office savings banks 
held in savings deposits 10,858,194 fl., and in banking deposits 
7,268,218 f1., in all, therefore, 18, 126 5412 ‘A. Their collective reserve 

fund stood at 302,502 fl. The year’s profit amounted to 216.294 fi. 

There were about 4,000 Post Offices receiving deposits. Nearly 
all the funds were invested in public securities, but some were 
loaned to the Post Office and other public bodies, and 1,805,014 fl. 

was loaned out on securities. ‘The deposits were held in 276,565 
accounts, 


oe 


Switzerland. 


Switzerland is particularly strong in savings banks. Out of 
every 10,000 inhabitants 3,957 are depositors. There are at present 
557 institutions in the country collecting savings. Of these, 
however, only 161 are savings banks proper, 168 being ordinary 
credit institutions, 50 close savings associations, 28 factory savings 
banks, and 150 school savings banks. The savings banks are 
governed, not by federal, but by cantonal legislation, which up to 
1887 left them absolutely free to do what they chose. Since 1887 
‘a few cantons have introduced some sort of government super+ 
vision. Aargau inspects and St. Gall allows no new savings 
banks to be opened without government sanction, and insists that 
each bank shall lay by a reserve fund, of which the maximum 
limit must be at least 10 per cent. of the deposits. Of the total 
of savings banks stated 4 per cent. are guaranteed by their 
‘cantons, 8 per cent. by local bodies, 27 per cent. are joint stock com- 
panies, 50 per cent. provident or co-operative societies, and 11 per 
cent. are private venture banks. Limits (where there are any ) 
and rates of interest vary considerably. In respect of employment 
of funds there is entire freedom. As a matter of fact, 564 per cent. 
of savings banks money is invested in mortgages, 23 per cent. 
in loans on security, 6 per cent. in railway and State debentures, 
4 per cent. in shares of joint stock corporations, 1 per cent. in real 
estate, 2°13 per cent. is held in cash balances. A strong reserve 
fund is a common feature in all Swiss savings banks. Among a 
population of 3,023,382, Switzerland had at the close of 1895, 
1,196,540 depositors, with 893,961,464 frs. of deposits standing 
to their credit, that is, 29; 568 frs. per 100 inhabitants, and 755°5 frs. 
per deposit. 


Italy. 


Italy possesses two kinds of savings banks, in addition to the 
ordinary business banks and the co-operative banche popelari and 
casse rural, all of which take deposits of small amount. The Casse 
ordinarie di risparmio, aS an institution, are of considerable 
antiquity—and some of them are of great economic importance. 
‘The savings bank of Milan holds about 20,000,000/. of deposits, 
the sayings banks of Rome, 3,200,coc/. The larger of these 
savings banks are rather corporations than associations or com- 
panies, haying either no capital or a very trifling one, and being 
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administered by a council and directors. In Milan, Bologna, and 
some other places it is considered a distinction to be elected to serve 
on the council. These savings banks enjoy, within certain limits, 
absolute self-government. ‘They are free to pay what interest 
they like, and to invest their funds as they think best. They are, 
however, required to present annual returns to the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Commerce, and to submit to stringent inspection 
by its officers. Should such inspection show the bank to be im- 
properly managed, or its own capital to have dwindled by one 
half or more, it is liable to be closed at once. The law also lays 
down stringent provisions as to the accumulation of a reserve fund. 
Under the liberty allowed to them the banks employ their funds 
by preference for productive purposes, discounting acceptances, 
advancing money on security, lending on mortgage. They lend 
money freely to co-operative popular banks. Out of their profits 
they make liberal grants for technical education, for the support 
of hospitals and other public uses. They also make advances in 
a semi-philanthropic way to small cultivators at low interest. This 
practice was first introduced by the excellent savings -bank of 
Imola. The savings bank of Parma does much for agricultural 
education, and is with the help of its money starting a number of 
co-operative village banks. Under the ‘free’ system the strong 
banks thrive exceedingly well, and are found admirably safe and 
useful. But there are a number of weak ones which become 
insolvent and have to be wound up. 

The Post Office banks were called into being in 1875 by a. 
measure prepared by M. Luzzatti under Sella. They are modelled 
on our own, but take stamp deposits down to 5 c. (4d.). There 
were at the close of 1893 4,679 Post Office savings banks in opera- 
tion, holding the vast majority of savings accounts, but by far the 
smallest amount of funds. They are not intended to compete with 
other savings institutions, but to supplement them. They allow 
3 per cent. interest. Their funds are administered as a special 
account, all surpluses remaining to the credit of the department. 
It is proposed to devote them sooner or later to some useful public 
purpose. 

The following are the latest figures published, being the figures 
for the year 1893 :— 

















¢ v1 ¥ it Balance 
Number. et Aceounta: | Blst December, 186 
lire. 
Ordinary savings banks ........ 395 1,475,008 | 1,258,052,466 
(388 reporting) 
BAN CHEE OPGIATI 6 c.2-c0.th -nonrsteas 654: 279,663 ZOR SIA 30k 3 
(608 reporting) 
Ordinary credit institutions .. 108 165,412 113,589,900 
(96 reporting) 
Post Office savings banks........ 4,679 2,662,908 398,598,055 
QUAL edie ca Leven’ 4,582,991 | 1,975,583,994 
reporting out of 
5,836 
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The average value of a Post Office savings bank account is 
shown to be 149‘69 lire, that of an ordinary savings bank account 
852°91 lire, that of a banca popolare account 734°25 lire, and that 
of an ordinary credit institution account 686°71 lire, giving a 
mean average of 431 lire. The amount of deposits is 69°42 lire 
per inhabitant generally. 

Spain. 

Saving is still little developed in Spain. In 1892 M. Laurent 
found only 39 savings banks in existence, including those in the 
colonies. Most of them are attached to Monts de Piété, and employ 
their funds so far as is required for advances on pledges and 
similar security, loaning out the balance in other ways. Among 
establishments so constituted is the Savings Bank of Madrid, which 
is by far the largest, and took in 1895 14,619,189 pesetas (or 
francs) in 78,305 deposits, against which 15,788,585 pesetas was 
withdrawn in 30,106 sums. The sum of 1,414,138°72 pesetas was 
allowed in interest. At the close of 1895 the savings bank held 
48,630,731'94 pesetas in deposits in 44,522 accounts. ‘This bank 
is subject to the control of the Ministry of the Interior, which 
appoints the administrative council, who in their turn elect from 
their midst directors acting asan executive. The next largest savings 
bank is that of Barcelona, which holds about 600,000/. in deposits, 
and is a Mont de Piété, like that of Madrid. The bank of Viscaya 
(Bilbao) is a’savings bank only, and holds nearly the same amount. 
Lhe remainder appear to be insignificant. 


Portugal. 


In Portugal the number of free savings banks existing is very 
small, and their business appears trifling. The Government 
savings bank established in 1885, which collects savings under 
government guarantee, through the Post Office, tax collectors, and 
other official channels, receives sums from 100 reis (5d.) upwards 
to 500,000 reis (112/.), allowing interest (from 1,000 reis (48.), 
upwards) at arate varying between 3 and 4 per cent., at present 
apparently of 3°60 per cent. Deposits are allowed to accumulate 
up to 1,500,000 reis (336/.), beyond which figure no interest is 
allowed, except to certain privileged bodies. Excess amounts are 
required to be withdrawn or else are automatically invested in 
public securities. The funds have to be handed over to a body 
resembling the French Caisse des Dépéts et Consignations, which 
holds them in current account, paying 5 per cent. upon them, but 
keeping them distinct. All profits accruing are credited to the 
savings bank, and carried to reserve, to be employed, above all 
things, in covering occasional losses. Every few years so much of 
the overplus as can be spared may be divided pro ruta among 
depositors by way of bonus. At the end of October, 1890, the 
Portuguese savings bank held 2,450,355 milreis (about 500,000.) 
in deposits, in 11,314 accounts. 


Riissia. 
In Russia the State bank, being a public institution supported 


by the national credit, receives deposits through the medium of 
agencies appointed by itself. The smallest deposit receivable is 
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25 kopeks, the maximum allowed, 50 roubles. Deposits are not 
allowed to exceed 1,000 roubles in all. The formalities to be 
submitted to in making a deposit are very troublesome. Interest 
is allowed at the rate of 4 per cent. Finland and Poland have 
distinct savings institutions similarly organised. In Poland the 
savings banks are placed under the direct control of the Minister 
of Finance. The minimum deposit allowed is 15 kopeks, the maxi- 
mum 3 roubles a week, and 150 roubles a year. Balances must 
not accumulate beyond 300 roubles. The SAE received have to 
he handed over to the State bank, which pays 43 per cent. upon 
them, and applies them as State interests may require. 

Post Office savings banks were introduced into Russia in 1889. 
They are really only receiving. offices for the State bank like the 
others, and are bound to hand over all their funds to that institution. 
However, in respect of administration they are subordinated to the 
Minister of the Interior. On lst October, 1894, there were in 
Russia 3,180 savings banks of both descriptions, holding among 
them 329,432,360 roubles in 1,597,412 accounts. In Finland there 
were 136 savings banks, holding about 1,860,000. in deposits. 


Greece. 


In Greece the national bank has power to establish savings 
banks, making itself answerable for the sums deposited, reaping 
all the profit, and bearing all the loss. Whatever savings banks 
are established under its authority are bound to be kept opena 
certain time on Sundays. They are to receive savings of not less 
than 3 or more than 100 drachmas (francs), and to allow interest 
at the rate of 4 per cent. up to 1,000 drachmas. ‘The national 
bank may close such banks as well as establish them at its 
pleasure, and call upon depositors to withdraw their deposits. 


Egypt. 

The Government of Egypt has made several attempt since 
1881 to establish government savings banks. In 1888 it tried to 
introduce Post Office savings banks. The attempt, however, 
proved abortive. And at present, apart from some savings banks 
established purely for the use of officers of the Egyptian postal 
service, the customs, and the mail boats, the only odie collecting 
savings are the Imperial Ottoman Bante the French Société des 
Monts de Piété, and the French branch Post Offices at Alexandria 
and Port Said. These receiving places are governed by the French 
law. The French Monts de Piété take deposits like any ordinary 
bank from 100 frs. up to 3,000 frs., allowing thereupon 3 per cent. 
interest. The Imperial Ottoman Bank since Ist July, 1881, takes 
at its offices at Cairo,-Alexandria, and Port Said deposits from 
6:25 frs. up to 2,500 frs., allowing likewise 3 per cent. On 
Ist July, 1891, it held only 1,181,702°50 frs. in deposits in 1,399 
accounts. The glaring disproportion between the interest which 
it allows and the ordinary rate of 12 per cent. usual in EHeypt is 
said to account for its want of success in seeking to attract 
savings. 

Japan. 
Japan possesses some hundreds of private savings banks, with 
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regard to which I have not been able to ascertain anything definite. 
Such banks may be maintained as either private or communal 
institutions, and are governed by what appears to be a Japanese 
equivalent to our companies’ Act. They must submit to registra- 
tion, which is made dependent, among cther things, upon their 
showing that they have a subscribed share capital of at least 
30,000 yen (something over 3,000/.). They may be required to 
publish half-yearly balance sheets. Their managers are absolutely 
hable for any loss. The banks are subjected to strict control by 
the Treasury, and are required to deposit public securities to a 
fixed amount as caution money. 

Since 1874 there is a regular system of Post Office banks, well 
developed and extending largely. There are now 3,030 offices 
open for the receipt of savings. They take deposits of 10 sen 
(about 23d.) up to 50 yen (5/.) on one day. The maximum deposit 
1s 500 yen (50/.), beyond which depositors are free to invest in 
Japanese consols. At the present time the interest allowed to 
depositors is at the rate of 44 per cent. The funds are paid into 
the Bank of Japan to the credit of the Treasury, which administers 
them at its pleasure and holds itself responsible. The growth of 
business has been very considerable. In 1875 only 15,224 yen 
(1,522/.) was deposited. About a year ago, in March, 1896, the 
3,030 offices open held 28,965,427 yen (2,896,543/.) in deposits, in 

1,223,085 accounts, at the rate of not quite 24 yen per account. 
‘In addition, there were 1 3122,200 yen (112,220/.) invested on 
depositors’ account in Government securities, 


Hawai. 


Hawaii, alias the Sandwich Islands, is one of the latest 
converts to the principle of Post Office savings banks. It has been, 
since lst July, 1886, allowing 5 per cent. interest on sums from Is. 
upwards to 500/. The funds are invested in public securities. In 
1890 the 72 post offices had among them 2,641 depositors, with 
$956,999 standing to their credit. 


Brazil. 


In Brazil the savings banks (caixas economicas) are govern- 
ment institutions, generally connected with Monts de Piété (Montes 
de Soccorro). Both are under the supervision of the Ministry of 
Finance, and the one service supplements the other. The savings 
banks receive on deposit small sums (in Rio de Janeiro from 2s. up- 
_ wards) up to a maximum of 4,000,000 reis (about 400/.), on which 
they allow interest at the rate of 5 per cent. on each 100,000 reis 
(1ol.) deposited. Deposits must not exceed 50,000 reis within seven 
days. The funds collected are handed over to the government, which 
may deal with them as it pleases. Unaut horised bodies or persons 
collecting savings are subject to heavy fines. In the capital 
savings bank business is brisk. On 31st March, 1895, the savings 
bank of Rio de Janeiro held in balances 63, 329,841,557 reis (about 
6,000,000/.), showing an increase upon the year of 26,769,207,137 
reis. The balances to the credit of depositors in the provinces 
on 3lst December, 1895, are given at about a similar amount, 
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namely 60,000 contos (t.e., millions of reis). The deposits of 
the year are about 46,000,000,000 reis, the withdrawals about 
26,000,000,000 reis. 


The United States. 


There is no federal law in the United States governing the 
practice of savings banks. Every State legislates for itself. But in 
general the laws are very much of a piece. Up to 1870 the savings 
banks enjoyed absolute freedom; but their growth and develop- 
ment was slow. Between 1870 and 1877, the period of general 
crises, there were a good many collapses and failures. In New 
York State alone 29 savings banks failed, inflicting a loss of about 
$5,000,000 upon depositors. Inquiry showed that it was_ the 
badly managed banks which failed. In marked contrast with 
British experience, it was in the United States not so much office 
mismanagement and fraud, as imprudent investment, which led to 
loss. The well managed savings banks profited by this period of 
crisis. The deposits in the Philadelphia Saving Fund Society, 
the oldest savings bank in the States, established in 1816, just 
doubled during the time. Under the exciting effect of the crisis 
more States than one passed new laws with regard to savings 
banks. By common consent the most perfect of such is that 
adopted by the Legislature of New York, which the others more 
or less resemble. Under that law the formation of savings banks 
with capital stock is prohibited, and trustees are debarred from 
having any direct or indirect interest in the profits. Savings 
banks are declared corporations with corporate power. There 
must be at least thirteen persons to form and administer one, 
two-thirds of whom at least are required to be residents in the 
particular locality. The new bank must, however, first obtain a 
formal sanction from the bank superintendent, a State officer, who 
has discretionary power. One of his duties is to inquire whether 
there is scope in the particular district for the action of a bank. 
The savings bank being once approved and properly constituted, 
the board of management have full freedom with regard to regula- 
tions, but are required to report regularly to the bank superinten- 
dent. The investments permitted are: public securities of the 
United States, or of the particular State, or of any State of the 
Union which has for ten years previously properly paid interest 
and repaid capital (if required); moreover, of any city, county, 
schoolboard district or parish board; also mortgages on real estate 
up to 60 per cent. of the total deposits, and 40 per cent. of the 
ascertained value of the particular property ; likewise real estate 
for the use of the bank; and bank deposits. There is no restriction 
as to limits. And the non-limit system has been found to work 
well. Under it, as Mr. E. E. Werner writes in the Hncyclopedia 
Americana, the savings banks have “ proved attractive depositories 
for surplus money of all classes, and every effort, by legislation or 
otherwise, to restrict them to dealings with the poor alone have 
failed. The widening of the area of their operations, so as to 
embrace a higher order and greater number of beneficiaries, has 
had a salutary effect. Experience has demonstrated that these 
institutions lose none of their efficiency as promoters of industry, 
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sobriety, and thrift among the poorer classes, from the reason that 
others more favoured are allowed to share in their profits.” 

Under the New York law it is provided that the profits earned 
shall go to the depositors as far as is possible. However, interest 
on deposits is never to exceed 5 percent. A reserve fund is to be 
laid up, accumulating till it reaches 15 per cent. of the total 
deposits, independently of a reserve fund of 10 per cent. made 
obligatory under Clause 261. Any excess accumulated above 
15 per cent. of the deposits is to be from time to time distributed 
equitably among depositors. ‘The bank superintendent has power 
at any time to institute an inquiry into the affairs of a savings 
bank, in order to verify the figures of the report to be annually 
presented on Ist February, and to satisfy himself of the good 
management of the banks. To provide funds for such inspection 
each savings bank is required to pay an annual contribution of $5. 

Under the system of freedom, coupled with stringent inspec- 
tion, the United States savings banks have grown up flourishing 
institutions. According to the Annual Report of the Comptroller 
‘of the Currency for the year ended 31st October, 1895, 1,017 savings 
‘tanks in that year submitted returns. Of these 664 were mutual, 
4.€., associations conducted for the sole benefit of depositors. The 
remaining 353 were stock savings banks, operating for the benefit 
of both shareholders and depositors. The resources of the stock 
savings banks are shown to be less than 15 per cent. of the total. 
With the exception of ten banks in Ohio, Indiana and Wisconsin, 
however, the mutual savings banks are confined to the Eastern and 
Middle States. Banks of this type held $1,597,343,160 in 
deposits. Their loans were reported at $823,036,954, their bonds and 
shares at $801,044,935, and their total resources at $1,756,740,953. 
The deposits of all savings banks are given at $1,844,357,798 
($33,760,775 subject to check, $1,810,597,023 savings deposits). 

e aggregate loans stood at $1,035,597,142, the bonds and stocks 
at $841,807,699, and the total resources at $2,053,764,328. This 
marks an advance upon the figures for 1894 of $66,424,556 in 
deposits, $8,659,334 in loans, $63,219,833 in bonds and stocks, 
and of $73,020,139 in total resources. ‘The number of depositors 
had likewise increased by 97,832. The average amount due to 
each depositor is returned at $371°30, as compared with $365°86 
in 1894. The interest allowed on deposits averaged a trifle over 
4 per cent., the minimum being 3'2, the maximum 44 per cent. 
Among the bonds and stocks held there were only $123,196,916 
United States bonds, as compared with $718,610,785 others. The 
capital of the stock savings banks was $29,465,573. The surplus 
and profits amounted to as much as $174,109,899. Some of the 
individual savings banks appear remarkably prosperous. Thus the 
Philadelphia Savings Fund Society is shown by its last report to 
have held at new year, 1897, 165,198 deposit accounts, amounting to 
441,576,204'44, in addition to a contingent fund of $11,973,033°24, 
that is $46,549,237°68 in all (9,172,137/.). The Bowery Savings 
Bank of New York held at new year, 1897, $57,556,106°66 in 
deposits on 114,513 accounts (3,199 more than a twelvemonth 
before), in addition to $5,948,450°8g contingent fund or surplus, 
making $63,504,557°55 in all. 
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BritisH CoLonigs. 
India. 

India has ‘“ Government savings banks” in the Presidency 
towns, whose business is generally declining. Their collective 
deposits went down between 1893 and 1894 from Rx. 1,107,420 to 
Rx. 1,083,253. There are also regimental savings banks, whose 
deposit balances went up in the same period from Rx. 116,364 to 
Rx. 146,172 ; moreover, railway provident funds and similar insti- 
tutions for the receipt of savings, whose business appears to be 
gradually growing. But the main collection of savings is done by 
Post Office savings banks, which are, of course, altogether under 
Government direction, and are bound to deliver up their takings: 
to the Government, which is answerable for it, and employs it as 
it sees fit. There were on 3lst March, 1896, 6,343 post offices. 
receiving savings, viz., 291 head banks, and 6,052 sub-banks. 
They take deposits from 4 annas upward, but only in sums of 4 
annas, or of multiples of that figure, and never more than Rs. 200. 
from one depositor in one year, and Rs.2,000 in all. The 
authorities control the use made of savings banks closely, and 
have power to close an account ‘“‘ should they have reason to believe 
that the depositors had used the savings bank for the purpose for 
which it was not intended.” Interest is at present allowed at the 
rate of 34 per cent. The savings banks also purchase government 
securities for depositors, and take securities from them for safe 
custody. There were on 3lst March, 1896, 653,892 deposit 
accounts open in the Indian Post Office banks, amounting in all to: 
Rx. 9,092,307 (about 5,700,000/.). 

The progress of the Post Office bank in India may be gathered 
from the following figures :— 





Native European 




















Depositors. NS and Eurasian. See ULN, 
Rx. Rx. 
31st March, 1885 ....| 109,244 1,110,717 13,315 233,474 
a4 Sot! bibied 273,646 5,008,203 375305 878,265 
« $B i117 HAO E07 6,845,604 54,070 973,168 
. 296 fo Geng SRO 7,752,680 60,312 1,289,627 








British Crown Cononies. 

In British crown colonies the system of savings banks in use is 
essentially alike throughout. In the smaller colonies the Treasury 
collects. As the colony grows a special savings banks department 
is established ; after a time a cluster of savings banks. Government 
officers direct the service; and the government employs the funds, 
as a rule ‘fas the Governor in Council shall direct; ” sometimes. 
“‘with the approval of the Principal Secretary of State for the 
Colonies.” Or else the phrase runs, ‘“‘as the Principal Secretary of 
State for the Colonies may approve ”—‘‘in England, in such 
securities as the Secretary of State shall name,” and in some 
colonies the restriction is added, ‘‘ provided always that no part of 
such monies shall be applied in any way to the purposes of this. 
colony.” The following are the principal figures culled from the 
latest official reports :— 
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Canada. 


There are three different kinds of savings banks at work in the 
Dominion, apart from which chartered banks take small deposits 
in considerable amounts, and there are also friendly societies, and 
loan and building societies of the United States order, and more- 
over a fair number of penny banks, three in Toronto alone. The 
three types are these: there are, first, the two old “special” savings 
banks, the Caisse d’Hconomie of Quebec and the Montreal City 
and District Bank, organized on the joint stock principle, whose 
charters have been renewed, and which are employed mainly by 
the French Canadians, wedded to old ways. These two banks 
enjoy almost entire liberty as to management and investment of 
funds, with this proviso, that 20 per cent. of their holdings in 
deposits must be invested in Dominion securities or in deposits in 
chartered banks. Beyond that they are free to invest in any 
stock or public security of Canada or of any province of Canada 
and in municipal debentures that they choose to select. They may 
also lend money on the personal security of individuals or cor- 
porate bodies, provided that satisfactory collateral security is 
given not consisting of sureties, but they are precluded from 
issuing notes. Their business is large and increasing. On 30th 
January, 1895, they held, between them, in savings $13,128,483 out 
of a total in Canada of $57,578,981. 

The ‘‘Government savings banks,” which are confined to the 
maritime provinces and Manitoba and British Columbia, are under 
the control of the Governor. The funds collected go to the 
Treasury, and form part of the unfunded debt. The minimum 
deposit is $1, the maximum $1,000. Interest is allowed at the 
rate of 35 percent. There were in 1895 35 such savings banks, 
holding on 30th January, 1895, $17,644,956 in deposits in 54,932 
accounts, which is less by 883 than in 1894. The amount is 
likewise steadily decreasing. In 1886 it stood at $21,334,525. 
Most of these savings banks (22) are in Nova Scotia, 8 in New 
Brunswick, 2 in Prince Edward’s Island, and 1 each in Ontario, 
Manitoba, and British Columbia. 

The Post Office savings banks have been in operation since Ist 
April, 1868, under the Act of 1867, which was extended to the whole 
Dominion in 1885. They are steadily attracting the principal 
business. Their business has exactly doubled in eleven years. 
- They are most active in Ontario, where there are 448 offices, 
88,115 depositors, and $18,700,961 of deposits, giving an average 
per head of the population of $850. The funds are administered 
by the government, and treated as part of the unfunded debt. 
The minimum deposit taken is $1, the maximum $1,000. The 
maximum balance allowed is $3,000. The interest allowed is 
34 per cent. On 30th January, 1895, there were 731 post office 
savings banks in existence, holding among them $26,805,542 in 
deposits in 120,628 accounts; that is, at the rate of $222°22 per 
deposit, and $5°27 per head of the population. The total amount 
stated for all three varieties of savings banks is $57,578,981, 
which is at the rate of $11°11 per head of the population. 
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Newfoundland. 


The “ Newfoundland Savings Bank,” authorised under the Act 
of 1834, is a Government institution. The funds are invested 
‘upon real, personal, or Government securities.” The profits are 
constituted a sinking fund for the redemption of the public debt 
of the colony. The Governor may limit the maximum balance on 
which interest is payable to $250. Interest is allowed at the rate 
of 3 per cent., but not on less than $4 or on fractions of dollars. 
At the close of 1894 this bank held $2,821,423°78 of deposits 
in 6,401 accounts. Its investments represented a value of 
$2,893,405°78, in addition to a reserve fund of $114,649°30. 

An Act authorising the government to establish post office 
savings banks was passed in 1691, but no action appears to have 
been taken upon it. 


The Cape. 


There are two trustee bauks of old foundation in the Cape 
Colony, namely, the Cape of Good Hope Savings Bank Society 
and the King William’s Town Savings Bank. The Act lays it 
down that the entire profit is to benefit the depositors. There is 
nothing said about minimum or maximum, or rate of interest. 
The directors are to “ lay out and invest”? the funds “upon such 
colonial securities as they shall think fit.” The deposits in the 
hands of these two banks at the close of 1895 were 163,130/. in 
6,489 accounts, namely 99,362/. In 4,910 accounts (showing a 
marked increase, nearly double of what was held in 1891) in the 
Cape of Good Hope Savings Bank, and 63,7087. in 1,578 accounts 
(showing likewise an increase, but not equally marked) in the 
King William’s Town Savings Bank. There is, however, in the 
holdings of both a decided decrease in comparison with the figures 
before Post Office savings banks were introduced. In 1881 the 
holdings of the two were 334,337/. in 9,971 accounts. 

The Post Office savings banks have attracted the lion’s share of 
the savings banks business. The deposits are secured by the 
public revenue, but the savings banks funds are administered as 
a distinct account, benefiting by good investments and by profits 
accruing. The Post Office has power to issue, to depositors only, 
savings banks certificates of the value of 100/. each, paying 
interest at the rate of 3 per cent. The minimum deposit in the 
Post Office banks is 1s., the maximum 100l.in one year, or 500/. in 
all, which may be raised by interest accumulating to 600/., beyond 
which no interest is allowed. The present rate of interest is still 
31. 6s. 8d. per cent., but as moneys must be invested in Cape stock, 
which at the present purchase price pays only 2? per cent., the 
interest will in all probability have to be reduced, unless the powers 
of investment are enlarged. The older holdings, paying at the rate 
of 4 and 5 per cent., enable the Post Office 10 continue allowing 
the higher rate. Deposits increase steadily and considerably. 
On 31st January, 1896, the holdings in these banks were 
1,240,953/. 178. 6d. in 43,672 accounts, besides 294,100/. in cer- 
tificates, 1,535,053/. 178. 6d. in all. The entire savings banks 
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deposits in the Colony thus amount to 1,698,123. 17s. 6d. in 
50,161 accounts, that is, nearly 34/. per account, and a little over 
1/. per inhabitant. 


Natal. 


The “ Government Savings Bank ” of the colony is under the 
management of the Colonial Treasurer. The deposits are secured 
by the guarantee of the colony. The management expenses are 
defrayed by the colony. Seven-eighths of the amount collected 
may be invested in one or more securities of any colony or depen- 
dency of Great Britain. The minimum limit for deposits is 2s. 
The maximum is 25/. per day, 100/. in all. The rate of interest 
at present stands at 4 per cent. The deposits on 30th June, 1895, 
stood at 172,304/. in 6,963 accounts. 


New South Wales. 


The old ‘‘ Savings Bank of New South Wales,” established in 
1832, is administered by trustees. It is permitted to invest its 
funds in “investments of a general nature,” such as mortgages, 
government and municipal securities, and deposits with banks of 
issue, and with the Treasury. It takes deposits from 1s. upwards, 
upon which it allows interest at the rate of 35 per cent., but 
adding to that interest if the account is continued open at the 
close of the year. The higher rate is not fixed, but at present 
stands at 4 per cent. No interest is allowed beyond 200/. At the 
close of 1895 the bank held 3,951,875/. in deposits in 71,099 
accounts, as compared with 3,583,375/.in 67,512 accounts a twelve- 
month before. At the close of 1894 the investments consisted of 
1,183,502/. in mortgages, paying at the rate of 5°81 per cent., 
75,0172. in government and municipal securities, paying at the rate 
of 5:26 per cent., 759,169/. Treasury bills (4'25 per cent.), 899,108/. 
fixed deposits with banks of issue (4°73 per cent.), 787,499/. fixed 
deposits with the Treasury (4°14 percent.). Cash in hand 116,7gol. 
Reserve fund and depreciation 238,268/. Assets in hand stood as 
1/, 18. 33d. to 11. liabilities. 

The Post Office savings banks were established in 1871. Jn 
1895 there were 499 open. Maximum and minimum limits were 
the same as in the savings bank of New South Wales, but the 
interest allowed is uniform at 3 per cent. The funds are keptas . 
a distinct account, but invested only in Government securities. 
At the close of 1895 the deposit balances amounted to 4,121,700. 
due on 131,703 accounts, as compared with 3,633,925/. in 122,795 
accounts in 1894, The assets of the banks include 5,241/. surplus. 
The total amount held in deposits by both classes of savings banks 
accordingly was at the close of 1895 8,073,575/., being 6/. 6s. 4d. 
per head of the population. There were sixteen depositors to 100 
population. In 1894 the average amount of each deposit was 
371. 188. 5d. 

In addition to the two kinds of savings banks there are school 
savings banks in all public schools, numbering at the close of 1894 
631, holding 6,049/. in deposit balances. Deposits are also freely 
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taken in ordinary banks. The deposits in saving banks have grown 
from 4,730,469/. in December, 1890, to 8,073,575/. in December,,. 
1895. 


Queensland. 


Queensland has now no savings banks except those connected 
with the Post Office. At the close of 1895 there were 129 offices 
open. The savings banks take deposits from 1s. up to 200/., upon 
which they allow 3 per cent., being in their turn credited with 
35 per cent. by the government, which employs the funds, 
investing them in government debentures, fixed deposits and 
current accounts. Balances over 200/. are automatically invested 
in government debentures in units of 1ol., the interest allowed 
not exceeding 33 per cent. The profits netted and credited to 
the banks vary. They were in 1893, 8,827/.; in 1894, 14,0681. ; 
in 1895, 5,376. The balances in the hands of the savings banks 
at the close of 1895 stood at 2,286,810/. in 56,421 accounts, 
marking an increase upon the year of 190,918/. and 4,944. The 
average of each deposit is 40/. 10s. 7d. Deposit per head of the 
population : 4/. 19s. 4d. Depositors per 100 population : 12. 


South Australia. 


The Savings Bank of South Australia, the only one in the 
colony, is a trustee bank, controlled by the government. The 
bank has 134 agencies, but half the business is done in the city of 
Adelaide. The trustees are entitled to lend out the funds on the 
security of mortgage of any messuages, lands or hereditaments held 
in fee simple, or in tenure equivalent to fee simple, provided that 
such property is situated within the province of South Australia, 
but only to the extent of one half of the entire funds to be invested ; 
also in Government securities of the said province, and in securi- 
ties guaranteed by that Government, or in or upon the securities 
of any corporate town within such province, and also in deposits 
ina bank. They are required to create a reserve fund out of the 
profits for the purpose of meeting any loss or deficiency, until 
that fund amounts to 4 per cent. of the deposits held. After that, 
the profits are to be divided among the depositors pro rata, at the 
rate of one or more £, or one or more I0s., per depositor. Any 
balance remaining is to be carried forward. The Acts in force 
provide for an effective and searching government audit. The 
minimum deposit is 1s., the maximum holding soo/.; but no 
interest is allowed beyond 250/. The present rate of interest is 
4percent. At the close of 1895 the savings bank held 2,691,272. 
deposits in 86,734 accounts. The average amount of each deposit 
was 31/. -s. 7d. There were twenty-four depositors per 100 
population, and 7/. 10s. 7d. deposited per head of the population. 
In 1895, 5,o00o/. was carried to reserve, raising the reserve 
fund to 75,000/. The investments include 1,203,659/. 12s. 8d. in 
mortgages at 5 per cent.; 946,012/. 148. 11d. in Government and 
corporation securities ; and 365/. in fixed deposits. 
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Victoria. 

There are in Victoria ‘‘ Commissioners’ Savings Banks,” which 
are Trustee savings banks under Government direction, and also 
Post Office savings banks. Hach Commissioners’ savings bank 
forms a distinct institution. There are now 18 such banks, 
with 19 branches, 37 in all. The savings banks moneys are 
dealt with as a distinct fund. The Commissioners are free to 
invest in mortgage securities or in Government debentures and 
Treasury bills, or in deposits with the Treasury or with banks, 
and may lend to these bodies, to the Corporations of Melbourne 
and Geelong, and to the Council of any shire or borough to 
an extent not exceeding the threefold of the aggregate revenue 
of each corporation, and for not longer than five years, at 
a rate of interest not exceeding 8 per cent. Under power 
obtained in 1894 the- Commissioners may also advance money 
to farmers on the ground of a valuation in loans repayable by 
annuities at 5 per cent. interest, besides sinking fund. This 
business, which the Commissioners evidently favour, in view of the 
otherwise ‘“‘very limited field open for investment,” is on the 
increase. The Commissioners’ report says with regard to it: 
‘* Many farmers have been enabled with the money borrowed to 
purchase stock and make improvements, thus increasing the 
income-earning value of their holdings. Of the money advanced 
(151,257/. 118. 8d. up to 30th June, 1896) 9,013/. 17s. rod. has been 
used for payment of Crown rents to make land freehold; and, so 
far as can be ascertained approximately, about two-fifths has been 
used to pay off liabilities.” ‘‘It should not be forgotten,” so the 
Commissioners explain, “that the value of the farmers’ loan 
business is reciprocal, as the Commissioners must find profitable 
employment for the ever-increasing funds of depositors, and, as 
the old mortgages are gradually being paid off, some new outlet is 
necessary to maintain the self-supporting character which has 
appertained to the Commissioners’ savings banks during the forty- 
three years of their independent existence.” Between 10th April, 
1894, and 30th June, 1896, the Commissioners received applications 
for loans from 1,103 farmers in respect of 598,437é..13s. 10d. in all, 
They caused 819 valuations to be made, and rejected 284 applica- 
tions as unsuitable. They lent out 151,257/. 11s. 8d. in all, of 
which sum 90,046/. 7s. 8d..was granted within the twelvemonth 
immediately preceding 30th June, 1894. The interest is 5 per 
cent. plus 2 per cent. sinking fund. All instalments thus far due 
have been paid. “The Commissioners have endeavoured to instil 
into the minds of borrowing farmers the first importance of 
punctuality in. making repayments, without which the system 
must fail to become permanently useful, and in this they have met 
with notable success. The security conferred by the Commis- 
sioners’ mortgage terms is a feature much appreciated by the 
farmers; but the reduced rate of interest and the provision for 
gradual redemption also greatly encourage self-help.’ The Com- 
missioners take deposits from 1s. to 1,000/., or more if the Supreme 
Court or one of the Judges should make an order to that effect. 
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They pay interest at the rate of 24 per cent. on balances up to 
1ool., 2 per cent. beyond, and no interest at all beyond 250/. On 
30th June, 1896, they held 4,328.775/. 12s. 4d. deposit balances in 
215,685 accounts, marking an increase of 191,416/. 13s. 2d. and 
5,037 accounts on the preceding year. The average deposit stood 
at 202. 1s. 5d. The expenses of management are shown to be 
steadily decreasing. They now stand at 13 per cent., and amounted 
in the last year to 27,8162, 11s. 4d. The gross profits earned were 
31. 8s. 5d. per cent., the interest actually paid to depositors was 
21, 2s. 4d. per cent. The net profit left after all expenses being 
deducted was 26,666/. 17s. 9d. Among the investments 46°18 per 
cent. stand for Government and municipal securities, 8°54 per 
cent. for bank deposits, 42°19 per cent. for mortgages and fore- 
closed properties, 3°09 per cent. for other items. 

In addition to. these ‘‘ Commissioners’ savings banks,” there are 
nearly 400 Post Office banks allowing 3 per cent. on deposits. 
They held on 30th June, 1895, 3,128,128/. on 125,883 accounts, 
showing a steady increase. That raises the total of deposits in the 
Colony up to date named to 7,265,486. 198. 2d. in 336,531 
accounts, which is at the rate of something over 23/. per account, 
and 61. 7s. 6d. per inhabitant, giving about thirty depositors per 
100 population. At the close of 1895 the deposits stood ait 
7,316,129, giving 62 3s. 10d. deposit per head of the population, 
and showing twenty-nine per 100 population to be depositors, 


Western Australia. 


Western Australia has only Post Office banks. They are under 
the authority of the Governor, and the Colonial Treasury is 
responsible for all deposits lodged. They take deposits from ts. 
upwards to 150/. in one year, and 600/. in all, allowing interest at 
the rate of 32 per cent. on every full £ up to 300/. There were in 
1895 24 offices taking savings, which held in all 460,610/. in deposits 
on 16,160 accounts, showing an increase upon 1894. The average 
deposits stood at 28/. 10s. The department is allowed considerable 
latitude in the investment of funds. It may deposit funds with 
joint stock banks in the Colony at a rate of interest to be agreed 
upon, or in Government securities, or in any public debt contracted 
under legislative authority, in shares and other securities bearing 
good rates of interest, guaranteed by the Government; also it may 
lend on mortgage on estates free oft encumbrances up to three- 
fifths of the value ascertained by valuation, and up to 7,000/. in 
respect of any particular loan. Up to 1896 the maximum limit 
was 3,000/, In the Session of 1896 it was proposed to raise 
the figure to 10,000/., and both Houses of the Legislation were 
favourable. The Premier, Sir. J. Forrest, said: ‘‘ There is a 
difficulty in lending the money of the Post Office savings banks 
satisfactorily, and there is between 200,000/. and 300,000/. (the 
Minister of Mines, Mr. E. H. Wittenoom, subsequently gave the 
correct figure as between 300,000/. and 400,000/.) awaiting invest- 
ment. Of that amount 220,000/. will go for the Perth water- 
works, and then a considerable amount will be left. The alteration 
of the law will lead to a larger amount being deposited.” The 
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Prime Minister also proposed that the Post Office savings banks 
should be authorised to invest savings bank funds in the purchase 
of debentures issued by municipalities in accordance with the 
Municipal Institutions Act. ‘Hon. members will remember 
that some time ago, before we amended and consolidated that 
Act, there was power given to lend- money to municipalities; but 
when the Act was consolidated that power was withdrawn. On 
further consideration, however, we find that in the way we 
propose to authorise the lending of money to municipal institu- 
tions the power to do so will not only be of benefit to them but 
also to the savings banks as well..... A short time ago there was 
a difficulty in getting many people to invest their money in the 
municipal debentures of Perth and some other towns of the 
Colony, although the debentures were a good and safe investment. 
The Government was asked by the member for West Kimberley, 
the Mayor of Perth (Mr. A. Forrest) whether the savings bank 
would take the unsubscribed balance of the loan of the city of 
Perth. And when we consented to do so, nearly the whole of 
that loan (15,000/, out of 19,000/., taken at par) had to be 
advanced by the savings bank.” This was at 5 per cent. The 
Government still hold the loan, and, as the premier stated, consider 
the security good. Mr. A. Forrest interjected that the Govern- 
ment had made a good profit on the loan. “The Government are 
of opinion,” so the premier went on, “that it will be perfectly safe 
to invest savings bank funds in the purchase of debentures issued 
by municipalities in accordance with the Municipal Institutions 
Act.” Minister Wittenoom added in the Legislative Council that 
“unless some means of investment are provided, the Government 
will make a loss on the bank.” Power was given, and, “not to 
go too fast,” the maximum allowable to mortgages was fixed 
at 7,000. 


Tasmania. 


Tasmania has two large private Trustee savings banks, estab- 
lished on the joint stock principle, which do by far the largest 
amount of business, leaving the Post Office banks, established in 
1882, to do only one-fifth of the whole. Of the two, that of 
Hobart Town (established in 1845) is the larger. It held on 28th 
February, 1895, 310,037/. 178. gd. in 12,497 accounts, giving an 
average of 24/1. -s. 2d. to every depositor, as compared with 
200,133/. 16s. 7d. on 11,139 accounts, giving an average of 
17/. 18s. 4d. per depositor, in the Launceston Bank (established 
in 1835), that is, inall, 510,171/. 148. 4d., as against 99,0611. 18s. 1d. 
in 5,236 accounts, giving an average 18/. 18s. 4d. in the Post Office 
bank, at the close of 1894. On Ist July, 1895, the private savings 
banks held 533,089/., and the Post Office bank 114,994/. The 
regulations as to a minimum limit of 1s.and a maximum of 2001. 
apply to both classes of banks; both allow interest only up to the 
limit of 150/. The rate of interest allowed in the post office banks 
is 34 per cent. Deposits in the Post Office banks are secured by 
Government guarantee; they are paid into the colonial treasury 
to a separate account. The Trustee banks are under Government 
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supervision. No new savings bank may be set up without sanction 
being first obtained from the Registrar of the Supreme Court. 
Trustee banks are required to set apart one-tenth of each year’s 
surplus to go to the reserve fund, until the reserve fund reaches 
25 per cent. of the deposits held. Trustees may, with the approval 
of the executive committee of the bank, lend out savings bank 
funds on the security of real estate. Mortgages taken may be 
either pledged or sold. Funds may also be invested in Govern- 
ment securities, and money may be advanced by way of loan on 
such securities. In February, 1895, the two banks between them 
held 358,245/. lent out on mortgage, 67,000/. invested in deben- 
tures, 156,478/. 5s. 5d. in cash deposits bearing interest. Their 
reserve funds, severally of 44,3732. 118. 10d. and 17,790/., amounted 
together to 62,163 11s. 10d. The average deposit in the Colony 
was 21/. 18. 3d., being equal to 4/. -s. 7d. per head of the popula- 
tion. There were nineteen depositors to 100 population. 


‘New Zealand. 


New Zealand has a Post Office savings bank with, in 1895, 
357 receiving offices, and moreover seven Trustee banks of older 
foundation, The savings bank of Auckland has been in existence 
since 1847. The Post Office banks were introduced in 1865. They 
do by far the larger share of the business. At the close of 1895. 
they held 3,895,543/. in deposits in 137,683 accounts (in March, 1896, 
only 3,581,780/.), as compared with 725,153/.in 25,830 accounts in 
the Trustee banks. Both classes of banks have something like 
doubled their business within the last fourteen years. In both 
classes of banks the minimum limit is Is., and interest is allowed 
at.the rate of 33 per cent. up to 200/., and at the rate of 3 per. 
cent. beyond up to 500/., at which point it ceases. The funds of 
the Post Office banks are paid over for investment to the Public 
Trust Fund. Deficiences occurring have to be made good by the 
Colonial Treasurer. The funds may -be invested in such 
securities as the Governor may by order of the Council from 
time to time declare to be “securities in which such funds may 
be invested.” That description (under the Act of 1892) includes 
mortgages, ‘debentures issued by any local authority under any 
law now or hereafter in force,” rents, and profits of real estates, 
fixed deposits in banks of issue, and Government securities of 
the United Kingdom or of any colony or dependency thereof. 
The Post Office Department actually has a considerable amount 
of funds invested in Harbour Board debentures, gas bonds, 
River Board debentures, Borough debentures, &c., earning 
it from 4 to 6 per cent, interest. The cost of management 
is given as 7,000/. in the year, and 4*45d. for each transac- 
tion. The average amount standing to the credit of each 
account is 28/. 5s. 1od. The Trustee banks have power to lend 
one-third of their funds en securities of local boards of the colony 
‘secured upon the general rates, or on real estate held in fee simple. 
They may advance money on any lands or hereditaments in the 
Colony within a distance from the bank to be laid down in the 
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rules. They may invest in Government securities, also discount 
bills and promissory notes for depositors, bearing the names of: at- - 
‘least two persons, not trustees of the bank, but in each case only 
up to 100/., and for not more than three months, and in all the 
value of the bills discounted must not exceed one half of the whole 
deposits. Trustees are free to deal with surplus funds up to 
‘Io per cent. in any way that they may think proper, .. Any excess 
_ over 10 per cent. they may pay over to any institution or institu- 
tions to be invested on their behalf in Government securities. Of 
the 25,830 accounts appearing on the books of the seven Trustee 
_ banks at the close of 1895, 28,815/., standing for 734,888/. 13s. 10d., 
that is, at an average of 28/., was held by Europeans, and only 
LL; standing for 2641. 148. 11d., that is, at an average of 17/., by 
_ Maoris. The Maoris deposited in the year 217/. 10s., and withdrew 
246/. gs. 1d.; the Huropeans deposited 444,056/. 8s. 8d., and with- | 
“drew 471,560/. 16s. 4d. Reckoning the deposits of both classes of _ 
savings banks together we arrive at a total (at the close of 1895) 
of 4,620,196, at the rate of 28/1. 5s 2d. per account, 61. 128. 3d. 
~per head of the population, and twenty-three depositors to 100 
population, exclusive of deposits in ordinary banks and in bare Pes 
and friendly societies. 
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Savings Banks in the Principal Countries of the World. 





















































1 8 7a 4 5 
Country. Population. of San. Year of Return. Number of Banks. 
=e Trustee Banks .... 245 
UNITED KINGDOM ....| 38,000,000 4 Post Office Banks f 1895 { 11,518 
| 11,763 
Autonomous......... Me 544 
RAN! G.0--andinsieoteaan 38,000,000 { Post ORS oe } 25 { 7,391 
72935 
DELGIGM « ccraccosssersdetass 6,850,000 Government ............ °95 — 
PME TOO itssenc cts aes , y R2Rg 
NETHERLANDS ....eeeees 4,250,000 { Folate en } 94: { at: 
Provincial, dis- 
RUSSIA srenscoeusteee esac: 2,000,000 trict, free; all 93 3,809 
autonomous 
Private naka ’ nant 
PAV ARS Ai atrce cs cesesteceess 6,000,000 { Pisce Banks a 94, { a 
(325 reporting) 
DENMARK § west sessssotten ces 2,200,000 4 eek Com- 795 540 
baer ne aes (533 reporting) 
Private “shcsescasenes : 374 
OY Nig acsctt-narteeoanee 5,000,000 { Pas Giant 94 { Stee 
2,566 
EN GOB A Socerc otcincs atv: 2,000,000 PIVAGC Wiese °95 293 
(q*reoys.c mem aarctee 94. — 
| | Post Office— 
ADSTHIACE Me 25,000,000 Ravings’ Depart 472 
ATOR oh vedecccce dt 195 
Banking De- } 
partment........ 59417 
5,889 
(4 ETC 0 sesssdsaciavcnteveneeat "94 595 
Post Office— 
PLU NGA oes 5, cresacses vent 18,000,000 4 Savings Depart 
mentee 95 82 
| Banking De- 359 
L partment........ 
SWITZERLAND ........0. 2,023,382 Independent............ 95 ay 
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Savings Banks in the Principal Countries of the World—Contd. 





1 

Country. 

fray _ A ae ee 
= STATES ..ch-0-.--. 
OS 
ae Ag eas a 
‘Newrouxpiayp 4 
occa nsa.sscsccienaeen-s- 
a 


New SoutH WALES .... 


QUEENSLAND .......0....64.. 


SoutH AUSTRALIA 
BETO REN ..........0q00000:0s 


WESTERN. AUSTRALIA 


MPASMANTA ........cccsnecseess 


NEW ZEALAND .......0.0.. 


2 


Population. 


31,000,000 \ 


63,000,000 





290,000,000 


5,250,C00 


{ 
198,000 
(exclusive of 
Labrador) 

1,600,000 { 


550,000 


1,277,870 { 


460,550 


357,495 


1,181,769 { 


101,235 


160,834 { 


698,706 { 














3 


Description 
of Savings Banks. 


PUIVSEOi5 Gers 
Post Office ........+ } 


Independent ............ 








Post, Office: ni... 
MS See adacccuncs 
Government ........ 
Post Office............ 


Government ........006. 


SF PUG. Sodeciestecsciecks 
Post, OmMeGisk.ci «... 


Government .......... 


TPUStCO ids fatotes 
Post, Omee:cs....scc 


Post Office..........0000- 


TU PURCC OS ouct fh vapeesiane. 


(Government)... 


‘Commissioners’ ” 
Post Offfce............ 


Post Otice. 3 sk cccous- 


Trustee ....... eee 


| Post Office............ 


TEYRSGCS <asch.d eeesnss \ 
Post Office.........0. 


4: 


Year of Return. 


98 | 





94, 


95 
°96 
"95 


05 


95 


95 


5 


Number of Banks. 





395. 
(388 reporting) 
4,679 


About 1,000 


6,343 





-_— 
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Country. 


Unitep Kine@pom { 


See reeeeccesesevese 
OO Fee eeerereresosce 


Poor eer rces cccsesee 


EN RUAG EL, s cecivscseteck 


SwEDEN 


IN ORS WAY sees sseeverteceohen cs: 


PATRIA ooces cect cxesonbees 


HUNGARY 


Coeeeeoreseroens 


SwITZERLAND 


Coeesessores 





(| Free 





3 


Description 
of Savings Banks. 








Trustee Banks ....... 
Post Office. Banks .. 


Autonomous ..........- 
Post OMeGe se a 


Government 


Free 


CoO eroeeeseesoeseessses 


Provincial, 
trict, free; 
autonomous 


Cee eerercccerrorrere 


eeeecoes 


Private and Com- 
munal 


Poecaeccoccccrse 


Privateer. akan, 
Post Omeds....cseacs.-: 


Private 


Oe erecoseses cece 


Ceceeeseooe +s @eeeeeeesess 


Post Office— 
Savings Depart- 
ment 
Banking 
partment........ 


j 


Post Office— 
Savings Depart- 
ment 
Banking 


partment........ 


Covers senes 


j 


Independent 





6 i. 8 
Limit of Deposit. 





Interest Allowed. 


Minimum. Maximum. 








Per cnt. 


, 502. per annum 
23 


2002. in all 


Sate i 1 fr. 1,500 frs. 
2 ; 
Sheyettt i oe \ Pair, 3,000 frs. 
24-5 — — 
2°64: 25¢. (Dutch) 800 florins 
13—9 
(generally generallyjno limit 
4—5) 


mean rate 3°3 none none 
sane rall 
(generally 4) generally|none 
3—6 generally|none . 
2—5 dks nd 
generally 33 
varies none none 
3 50 kreuzers 1,000 florins 
2 100 florins — 
3—16 


(mostly 4—5) generallyjnone 


3 50 kreuzers 1,000 florins 


f 
2 100 florins 


average 33 generally|none 





a 
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1 3 6 ve 8 
foe Limit of Deposit. 
Description 
Country. ) Interest Allowed. 
of Savings Banks. oc Minimum, Maximunt. 
Per cnt. 
PPPVECG cevecaeetontscaceess varies none °. none 
tence {| Post OfFC0...csssosecee 3 = a 
varies 
UNITED STATES............ Independent........ { (generally 4) generallyjnone 
eR Post Offce....ie.s.c000 3t 4 annas { Wee 
“Special” (free) .... _ none none 
BRBEA TAN... .sesceeesseacees Government ............ — $1 $1,000 
PostiO mee icant: 32 $1 $1,000 
NEWFOUNDLAND ......... Government ............ 3 — — 
EETUBHEOY iicvscoeh ecosstcte se — —— = 
SAE seveeessrseeeeseur ese { Post Offfice............00 34 IS. 600/. 
BOTs ceecse0socerse sas: Government ............ 4, 28, 1001. 
PYUSEOO Tec. dceavics 3h 
Nw soork Waxes { Post Omcer 5. 30.: 3 i =< 2001; 
QUEENSLAND ...........0000. Pose OMGes. tne cae f 3 IS. 2002. 
SoutH AUSTRALIA ....| Trustee ....cccccee 4 Is. 5001. 
24 
(79 = Ks 999 
anmmncnes) G sere 00h Siw tel |) stot 
MICTORIN, ...,0.-.c000000. 2501.) 
Post OMe. .ccaccs.cs. <0: 3 Is. _ 
WESTERN AtsTRALIA | Post Office...........:...- 32 1S. 6002. 
a gy ae og alld a 1 
EPASMANTA .....cec.cs0ee { Pict Ose } 33 IS. 1502. | 
a Prusteeyh.cthances. 4 (now 3%) Ps { sb, Bee 
NEw ZEALAND ......... ah j 
Post Office 4 and 34 Is 5002. (no 
pee recresesaees D ° interest beyond) 
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Country. 


UNITED KInapDoM 


BEA NOR an choses: { 
WEEGIUM hae ee 
NETHERLANDS ......... { 
PRUSSIA UG ieelee } 
RAM ARTA)  aohery cL! { 
f 
DENMABE  ..cccees seseees 1 
RIVED UN eee eer sodas { 


Trustee Banks 





3 


Description 
of Savings Banks. 











eorcecee 


Post Office Banks.... 


Autonomous 


Cece eersvoce 


Post Offfice.......c..0..0.- 


eocceocrneee 


Coecaceroooereer veesoece 


Free 


dis- 
all 


zt 


Cecereeeeeccssorsces 


Provincial, 
trict, free ; 
autonomous 


Private 
District Banks 


Cecscove 


Private Stade 
Post: Offiee....... 20. 


Private and Com- 
munal 


Cvoeseocceregese 














9 


Amount 
of Deposits 
in Year. 


See 


£ 


32,078,660 


34,783,810 
16,125,716 





50,909,526 
8,275,208 


1,534,880 
1,608,240 








3,143,120 


45,140,355 


10 
Amount of 


Withdrawals in Year. 


£ 


25,698,296 


32,560,640 
14,404,808 


46,965,448 


7,697,109 


1,356,400 
1,246,240 


2,602,640 


40,696,175 


258575282 


17,519;328 


4,117,732 
647,722 





4)765,454 


2,141,760 
16,749,263 


3,815,114 
349,721 





4,164,835 


af 


163,137,350 











187,951,511 








ll 


Balance remaining to 
Depositors’ Credit 
at Close of Year. 


45,312,681 
1,266,189* - 


455445332 
105,064,203 


6,949,945™ 





135,818,407 
30,138,340 








~ 165,956,747§ 


Peg Le: 
4,562,844* 








22,700,016 


5,602,160 
3,012,532 








8,614,692 _ 


187,732,044 
219,467t 


a 


11,527,721 


33,184,105]| 


18,026,832 
1,607,312 





19,634,144 





* Stock investments. 


+ Special investments. 
ft Total in Trustee Banks 51,123,202/.; total in Post Office Banks 112,014,1481. 


§ The amount of savings actually held invested in stock is not given. 


calculated throughout at 25 to the English £. 
_ || The Scandinavian krone is calculated at 1s. 1°3d. 


The franc and lira are 


eee 
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1 3 


Description 


try. 
Country of Savings Banks. 














Free 
Post Office— 

Savings Depart- 

: ment 


Pree esesvorseseeveroraes 


Core eoeroree 


Banking 
partment........ 


Free 
Post Office— 

Savings Depart- 

ment 


Coererccereraeeereseress 


eeeeeseseove 





5 
| Banking 
& 


partment........ 


MN Ten ceesecesessonsapersses Post Office (1894.).... 
“ Special” (free)..... 


Government ....... .... 
Post Otten ccc... 


NEWFOUNDLAND 














9 
Amount 


of Deposits 
in Year. 


£& 
5,677,012 


30,056,400 


} 2,883,192 


32,939,592 
118,824,712 


151,764,304 


eer eee: 


7855440 





28,014,552 


54,1 12,552 


8,911,020 


18,264,676 
10,696,656 


43,137, 108T 


253735394 


648,955 
1,596,383 


ee 


151,995 
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10 


Amount of 


Withdrawals in Year. 


£ 
5,227,150 


30,023,446 


2,507,096 


32,530,542 
118,740,112 


151,270,654 


27,028,856 


799,360 


27,828,216 


26,058,240 


53,886,456 


7,402,968 


16,550,976 
9,312,420 


40,481,120+ 


2,425,877 


793,950 


1,462,058 


201,367 
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11 
Balance remaining to 


Depositors’ Credit 
at Close of Year. 


£ 


12,106,781 


122,457,064 


4,963,896* 


127,420,960 
4,363,352 

















131,784,312 
43,780,240 


868,656 


44,648,896 


————. 





581,456 











45,239;352 


352758,458 


50,322,100 
159435920 











79,023,360T 


377,2075713 
5,682,692] 


2,625,696 


3,528,991 
5,361,108 


1355155795 














564,284 





* Including stock investments. 


+ Total including other credit institutions. 
ft The rupee calculated at 1s. 3d. 
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Savings Banks in the Principal Countries of the World—Contd. ss 
1 ; 2 9 10 11 
Description ; Amount Amount of Balance remaining at 
penty. of Savings Banks. Soe oo Withdrawals in Year. SH green ea 
pe Trustee tcl kcc ts: Te 98,758 53,974 * a 6ssig6 
a OA aaa -Post Office................ 840,790 830,895 1,535,054 
Si 919,548 884,369 1,698,184 
INA TAS a sci ee: ...| Government ............ 1O8,g0201 © 91,558 , 172,304 
Trustee sessssssessssssseee . 1,748,224. ] 1,519,879 3,951,875 
New Sourn WaLzs { Post Office..........0.... 2,194,134 1,835,000 4,121,700 
? | | 3,942,358 | 3,354,879 8,073,575 
QUEENSLAND ......eeceeees Post Offfice................ 1,234,535 1,112,082 2,286,810 
SourH AUSTRALIA ....| Trustee ............00 ies ML ee: 1,280,042 2,691,273 
“Commissioners ”’ 
VIOTORIN 0.:...45: | ~ (Government)... 2,888,383 2,743,965 4719 or 
Post Offices... secssss.-: 1,610,865 | 1,569,266 _» ,3,128,1282 
45,499,248 4,313,231 7)316,129 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA | Post Office................ 146,388 88,500 460,610 | 
Tested vase. Pieces 292,984 270,067 533,089.. 
BARMAN A teats et { Post Office............+0. ' worl g 62,785 ~ 114,994 
371,701 932,852 648,083 
a i‘ if Teustes duce eon 444,274 | 471,807 726,153 ? 
NE ASU EY Feats { Post Office..........000+ 2,794,507 2,369,333 3,895,543 




















3,236,701 2,841,140 4,620,696 - - 


er 




























































































+ 543 foreign accounts. 
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1 3 12 : 13 14 
ae 7 . Average Amount , 
Country. 2 ee ht me Number of Accounts. of pispies ical 
of Savings Banks, each Account. Expenses. 
: Trustee Banks ........ 1,516,229 29 17 10 134,568 
Unitep Kixepom { Post Office Banks.... 6,458,597 15-3054 _ 414,625 
7,969,826 S20aeod 4% 549,193. 
F 2 Autonomous ............ 6,498,556 21 -- - ' 260,644 
ni socrescscesener ess Post Office wise 2,488,075 ‘vay eae 137,164 
8,986,631 is =a 397,808 
BLN, | -oascsescsesersesons Government ............ 1,145,408 — 15 16 10 36,023 
, | Wrote sees sccctcese: 338,978 routr @2 15,600 
SSTHERLANDS ....... { Post Office.............c 401,046 a * 2 14,080 
740,024. | 11 12 9 29,680 
Provincial, dis- ‘ 
PRUSSIA ....ccsceeee sect trict, free; all 6,255,507 © 30 - = 349,243 
autonomous .... 
BP Prevalar i ctccsccesecs--. | — — — 
BAVARIA.....00004 oa District Banks ........ ~ 665,943 TGs about 23,500 
BEN MAREK ..0...scossseers { pert ay ean 999,854: 32 18° - ae 
4 Pye. oe 1,093,521 16 16. = - 115,007 
— oo Post Office... 00 _ 867,337 4°76 6,225 
1,460,858 13.5 + 121,232 
BBV AY os scccveesscoondesss. Private vesseecssssseeen 540,053 2330-4 70,491 
Py ree sate saree tre 2,786,448 © 42 16 >= = 
| Post Office— 
Savings Depart-]|| - 
BEUSTRIA o0.s0-sce000+. ee Wien} lssssncevses : ee sens? 27,552 
: 3,896,539 3201230 — 
‘Banking De- 
eae aie } 28,363+ | 163 16 10 80,888 
3,924,903 cand # Soe M —— 
CHOP CO a cstissrecunciprengtan 715,064 61. 406 — 
| Post Office— : 
. Savings Depart-] | — ; eck 
BAUNGARY o,...cccccse0s 4 aobbis.cce ee paola f 
| | | -991,629 atin one 
Banking De- ah a4 a 
L partment........ i 3,167 154 
| 995,386 45 8 9 = 
* Inclusive of stock investments and special investments ; otherwise 19/. 2s. 3d. 
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Coat Rate per Cent. 
Description of Expenses of 
Country. ahi, per Management Reserve Fund. 
o Savings Banks. Trausaction. | to Total Amount 
F of Deposits. 
d. Per 100/. £ 
Trustee Banks ........ 8°3 6s. 351,498* 
DxiteD Kinepom { Post Office Banks.... 6°4 8s. 54d. se 
~~ 992,976 
cox { Autonomous ............ — ( + 3,243,488 capital) 
ao Post Office......0...s000. 8°3 9s. 43 234, ae 
fe a a 1,227,687 
BELGIUM sosiesscseressereees Government ............ aa As. 413,464 
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NETHERLANDS ........ { Post: Office...........006 — 9s. 4d. 2,745 
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BMAIGSIA ....0cccrereceseeees trict, free; all — 8s. Od. 13,250,401 
autonomous .... 
Darts BYVAL a ccate.ueth tte: ames: — —_ 
ot | District Banks ........ sce As, 990,000 
Private and Com- S- 
DENMARK ee { idl hed. Soe \ — 1,545,935 
RV ALO cite seine ccne: a — 1,598,489 
SWEDEN ossssssssssseeee { 6G OMICG 22. cnssanks cue 3 5s. oF ae 
Se Privalousets. oe: — lls. 7d. 1,690,156 
AW POG dese-texweveviecncgesass — — 12,487,670 
| Post Office— 
easel eet CUR 2 Ls. 1d. 169,606 
ee 1 es ee oe 
| a — 12,657,276 
L seaweed may = 8s. 7d. 222,336 
a — 12,879,612 
(AE PEG. ick ss day th cieveaponee> — — 3,996,650 
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HIONGARY oeseecesseseeee { Saad — == 
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|| Banking De- oa d 
t partment........ alii 
4,020,910 
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Discussion on Mr. H. W. Wo.urr’s PAPER. 


~ Tuer Prestpent said that Mr. Wolff had given them a most excel- 
lent paper, which, though not thoroughly statistical, contained a 
ereat deal of information from foreign and colonial sources which 
could not be got at without considerable research. He should not, 
himself attempt to take any part in the discussion, as it involved 
criticism of government action in several particulars, but would 
merely suggest that the chief points raised in the paper, and 
which he hoped would be thoroughly discussed, were as to the 
function of the State; whether the State should interfere at all, 
and if so how far, in collecting deposits, or whether it should 
relegate what was done at present to municipal authorities. A 
second point which was well brought out in the paper was 
whether a limit to savings should be fixed either in the interest 
of the bankers or of the community. The third point was what 
investments should be allowed besides government securities ? 
Mr. Wolff did not allude to one rather important point in con- 
nection with the savings banks figures. With regard to these 
figures as showing what the real savings of the country were, we 
should remember that there was a great deal of money which lad 
been transferred into the savings banks either from capital invested 
in business or other capital belonging to persons of some wealth. 
On the other hand there was an immense lot of saving which did 
not appear in the figures, but went into the general industries and 
trading fund of the country. Another point he had not raised 
was this: was it right to encourage thrift in every possible way ? 
could people be too thrifty? Some said the working man might 
begin by saving his tobacco and beer; he might then proceed to 
save his children’s luxuries, and perhaps some of their necessaries, 
and then might possibly be inclined to do without the children 
themselves, and so cause a stationary but economically efficient 
population such as was seen in some countries of Europe at the 
present time. 


Mr. A. H. Battey thought that this subject was one of general 
interest, especially at the present time. It was tolerably clear that 
there must be in the near future some further legislation in this 
country in reference to savings banks, remembering the fact, which 
he did not think was generally known, that 284 per cent. of the 
whole consol stock was composed of savings banks deposits, and 
that those were increasing every year by 11 million £; that the 
price of consols was steadily going up, and that therefore it was 
quite impracticable to maintain the present rate of interest of 
24 per cent. Among other general questions raised Mr. Wolff 
wanted to get rid of State control; but he would go further, and 
would maintain that it was no part of the function of the govern- 
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-ment to undertake banking business at all. It should be left to 
private enterprise, when it would be done much better. Of course 
it was quite necessary that certain regulations should be imposed 
on savings banks conducted by private enterprise; there must be 
nv sufficient amount of capital, and it would be necessary to allow 
the deposits of children, as was done in the Post Office savings 
banks. It was not gencrally known to how large an extent these 
deposits were those of the children of the upper and middle classes. 
He was himself of opinion that there should be no restriction 
about investments, and it was very doubtful whether there should 
be any limits as to deposits. Savings banks should be undertaken 
for business purposes to make a profit, and the rate of interest 
must fluctuate with the state of the market; the difference between 
the interest they could earn and the interest they paid providing 
for the working expenses and profit. In that way the depositors 
would do better and the public also. Mr. Wolff had pointed out 
that we were paying off the national debt at the rate of 8 million £ 
a year. A good deal of this was incurred in 1818, when the price 
was 80, and we were now paying it off at 112, with a possibility 
of the price increasing every year. It was therefore desirable on 
general principles that the government should not undertake bank- 
ing business, and he thought Post Office savings banks should be 
abolished, and private institutions take their place. 


Mr. NatHantet CoueEn said that this paper was full of sugges- 
tive thought, and most opportune. He thought economists and 
publicists at last recognised that there was urgent need for a 
review and extension of the financial arrangements of the savings 
banks. He might be permitted to recall that so long as seven 
years ago he called attention to the necessity of such a review 
when putting forward his proposal for automatically accumulative 
consols, a plan which had been adopted by the government and by 
the borough of Liverpool, and which had also lately been copied 
by the London County Council. It was interesting to note that 
as many as about 6,000 accounts had made use of that facility. 
But so long as anybody could obtain for each pound deposited the 
return at any time of 1/. with 24 per cent. interest, and also so 
long as a stamp of 10s. was imposed by the Treasury on transfers 
by power of attorney of consols when the amount exceeded 100l., 
it was most unlikely that many people would take on themseives 
all the risks of fluctuation in their capital and receive a lower rate 
of interest. Therefore he was not surprised to find that whilst in 
the first three years the rate of increase in the number of accounts on 
this accumulative principle was at the rate of about an average of 
1,000 a year, during the last two or three years the average rate of in- 
crease had been only about 200. But of course if even the stamps to 
which he had alluded were removed or reduced, this system was 
never likely to attain a scale that would materially relieve the 
situation disclosed in the paper. There was probably no difference 
of opinion as to the educational value of popular facilities for 
saving. The main question was to what extent and especially for 
what classes were they entitled to ask from the general body of 
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taxpayers of the country a subvention in cash or in kind, that is 
to say, in the way of insurance against risks of fluctuation in 
capital, and to stimulate saving by supplementing the yield of 
consols. Probably there would be no difference of opinion also 
that in the happy absence of a large European war accumulation 
was likely to very far cutbalance consumption and wastage. 
Therefore it was unlikely that in the long run the difference 
would grow smaller between the present rate of the Post Office 
banks, plus the cost of administration, and the rate yielded on 
consols. The main debateable question was whether they could 
by different expedients go on until 1903, when the rate of consols 
would be reduced to 24 per cent., and when undoubtedly the rate 
of interest in the Post Office savings bank would have to be 
reduced if the present arrangements continued. He quite agreed 
with Mr. Wolff that as a temporary expedient some new channel 
for a proportion of the fresh deposits ought to be authorised. But 
he would venture to submit that it was quite illusory to fancy that 
by an extension of the scope of investments so as to include exist- 
ing choice securities not guaranteed by national credit they would 
practically relieve the situation. He was referring to the sugges- 
tion in the paper with regard to investments in municipal, colonial, 
and other securities. What did that suggestion imply? That 
if you would invest the Post Office deposits into these choice 
securities, if you would regard as nil the risk of fluctuation in 
value of such securities by migration of the population, or by 
strikes, &c., and especially the risks of unmarketability, risks 
which the present investor valued at from ~ per cent. to 2 per 
cent. per annum, then it was implied that you could continue to 
pay 24 per cent. on Post Office deposits. He should like to remark 
on this suggestion, that in any case the principle should be main- 
tained that for the investment of Post Office deposits no securities 
were suitable of which the control and the issue were not subject 
to the British Parliament or a department responsible to the 
British Parliament. Of course to some extent the loss on fresh 
deposits was recouped by the profits on the old deposits invested 
when the level of prices of consols was lower. Similarly he 
thought with Mr. Wolff that they might now safely invest a 
proportion of fresh deposits in unmarketable securities, as they 
had such a large sum already invested im consols. But he sub- 
mitted that if they really wanted to gain advantages on anything 
like the scale implied in the paper, they must face a degree of 
unmarketability very much larger than that which was indicated 
m the paper, and certainly go outside the range of securities 
quoted and dealt in on the Stock Exchange. He believed if the 
extension of the scope of investment suggested in the paper were 
authoritatively foreshadowed, much less sought to be carried out 
in practice, then the price of the existing securities proposed for 
investment would very soon rise nearly, if not quite, to a level 
which would quickly annul the small extra interest now obtain- 
able. 

But the new channel for investment to which he ventured to 
think a proportion of new deposits of savings banks might be 
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beneficially directed was already marked out by Parliament. He 
was interested to gather from the paper that the channel to which 
he desired to refer was already authorised in Belgium, and to a 
certain extent also-in France. He would like to see the channel 
in question made more navigable by greater facilities and greater 
safeguards. He referred to the cheaper, better, and easier housing 
of the wage-earning working classes. He believed if as a pre- 
liminary step there were added to the existing Acts referring to 
the housing of the working classes certain safeguards, securities, 
and facilities, and if there were also a proper provision for a 
surrender value and against undue competition with such vested 
interests as it might be right to consider, then the rural, provincial, 
and smaller urban districts might absorb a sufficient proportion of 
fresh deposits to enable the present rate of 2$ per cent. to be 
continued without unreasonable loss until 1903. It was in that 
direction that he would urge attention should in the first instance 
be given rather than to proposals to reduce the rate at once, with 
the prospect of a further reduction in 1903. Since the last 
Commission on the unemployed, he had not much confidence in 
the satisfactory solution of economic questions involving socio- 
logical issues by a group of busy members of Parliament, who 
were often hampered by electoral affinities. He would like to see 
the question investigated by a committee drawn from the per- 
manent officers of the Treasury, of the Statistical Department of 
the Board of Trade, and especially of the Local Government 
Board. It was in that way he should think a solution would be 
more speedily and satisfactorily reached, than by a platitudinarian 
exposition of the well-known salient points. of the position by a 
Select Committee of the House of Commons. 


Mr. Frank DrruripGe wished, as a former Member of the 
Society, to express the pleasure Mr. Wolff’s paper had afforded 
jim. He fully endorsed some of the observations of the last 
speaker, and would suggest that a good channel of relief would be 
to get Parliamentary powers giving the trustees of savings banks 
the option of loaning their money to local, municipal, and urban 
authorities throughout England. Local authorities had been in 
the habit of borrowing money at from 33 to 5 per cent. He knew 
of an instance of 48,000. being borrowed at 4/. 9s. per cent. If 
an amending Act could be obtained and powers given to savings 
banks to make loans to local authorities, it would benefit all con- 
cerned. He hoped that strong efforts would be made in this 
direction, and if some resolution were framed by the Society to 
that effect, he had no doubt it would receive general approbation. 
Borrowing at a lower rate than at present would give sanitary 
authorities a chance to clear away slum areas and promote health 
and contentment. The more thrift was encouraged the more the 
poor rate would be diminished. Should the law be altered, local 
authorities would be able to borrow at 2%, or even at a lower rate. 


Mr. Joun Dun wished to lay before the meeting the point of 
view of the ordinary banker, which had been entirely disregarded 
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in this very able paper. The question of the encouragement of 
thrift was of course a very important one, but the real question 
was whose thrift were they to encourage? Were they to encourage 
the thrift of all classes, from the highest to the lowest? Savings 
banks were originally intended to encourage thrift amongst the 
poor, hence those limits which appeared to Mr. Wolff so incon- 
venient and objectionable, but which he himself looked upon as 
most proper, but if anything, too high. When one came to make 
an analysis, which Mr. Wolff had refrained from doing, as to how 
the deposits in the savings banks were held, one would find that 
in sums not exceeding 50/. each the deposits amounted to a total 
of 35,300,000/., held by no fewer than 5,858,191 persons, showing 
an average of about 6/. per head. Deposits above 5o0/. and under 
100/. made a total of as nearly as possible 24 million £; but then 
the number of depositors holding those sums was very remarkably 
fewer than those holding the smaller amounts, being only 346,463. 
Going to sums between 100/. and 200/. there were deposits amount- 
ing to 38,595,000/., but these were held by only 248,943 persons. 
It thus appeared that only g per cent. of the total number of 
depositors in the Post Office savings banks have deposits exceeding 
50/. each. As had been well argued by Mr. George Rae in a letter 
recently published in the “ Economist,” over the signature of 
Senex, he held that if the rate of interest on the Jarger sums were 
diminished, it would be practically no discouragement to thrift in 
the classes for which savings banks were intended, and to which, 
according to his view, they ought to be confined, but the money 
which would otherwise go into these savings banks, amounting 
altogether, taking sums above Iool., to nearly 40 million £, and 
taking sums above 50/., toanother 24 million £, would be left to go 
elsewhere, and some of it would come into the hands of the 
ordinary bankers. The advantage of this would be that whereas 
the Government, through the various post offices, merely collected 
the money and purchased consols with it, the ordinary banks 
having collected the money would lend it out again in the district, 
so that the savings of that district would be more fully employed in 
fostering the trade and agriculture of the district. He held very 
strongly that it would be necessary to reduce the rate of interest 
on the Jarger sums, and he thought the figures he had adduced 
showed that that could be done without any material diminution of 
encouragement to thrift in the direction in which they desired it 
to be specially encouraged. He thought that the extension of the 
scope for investments was a matter which deserved great considera- 
tion, and some practical scheme ought ultimately to be devised. 
He would suggest that if a commission or a committee were 
appointed to consider this question, some members of the banking 
profession might with advantage be admitted as members of it. 


Mr. L. Taruam said he had had some experience in connection 
with trustee banks, being the chairman of the committee of 
management of the largest one in England. Their committee 
found themselves greatly obstructed by the government in their 
special investment department, as they could not now lend money 
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to any corporation or public body. All the money sent up to the 
government by trustee banks was not in consols. The return just 
issued from the National Debt Office showed that only 22 million £ 
out of 47 million £ was in consols; the rest was invested in 
various annuities and loans to other government departments. 
One large item of 7,615,175/. was entered in the official return of 
the Comptroller General, ‘‘ the cash value of consols estimated to 
have been unreplaced on the 29th November, 1896.” He was 
quite unable to explain the investment, but it was one of the 
government investments representing part of the 47 million &. 
Under the Act of 1863 the trustees had powers to take money for 
special or ‘‘supplementary ” investments, and when a depositor’s 
account in the ordinary department got near to the statutory limit, 
they asked the depositor to place some in this special investment. 
department, and lent it to the corporations of Manchester and 
Salford for a short term of years, but subject to three months’ 
notice if the money was required for repayment of depositors. 
The depositors were required to give three months’ notice, so the 
money was always available when required. They had never had 
to recall any loan before maturity. The Act of 1891 restricted 
the investment power of the trustees in this special investment 
department to those allowed to ordinary trustees—so now they 
could not Jend money to the corporations, although they might buy 
corporation stock. It had been represented to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that a loan on a bond of a large corporation was a: 
better security and more suitable for the purposes of these special 
investment departments than stock, but he declined to facilitate 
any change of the law. The National Debt Office said it was now 
illegal, and any money so lent after the Act of 1891 must be 
recalled. Most savings banks with special investment depart- 
ments had to recall considerable sums, and all had suffered loss: 
and inconvenience. That was one of the ways in which trustee 
banks were not assisted by the government. It was said that they 
ought to lend the money to assist in building houses for the 
labouring poor, but the Act of Parliament of 1891 absolutely 
forbade it, and declared that no investments could be made on 
mortgages of land or any interest in it. A previous speaker 
referred to accounts of 200/. and over, which he thought ought to 
be taken ont of savings banks and invested by the depositor or 
handed over to the ordinary bankers; but he could hardly have 
been aware of the long time many of those accounts had taken to 
reach the statutory limit, and that the people who had saved 5/. or 
10l. a year had, when old, no experience in investing, and would 
have had great difficulty in finding out how to dispose of their 
money. The increase in the limit of deposits had made very little 
difference in the accounts at Manchester. Before the limit was. 
increased 82 per cent. of the accounts were under 50l., and since 
then 80 per cent. 


Mr. W. F. B. Eyre said that the main points brought forward 
requiring careful consideration were, first, whether the limit of 
deposits should be restricted; and second, whether there should 
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be a reduction in the present rate of interest. With regard to 
the latter point the representatives of the trustee savings banks 
said that the interest ought not to be further reduced; and with 
regard to the former, they held that the limit of deposits was quite 
low enough. Much might be said upon these points, but he 
held that every inducement should be given to save. It should 
not be forgotten that trustee savings banks were the pioneers of 
thrift in this country. They had been established since 1818, 
and, as Mr. Wolff had told them, in the early part of their 
career they were practically subsidised by the government in 
order that they might pay a high rate of interest to poor 
people and encourage them to become thrifty. The movement 
had grown beyond every expectation. Taking his own town, 
Hull, as an illustration, out of a population of 200,000 they had 
in their bank over 54,009 depositors, and, irrespective of that, they 
had encouraged thrift in the minds of the young by the establish- 
ment of penny banks in Board schools, Sunday schools, &c. 
There were now nearly 200 of these in operation in Hull, and 
Mr. Tatham, in Manchester, had an even greater number. The 
rising generation were thus being educated in habits of thrift, and 
good results must follow. It had been urged that the large 
deposits in savings banks should carry less interest than the 
smaller amounts. This, however, would be a great injustice, for in 
the very large majority of cases the large deposits were the accumu- 
lated savings of a lifetime, and the question might reasonably be 
asked if a man should be taxed because he was thrifty. Savings 
bank depositors did not understand ordinary commercial banking 
business, and they could not be expected to transfer their money 
in that direction ; they knew very little about the management or 
investment of money outside their savings bank. The solution of 
the present difficulty was to be found in an enlargement of the 
powers of investing the funds of savings banks. The present 
powers were too limited. The trustee banks and the Post Office 
savings banks could work easily side by side, and could do con- 
siderable good. In Scotland, in the North, in Hull, Manchester, 
and the Midlands, where the larger trustee banks predominated, 
they gave facilities for the transaction of business not granted by 
the Post Office banks; hence their enormous success. The great 
preponderance of deposits was in small amounts—it was a mistake 
to think otherwise. The government allowed 2} per cent. to 
trustees for all moneys invested; out of this they could not pay 
more than 25 per cent. to depositors; the other + per cent. 
went towards providing buildings, working, and staff. Jt was on 
the accumulated savings, not on the small amounts, that the 
profits were obtained, and to take from the banks the large 
deposits would mean a great loss, for the small accounts did not 
pay. The sooner these questions of limit and area of invest- 
ment were dealt with the better, and it would be a sad day if 
anything were done which would interfere with thrift. England 
owed her greatness to the thriftiness of her people, and the cause 
should therefore be encouraged to the utmost in the interests 
of the nation. . 
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_Mr. E. W. Brasroox said that when he was writing the article 
“‘Savings Banks” for the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica” some years 
ago, he took pains to get as much information as he could about 
foreign savings banks, and he was much struck on comparing the 
figures he then obtained with those given by Mr. Wolff in this 
paper, to find that in hardly any case did they fall short of doubling 
the amount of deposits in savings banks in any foreign State 
during the twenty years’ interval, and in some cases they had 
increased six or eight or nine fold. He could not quite follow 
Mr. Wolff in his high appreciation of savings banks. He looked 
on them merely as infantile efforts in thrift. He regarded a 
person who deposited his money in a savings bank, so that it 
should be kept safe for him by some one else, as very much less 
worthy of encouragement than a person who used his savings in 
some way in co-operation with other people for his benefit and for 
the benefit of others. He therefore did not look on the progress 
of savings banks with unalloyed satisfaction, but only as one step 
on the way to self-help. Here they had two or three different 
classes of savings banks to deal with. There were the Post Office 
_ savings banks. He agreed with Mr. Wolff that no one wanted to 
abolish them. The fact was that if savings banks were to be 
collected and invited on the condition of repayment or demand, 
and subject to the condition of absolute safety, and if that was 
done in such a method that there was no subsidy and no grant out 
of public funds to support it, then the agency of the State was 
the most convenient of any for the purpose. Similarly no one 
would now start a fresh system of trustee banks, because they were 
unsuited to present requirements. ‘The system had been started 
purely as a charity, and they had been conducted on that principle. 
‘They had done immense good and were a great success, but that 
kind of free management could not altogether be depended on for 
going into the money market and buying and selling, and although 
he entirely agreed with what Mr. Wolff had quoted from some 
evidence of his own, that there had been no loss so far as he was 
aware on the special investment branches of savings banks, yet 
that was because those special investment branches had been very 
limited in their operation. Had they been carried on, as in one 
particular bank they had been, to the exclusion of every other 
kind of business, it would not be possible to say so much for the 
special investment branch. He had been struck by one fact in the 
Report of the Inspection Committee of the Trustee Savings Banks, 
which he ought to mention was not a government body, although 
he had the honour of appointing one person to aseat upon it. It was 
a body consisting largely of representatives of savings banks and 
others engaged in their management and control. Comparing the 
first year of the operation of that inspection committee with last 
year, he found that in the first year ending 20th November, 1892, 
167 savings banks were reported upon by the inspectors, and showed 
608 instances of neglect of statutory requirements, thus showing 
how very greatly under free management neglect would extend if 
there was no supervision. For the year ending 20th November, 
1896, the total number of trustee savings banks was 2465, all of 
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which were reported upon by the inspectors, and only 219 instances 
of neglect of statutory requirements were found, which proved the 
value and importance of inspection and control over these banks. 
One of Mr. Wolff’s remedies was that there should be greater 
freedom of organisation of savings banks generally. But they 
had perfect freedom already. The Yorkshire Penny Bank was an 
entirely voluntary institution, which was doing a great deal of good. 
Then there was the National Penny Bank; he did not quite know 
what its organisation was, but he imagined it was a valuable insti- 
tution, and it was entirely voluntary, and in fact was on the 
American system. But the experience of the American savings 
banks was not so encouraging as to induce them to give up the 
government system, because he found that rather more than I per 
cent. of the American savings banks went into liquidation each 
year, and although he fully admitted that the return of the 
liquidations was not so unfavourable as in the case of the other 
banks, still it was sufficiently so to make one hesitate before 
suggesting anything which would largely alter the existing state 
of things in this country. | 
Mr, Wotrr, in reply, said that the short amount of time left 
prec aged him from entering at any length into the points which 
ad been raised. Several speakers had very rightly remarked that 
he had left more than one point of some importance untouched 
upon. He had been obliged to do so from want of time. The 
Chairman had referred to there not being many statistics in his 
paper. He had put plenty of statistics into the tables, which he 
hoped that the Society would print as an appendix. The figures 
there given were valuable, being all taken from official sources. 
Mr. Dun had raised some objections, which naturally presented 
themselves, as a banker. Well, he must own that he had not 
approached the question from a banker’s point of view, but as 
thinking of the 8 millions of depositors, and more who might 
become such. At the same time he did not wish to injure the 
bankers; but he thought they were scarcely right in regarding 
savings banks as rivals and enemies. He looked on them rather 
as trainers and teachers for the commercial banker. With regard 
to the large deposits, of which complaint was sometimes made as 
not representing bond fide saving, in the bank of which he was at 
one time manager he had asked the actuary to go through the list 
of persons who had between 100/. and 200l. accumulated. In 
almost every instance he found that the depositors were bond fide 
working men, and that the balances represented the economies of 
a lifetime up to sixty years. This money would not in any case 
have gone to commercial banks. In support of what Mr. Hyre 
and others had said, he affirmed that even in southern England 
there was a great deal of saving done through trustee banks which 
could not be done through the Post Office banks. Among other 
things, the Post Office did not give advice. There was one very 
important point upon which Mr. Cohen had touched, that of 
employing savings banks money for the building of working men’s 
dwellings. There was a great deal of that being done in France, 
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and a great deal more was going to be done under the new Act. 
A great deal was also done in Italy and in Belgium. M. Rostand, 
the President of the Savings Bank of Marseilles, was very active 
in that respect. If they would look at the doings of the Artisans’ 
Dwellings Company, which housed hundreds of thousands of 
people, they would find that that company paid their shareholders 
4 or 44 per cent. Here was money coming in all over the country 
to the savings banks at the price of 24 per cent. and at the rate of 
11 million £ a year, which might be increased to 20 or 30 mil- 
lion &, ready to be employed in the same way. That was a point 
upon which his friend M. Luzzatti, in his savings banks legislation, 
iaid particular stress. He had, among other things, insisted that the 
savings banks surpluses accruing should be reserved for some public 
use benefiting the poorer population. Answering Mr. Brabrook, 
Mr. Wolff said that like that gentleman he was not in favour of 
savings banks as an institution per se, but looked on them as 
schoolmasters leading people up to better things. Mr. Brabrook 
was well aware that he was very much in favour of people’s banks, 
and so to speak self-help savings banks, which he looked upon as 
much better things, because what could be done by self adminis- 
tration was infinitely better than what was done by the State. 
He sincerely hoped that the discussion, which had been very 
interesting, would do something towards bringing this question, 
which an ex-Cabinet Minister had told him certainly called for a 
fresh inquiry by a Parliamentary Committee, to a satisfactory 
solution. 
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I.—Common Fields and Commons. 


I neEp not tell an audience such as I am addressing this after- 
noon that in the early days of our history the land of England 
lay open and unfenced, the network of hedges which is now 
typical of the English landscape being in the main a very 
modern creation. Long after England was a settled country 
—in Saxon, Norman, Plantagenet, Tudor times—the country 
was for the most part tilled on the common-field system, and, 
with the exception of afew paddocks and homesteads, was un- 
inclosed, or inclosed only during a portion of the year, and 
with mere temporary barriers. When the crops were carried, all 
fences were removed, and the land was thrown open to the cattle of 
the community. It is perhaps unnecessary to quote authority for 
this general statement. Mr. Seebohm’s ingenious and graphic 
dissertation on the “Hnglish Village Community” starts from 
the fact of the cultivation in common of the fields of the vill. 
Previous writers had emphasised the same fact, while deducing 
from it very different conclusions as to the status of the com- 
munity. And the latest writer on the vexed subject of the early 
settlement of the country, Mr. Maitland, in his careful and 
patient examination of Domesday Book, equally recognises as 
beyond question, that the greater part of England was during the 
Middle Ages divided into vills or towns, each standing in the 
midst “of its fields, its territory, a considerable part of which 
“will probably have consisted of spacious common fields.’”? 
1 Maitland, ‘‘ Domesday Book and Beyond,” 15. 
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Mr. Maitland, however, points out that it must not be imme- 
diately concluded, that the whole of England was at the time of 
the Norman Conquest settled and cultivated after one and the 
same fashion. He draws attention to localities which, to use his 
language, are lands of hamlets rather than of villages, where the 
houses of a parish lie in several small clusters, often with names 
of their own, distinct from that of the parish, where there are no 
traces of very large fields, and where, on the face of the map, 
there is no reason why a particular group of cottages should be 
reckoned as belonging to one parish rather than to its neighbour. 
Mr. Maitland finds the latter type of parish more frequent as one 
travels westwards, and completely in possession in Wales and 
Cornwall; and he suggests, that it indicates a Celtic rather than a 
Germanic settlement. But the land of hamlets was probably as 
free from permanent inclosure at the time of the Conquest as the 
land of villages; for the west appears to have been more thinly 
populated than the east, its land was worth less, and there were 
fewer teams to till it. And the tillage appears to have had no 
regard, as the common-field system had, to the regular rotation of 
crops, but to have consisted in the conversion of the land from 
grass to arable and from arable to grass time after time,—wheat, 
barley, and oats being sown as long as the land would bear any, 
and then grass for eight or ten years, until the land was recovered 
and capable again of bearing corn.*? Such a system, which brought 
all the lands of the community under tillage as they were required, 
and then restored them to waste when exhausted, would certainly 
not involve permanent hedges or exclusive proprietorship. 

To return however to the English village and its common 
fields, I will quote by way of description not one of the authors 
to whom I have referred, and who (it might be suggested) have 
theories in view as to the status of the village community which 
might colour their pictures, but a purely agricultural writer of the 
early part of the century. William Marshall, in his “ Elementary 
“and Practical Treatise on Landed Property,’* writes thus :— 

‘* A very few centuries ago nearly the whole of the lands of 
“« Hugland lay in an open, and more or less in a commonable state. 
‘‘ Hach parish or township was considered as one common farm, 
“ though the tenantry were numerous. 

‘“‘ Round the village in which the tenants resided lay afew small 
“‘inclosures, or grass yards, for rearing calves, and as baiting and 
** nursery grounds for other farm stock. This was the common 
“‘ farmstead, or homestal], which was generally placed as near the 


? Maitland, p. 25, quoting Marshall’s “‘ Review of Reports of Agriculture,” 
p- 73. 

3 Marshall’s ‘‘ Elementary and Practical Treatise on Landed Property.” 
London, 1804. 
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centre of the more culturable lands of the parish or township as 
water and shelter would permit. 

“Round the homestall lay a suit of arable fields, including the 
deepest and soundest of the lower grounds, situated out of water's 
way, for raising corn and pulse, as well as to produce fodder and 
litter for cattle and horses in the winter season. 

‘¢ And, in the lowest situation, as in the water-formed base of a 
rivered valley or in swampy dips, shooting up among the arable 
lands, lay an extent of meadow grounds or ‘ings,’ to afford a 
supply of hay for cows and working stock in the winter and 
spring months. 

‘On the outskirts of the arable lands, where the soil is adapted 
to the pasturage of cattle, or on the springy slope of hills, less 
adapted to cultivation, or on the fenny bases of valleys, which 
were too wet, or gravelly water-formed lands, which were too dry, 
to produce an annual supply of hay with sufficient certainty, one 
or more stinted pastures, or hams, were laid out for milking cows, 
working cattle, or other stock which required superior pasturage 
in summer. 

‘* While the bleakest, worst-soiled and most distant lands of the 
township were left in their native wild state for timber and fuel, 
and for a common pasture, or suit of pastures, for the more 
ordinary stock of the township, whether horses, rearing cattle, 
sheep, or swine, without any other stint or restriction than what 
the arable and meadow lands indirectly gave; every joint-tenant, 
or occupier of the township, having the nominal privilege of 
keeping as much live stock on these common pastures in summer 
as the appropriated lands he occupied would maintain in winter. 

“The appropriated lands of each township were laid out with 
equal good sense and propriety. That each occupier might have 
his proportionate share of lands of different qualities, and lying 
‘in different situations, the arable lands more particularly were 
divided into numerous parcels, of sizes, doubtless, according to 
the size of the given township and the number and ranks of 
the occupiers. 

‘And, that the whole might be subjected to the same plan of 
management, and be conducted as one common farm, the arable 
“lands were moreover divided into compartments or ‘fields,’ of 
“nearly equal size, and generally three in number, to receive in 
‘constant rotation the triennial succession of fallow, wheat (or 
‘‘ rye) and spring crops (as barley, oats, beans and peas).”’ 

Add to this description the undoubted fact, that from the 
time when the crops were carried till the next sowing, each 
arable field was thrown open to be depastured in common by 
the cattle of the community, and that the fallow field was open 
to the run of the cattle throughout the year, and you will see, that 
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the greater part of the parish was in a sense open land. It was 
not appropriated by the individual and fenced against all the 
world, but was the subject of many proprietary interests, and open 
more or less to the whole neighbourhood. Such was the case with 
the arable fields and meadows, while stinted pastures were always 
occupied in common, and the outlying wastes were in the same 
condition as the commons of our own day. 

It would be foreign to my purpose to travel into any minute 
description of the common-field system, but one or two instances 
may be mentioned to indicate its character. Mr. Blamire, a Tithe 
Commissioner, giving evidence before the Select Committee of 
1844* (upon whose report the Inclosure Act of 1845 was passed), 
gives us instances of three parishes where the common-field system 
still obtained. In the parish of Barmby-on-the-Marsh, Yorkshire, 
the open land, consisting of 1,015 a., was divided into 1,152 separate 
parcels, each, on the average, containing 3r. 23p., while the meadow 
Jand consisted of 352 parcels, containing 677a., or a little less than 
2a. a piece on the average. These would be the small inclosures or 
grass yards of Marshall. In Chinnor, Oxfordshire, the open 
land consisted of 2,340 parcels, containing on the average 3r. 18p. 
each, and an aggregate of 2,016a., and there were 61 old inclosures 
comprising 672a. And in Cholsey in Berkshire the open land 
comprised 2,315 parcels, of an average of an acre, and an aggregate 
extent of 2,327a., while 160 old inclosures extended to 504a. Again, 
coming to much more recent days, the Inclosure Commissioners 
in 1877 gave a detailed description of the common fields of three 
parishes in Rutlandshire, and in 1880 a similar report in relation 
to a Berkshire and a Yorkshire parish. The figures stand thus :— 





Common Fields. 


County. Parish. Population. | Number | Number Other Common Lands, 
of of Acreage. 
Strips. | Owners. 

















(In ST Been a 


Notstated, cow pasture, and 
Rutland ....| Barrowden _.... 636 2,790 40 ely iy rob- os d - eta 
2,500 ham __ together 
391 acres of 
me 8. Luffenham 359 1,288 22 784, common or waste 
Nak Not 143 acres of pase 
ms ..| N. Luffenbam { Leh ead 1,631 FOr i 1,493 a anc 
The Cow Common, 

Berks ........,| Steventon ........ 829 1,000 20 1,162 i 54. acres 
The Green, 27 acres 

York, N.R.| Riccall........... 795 1,127 43 691 


ee SK 
4 Commons Reports, 1844, No. 583, p. 17. 
VOL. LX. PART II. 2B 
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In every case the common fields were thrown open for purposes 
of pasturage after the crops were carried, and during the whole of 
the fallow year, but the class entitled to pasture was not always 
the same. Inthe Rutland parishes the owners and occupiers of 
all lands in the parish had the right of pasturage; in the other 
cases only the owners and occupiers of the common field strips. 
The cow pasture and (probably) the other common pastures and 
meadows in the Rutlandshire parishes were also held in severalty 
during the early summer months for the purpose of getting a crop 
of hay. The Cow Common and Green at Steventon were stinted 
pastures, the soil of which was in the Lord of the Manor, but which 
were depastured exclusively by twenty-four persons, owners of 117 
stints of equal value; each enabling the owner to depasture cows 
during a specified period of each year, and afterwards sheep. Thus 
it will be seen how largely, even within the last twenty years, these 
parishes were farmed in common, and according to fixed rules, in 
the manner indicated by William Marshall in the passage I have 
read to you.° 


IT.—Forests. 


Mr. Maitland suggests another cause, besides a Celtic origin, 
for the occasional presence throughout the country of “lands of 
‘‘ hamlets.” He suggests that they may not improbably be found 
‘“‘wherever there have been within the historic period large tracts 
“of forest land.’® This introduces a topic which, I think, has 
never yet received full attention, and which I am afraid I cannot 
now deal with as it deserves, viz., ‘‘ What area of England was in 
‘* Norman times under the sway of the Forest Laws?” 

A forest in the legal sense is not, I need hardly tell you, 
necessarily, or merely, a large wood. It is defined by Manwood’ 
as “a certain territory of woody grounds and fruitful pastures, 
‘‘ privileged for wild beasts and fowls of forest, chase, and warren, 
“to rest and abide there, in the safe protection of the king, for 
‘his delight and pleasure.” It is not, he says, inclosed, but is 
‘““meered and bounded with unremovable marks, meers, and 
“ boundaries,’ such as hills, rivers, highways, and sometimes 


5 It will be noticed that the strips or parcels of the common fields approximate 
to either an acre or half an acre. The term acre, originaliy founded on the idea 
of a day’s ploughing, seems to be intimately connected with the common field 
system, and to have denoted a strip the length of which was measured by the 
distance which a team of oxen would naturally plough without stopping, and the 
breadth by four ploughing beds or “selions;” but it would be impossible always 
to lay it out of the same size, and hence variations, which lead to an average a 
little under or over the acre. See Maitland, pp. 368—384. 

6 Maitland, p. 16. 

7 «Treatise of the Forest Laws.” Edit. 1717, ‘‘ pl. Forests,” p. 143, 
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remarkable trees. Within its circuit there may be many inclosed 
grounds, villages and even towns. Thus within Waltham Forest 
were the old market towns of Waltham and Epping, besides 
many villages. The essential peculiarity of the district does not 
consist in being woodland,’ or even a wild open district (though 
no doubt both these characteristics may generally be expected), 
but in being subject to the forest laws. And the main object 
of these laws was to keep the place im statu quo. Thus, speaking 
generally, pasture land could not be turned into arable; inclosed 
woods could not be felled except under conditions which would 
ensure their restoration; buildings could not be erected; and 
open uninclosed grounds could not be inclosed. The roam of the 
deer was preserved throughout the whole district, inclosed and 
uninclosed land, cultivated and waste land, alike. No landowner 
or farmer could erect a fence high enough to keep out a doe with 
her fawn, and to kill or chase out the deer even from amongst 
standing corn was a high misdemeanour. 

Within a forest there were large rights of common—always 
common of pasture for cattle, and rights of pannage for pigs, and 
generally rights of cutting wood. The right of common is often 
said to have been conferred upon the inhabitants (7.e., in law 
upon the owners and occupiers of land) within the district as a 
compensation for the damage done by the deer, and for the restric- 
tions upon the beneficial occupation of the inclosed lands. It is quite 
as probable, however, that forestal rights of common are a survival 
of extensive rights previously existing in the district. The forest 
system prevented the growth of the manorial power, and thus 
preserved the more ancient character of rights which in other 
places were gradually made to fit in with the theories of feudal 
and manorial law. However this may be, forestal rights of 
common exist quite independently of any manorial connection, 
and are of a very important character. They have served to pre- 
serve Epping Forest, the New Forest, and probably the Forest of 
Dean and many fragments of other Royal Forests which would 
have otherwise been converted to tillage or game preserves when 
the Crown ceased to care for its old rights of chase. 

The soil of the forest waste was not necessarily vested in the 
Crown, but might be held by subjects. In some cases we find 
the Crown the sole owner, as in the New Forest? and the Forest of 
Dean ; in other cases there is a joint ownership of the Crown and 


® There are forests which are almost destitute of trees, and which it is difficult 


to believe ever contained much wood, e.g., Dartmoor and Exmoor, in the county 
of Devon. 


® Even in the New Forest the soil of certain small portions of the open waste 
is claimed by private persons. 


2 Be 
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private persons, as in the Hainault Division of Waltham Forest, 
and formerly in Windsor Forest; or, again, as in Epping Forest, 
the Crown may not hold a single rood of waste land. The forest 
rights of the Crown, when exercised over the lands of subjects, are 
technically known as rights of forest, and are sometimes defined 
as rights of vert and venison, that is rights of preserving the deer 
(venison) and the woods and herbage (vert) of the forest for the 
use and protection of the deer. 

The peculiar laws applicable to a forest were administered by 
courts existing specially for the purpose. These courts were of 
three grades: (1) the Court of Attachments, Woodmote, or Forty- 
day Court; (2) the Court of Swainmote; and (3) the Court of 
the Chief Justice in Eyre, or Justice Seat. Atthe Justice Seat 
all offenders were sentenced, and a general inquiry into the con- 
dition of the forest was made. For this purpose a jury of free- 
holders, from eighteen to twenty-four in number, was sworn, and 
a charge of great length and minuteness of detail was delivered to. 
them by the Chief Justicein Hyre. The claims of all persons enjoy- 
ing any special rights or exemptions in the forest (other than the 
right of common of" pasture) were also brought in, considered, 
and, if found valid, enrolled. In short, every step was taken to 
obtain a full and correct account of the state of the forest and the 
various rights existing therein. 

Many more details of the forest system might be added, but 
enough has been said to show that an afforested district was in a 
very special condition, and though not wholly open and uninclosed, 
contained large tracts of wild heath and woodland. 

That in Norman and even earlier times the districts under 
forest law were numerous as well as large in area seems to be 
established beyond question; but when we endeavour to obtain 
anything like exact particulars the difficulties are very great. It 
is not easy even to find a list, and we cannot be sure that the term 
forest is always used by writers in its legal as opposed to its 
popular sense. The following is the catalogue given by Gilpin in 
his “ Forest Scenery ;’* and Gilpin, living in the New Forest lone 
before the Deer Removal Act, knew very well what a forest was. 
Commencing with the north, the list runs thus :— 


10 Tt was not necessary to claim the right of common of pasture at the Justice 
Seat. (“ Manwood,” edit. 1717, p. 99; ‘‘ Sir William Jones, Rep.,” 291.) 
11 Edit. 1794, p. 318 et seq. 
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Forests. 


Northumber- Rothbury 


land 
‘Cumberland 


Westmore- 
land 


Durham ........ 
Lancashire .... 


Yorkshire .... 


Cheshire ........ 


Notts 


Shropshire .... 


Staffs 


Rutlandshire 


Ceeeecactees 


fereeeeo rece 


Leicestershire 


Lowes 

Nicol 
Knaredale 
Westwood 
Inglewood 
Copeland 
Milburn 
Whinfield 
Martindale 
Thornthwait 
Stainmore 
Mellerstang 
Langden or Teesdale 


Lancaster or Wiresdale 
Bowland 
Simon’s Wood 
Lime 
Applegarth 
Swaledale 
Wensleydale 
Pickering 
Knaresborough 
Harewood 


lying to- 
gether 


‘Galtries 


Hardwick (round Hali- 
fax) 


Delamere 
Macclesfield 


Wireall or Wirrall (oc- 
cupying the whole 
peninsula between the 
Mersey and the Dee) 


Sherwood 


Huckstow 
King’s Wood 
Bridgenorth 
Clune 
Needwood 
Charnwood 


Leicester 
worth) 


Lyfield 


Bos- 


(near 


Hertfordshire Bringwood 


Deerfield 
Hawood 
Acornbury 


Counties. 
Worcester- 
shire 


Northants 


Harts. .25:. 


Gloucester- 
shire 


Oxfordshire 


Kent 


MUSSOK ote. 


Devonshire.... 


Somersetshire 


Dorsetshire... 


ereereeeree 


Or eeeeeerre 


tere vececace 
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Forests. 
Wire 


Feckingham 


w« Rockingham 


Salcey or Sacey 
Yardly 
Whittlebury 
Wabridge or Waybridge 
Dean 
Milkwood 
King’s Wood 
Whichwood 
Bernwood 
Clitern 
Waltham 
Peevisham 
Blakemore 
Bradon 
Savernake 
Windsor 
Tunbridge 
St. Leonards 
Word 
Ashdown 
Waterdown 
Dallington 
Arundel 
Charlton 
Dartmoor 
Exmoor 


Neroch (near Taunton) 

Selwood (8. of Frome) 

Gillingham 

Blackmore, 
Hart 

Purbeck (Isle of) 

Chute (near Silchester) 

Harewood 

Alice Holt 

Waltham (Bishop’s) 

Bere 

New 


or White 


This list includes 82” forests, and one, that of Wolmer in Hants, 


is certainly omitted, unless it appears under another name. 


It is 


“ The writer has some acquaintance from other sources with 22 of the 
forests in this list. 
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possible however that in some instances one or more of the places. 
named may be included in one larger forest district. For instance, 
Gilpin gives Epping and Hainault as separate forests, but they 
were always unguestionably parts of the Forest of Essex or 
Waltham. Some of the districts may be Chases, as Gilpin gives 
Cannock, Malvern, and Enfield as forests, whereas they have all 
been known as chases from an early date. He also mentions. 
Hatfield in Yorkshire, Kenilworth in Warwickshire, and Cran- 
bourne in Dorset as chases, making six in all. A chase was a 
district in which the venison and vert were preserved by means. 
of rangers and other officers, and some of the minor forest courts 
may even have been held, but within which the Justice in Hyre 
held no session. It would be a work of very great labour to 
arrive with anything like accuracy at an estimate of the total 
area covered by these forests and chases, but a few facts may 
be mentioned as indicating their great extent. The Forest of 
Pickering extended from that place almost to Scarborough ;* 
Knaresborough, Harewood, and Galtries together extended nearly 
to the walls of York.* In Delamere Forest the Crown allotments, 
on an inclosure, comprised 3,900 acres.” In the famous Forest of 
Sherwood certain tracts of waste alone contained over 3,000 acres.”® 
Needwood Forest is said by Gilpin” to be about 25 miles in circum- 
ference, and Cannock Chase in the same county is certainly a 
very wide district. Charnwood Forest contained a walled park 
(Beaumanoir) 20 miles in circumference.’* In Whittlewood or 
Whittlebury Forest the open lands and commonable woods 
extended to 5,400 acres, and there were five ‘“towns”’ (probably 
parishes) within the bounds of the forest.’ In Salcey Forest six 
townships or parishes were interested.” The Forest of Dean is 
described as 20 miles in length by 10 in breadth." Whichwood 
contained about 3,500 acres of open land;” Alice Holt over 2,400 ;* 
Wolmer something like the same.* Windsor Forest extended over 
the whole of eleven parishes and parts of four parishes, all in Berks, 
and its open lands comprised 24,000 acres.” Windsor Great Park 
is of course a remnant of this forest. The Forest of Waltham 
contained over 7,000 acres of open woodland in the Epping 
division, and about 3,000 in the Hainault, and the legal bounds of 


13 *¢ Gilpin, “op. 320: 14 << Gilpin,” p. 322. 

15 Inclosure Act, 19 Vict., cap. 13. 16 58 Geo. III, cap. 23. 

Mu “Gilpin,” p. 325. 8 Gilpin,” p. 327. 

19 Inclosure Acts, 5 Geo. IV, cap. xcix; 16 and 17 Vict., cap. xcii. 

70 Inclosure Act, 6 Geo. IV, cap. cxxxii. 21 « Gilpin,” p. 330. 
22 An 16 and 17 Vict., cap. xxxvi. 

ne 52 Geo. III, cap. Ixxii. 


“ Tnelosute Acts, 52 Geo. III, cap. Ixxii; 18 and 19 Vict., cap. xlvi. 
25 Inclosure Act, 53 Geo. IV, cap. lviii. 
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the forest stretched from the great Romford road to Nazing, 
and from the River Lea to Havering. The extent and character of 
Dartmoor and Exmoor are fairly well known. Finally, the New 
Forest contains about go,cco acres, of which over 60,000 are open 
waste. These facts are sufficient to raise the inference, that the totai 
area under forest law in early Norman times must have been very 
large. 
III.— Statutes of Merton and Westminster the Second. 

The first step in the movement for the inclosure of common 
lands was the passing of the Statute of Merton, in the twentieth 
year of Henry III. This statute, which is commendably short, 
ran as follows :— 

“Also because many great men of England (which have 
‘‘ enfeoffed knights and their feeholders of small tenements in 
“their great manors) have complained that they cannot make 
“their profit of the residue of their manors as of wastes, woods, 
“and pastures, whereas the same feoffees have sufficient pasture 
‘“as much as belongeth to their tenements, it is provided and 
‘“‘ oranted that whenever such feoffees do bring an Assize of Novel 
‘“‘ Disseisin for their common of pasture, and it is knowledged 
“before the Justices that they have as much pasture as suflicieth 
“to their tenements, and that they have free egress and regress 
‘“‘ from their tenemeuts into the pasture, then let them be contented 
‘‘ therewith; and they of whom it was so complained shall go 
‘‘ quit of as much as they have made their profit of their lands, 
‘‘ wastes, woods and pastures.” 

Turned into modern English, this statute provides that a lord 
of a manor may inclose part of his manorial commons, if he can 
prove that he has left sufficient pasture for the freehold tenants of 
his manor. 

It was followed some years afterwards, in 1255, by the Statute 
of Westminster the Second, which extended the principle of 
approvement to commoners who were not tenants of the manor in 
which the waste lay, but “neighbours” claiming pasture as 
appurtenant to their tenements. The two statutes together 
enabled lords of manors to inclose against pasturage rights 
exercised in respect of lands either in their own manors or in the 
neighbourhood, but not against rights of cutting wood or taking 
turf or any description of sub-soil, or against a specially granted 
right of turning on a specific number of beasts. The second statute 
also contained a specific protection for small improvements, such 
as the erection of a windmill, a sheep-cote, or a dairy, or the 
enlarging of the surroundings of a mansion. 

It is of course extremely difficult to say at this date what 
effect the Statutes of Merton and Westminster the Second had. 
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That they were distinctly anti-popular in their tendency, a piece 
of landlords’ legislation, is probable from the fact that they were 
passed in days when the great barons of the kingdom were at 
the height of their power, and (as regards the Statute of Merton 
at least) before the people of England generally were represented. 
It is also significant that this sanction of inclosures was one of 
the very first pieces of legislation which the barons secured, and 
that almost cotemporaneously with legislation such as the Charta 
Forests and Ordinatio Forestze, which limited and defined the 
Royal Rights of Forest. It is obvious from the language of the 
statutes, that they did not apply to the common fields of which 
we have spoken, but to commons in the ordinary run, and 
mainly to large commons, “ wastes, woods, and pastures.” It is 
probable that in many of the great tracts of waste then existing, 
a slice was cut off for a private park or preserve. Some com- 
mons, from their shape and from the character of the adjoining land, 
give indications of being thus truncated. Fitzherbert, writing about 
1523, says, “ and also the lords have inclosed a great part of their 
“waste grounds and straitened their tenants of their common 
‘therein ;’’*° and with such general evidence we must be satisfied. 
Court Rolls going so far back are very scanty, and I do not remem- 
ber to have come across any entries in such rolls (and I examined 
a good many at one time) referring to inclosures under the 
statutes. Probably the statutes indicate an advance in the feudal 
and manorial theories, a loosening of the hold which the several 
village communities had of the outlying wastes in their neigh- 
bourhood, and a tightening of the grasp of the territorial magnates. 
That the statutes became obsolete in the course of the next two 
centuries, and could not be relied upon to justify an inclosure, 
seems to be proved by the fact that in the reign of Edward VI, in 
the full tide of what has been often called the agrarian revolution, 
it was thought necessary to re-enact them. 

That during these two centuries land was being gradually 
inclosed is no doubt probable. The decay of the feudal system 
changed the position of the great landlords towards the land and 
the tillers of the land. Land came to be looked upon less as giving 
territorial power and a large following to the wars, and more as 
yielding revenues which could be turned to account in the way 
of an increase of power, of influence at Court, or of the means of 
luxurious living, as the great landlord preferred. Probably, there- 
fore, as is indicated by Fitzherbert,” the lord of many a village 


26 Surveying, edit. 1767, p. 20. 

27 « For the most part of the lordes have widened their demesne lands anc 
“meadows (7.e., as the context shows, in the common fields), and keep them in 
““ severalty, so that the tenants have no common with them therein.””—“ Survey- 
“ing,” p. 19. Edit. 1767. 
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began to withdraw himself from the common farming arrange- 
ments of the place, to depend on hired rather than customary 
labour, and to form a more or less compact demesne farm, 
lying within its own fences. Then, about a hundred years after 
the passing of the Statute of Westminster, in 1348, came the 
Black Death, that scourge which is said to have swept away half 
the population of the country. As the whole population of 
England is estimated to have been less than that of London 
at the present day, the result of so terrible a plague must have 
been to leave many places scarcely peopled at all. The large 
landowner would be sure to profit by such an event in regard 
to his possession of land; though the gain was, for immediate pur- 
poses, more than counteracted by the loss of labour. When whole 
families amongst the peasant proprietors of the common fields were 
swept away, the lord of the vill with the aid of the lawyer, would 
appropriate the land thus left derelict. The number of persons 
interested in the common fields, and of commoners on the lord’s 
wastes, would be thus diminished, and inclosures by arrange- 
ment—not to speak of inclosures by the strong hand—would be 
much facilitated.* We know that a time of great oppression 
followed, when the law endeavoured to compel men to work at 
what was certainly nota “‘living wage,” and attempts were made to 
thrust back the small landowner, villain, or freeholder, into a state 
of semi-serfdom. ‘The dissatisfaction culminated in the Peasants’ 
Revolt of 1381, which, though put down with great severity, seems 
to have marked the lowest tide of agricultural distress. The first 
half of the fifteenth century is said to have been the halcyon time 
of the small cultivator. Labour had the control of the market, 
and gradually improved its position, so that on the occasion of the 
next peasants’ revolt, that of the year 1450, the demands of the 
insurgents were political, not social. We may be sure that during 
this period there was no violent change in the conditions of the 
land. It was not till the Wars of the Roses were ended, that the 
second definite step in the history of inclosure was taken. 


¢ 


IV .—Tudor Agrarian Revolution. 


The agrarian revolution of the sixteenth century has been too 
often described to warrant any detailed inquiry into its causes or 
economic results. Substantially it was a conversion of arable 
land into pasture, for the sake of sheep breeding. English wool 
commanded a high price both for home and foreign manufacture ; 


28 There are records of deeds ot arrangement, by which common rights were 
surrendered by individuals in consideration of grants of land to be held in severalty. 
See Kennett’s ‘ Parochial Records,” ii, p. 324, quoted in Prothero’s “ Progress 
“‘of Farming,” p. 27. 
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it was easy of transport, and inexpensive of production. At the 
same time the commercial spirit was permeating the country, 
feudalism being dead, and towns growing in influence as com- 
pared with the old nobility every day. Thus every landowner 
desired to keep large flocks, and for this purpose he strove to 
convert the common fields of his village into pasture, and to 
appropriate as much of his waste as he could. That the means 
employed were often lawless and unjust is abundantly clear from 
writers of such opposite modes of thought as Sir Thomas Moore 
and Bishop Latimer. On the other hand, men writing from the 
purely agricultural point of view applauded inclosure. Thus 
Tusser, in his “Five Hundred Points of Good Husbandry,” 
devotes many verses to a comparison between a “ champion,” 2.e., 
champaign, open field, country, and a ‘‘several,” 7.e., inclosed 
district. His muse thus bursts forth :— 


«‘ The country inclosed I praise, 
Tho’ t’other delighteth not me, 
For nothing the wealth it doth raise 
To such as inferior be. 
How both of them partly I know, 
Here somewhat I mind for to show.’ 


In the course of his comparisons he alludes to Leicestershire as 
good soil, but producing little, on account of the open farming, 
while Suffolk and Essex he praises as inclosed counties. Cambridge 
and Norfolk are alluded to as still open. 

Fitzherbert, again, advises every man to change fields with 
his neighbour, so that he may lay his lands together, keep 
more cattle, improve the soil by their “composting,” and rest 
his corn land when it becomes impoverished.” 

Both these writers, it will be seen, dwell upon the general increase 
in the productiveness of the ground, and not upon the advantages 
of inclosure for sheep breeding. In the old settled lands of the 
eastern counties the desire to improve tillage may have had some 
weight ; but one suspects that, as in many modern inclosures, the 
real object, that of personal aggrandisement through conversion to 
grass, was often concealed under a flourish of talk about the 
increase in the productiveness of the country. Sir Thomas Moore’s 
condemnation of the methods employed to get rid of the humble 
tiller of the soil is well known, and even Tusser, in the midst of his 
panegyric of inclosures, indicates that it would be better if the 
process were more regular. 


29 Mavor’s edit., 1812, p. 203. 
30 « Surveyinge; ”’ reprinted under title, “ Certain Ancient Trusts concerning 
the Management of Landed Property,” 1767 pp. 96—100. 
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* The poor at inclosures do grutch, 
Because of abuses that fall, 
Lest seme man should have but too much, 
And some again nothing at all. 
If order might therein be found, 
What were to the several ground ?’’ 5! 


Bishop Latimer recurs to the subject again and again in his 
delightful racy English.” In his sermon preached before Edward 
VI, on the 8th March, 1549, he complains bitterly of the state 
of the country. All kinds of meat are dear, not because a stock 
does not exist, but because it is in few hands, and held back for 
a high price. And the country is depopulated. 

“Furthermore, if the King’s honour, as some men say, standeth 
‘“in the great multitude of people, then these graziers, inclosers, 
‘and rent rearers are hinderers of the King’s honour. For where 
“there have been a great many householders and inhabitants, 
“there is now but a shepherd and his dog: so they hinder the 
‘ King’s honour most of all.’ 

How hardly the small tenant farmer was hit, he shows by the 
case of his own father’s holding :— 

‘My father was a yeoman, and had no lands of his own, only 
“he had a farm of 3/. or 4. by year at the uttermost, and 
‘“ hereupon he tilled so much as kept halfadozen men. He had 
“walk [right of common] for 100 sheep; and my mother 
‘milked 30 kine. He was able and did find the King a harness, 
‘‘ with himself and his horse, while he came to the place where he 
‘should receive the King’s wages. I can remember that I buckled 
“his harness when he went unto Blackheath field. He kept me 
‘“* to school, or else I had not been able to have preached before the 
‘* King’s Majesty now. He married my sisters with five pound or 
‘twenty nobles apiece; so that he brought them up in godliness 
‘‘and fear of God. He kept hospitality for his poor neighbours, 
‘and some alms he gave to the poor. All this he did of the said 
‘“‘ farm; where he that now hath it, payeth 16l. by year or more, 
“and is not able to do anything for his Prince, for himself, nor 
“ for his children, or give a cup of drink to the poor.’”* 

“We have good statutes,” the Bishop proceeds, “ made for the 
“commonwealth, as touching commons and inclosures; many 


hr aa 

82 His sermon “Of the Plough” is not that which contains the most forcible 
passages. The “ Plough” alluded to was the spiritual plough of righteous preach- 
ing. There is, however, the following sentence :— 

“ But there be two kinds of inclosing, to let or hinder both these kinds of 
“ ploughing; the one is an inclosing to let or hinder the bodily ploughing, an¢ 
“ the other to let or binder the holiday ploughing—the Church ploughing.” 

33 Parker Society edit. 1844, p. 100. 

*¢ Tbid., p. 101. 
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“ meetings and sessions; but in the end of the matter there 
** cometh nothing forth.’’® 

In the summer which followed this sermon agrarian revolts 
took place both in Norfolk and Devon, and Latimer and other 
outspoken preachers were reproached with having caused it. 
Latimer was not the man to be turned from his course by such 
complaints, and in his last sermon before the Court, preached 
in Lent, 1550, he returns to the subject. His discourse is on 
covetousness, which he alleges was the cause of the recent rebel- 
lion; and he speaks of the way in which the Royal Commission 
on inclosures had been defeated by the gross injustice displayed 
even by some of the commissioners. 

‘“‘T remember mine own self a certain giant, a great man, who 
“« sat in commission about such matters ; and when the townsmen 
‘“ should bring in what had been inclosed, he foamed and chafed, 
“and so near looked and threatened the poor men that they 
‘‘ durst not ask their right!’ 

He alludes to the re-enactment in the year of the statutes of 
Merton and Westminster the Second, and makes the shrewd 
comment that “if at that time (7.e., in the days of Henry III 
“and Hdward I) it were put in their will and power (i.e., the 
“will and power of the landlords) that they might inclose, 
“ leaving to the tenant that was sufficient for him; if they had 
“it then in their power that they might this do, they would 
‘‘ leave no more than sufficient. If they left to the tenants and 
“poor commoners in those days but sufficient; then if they had 
“any more taken from them since that time, then had they now 
“* not sufficient.’*7 And then follows a forcible argument against 
inclosing, as striking at the very root of the peasant’s livelihood. 

‘*The poorest ploughman is in Christ equal with the greatest 
‘“ prince that is. et them therefore have sufficient to maintain 
‘‘them, and to find them their necessaries. A plough-land must 
““ have sheep; yea, they must have sheep to dung their land for 
‘bearing of corn; for if they have no sheep to help to fat the 
“ round, they shall have but bare corn and thin. They must have 
‘‘ swine for their food, to make their veneries or bacon of: their 
*‘ bacon is their venison, for they shall now have hangum tuum 
‘if they get any other venison; so that bacon is their necessary 
‘“meat to feed on, which they may not lack. They must have 
‘ other cattle, as horses to draw the plough, and for carriage of 
“* things to the market ; and kine for their milk and cheese, which 
‘they must live upon and pay their rents. These cattle must 
““ have pasture; which pasture, if they lack, the rest must needs 


35 Parker Society, edit. 1844, p. 101. 
36 Tbid., p. 248. 37 Ibid. 
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“fail them ; and pasture they cannot have, if the land be taken in 
“and inclosed from them. Therefore, for God’s love, restore 
“‘ their sufficient unto them, and search no more, what is the cause. 
“of rebellion.’’® 

Both from these forcible utterances of Latimer’s, and from the 
fact of the confirmation of the Statutes of Merton and West- 
minster the Second, it may be inferred that there were inclosures 
of common as well as of common fields at this time. But the 
crying complaint was the conversion of common fields into private. 
grazing ground. The instructions to the commissioners” appointed 
to inquire of offences against the recent statutes (5 Hen. VIII, 
cap.19; 7 Hen. VIII, cap.1; 25 Hen. VIII, cap. 13; 27 Hen. VIII,, 
cap. 22) directed to the prevention of inclosures show this very 
clearly. They are to inquire “what towns, villages, and hamlets 
‘have been decayed and laid down by enclosures into pastures 
‘“ since the fourth year of the reign of King Henry VII? 

“What lands were there in tillage at the time of the said. 
‘“inclosure, and what then in pasture ? 

“How many ploughs by reason of the said inclosures be- 
‘* laid down P 

‘‘ How many meases, cottages, and dwelling houses have fallen 
‘in decay, and the inhabitants of the same departed from their 
“habitation there, by reason of the same inclosure, and how 
‘‘ much land belonged unto the said tenants ? 

‘“‘ How many new parks be now made within the said time ?P 

‘What arable land at the time of the making of the said parks. 
‘“‘ was imparked within the same ? 

‘How many ploughs, houses, and inhabitations have decayed by 

“ imparking of the said ground ? ” 

Similar inquiries follow as to the enlar gement of parks; then 

“If any person hath or doth keep above the number of 2,000. 
“ sheep besides lambs of one year’s age, and whether he hath kept 
“the same upon his own lands, or upon his farm lands, or upon 
‘* both, or otherwise by covyn or fraud. 

“How many sheep ye think have been necessary for the HM 

‘“‘ expenses of such persons’ honsehold for one year. 

“Tf any person hath letten any lands to farm or by copy of 
“court roll, reserving the sheep pasture of the same to himself, 
‘“‘and if any person hath taken from his tenants their commons, 
‘“‘ whereby they be not able to breed and keep their cattle, and 
‘“‘ maintain their husbandry as they were in time past. 

There were also inquiries whether persons occupied more 


3 Parker Society, edit. 1844, p. 249, 
39 Strype’s “ Memorials,” temp. Edward VI, ii, 2, p. 359. 
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than two houses in the same village, and whether persons who 
had become possessed of dissolved monasteries, kept house after 
the fashion of the monks, and tilled, by themselves or their 
farmers, the same extent of land. 

The picture is completed by the ariatate of Mr. John 
Hales, one of the Commissioners, in his charge to the jury—a 
charge preserved for us by Strype. He tells them” that by 
“‘inclosure”’ is not meant “ when a man doth inclose and hedge in 
‘his own proper ground where no man hath commons. For 
“such inclosure is very beneficial to the commonwealth; it is 
“a cause of great increase of wood [ P food]; but it is meant 
thereby, when any man hath taken away and inclosed any other 
men’s commons, or hath pulled down houses of husbandry, and 
‘“* converted the lands from tillage to pasture.” He then alludes to 
various devices to which resort has been had to defeat the statutes. 
“Some have not pulled down their houses but maintain them; 
‘“howbeit no person dwelleth therein, or if there be, it is but a 

““ shepherd or a milkmaid, and convert the lands from tillage to 
‘“‘ pasture ; and some about one hundred acres of ground or more 
‘or less, make a furrow, and sow there; and the rest they till 
“not, but pasture with their sheep. And some take the lands 
‘‘from their houses, and occupy them in husbandry, but let the 
““ house out to beggars and old poor people. Some to colour the 
“multitude of their sheep, father them on their children, kinsfolk 
“and servants.”’ 

In point of fact the one object was to obtain large grazing 
grounds, and if men stood in the way, so much the worse for the 
men. Wool paid better than corn, and there was no longer any 
object in having populous villages or a large manorial tenantry. 
At a time when the possessions of religious bodies had been con- 
fiscated, and the Crown and courtiers enriched by the strong hand, 
there was not likely to be much scruple as to the means of attain- 
ine wealth; even the violent changes which had been made in 
ath in worship, and in the constitution of the Church, tended to 
Peete men’s minds and to make them careless of old habits 
and customs. On the other hand legislation, instead of merely 
preventing oppression and injustice, was seeking to run counter 
to the economic tendencies of the day, and to make men use their 
own property in a way which they deemed to be inconsistent with 
their interests. Thus the endeavours of king and parliament 
(somewhat half-hearted, one must think, having regard to the 
re-enactment of the Statute of Merton) failed of effect, and very 
large inroads were no doubt made on the common-field system, 





ce 


ce 


40 Strype’s “ Memorials,” temp. Edward. VI, ii, 2, pp. 361 and 362. 
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and commons were in many places reduced in size. Still, if we 
can trust statements made much later by agricultural reformers, 
the efforts of the sheep-farmers were only partially successful, since 
even at the end of the last century the common-field system pre- 
vailed throughout a large area of the country, and with it, 
of course, the necessary adjuncts of commons and (generally) 
stinted pastures.*! 


V.—Modern Inclosures. First Period, 1709-1800. 


In the one hundred and fifty years that passed between the 
agrarian revolution of the Tudors and the commencement of the 
-medern system of inclosure, the changes in the agriculture of the 
country were probably slight. ‘That some inclosures took place from 
time to time is not unlikely. It is pleasant to an advocate of open 
spaces to know that the greatest poet of the modern world was 
opposed to an attempt to enclose the common fields of Welcombe, 
near Stratford-on-Avon, and that no less a lawyer than Sir Edward 
Coke decided the controversy, in accordance with Shakespeare’s 
wishes, by the dictum that ‘‘no inclosure shall be made within 
“the parish of Stratford, for that it is against the laws of the 
“é Realm.’’4? 

Charles I, as we know, hastened his own downfall by an attempt 
to extend the bounds of the Royal forests over vast districts which 
had been in fact, if not always in law, dis-afforested. And to him we 
are indebted for the formation of Richmond Park, at the expense 
partly of the commons of Petersham and Ham, but partly also, no 
doubt, of the private woods and meadows of the district. Richmond 
Park was formed for the king’s pleasure; but the attempt to 
enlarge the ancient forests was a mere device to raise money. 
The consequence of extending the forest of Essex to the great road 
from Chelmsford to Bishop’s Stortford would have been to lay the 
gentlemen of Hssex under enormous penalties for assarts, purpre- 
stures, and other offences against the forest law ; and had such en- 
largements been suffered in this and other places, very large receipts 
must have flowed into the Exchequer. It is not to be supposed, 


41 Since this paper was written I have seen the very careful and scholarly 
publication (under the title of ‘‘The Domesday of Inclosures, 1517-18”) by 
Mr. I. S. Leadam, for the Historical Society (Longmans, 1897), of the returns 
to Chancery by the Commissioners of Inclosures for the (ten) counties. I regret 
that it is impossible satisfactorily to analyse the information thus for the first 
time made accessible. Mr. Leadam concludes that a certain proportion of the 
inclosures were for arable not grass. ‘The total area, though large, seems to 
support the conclusion of the text, that the bulk of the country remained a common 
field. 

42 Protheroe, 28, quoting Dr. Ingleby’s publication of the “ Private Diary of 
« Thos. Green,’ Town Clerk of Stratford, in the first years of the seventeenth 
century. 
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that any sensible quantity of land would have been actually thrown 
open, and certainly the king’s action had nothing akin to the 
open space movement of the present century. The forest question 
was set at rest by the Statute of 16 Car. I, which enacted that the 
boundaries should be the same as in the twentieth year of James I. 
Under the Commonwealth the Crown Manors and Forests were 
surveyed and valued in a business-like way, and it is probable, that, 
had the régime lasted, some considerable open tracts would have 
been put under tillage, though at the same time there is no reason 
to suppose, that the interests of the commoners would have been 
disregarded by the most intelligent and equitable administration 
which England had yet seen. In the time of Charles II some 
attempt was again made to turn Crown wastes into money. The 
Crown interests over great tracts of country such as Malvern 
Chase were made over to “ Undertakers ”’ (like the Dutch engineer 
Cornelius Vermuyden), who were subsequently assisted in forcing 
upon the commoners a partition by Chancery Decrees and even by 
Acts of Parliament. The Court of Chancery indeed seems to have 
been sometimes invoked throughout the seventeenth century to per- 
form the same functions as those of Commissioners under an Iuclo- 
sure Act, though by what right the Court overruled dissentients, or 
bound persons under legal disability, is not apparent. Sir John 
Sinclair in his Address to the Board of Agriculture in 1795 alludes 
to inclosures by the aid of the Court, but states that from the 
difficulties and expenses attending such proceedings they had then 
been long disused. Although some few considerable inclosures 
may have been thus made,” the effect upon the country at large 
would probably not be great. 

The next general movement towards inclosures came in with 
the last century; it was marked by an appeal for aid to the 
legislature. The first private Act for the inclosure of a common 
was passed in the year 1709, and related to the parish of Ropley, 
in Hants; and from this time onwards we come into the field of 
definite, if not very complete and exhaustive, statistics. Only one 
other Act was passed during the reign of Queen Anne, and but 
sixteen in that of George I.“* The yearly number did not greatly 
increase until nearly the close of the succeeding reign. In the 


43 The writer remewbers to have seen a decree of the Court for the inclosure 
of the Forest of Brill in Bucks. And in the reign of William III a partition of 
the Forest of Ashdown in Sussex between the Crown on the one hand and the 
Commoners on the other was carried out by the same means. See Delawarr v. 
Miles, 17 Ch. Div. 535. 

44 «The Second Report from the Committee on the Means of Promoting the 
* Cultivation and Improvement of Waste, Unenclosed, and Unproductive Lands,” 
presided over by Sir John Sinclair. Printed 27th April, 1787. All the tigures 
in relation to inclosures up to 1800 are taken from this Report. 
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year 1754 it first reached two figures, and during the rest of the 
century never fell lower. The lowest number of Acts passed in 
any one year during this period was eleven (in 1755), and the 
highest ninety-nine (in 1777). 

The result in decades, from 1725 to 1795, stands thus :-— 




















Years. Bills. Yearly Average. 
Leet: eae ene 38 4 
Ga Se ie 39 4 
TAO OD ese dosseces eee 61 6 
(Oho nk aes. 312 Be 
OS Tibia teee. 471 47 
A ome pe 469 47 
"SE-Ob, MER. 371 37 





Thus we see that the high water mark of this inclosure move- 
ment was reached during the twenty years from 1765 to 1785. It 
is said that the movement really indicated a reaction from the 
agrarian policy of the Tudor period, a reversion from sheep- 
farming to tillage. The population of Englaud was increasing 
owing to the progress of manufactures, and a market outside his 
own parish was thus offered to the farmer, while at the same time 
the wars in which the country was constantly engaged made a 
considerable home production of corn desirable. The common- 
field system was no doubt unproductive compared with a system 
of inclosed farming. If the arable fields were ploughed and 
worked in common, as was of course the original intention, serious 
obstacles were placed in the way of individual improvements. If, 
on the other hand, each man tilled his own patches, the waste of 
time arising from their dispersion in all parts of the field was 
obviously an equal drawback. If private effort was to be 
encouraged, and private capital attracted to the land, large 
inclosures of the common fields became absolutely necessary, and 
the general state of education and the isolation of one rural 
district from another made anything like improved co-operative 
farming impossible—indeed we do not seem to be mnch nearer 
to it in the present day. The common-field system was therefore 
primarily aimed at by the inclosure movement of the eighteenth 
century, and it is probable that the great bulk of the land inclosed 
was common field land. Unfortunately Sir John Sinclair’s com- 
mittee of 1797, which has given us the figures relating to the 
inclosures of the century, found it impossible to distinguish 
between the commons and the common fields comprised in the 
Acts which had been passed. Probably an Inclosure Act most 
often related to a whole parish, and comprised at once common 
fields and waste; it is hardly likely that many Acts of this period 
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related to waste alone.” A general examination of the figures 
supports this view. Thus, to deal first with totals, there were 
passed during this period 1,776 Acts in all, dealing with an 
estimated aggregate acreage of 2,837,873 acres. The acreage is 
only an estimate, because 466 Acts out of the 1,776 did not state 
the acreage of the landsinclosed. The committee therefore arrived 
at their total by taking an average in each county from the Acts 
stating acreage, and applying this figure to the Acts which con- 
tain no such statement. It is obvious that in a county where the 
Acts were few this method may be greatly out, and it may bea 
question whether the application of an average on the whole 
number of Acts would not be as safe a guide. The results of the 
two methods are shown in the following table :— 


Inclosures between 1709 and 1797. 





Number Probable Area. Total Area. 
f Act Number J—________} ) f_______ 
i : Area of Acts (1.) (2.) ee: (1.) (2.) 
stating ; On 0 sean 
Taclosed. | notstating : n n Average ' 
soi Extent, | ‘Sepatate | General | of Acts.| of Separate | On General 
= Inclosure. * | Counties. | Average. Counties. Average. 



































England ....|. 1,297 |1,997,372 464 | 806,501 | 714,560 | 1,761 | 2,803,878 | 2,711,932 


Wales ........ 13 28,596 2 4,607| 4,398 33,203 32,994 








id6 2,025,968 | 466 | 811,108 | 718,958 | 1,776 | 2,887,076 | 2,744,926 





If then we take a general average, we find that the area 
inclosed by each Act in England was 1,540 acres, and in Wales 
nearly 2,200 acres. But the Welsh inclosures were so few, only 15 
in all, that they may almost be disregarded. An average of 1,540 
acres is, as we shall see presently, very far in excess of that which 
is shown by the more recent series of Acts. If this average were 
produced by exceptionally large inclosures in a few counties, it 
would in itself offer no indication of the general character of the 
land inclosed. But this is not so. In the first place there is 
no inclosure whatever in Devon or Cornwall, so that the great 
wastes of Dartmoor and Exmoor and the wild districts of the 
far west do not enter into the calculation. The counties of the 


extreme north no doubt do something to bring up the average. 
Acres apiece. 
In Northumberland there are 30 inclosures averaging 3,700 


», Durham 26 “ 5 2,485 
,, Cumberland 18 5 s 3,512 
,, Westmoreland 13 “ A 1,079 


45 The fact that the Reports to the Committee of 1795, showed the existence 
of enormous districts of moor, and swamp, and forest, gives countenance to the 
view, that comparatively little was done during this period to encourage the 
inclosure of great wastes, as distinguished from common field parishes. 
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But the inclosures of Lincoln and Norfolk, neither of them 
mountainous counties, average 2,400 and 2,000 respectively, and 
by their considerable numbers, 172 in Lincoln and 53 in Norfolk, 
' play a more important part in producing the final figures. In the 
large county of Yorkshire again 315 inclosures give an average 
of 1,278 acres, much too small an average if the wide stretching 
moors (of which, in 1873, according to an estimate of the Inclosure 
Commission, 365,000 acres, subject to manorial rights, remained ) 
had beeu to any large extent embraced in the inclosures; more- 
over, we learn from one of the reports to Sir J. Sinclair’s 
Commission that the common fields in' the North Riding were 
disappearing every year under the effect of Inclosure Acts, while 
the moors loudly cried for improvement. Coming to Midland 
counties, where the common-field system is known to have been 
general, and where, owing to the character of the land, wastes are 
not likely to have been large— 


Acres. 
In Beds* 31 inclosures give an average of 1,760 
», Hunts” 27 fe 2 1,678 
», Leicestershire 135 K 2 1,370 
», Warwickshire 69 i Pa 1,290 
», Northants 127 i » nearly 1,630 
,, Oxfordshire 67 5 ‘ss 
,, Rutlandshire 18 be 3 } Nd floats 
While on the Northern edge : 
Notts with 79 as of xe soe 
And Staffs*® with 38 es »» about 1,000 


These prevailing high figures and their near approach in 
different -counties of the same general character afford strong 
evidence that not wastes but common fields were the main subject 
of the inclosures. ; 

One or two other county averages are interesting and signifi- 
cant. We have seen that in the early part of the sixteenth century 
Suffolk and Hssex had already largely discarded the champaign 
or common-field system, and rejoiced the heart of Mr. Tusser 
by their inclosures. Moreover these counties, together with Norfolk, 
Lincolnshire, and Leicestershire, are mentioned by the agricultural 
writers of the last century, Arthur Yeung and Marshall, as in 
advance of others in tillage and stock breeding. In Suffolk and 


46 In Beds it is said that even in 1794 about 24 out of 84 thousand acres of 
arable land were in open fields. 

47 Cambs. is omitted because only seven inclosures took place, but these 
averaged 1,250 acres. Mr. Maitland states (pp. 13, 16) that of all counties 
Cambs. is the one whose ancient geography is the most easily traced ; the common: 
field system was still prevalent there when the first Ordnance Survey was made. 

48 The northern part of Staffs. contains much wild land to the present day. 
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Hssex leases for terms of years were not unknown.*” Apparently 
on this account the eighteenth century inclosure movement scarcely 
touched these counties; there were no common fields for it to 
work upon. In Suffolk only eight inclosures took place, each 
averaging a little over 1,000 acres, while Hssex saw only three, 
containing an average of slightly more than 500 each.” Again, the 
tale told by the home counties is curious. Hertford and Middlesex, 
akin to the Midlands, show respectively nine inclosures of 1,337 
acres, and five of 1575. But south of the Thames there is a very 
different state of things. Surrey with its wide tracts of heath and 
down, and its abundance of commons of all sizes, supplies only 
three small inclosures averaging 200 acres each, and Sussex only 
four, of less than 500; while not a single inclosure occurred in 
Kent. Now Kent, Sussex, and parts of Surrey were largely 
occupied in pre-Norman days by the Andred’s Wald, the weald of 
modern times. Into this district the system of village settlement 
and the super-imposed manorial system never effectually pene- 
trated. The enormous forest of Roman and Saxon times was 
sradually cleared in patches, and settlements formed; but not 
after the fashion of the Midlands. It would be found, I am confi- 
dent, to be a district of hamlets and not of villages. Large tracts 
of waste there were, fragments of the old “‘ Wald,’ Ashdown and 
St. Leonard’s Forests, but even ordinary commons do not occur to 
a very large extent. Consequently these counties were unaffected 
by an inclosure movement, which, as I think I have now shown, 
had for its main object the abolition of common fields. 


ViI.—Modern Inclosures. Second Period, 1800-42. 


Serious, however, as was the blow thus inflicted upon the 
common-field system, the agricultural reformers of the last century 
were not satisfied. In consequence of the urgent demand for 
increased food supplies, and the representations made by Arthur 
Young and others on the backward state of the country and its 
potential-wealth, in 1793 a Board of Agriculture was founded, 
with Sir John Sinclair for its president and Young as its secretary. 
Reports from what in the present day we should call assistant- 
commissioners were obtained as to the condition of the different 
counties, and startling statements were received as to the large 
area in some parts still cultivated in common, and the enormous 
tracts of waste and swamp in others. On the motion of Sinclair 
a Select Committee of the House of Commons was appointed to 
consider “‘the means of promoting the cultivation and improve- 


49. Prothero, 55, 58. 
50 Essex, in 1794, is said to have contained 15,000 acres of waste, of which 
Epping and Hainault Forests would account for two-thirds. 
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“ment of the waste, unenclosed, and unproductive lands of the 
“kingdom.” The Committee, which made three reports, in 1795, 
1797, and 1800,” after stating the progress already made by means 
of private inclosure Bills, applied itself to the question how the 
expenses of legalising inclosures might be diminished. The result 
was the first General Inclosure Act, that of 1801. This Act is 
what would be called at the present day an Inclosure Clauses 
Act. It contained a number of provisions applicable to inclosures 
which could be incorporated by reference in a private Bill, just as 
the Lands Clauses Act contains provisions as to the acquisition of 
lands for industrial undertakings, which are incorporated in every 
private Act by which it is proposed to take lands for such purposes. 
By this means it was proposed largely to diminish the length and 
consequently the expense of private Inclosure Bills. The principle 
of carrying out each inclosure by special commissioners was, how- 
ever, still maintained. 

The stimulus thus given to inclosure produced a marked 
effect. The number of Acts which had sunk to 371 in the ten 
years ending in 1795, rose to 905, or gO per annum, in the first ten 
years of the century.’ In i801 alone no less than 119 Acts were 
passed, many of them dealing with enormous tracts of country. 
Thus, we find three inclosures of Lincolnshire Fens, comprising 
together 53,500 acres. Needwood Forest, containing nearly 10,000 
acres, 1s dealt with by another Act; Enfield Chase, with 3,500, by 
another. Two Yorkshire inclosures (Kettlewell and Coniston, 
West Riding, and Weaverthorp and Helperthorp, Hast Riding) 
account for over 16,000 acres. ‘These inclosures probably related 
to great wastes. But there were large common-field inclosures at 
the same time ; a single case in Hertfordshire covering 7,000 acres, 
and two in Cambridgeshire 7,500. ‘The average area inclosed by 
each Act in this year was 2,544 acres, and, taking a proportion, 
where the amount is not stated, the total area inclosed was 300,413 
acres. Looking down the names from year to year we find 
further evidence of the application of inclosure to great tracts 
of waste. In 1803, Alston Moor in Cumberland, containing 
20,000 acres, and Penrith in the same county, containing 
28,000 acres, were the subject of inclosure Acts. Canford Heath, 
Dorset, 9,000 acres, in 1805, Hathersage, Derby, 10,000, and 
Charnwood Forest, 18,000 acres, in 1808, Holme, in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, 18,300, in 1828; are further specimens of 
gigantic inclosures., 


51 These reports were reprinted for the Commons Preservation Society in 1866. 

82 There are no statistics for the five years from 1795—-1800. Possibly, as 
improvements in procedure were under discussion, there may have been some lull 
in the storm of applications to the legislature. 
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While, however, inclosure was still busy with great areas it 
no longer despised small things. We find, in the list, Acts dealing 
with a common field of 40 acres at Cambridge (1801), with 
Newton Common, of 140 acres, in Manchester (1802), witha small 
common of 32 acres in the parish of Runcorn (now the site of the 
present Ship Canal), (1803), with such microscopic open spaces as 
14 acres at Wells, in Norfolk, and at Bawdsey in Suffolk (1811), 
and 15 acresin a Welsh parish. Hven metropolitan commons were 
invaded—Merton Common in Surrey, the commons of Lambeth, 
200 acres (1804),** and Chiswick Common, of 40 acres (1814), were 
reduced to severalty ownership. Inclosure was evidently ronning 
riot, and reducing to severalty ownership not merely common 
fields, fen, and moor, but the open lands of towns and even 
village greens, which could by no possibility add appreciably 
to the food supplies of the country, and which have long since been 
devoted to building. This is a not unnatural result from a move- 
ment, which, undoubtedly promoted on public grounds, never- 
theless readily lent itself to private and purely selfish aggrandise- 
ment. It is due no doubt to the miscellaneous character of the 
lands inclosed—as compared with that of the eighteenth century 
inclosures—that notwithstanding the great waste tracts brought 
under the system in the carly years of this century, the average 
size of the inclosures (given by the Acts in which the acreage was 
stated) was only 657 acres, whereas in the previous period it was 
1,500. ‘To obtain the average for each county would be a work 
of some time. But I have been able, by an analysis of the returns 
made in 1848, to ascertain the number of inclosures made in each 
county, and thus to compare the local progress of inclosure during 
the two periods. In the four counties of the extreme north the 
movement was, as might be anticipated, greatly accelerated. 
Whereas during the eighteenth century only 87 inclosures took 
place, between 1800 and 1842 there were no less than 128. In 
the three great counties of York, Lancaster, and Lincoln, on the 
other hand, there was a distinct falling off, the aggregate dropping 
from 515 to 355. In Lancaster there have never been very many 
inclosures, the common-field system possibly not having taken very 
firm root on the west of the Pennines. Yorkshire and Lincolnshire 

“were among the first counties to embrace inclosure; consequently 
though the numbers are still high between 1800 and 1842, they 
show some falling off, in Yorkshire from 315 to 232, in Lincoln- 
shire from 172 to go. When we come to Hast Anglia a very 
different tale is told. In Norfolk the number of inclosures rose 

53 200 acres of ‘common wood” in Lambeth, not mentioned in the return, 


were included in the same Act. 
5 See Table I. 
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from 53 to 200, indicating that with the advent of Mr. Coke of 
Holkham, and the assumption by the county of the first place in 
scientific farming, a vigorous effort was made to get rid of 
common fields, and doubtless also of some open waste. In Suffolk 
and Essex, which were inclosed counties in the time of Tusser, 
Parliament was obviously at work on the abolition of commons. 
The inclosures rose from 8 to 64, and from 3 to 34, and one is 
struck in looking through the list to see in how many cases they 
relate to very small areas. The aggregate number of inclosures 
for East Anglia rose from 64 to 298. In the Midland counties we 
have very varying figures. Cambridgeshire, which was scarcely 
touched by the inclosures of the last century, set herself, after 
1800, to abolish her common fields; no less than 88 Acts related 
to this county. Leicestershire on the other hand, formerly full of 
common fields, had apparently abolished most of them before the 
close of the century, for her Inclosure Acts fell from 135 to 14. In 
Huntingdonshire the process went on evenly, but in all the other 
Midlands there was a falling off, and the aggregrate of inclosures 
in the eight counties” fell from 481 to 313. So inthe two outliers, 
Nottinghamshire and Staffordshire, 117 Acts were replaced by 76. 
In the home counties, on the other hand, inclosure was busy for 
the first time; 38 inclosures took place in Surrey; and 32 in 
Sussex; but Kent, having little to inclose, only gave rise to 15 
Acts. The aggregate of the five counties rose from 21 to 126. In 
the retired counties of Wiltshire and Dorsetshire the number of 
inclosures was nearly doubled. Devonshire and Cornwall were 
absolutely untouched, it will be remembered, by the inclosures of 
the eighteenth century. They have never taken very kindly to the 
process, probably having few common fields, but between 1800 and 
1843 there were 26 inclosures in Devonshire and 2 in Cornwall 
The mountains and wastes of Wales were however extensively 
affected. The 15 inclosures of last century rose to 82 in the first 
half of the present. 

_ Turning now to the grand totals, we have 1,997 (for convenience 
we may perhaps refer to it as 2,000) Acts between the years 
1801 and 1842 both inclusive, as compared with 1,776 between 
1709 and 1797. Seeing that the second period was less than 
half the length of the first, it is clear that the exhortations of 
agricultural reformers and the cheapening of Parliamentary pro- 
cedure more than doubled the pace of inclosure. Nevertheless the 
area inclosed, so far as can be ascertained, was much smaller, 
and that, notwithstanding the large tracts occassionly dealt with by 
single Acts. In the first period it exceeded 2,700,000 acres, while 


55 Bedfordshire, Cambridgeshire, Huntingdonshire, Leicestershire, Warwick- 
shire, Northamptonshire, Oxtordshire, and Rutlandshire. 
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adopting the same mode of estimate, in the second period it only 
reached 1,307,964 acres. The reason, I venture to think, is obvious. 
The greatest inroad on the common-field system had been made in 
the first period, and only a remnant, though still a large remnant 
remained for the present century to deal with. To this remnant 
were added fens and moors of vast extent, and unfortunately, on the 
other hand, a large acreage of what we ordinarily understand as 
commons, land mostly of poor quality, and really more valuable in 
an open than in an inclosed state. 

Notwithstanding the enlarged area in kind which fell under the 
harrow of inclosure, the movement soon spent its force. While 
the average number of Acts between 1801 and 1810 was, as we 
have seen, 90 per annum, the corresponding number for the ‘next 
decade fell to 74; from 1820 to 1830 only 1g2 Acts were passed ; 
and between 1830 and 1840 only 125. 


VIT.—Modern Inclosures. Third Period, 1845-69. 


In 1862 therefore it was thought necessary to apply some 
further stimulus to the flagging horse of inclosure. Lord Worsley 
moved for a return of the Acts passed since 1800,°° and of the area 
of the common or waste lands in England and Wales still remain- 
ing, so far as the same could be ascertained from the documents 
connected with the apportionment and commutation of tithes. 
The later return, judging from subsequent Acts, seems to have 
greatly overstated the remaining area of waste. The aggregate 
area of the parishes in which the tithes had been commuted was— 


Acres. 
Im ‘Hingland i ia.cesiicenee cence 6,718,523 
512 WV Pleset corsstamei he £2.e8n eee 1,897,592 

8,616,115 





and the common or waste land in these parishes was found to be— 


Acres. 
Toy TCU eos eres este cvecerperse 1,358,419 
SSR NY BLOGS eats Heth tere scersed ott ansiet stave 501,815 

1,860,234 





A rule-of-three sum was then worked out, on the basis that the 
total acreage of the country was 37,000,000 of acres. The answer 
to this sum was 8,000,000, and to this were added another 2,000,000 
as representing common fields, giving a total of 10,000,000 acres 


56 It is from this Return of 1843, No. 325, that the statistics given above 
are taken. 


—— 
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still held more or less in common. It is rather remarkable that 
Sir John Sinclair in 1795 gave the following estimate :— 


Acres. 
Wastes and commons ............0008 7,800,000 
Common fields 7.2.ideeincliieeed 1,200,000 
9,060,000 


If both estimates were correct, the commons and common fields 
had behaved in a manner even more remarkable than the 
famous widow’s cruise, for though 1,300,000 had been inclosed 
since Sir John Sinclair spoke and wrote, the area remaining to be 
inclosed had actually, increased by another million acres. There 
can be no doubt, that both of these early estimates were founded 
on insufficient data. The area over which the tithes were commuted 
in 1843 was too small to give a correct proportion for the rest of 
the country ; and moreover the tithe agreements and awards which 
were used for the figures in the commuted parishes drew no dis- 
tinction between land subject to common rights and land held 
in severalty but not cultivated. Thus, mountains and moors, not 
really common land, and not improbably large areas which had 
actually been the subject of inclosure Acts—but had been allowed 
to le open—were entered in the Return. 

But, at the time, the Return and the sum worked out from it 
were received as gospel, and a Select Committee was appointed to 
inquire ‘‘into the expediency of facilitating the inclosure and 
‘‘improvement of commons and lands held in common, and into 
“the best means of providing for thesame.’’*’ Lord Worsley, who 
had already introduced a Bill on the subject, acted as Chairman, and 
Tithe Commissioners led off the argument for some new means 
of promoting inclosure. The main drift of the inquiry was towards 
the further cheapening of the procedure by which inclosures were 
effected, and the result was a Report to the effect “that it 
‘* appears to be both desirable and expedient, under the provisions 
‘“‘ of a General Inclosure Act, to entrust the superintendence of all 
“applications for inclosure of land, and the carrying of the 
‘““same into operation, to some central body, to which all local 
“functionaries should be responsible; but that the sanction of 
“« Parliament, in regard to all inclosures sanctioned by a central 
‘“‘ body of commissioners, should be requisite before their decision 
‘should have effect.” The last sentence seems to have been 
the result of an uneasy suspicion, forming itself even at this 
comparatively early date, that inclosure was not an unmixed 
blessing. Several advocates of inclosure strongly condemned 


57 Commons Reports, 1844, No. 583. 
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the inclosure of village greens; and there are many indications in | 
the evidence, that it was beginning to be noticed, that while — 
inclosure might be beneficial to the community, in increasing 
food supplies, and to individuals, in raising rents and farming 
profits, it was driving the small cultivator out of existence, and 
placing the cottager and labourer under distinctly less happy 
conditions of life. The Commission were therefore agreed that it 
was not safe to withdraw inclosure proceedings entirely from 
the purview of Parliament. One member of the Commission, 
Lord Granville Somerset, would even have gone further, and 
postponed action altogether ; but the tide was still flowing strongly 
towards inclosure, and he found no support. 

The Committee reported in August, 1844, and in the following 
session the Inclosure Act, 1845, was passed. As is well known, it 
established the Inclosure Commission—in practice the same body 
as the Tithe Commission—and entrusted to this tribunal, working 
by the aid of assistant commissioners and valuers,— | 


(1) All the preliminary inquiries into the expediency of an 
inclosure, and the views of those legally interested. 

(2) The actual division of the land, after Parliament had 
sanctioned the inclosure upon the recommendation of the 
committee. 


The Act contained several provisions which mark the com- 
mencement of the connter-movement for open spaces. No village 
green or town green was to be inclosed under the Act; and no 
lands within certain distances of large towns were to be inclosed 
without the express sanction of Parliament. Furtber, in the case 
of commons or wastes, the committee were authorised to require 
allotments to be set out— 

(a) For recreation; and 

(b) For field gardens for the labouring poor. 

In the older inclosure Acts it was by no means uncommon 
to set aside large areas to supply fuel for the poor; but the pro- 
visions to which we have referred were the first recognition in a 
general Act of the value of a common to the neighbourhood, 
and the propriety of giving some kind of equivalent for its loss. 

The Act of 1845 in one respect did not quite carry out the 
express wishes of the select committee ; it only required express par- 
liamentary sanction to an inclosure of a common; common fields 
might be inclosed by the committee without reference to Parliament. 
This distinction was however abolished in 1852, and since that 
year every inclosure has been’ brought to the notice of the legis- 
lature. 

It is unfortunate that the “ Return of Inclosures under the Act 
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“of 1845” which was made in 1870 is not arranged by years, so 
that it is difficult to teil to what extent the work was immediately 
stimulated, and to what extent it was falling off before it was 
brought to a standstill in 1869. But in the twenty-four years 
during which the Inclosure Commission held absolute sway, the 
total number of inclosures authorised was 946, and the area 
inclosed about 618,000 acres. These figures give an average 
of 653 acres to each inclosure. Thus we see that both as 
regards the average number of applications to Parliament each 
year, and the average acreage concerned in each application, 
there is no very marked difference between this and the pre- 
ceding period. From 1801-42 there were on the average 47 
inclosures sanctioned annually; from 1845-69, 39. The average 
area per inclosure was 657 acres during the first period, and 
653 during the second. When we look down the list of 
lands inclosed returned in 1870,°° we find that inclosure was. 
being gradually diverted from common fields to commons, the area 
of waste inclosed being more than double that of common field 
land. The average of common field inclosures varies very much, 
the smallness of some of the figures indicating that stinted 
pastures or common meadows rather than arable fields were the 
subject of the Act. On the other hand, there are many large 
areas of moor and high-lying waste brought under the system, and 
there seem to be fewer cases of very small commons. 

When we compare the proceedings by groups of counties, we 
find the rate of progress more than maintained in the extreme 
north, though owing to the shorter period the actual number of | 
applications was fewer. In Lancashire, Yorkshire, and [incoln- 
shire there is however a great falling off, and also in Hast 
Anglia, and in the Midlands, while in the home counties, in Devon 
and Cornwall, and in Wales, there is a very great increase. All 
these results point to the approximate disappearance of the old 
arable common fields, and also of the best quality of commons and 
wastes. The richer corn counties were practically inclosed before 
the passing of the Act of 1845. What the Commissioners have 
mainly been engaged upon is the extension of inclosures to the 
wilder districts of the country, and to the poorer soils such as are 
found on the Surrey heaths. It is well known that in many cases 
of poor heath land the inclosures have altered the legal status, 
but not the agricultural condition. Cannock Chase has been much 
spoilt in appearance by inclosure; the bulk of it lies as waste as in 


58 “ Report of Board of Agriculture ” for 1896-97 [C-8377 |. A few inclosures 
sanctioned by parliament between 1869 and 1876 are included in these figures, _ 

59 Return to House of Commons of all inclosures since the Inclosure Act of 
1845, 1870 (326). 
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Norman days. And close to our own doors, the great commons on 
and around Hindhead grew furze and heather as luxuriantly as ever, 
until they were called upon to grow houses. If it were possible to 
make inquiry into the comparative results of the inclosures before 
and since 1845, it would probably be found that the benefit to the 
country in increasing food supplies has been very slight during the 
later period, and that the condition of the country as a whole would 
have been happier had the process of inclosure stopped with the 
inquiry of 1843. 

One word should be said upon the fate of the long list of 
forests which I read to you. Without further inquiry than I 
have been able to make, I cannot deal with the list seriatim, but 
some particulars may be given. Needwood and Charnwood were 
inclosed by ordinary Inclosure Acts early in the century. Rock- 
ingham, Sherwood, Delamere, Windsor, Salcey, Whittlebury, 
Whichwood, Alice Holt, and Wolmer were all the subject of 
special Acts of the same period. Savernake is fenced round, but - 
otherwise preserves many of its features. Hainault (one of the two 
members of Waltham Forest) was disafforested by an Act of 
1851. The forest of Bernewood, or Brill, in Bucks, was inclosed 
under an old decree of the Court of Chancery; and it is very 
probable that other forests were similarly dealt with. Ashdown, 
in Sussex, was partitioned between the Crown grantee and the 
commoners in the time of Wiliam ITI, but the commoners’ share is 
happily still open, and, being the subject of a Regulation Scheme of 
the Board of Agriculture, is now practically dedicated to the public. 
The Forest of Dean still exists, but has been wholly planted over; 
it is a nursery of timber in the strict sense of the term but is at 
the same time an open space. Exmoor has been disafforested and 
(nominally) inclosed. Dartmoor remains. Epping has been 
formally, and the New Forest, in effect, dedicated to the public. 
It should be added that the Act of Charles I for the certainty of 
forests, disafforested all places in which a Justice Seat had not 
been held for sixty years before the 20th year of James I. This 
enactment probably had the effect of depriving some of the 
districts mentioned by Gilpin of their distinctive character. 

To return to the general effect of inclosures upon the country ; 
the Inclosure Commissioners on the 27th November, 1873, mace a 
Return to the House of Commons of the waste lands and common- 
field lands in each parish in which the tithes had been commuted, 
and the estimated total acreage of such lands in the remaining 
parishes of each county.® This return showed how fallacious the 
estimate of 1843 had been. The total area ascertained after this 
fashion was :— 


60 « Tnclosures,” 1874, No. 85. 
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/ Commons. 


Apparently Suitable | Apparently Mountain Common Fields. 
for 


or otherwise 



































Cultivation. Unsuitable. 
PLAT isicassantesecocgencess 732,518 967,531 250,868 
WEL", ch. cccceseasstertnescere: 151,471 516,945 13,439 
883,989 1,484,476 264,307 
ee ee 


Grand total........... | 2,632,772 





It will be remembered that the previous estimate of 1843 was 
10,000,000, and that only 618,000 had since been inclosed ! 

But even the return of 1873 is not altogether trustworthy. The 
method employed was to take each county separately, to extract 
the particulars of the commons and common fields for each parish 
where the tithes had been commuted, then to ascertain the area of 
the remaining parishes, and then to add a proportionate area of 
common and common fields. It is obvious that in a county where 
the great majority of the parishes had been commuted the estimate 
so framed would be much nearer the fact than in a county where 
commutation had not gone far. In particular, in a county of the 
latter sort, to apply a rule-of-three sum to so fast diminishing ax: 
item as common fields, was obviously a very hazardous proceeding. 
To take only one or two counties: in Beds the area in which 
the tithes had been commuted was little more than half the area 
of the county, while in Berks it represented four-fifths. Obviously 
the estimate for Berks was of much more authority than that for 
Beds. 

Again, in Cornwall and Devon nearly the whole counties had 
been commuted, while in Northants only 148 out of 485 thousand 
acres had undergone the process. These inequalities divest the 
return of any great authority, and it seems probable that its. 
estimates were still much too high. 

By good fortune, in July, 1875, another return, compiled from 
perfectly different sources, was presented to Parliament—the Land- 
owners’ Return, which is usually referred to as the modern 
Domesday Book. This return was compiled from the Valuation 
Lists made out for the purposes of rating in every parish. Primdé 
facie such lists would not show waste lands which yielded no profit, 
and were therefore not rated; but the clerk of the guardians, in 
furnishing his return, was requested to add such information as he 
possessed on the subject. In some instances parish maps or surveys 
were forthcoming, and in others a mere estimate was furnished. 
The result was somewhat startling as compared with the Inclosure 
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Commissioners’ return. Whereas the latter showed an aggregate 
of common land of 2,368,465 acres, the Domesday return gave 
only 1,524,648 acres. 

Neither return can be looked upon as of conclusive authority. 
It is probable that in lowland counties the Domesday return is far 
nearer the truth than that compiled from the tithe maps; while 
possibly in mountainous and moorland districts the real acreage 
may lie between the two figures given. The Domesday return - 
does not, of course, deal with common fields, which being rateable 
fall in with other holdings. 

Speaking broadly, then, we may say of the inclosure move- 
ment of the last and present centuries, that it has reduced to 
severalty ownership— 





Acres. 
Brom, 1709 £0 9 097i csnvass- csnuvonppntien achuceeraaenesheoreiness 2,744,926 
eA RO Lad OAD pec ae an 1,307,964 
“A TAD ect OO etc ate eau Te te ere ee 618,000 
Add for forests inclosed under special Acts (say)..... 100,000 
Lotalst land.inelosed t..3. asisPcatesepmeonenens 4,770,890 





The area of open land left cannot be stated with any certainty. 
Common fields exist only exceptionaly. Over large areas in the 
_ Midlands there is scarcely an acre of common land, but in highland, 
exposed countries there are still wide tracts of open moor, mostly, 
thongh not wholly, subject to common rights. And fortunately 
in the neighbourhood of the metropolis, mainly on the south, 
there are many commous, greens, and heaths spared to constitute — 
a play ground for the greatest aggregation of human beings the 
world has ever seen. 


VIII.—Counter-Movement. Suburban Conmons. 


I have left but little time to describe the counter-movement of 
the last thirty years for the preservation of open spaces. But 
this is the-less to be regretted, as Mr. Shaw Lefevre has not long 
since told the story with much graphic detail in his book on 
“ Wneglish Commons and Forests.” ‘The general causes which led 
to the movement are not far to seek. The rapid growth of 
the population of large towns, and especially of London, forced 
upon the attention of the nation the necessity of preserving 
lands in their vicinity for purposes of health and recreation. At 
the same time free trade, in bringing under contribution for the 
requirements of the country corn-bearing lands in all parts of the 
world, removed the main reason which had always been urged for 
the cultivation of waste lands. 

The first check to the process of inclosure occurred in 1864, 
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when the Inclosure Commissioners thoughtlessly ventured to lay 
hands on Epsom Common. Although the Downs themselves were 
not threatened, there was something in the name which attracted 
attention. At the same time, Lord Spencer introduced a Bill for 
the inclosure of Wimbledon Common, 700 acres of which he 
proposed to convert into a park at the expense of the remaining 
300 acres, which were to be appropriated for building. Other 
commons on the very threshold of London, such as Wandsworth, 
Barnes, and Tooting, were being sliced and carved by railway 
companies and the governors of charitable institutions. 

In 1865, a Select Committee of the House of Commons, of which 
Mr. Locke, the late Member for Southwark, was chairman, and 
Mr. Shaw-Lefevre was a most active member, after taking much 
evidence of the extent to which metropolitan commons were used 
for the purposes of recreation, reported that it was of the highest 
importance “to preserve all the London commons as open spaces for 
“the purposes of health and enjoyment;’’ they moreover recom- 
mended, that this result should be obtained, not by the conversion 
of commons into parks by the process of purchase and extinction 
of rights, but by the maintenance of the commons through the 
agency of rights exercised over them in their existing open con- 
dition, subject only to such regulations as were necessary to 
prevent nuisances and preserve order. 

To give effect to the views thus defined, the Commons 
Preservation Society was formed in the winter of 1865-66, with 
Mr. Shaw-Lefevre as chairman, a post he has filled, when not pre- 
vented by Ministerial duties, from that time to the present. 

Simultaneously with the formation of the Society a series of 
attacks upon the London commons were made by lords of manors. 
Sir Thomas Wilson began to build a house on the site of Hamp- 
stead Heath. Lord Brownlow erected 3 miles of fencing on 
Berkhamsted Common. An inclosure of 1,000 acres was made 
by a single lord of a manor in Epping Forest, while on other 
commons, such as Plumstead and Tooting, claims were advanced 
which threatened to deprive the public of all enjoyment of these 
open spaces. 

To meet these attacks, a series of local committees were formed 
under the guidance of the Commons Preservation Society, and 
legal proceedings in the names of commoners were commenced. 
The result was entirely satisfactory. Decree after decree was 
made in favour of the commoners, and while London Commons 
were thus preserved from destruction, opinion was formed 
throughout the country, and a check given to views on the subject 
of manorial rights, the triumph of which would have been fatal 
to the national enjoyment of open land. 
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TX.—M”. Fawcett and Rural Inclosures. 


In the meantime, the Inclosure Commissioners had been, by the 
Metropolitan Commons Act, 1866, forbidden to continue their 
work of inclosure within the Metropolitan Police District, power 
being conferred upon them to place such commons under local 
management as open spaces in lieu of inclosing them. For the 
next three years, however, they continued to recommend to Par- 
liament the inclosure of rural commons. 

Singularly enough, the provisions made in 1845 for the 
reservation of portions of inclosed commons for purposes of 
recreation, and to supply the poor with field-gardens, appear to 
have fallen out of favour with the Commissioners, and in 1869 
they proposed to Parliament the inclosure of 13,000 acres, with 
the reservation of only one acre for recreation, and none ai all for 
field-gardens. This scheme attracted the attention of the late 
Mr. Fawcett, who was led to the conclusion that in the altered 
condition of the country, inclosures even in rural districts were 
doing more harm than good, and that, under such conditions as 
the Inclosure Commissioners were prescribing, they constituted a 
serious evil. With characteristic intrepidity he opposed the Annual 
Inclosure Bill which was promoted by the Government on the 
Report of the Commissioners, and the passage of which through 
Parliament had become a matter of course. With great difficulty 
he succeeded in stopping the measure and procuring a Select Com- 
mittee on the subject. Before this Committee evidence of great 
weight was given by a gentleman who had served on a recent 
Commission relating to the employment of women and children in 
agriculture, to the effect that the condition of the agricultural 
labourer had undoubtedly deteriorated under the operation of in- 
closures. The cottager who had previously enjoyed a run upon the 
common for his cow and his pigs, and had used gorse and bushes for 
firing and petty repairs, and bracken for litter, was deprived of all 
these benefits, and either obtained no compensation whatever, or re- 
ceived some small sum of money which was very shortly spent. For 
practical purposes his condition was rendered so much the worse 
by the value of the small privileges which he had enjoyed and 
now lost. This and similar evidence from localities in which 
inclosures had been made, or where they were threatened, led the 
Committee to report that no further inclosures should be made. 
until the Inclosures Act had been materially amended, and the 
procedure of the commissioners modified. 

This recommendation led to the temporary cessation of 
inclosures, and for the next seven years, although the Com- 
missioners recommended various schemes, no further inclosure 
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was sanctioned. In 1876, the Conservative Government of the 
day introduced the Commons Act, in which the principlé was 
distinctly enunciated that inclosures should not be allowed in 
future unless distinctly shown to be not merely for the benefit 
of private persons, but for the benefit of the neighbourhood and 
the public; and that mode of dealing with commons which had 
been adopted in 1866 in the case of London, viz., their regulation 
as open spaces, was, with some modification, extended to the country 
generally. The Bill was much discussed in the House, and many 
amendments for the further protection of the public against inclo- 
sures were introduced. The Government further undertook, that 
after the passing of the Act all proposals for inclosure should be 
submitted to a Committee of the House of Commons. 

The result has been very remarkable. The first recommenda- 
tions of the Inclosure Commissioners were rigorously examined 
by the Committee of the House, and it was made evident that the 
policy of the Act was to bea reality. The Commissioners in no 
long time cordially adopted the views of the House, and they have 
for many years systematically refused to recommend inclosures in 
any but very exceptional cases. Practically their proposals have 
lately been confined to common fields and to large tracts of waste in 
mountain districts, and, even in the latter case, they have required 
the insertion of a provision that the access of the public shall not 
be interfered with, unless the lands are actually brought into 
tillage or put under cultivation. The net result of their proceed- 
ings under the Act of 1876 is thus summed up in their last 
Report :— 











| Number. Acres. 
Inclosures s.. Ahlen | 23 25,704 
Commons placed under i | Dy 31,081 
POCUIAGION, 52. sess s Sesh sasnver | 


No Inclosure Award has been made since the year 1893. 


X.—The Rescue of Epping Forest. 


In referring to the Commons Act and its results I have how- 
ever departed from the historical sequence of events. One of the 
most conspicuous incidents in the movement for the preservation 
of open spaces is the rescue of Epping Forest. I have alluded to 
the great inclosure in the Manor of Loughton, which was effected 
about the time when the Select Committee was formulating to the 
House new principles for dealing with uninclosed commons and 
forests. This aggression was the last act in a series which resulted 
in the inclosure of no less than 4,000 out of 7,000 acres of open 
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woodland and wastes. It was not allowed to pass unchallenged. 
Legal proceedings were commenced in the name of a working-man 
to assert a time-honoured custom with the inhabitants to lop the 
trees of the forest during the winter months. This suit and 
other legal skirmishes in the law courts went on for the next 
four years; but in 1871 the battle began in earnest with the 
appearance of the Corporation of London as the champion of 
the public. The corporation, through the Commissioners of 
Sewers, were happily the owners of a cemetery at Little Ilford, 
within the bounds of the forest. The land forming the cemetery 
had formerly been a minor manor, the mauor of Aldersbrook. 
As the owners of this property they claimed on behalf of them- 
selves and the other owners and occupiers of land within 
the forest boundaries a right of common over all the wastes of 
the forest. There were fourteen defendants to the suit, which 
lasted more than three years. During the same time a Commis- 
sion, appointed by Parliament under a special Act, sat to inquire 
of the several rights obtaining in the forest, and of the validity of 
the inclosures. Both tribunals, the Commission, and the late 
Master of the Rolls, Sir George Jessel, before whom the suit was 
tried, pronounced unhesitatingly in favour of the right of common 
claimed, and against the validity of the inclosures. Many of them 
had been transferred to third parties for substantial sums ; further 
proceedings were necessary to adjust rights and to temper the 
severity of the blow which had fallen on those who were under 
the impression they had made a good speculation in land. A 
special arbitrator (Sir Arthur, now Lord, Hobhouse) was 
appointed, who made his final award on the 24th of July, 1882; and 
on the 6th May, 1882," the Queen in person declared Epping 
Forest open to the people. The following figures, taken from the 
arbitration proceedings, may be of interest in connection with the 
most trenchant assertion of the public interests in open land 


which has probably ever been witnessed. 
- . Yr. p. 
Area of Epping Forest, including all Jand inclosed 8 
within twenty years before 21st August, 1871........ O29 22 ae) 533 
Of this about half had been inclosed during the 
period mentioned. 


Houses, gardens, and curtilages quieted in Bee 














under Epping Forest Act, 1878......ccccceeereee I ad eh 

; 5,396 2 33 

Balance received by Corporation of London on on ak, 
certain exchanges of forest for other land . be: 

5103 Queen, 633 


61 This day is unfortunately memorable from the terrible murder of hort 
Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke at Dublin. 
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Expenditure of Corporation— £ 

Litigation and other expenses preliminary to passing 

TUM MH OLCHD. ACE, LS7 Be a sscccucssetsaneestnsnsnsecnanse i 33.489 

Purchase money and incidental expenses ........... cee 189,012 

Extinguishment of fuel rights 0.0... essere 21,822 

Pe RSELEO PETC NES etocrses Snckseektrosscssecres eos 1,100 

Shorthand notes and printing before Arbitrator ........ 2,951 

248,374 


XI.—Parks and Gardens in Towns. 


We have seen that the open space movement which originated 
in a desire to protect suburban commons was extended by 
Mr. Fawcett to rural commons. Some years later the scope of the 
movement was enlarged on another side. Miss Octavia Hill in the 
year 1875 made a vigorous effort to save from the builder certain 
fields in the neighbourhood of the Swiss Cottage in the Finchley 
Road. Her work amongst the poor had convinced her of the 
supreme importance to their health and comfort of open spaces near 
their doors, and she found that the fields which she endeavoured 
to rescue were accessible to women and children, who found Hamp- 
stead Heath too remote for habitual use. In this particular case 
Miss Hill’s efforts were unsuccessful, the land-owner and builder 
refusing to give time for the collection of the necessary purchase 
money. But the incident brought Miss Hill imto the ranks 
of the Commons Preservation Society, which has ever since 
found in her one of its most active and resolute members. At 
Miss Hill’s instance, also, a second society (the Kyrle Society) was 
formed with the express object of brightening in every practicable 
way the homes of the poor; and the protection and improvement 
of such small open spaces as disused churchyards and square gardens 
was made the special care of a committee of this body. From this 
committee in time developed Lord Meath’s Metropolitan Public 
Gardens Association. 

The work of this wing of the open space movement has been 
very noteworthy. Not only have a multitude of small gardens, 
already of a quasi public character, been saved from neglect and 
probable appropriation, but several large areas undoubtedly free 
for building, have been purchased at considerable sums and 
dedicated to the public. This result has been facilitated by the 
happy accident, that, in 1883, Mr. Bryce succeeded in passing 
through parliament an Act for the utilization of the City of 
London Parochial Charities. The revenues of these charities, 
amounting to something like 120,o00/. a year, if my memory 
serves, had been previously squandered in giving help where no help 
was wanted, and maintaining churches to which no one went. The 
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Charities were handed over for re-organisation to the Charity Com- 
missioners, and one of the objects to which the revenue was to 
be applied was the provision of open spaces. The Charity 
Commissioners devoted the bulk of the funds to the formation 
of polytechnics; but they asssisted by substantial contributions 
in the purchase of several open spaces. 

I give in a table the additions to the parks and gardens of 
London acquired in this way, with the mode in which the funds 
were raised.” It is sufficient to mention here, by way of example, 
the great extension of Hampstead Heath (at a total expense of 
300,0001.) through the purchase of Parliament Hill and tlie 
adjacent meadow land belonging to Lord Mansfield and Sir 
Spencer Wilson, the preservation of Clissold Park, Stoke 
Newington, Vauxhall Park, South Lambeth, Ravenscourt Park, 
Fulham, Brockwell Park, South Norwood, the Poors’ Land, 
Bethnal Green, the Clvel Pit Wood and Waterlow Park, 
Highgate, and the Hilly Fields, Lewisham. 

In the meantime the original work of the Commons Preserva- 
tion Society, the preservation of metropolitan commons, has been 
by no means neglected. It has always been felt, that 1t was not 
enough in the case of these commons to protect them from 
arbitrary inclosure, but that it was also necessary to place them 
under definite local management. The Metropolitan Commons 
Acts, as we have seen, afforded the means of doing this, and 
fortunately the old Metropolitan Board of Works, which was by no 
means forward to resist the extravagant claims of Lords of Manors, 
showed itself very ready to assume control over any open space. 
The first application of the Metropolitan Commons Act to any 
common took place in 1869, when Hayes Common in Kent was 
placed under the management of local conservators. Two 
years later the Metropolitan Board of Works took charge of Black- 
heath and of Shepherds Bush Common, and during the next twelve 
years, nine commons or groups of commons were placed in the care 
of the Board, while other open spaces, lying outside the present 
county of London, though within the Metropolitan Police District, 
were placed under the management of district boards or local 
conservators. In all, twenty commons, or groups of commons, 
comprising about 3,840 acres, have been brought under local 
management by means of the Metropolitan Commons Act. Other 
Iuondon commons have been similarly dealt with by special Acts ; 
amongst them may be mentioned Hampstead Heath, Wandsworth 
Common, Wimbledon and Putney Commons, Plumstead Common, 
and Tooting Graveney Common, extending together to about 1,570 


6&2 See Table II. 
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acres. Outside London the famous Malvern Hills, comprising 
5,000 acres of open land have also been placed under local manage- 
ment by means of a special Act of Parliament. 


XII.—General Results of Open Space Movement. 


There are other phases and results of the open space move- 
ment at which I can only just glance. Prior to 1865 it was the 
habit of railway companies and other persons anxious to construct 
works by means of Parliamentary powers to take as much common 
land for the purpose as opportunity offered. The land was very 
cheap, and there was practically no one to obiect to its appropria- 
tion. The lord of the manor was the only person who obtained sub- 
stantial compensation, and he was only too glad to turn a barren 
inheritance intomoney. The commoners, who were often grievously 
injured, could only object under difficult conditions, and the 
public, who lost an open space, could not object at all. Conse- 
quently not only in rural districts, but on the edge of London, 
commons were sliced to pieces by railway lines. One of the 
earliest actions of the Commons Preservation Society was to 
challenge railway Bills which offended in this way in the House of 
Commons; and with such signal success has this policy been pursued, 
that commons are now rather avoided than sought, and the 
Society is looked upon by railway promoters as the recognised 
champion of public interests, to be propitiated, if possible. On 
the average of the last five years the society has examined annually 
no less than 25 Parliamentary Bills affecting open spaces, and 
has either stopped or introduced important conditions into all such 
as have seriously threatened the public interests. 

Again, the importance of small gardens in towns has led to an 
alliance with the Ancient Buildings Protection Society and other 
bodies of a like aim, in a stout defence of many a fragment of 
old London—some venerable and interesting building standing amid 
charming lawns. Notable successes in this direction are the pre- 
servation of the historic buildings and pretty gardens of the Charter- 
house and (very recently) of the Trinity Almshouses, Mile End. 
By degrees also the open space movement has extended itself to 
beautiful spots and tracts of land, not necessarily in the nature of 
commons,—to such work as the defence of the Lake District from 
needless disfigurement by railways, and the purchase of some of 
the more notable features of our country. A very striking 
instance of the growing sensitiveness of public opinion to the 
importance of protecting natural beauty, is afforded by the recent 
arrest, on the motion of Mr. Bryce, of a Scotch Railway Bill at 
a late stage, on the charge of inflicting wanton injury on a 
lovely highland glen. However, these are matters which do not 
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easily lend themselves to statistics. Let me return, before con- 
cluding, to parks, gardens, and commons, and see how far it is 
possible to sum up what has been done. 

I have been at some pains to obtain the best information as to 
commons and parks actually secured to the public during recent 
years both in London and in the provincial towns. 

In the case of the County of London my figures are obtained 
mainly from a recent Report on the subject of open spaces issued by 
the London County Council; in the case of the Metropolitan 
Police District outside the county of London, or, to use a shorter 
phrase, “Greater London,” I have consulted various sources of 
information, and have been greatly assisted by the list which 
appears annually in the Report of the Metropolitan Public 
Gardens Association. It is impossible to say that the particulars 
I have obtained are accurate to a few acres or a few pounds, 
but I believe they are substantially correct. 

In the county of London® then, 2,162 acres of common land 
have since 1865 been definitely secured to the public either by 
schemes under the Metropolitan Commons Acts, or by special Acts. 
Omitting legal expenses and expenses of laying out, the total 
cost of purchasing this area is nearly 270,000l., or an average of 
nearly 125/. per acre. Within the same area and during the same 
period’ parks and gardens have been purchased or acquired by 
gift, or formed from disused burial grounds and from square 
gardens, to an extent of 1,654 acres, the price paid being a little 
over 1,313,0001., or an average payment of 793/. per acre. 

In Greater London (excluding the county), commons to the 
extent of 4,297 acres have been acquired for 43,600l., or a little more 
than 1ol.anacre. To this total must be added 5,531 acres rescued 
from Epping Forest at a total costfor purchase money and incidental 
expenses (not including the costof litigation and of abolishing certain 
common rights) of 189,012/., or an average cost of 34/. an acre. 
Adding Epping Forest to the other commons acquired in Greater 
London, we have a total acreage of 9,828 acres acquired for just 
under 230,900/., or about 23/. per acre. ‘Turning to parks and 
gardens, 466 acres have been secured for the sum of 87,600l., or 
about 1887. an acre. These figures show in a very striking way 
the great saving to the public which has arisen from the arrest of 
the movement for inclosure, and the rescue from its effects of so 
many commons in the neighbourhood of London. It cannot be 
doubted, that if Finchley Heath, the state of which as an open 


® For the particulars of the commons and parks secured and of the expenses 
incurred, see Table II. 

« The Act for the formation of Southwark Park was passed in 1864, but the 
park of course was not opened to the public till some time later. 
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waste was so, picturesquely described and deeply regretted at the 
end of the last century, had been left in its wild condition, the 
ratepayers of London would have been saved some of the large 
items of expenditure which they have incurred in providing 
parks and open spaces on the north of London, and the sum of 
1,300,000/. which I have mentioned would have been largely 
reduced. be 

To complete the tale of open spaces enjoyed by London, one 
must add the area of the Royal Parks, which, of course, were 
in existence long prior to the open space movement, but many 
parts of which have nevertheless been opened to the public 
during recent years, and the whole of which have been made far 
more enjoyable, under the influence doubtless of the prevailing 
feeling for open spaces. Within the county of London these 
extend to 1,249 acres, making the total area of open space within 
the county 5,065 acres. . Outside the county the large expanse. 
of Richmond Park, together with Bushey Park and Hampton 
Court, constitute an addition of 3,639 acres, thus making in all 
about 14,000 acres of open land. 

The population of the county in 1896 was 4,433,000, thus 
giving 1 acre of open space to every 875 persons. The population 
of the outside ring was, in 1891, 1,422,000, giving about I acre to 
each 100 persons. If this population is added to the population of 
the county in 1896, we have 5,855,000 as the population of the 
whole of greater London; and in this district there are 308 persons 
to each acre of open space. 

The distribution of the open spaces is not, of course, equal 
throughout the district. Speaking generally it will be found 
that the western half of London is far better supplied than the 
eastern, although great efforts have been made during the last ten 
years to add to the advantages in this respect of Hast London. 
both south and north of the Thames. At this moment an effort is 
being made to add another 50 acres to the secured open spaces in 
the shape of Churchyard Bottom Wood, Highgate, a wood which 
for practical purposes belongs to the north-east section of London. 

To obtain information as to the area of land, in the shape of 
commons, parks, and gardens, which has been secured to the public 
by the provincial towns of England and Wales during the present 
reign, [ addressed a circular to the town clerks of all boroughs 
of more than 6,000 inhabitants, that limit of population being 
selected in the Commons Act of 1876 as denoting a town, commons 
in the neighbourhood of which are to be considered suburban. 
{ divided these towns into three classes, those of 50,000 inhabitants 
and upwards, those of between 10,000 and 50,000 inhabitants, and 
those of between 6,000 and 10,000 inhabitants. Excluding London, 
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there are 55 towns of 50,000 inhabitants and upwards, and from 
these I received forty-two replies. These answers show that in the 
42 towns in question over 2,0co acres of common land have been 
secured, either by the operation of regulation schemes under 
the Commons Act, 1876, by purchase or otherwise, while nearly 
5,500 acres of parks and recreation ground have been provided. 
Adding these figures together we have a total of about 7,500 acres. 
The aggregate population of the 42 towns in question is 4,423,000, 
thus giving I acre of open space to every 583 persons.” 

There are 135 towns of more than 10,000 and less than 50,000 
inhabitants. Of these only 82 have furnished information in 
answer to my circular; the result is to show an area of 4,388 
acres of common and 2,035 acres of park and recreation ground 
secured. The total of these two areas is 6,423 acres, and the aggre- 
gate population of the towns in question is 2,162,000, thus giving 
1 acre of open space to every 336 persons. 

Of the towns between 6,000 and 10,000 inhabitants, 22 out of — 
33 have replied to my circular, and the result is to show an area 
of 593 acres of common land and g2 acres of park and recreation 
ground. The total of these two areas is 685 acres, and the 
aggregate population of the towns in question is 153,934, thus 
giving I acre of open space to every 224 persons. 

To sum up the whole of these figures (leaving out for this 
purpose the royal parks) we have as the sum total of the move- 
ment in favour of open spaces which has taken place during the 
present reign, and especially during the last half of it, the 
following figures :-— 





Acres. 

County of Domo it evonvonscacatey sans sth oiotaneenees 3,816 
Greater: Lond On © cz. csecnsescs-ocsspeesscneriantenesisoeees 10,294 
145 provincial TOWNS ...rcsrecccsseorssesssarercenanerss 14,687 
Total .ath ete eat 28,797 





The total area of common land placed under regulation is, as 
we have seen, 31,081 acres. If we assume that the whole of the 
commons secured by provincial towns are included in this figure, 
there still remain 24,000 acres of common land placed under 
regulation and thus secured to the public, either in the neighbour- 
hood of the towns which have made no returns or in rural 
districts. We thus have, in all, over baee acres of common, 
park, and garden preserved.” 


65 For particulars of the several classes of towns and the area of open spaces 
secured in each, see Table III. 

66 I must express my acknowledgments to several friends, and particularly to 
Mr. J. Okell of the Post Office, for their kind aid in checking the several figures 
given in this Paper 
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It would be interesting to consider the relation cf the tables of 
mortality to the provision of open spaces in the several towns from 
which particulars have been obtained, but any such attempt would 
be beyond the scope of the present Paper, It will at least be 
conceded, that a very potent factor in the maintenance of the 
health—not only of the bodily, but of the mental, I might almost 
say the spiritual, health—of the town population of the country has 
been brought to bear through the efforts of those who have for the 
last thirty years striven to preserve the remaining commons of the 
country, and to provide parks and gardens, where no commons are 
now available. : 
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TasBLE 1.—Progress of Inclosure in Different Periods, in Groups of Counties. 
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NoRTHERN. _ 
A.—Northumberland... 30 20 17 67 
Cumberland. ......... i G18 63 29 110 
Durkin oan tere | = 26 13 2 41 
Westmoreland ....| 18 22 33 78 
— 87 128 |—— 8l 296 
B.—Lancashive ............ eeies a3 15 76 
Yorkshire ...... Rise 315 232 62 609 
PANCOIN Casco are 172 go 15 297 
— 515 355 |— 92 962 
Hast ANGLIA. 
PVOPLOLK eee ten hectares OS 200 29 282 
Suffolk eeak 8 64 27 > 99 
HISBOX yp iieinsess Waiwes odeoewennes 3 34 29 66 
OE 208 aa AF 
MIDLANDS. 
Beds eit eivigeiace- 31 42 4 a4 
CaM bse sees ower: 7 88 10 105 
RULE Oe cgscnetrvaeer eestoren 27 re ii 5 60 
Leicestershire............++ 135 14 = 149 
Warwickshive..............+ 69 37 12 118 
Northants \o..ca-hos date: 27 ee 16 196 
Ups) "+B ehoeelan be cees aenys 67 49 39 156 
UULIAHO Ue ee 18 2 3 23 
— 481 z13 — 89 883 
NOUS Ghee ces Pestat esate 2 33 4 116 
NEAT OFC). enter cree cre 38 43 10 gt 
—- 117 |; — 76 | —— 14 | — 207 
Home Counriss. 
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MIAALESOX <o...scsccosencsoere 5 22 3 30 
RUELIVO VG 22s vcdtnier Goeeeseceree 3 38 21 62 
TK OLY, deem Coc cust saeatre: are es 15 15 30 
PUSHCL Irate 4, 32 32 68 
|} ——-_ 21 126 | —— 100 247 
WiltS ore eee 54, 82 19 155 
Dorsetc.ch.s.s.rcsersncsioeee: 14 48 22 84 
—- 68 130 41 | —— 239 
Devon sire cree | - 26 41 67 
OUT WL) fees casero eyes — 2 15 17 
no 0 28 |—— 56 84 
AMINE BINS snc ho osrseuees avast 12 24 14 50 
ADOrDY.GNINE oo sscsceesres es 74 ee 
SOLUS pen outcome ciate ces a E27. 110 
|ERUCE ORS RAGE Mian etna Be | 653 111 
ELAS oo eee eo ates 3D 142 
}—— 115 363 
Mion mM OUth.2..ey,. descaroren | II 
GIOUCESEOL |i tc-..25, eter 159 
Worcester <o-cscucatane, | 124 
AVerotord corte eitsiccesce | 59 
ALO €.ten, Sen aeuwentaccane: 54 
Sao ae 
pomerseG. ste ka. 126 
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Wandsworth Common { 


Clapham 


Tooting Beck 


Graveney 


eoentoew 
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Streatham Green ........ 


Common .... 











When and how Secured. County Council, how made up. Area. 
| £& AAT 
| (41 38 
26 2 
(| The lord’s interest ) Ome 
1872. Under Metro- | was purchased | cs 
politan Commons Sup- ¢ subsequently to} 90,000 |< ain 
plemental Act, 1872.... | the Act for Local | 93 1 
| Management for } y 9 
es emigre! 
County Be ited 
London Open _ Spaces Council ae 337 — 
AGES BBO Ohi css cdee Hackney 
Vestry 25 OOOTN I: 
75,000 
| 165,000 | 496 2 
| 
S.W. District. 
A. perpetual an- £ 
Wandsworth Common nuity to LHarl 
! ‘ . 47,000 183 - 
BOCAS Te aescereseced Spencer of 250l., ; 
BE Vp ktascxsinckane dint 
1877. Under Metro- 
politan Commons Sup- 18,000 | 220 — 
plemental Act, 1877... 
1873. Metropolitan’ 1 | 
Commons Supple- | | 
mental Act, 1878 ........ ‘ 17,771 | 144 —- 
Metropolitan Board of | 
Works (General | 
Powers) Act, 1875 ©...) i — 63 - 
1873. Under Metro- 
politan Commons ails — 1 = 
plemental Act, 1873 
1884.. Under Metvo- te es 
politan Commons une lanionereeiee 5 66. = 
plemental Act, 1884... Bitoni aie tae) Wee ee <a 
42,776 | 677 - 
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TasLE II—Contd. Commons, Parks, and Gardens secured to Public in London. 
A. County of London. 

J, Commons— Contd. 


S.H. District. 
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Name. When and how Secured. BOE EULA nee Mee: by Area. 
oo Aas 
Peckham Rye...........00 64 — 
Goose Green oc... 1882. Private Act ............| 1,000 6G oe 
Nunhead Green............ 12 
1871. Under Metyro- 
ISIR CK EREN <0) 00usece0sse000 politan Commons Sup- ¢| No payment 269 te 
plemental Act, 1871... 
Met. Board 6 
Plumstead Common ........| 1878. Private Act ........ of Works cee! 
War Office... 4,000 
10,000 100 - 
1877. Under Metro- 
Postal Heaths. .......ssoosesen politan Commons Sup- 5,000 50 
plemental Act, 1877.... 
ease Os emer 1878. Private; Act 4.02.0. 500 5 - 
16,500 | 498 3 
NW. District. 
Bee tenn vow || 188) 6 aes Under Mining: 
Sh a REPS politan Commons Sup- >| No payment.........scsesseeseeeseeees 27 -f 
eS aes ee plemental Act, 1881.... 
99 CeCe eeoreeee 
‘) “? 1871. Metropolitan £ 
pecker ee sa Commons Second sup-| 505 8 - 
Seed eoerorererresroetacerecs plemental Act, 1871.... 
(| This common was ac- 
| quired by the War | 
Office for 52,615/., and ‘ 
Wormwood Serubs ...4} 5. ceq by the public, f -- 193. - 
| subject to military exi- | 
POMCIOS Waves scresefeataasore 
Pattle Scrus.....ccstecencerasce 1886. Private Act ............ a 22 - 
Hampstead Heath........ { aon ee Sea he 45,000 | 240 — 
455505 490 - 
* Outside County of London. 
+ The County Council “Report” gives the acreage of this group of commons at 
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Tas_Ee I1.—Contd. Commons, Parks, and Gardens secured to Public in London. 
A. County of London. 
II. Parks AND GARDENS. 

































































N.E, District. 
Name. When and how Secured. | “hs pezbaan ghia bh tesa nats Bye Area, 
. oC 7 ee ee 
P Victoria Park......... ets : : a. | (244 - 
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minsbury Park ..............+. Finsbury Park Act, 1869 & 136,3040 0 Li 
(| Met. Board 25,000 |) 
CharityCom. 47,500 H 
Ves. of send 5 es | 
Newington Dee | 
Clissold Park, Stoke | |S. Hornsey] | * 
. = eee hy 1889. By purchase........ 1 net Bane xt 6,000 r 53 
ap a et Fede 
Board ........ 5» 
Vestry va | 
é 2,500 
Lj -Islington..f 1? Gace J 
| Met. Board 30,000 
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Open spaces in Isling- COM V OSbPY.cc5 0 ibs saeectaess 
0, te ee 
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Bees = Garden's } | US94 icc cescesnaserstovrerssseses 1,005 9...2 
(formerly Victoria 
Park Cemetery)........ 
Shandy Street Recrea- | Nominal ground rent to Beau- 
re 
tion Ground. ............ mont Trustees 
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Taste Il—Contd. Commons, Parks, and Gardens secured to Public in London. 
A. County of London. 
II. Parks anp GarpEens— Contd. 
N.E. District—Contd. 
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Taste [1—Contd. Commons, Parks, and Gardens secured to Public in London. 


A. County of London. 
II. Parks anp GaRDENS—Condd. 


S.W. District— Contd. 
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Taste [1—Contd. Commons, Parks, and Gardens secured to Public in London. 
A. Coanty of London. 
II, Parks AnD Gurprns=-Contd. 
S.H. District—Contd. 
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(| London C.C. 22,825 & 
Greenwich) 
| Dis. Board f eee | 
Lewisham g | 
-Dis.Boaraf 7”°°° | 
=a : . Lewisham 
dilly Fields, Brockley 1} London Open Spaces aa \ 1,000 
es Lewisham) ........ } Act, 1893. 00 Se is 7 Fae oe gan 
ondon 
Parochial . | 
Charity eee 
Trustees 
Private ‘it bio | 
{| nations .... 1093 J 
41,218 





London C.C. 24,000 


Deptford Park. ............ est = Other sources 12,000 





London C.C. 2,000 


Lea Recreation Ground } — 
Othersources 4,400 











Sydenham and creation| Purchased by Lewisham ~ 14.00 

‘Hill Recreation District Board of 8,500 45) 172 

Ground . ee PV OEE Cec cucsrrsny ts cceecsuges 
Camberwell Green _.... { eae Vale: eee 2,000 2 
Ravensbourne Recrea- Lee ees Gee 
Re Nota d Greenwich — District — ped 

Peer AaeS i ‘Board of Works ........ . ——}— 
| ' 332,580 432 3 


J = 
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TasLE II—Contd. Commons, Parks, and Gardens secured to Public in London. 
A. County of London. 


If. Parks AND GARDENS—Contd. 
NW. District. 





Cost, and when not found wholly by 






































Name. When and how Secured. County Council, how made up. Area, 
£ Aas Be 
Metropolitan Board of pote Pon 29,000 
Ravenscourt Park, : of Works 
. Works (Various Powers) 32 - 
Hammersmith ........ Ves.ofHam-| _. 
4 AGL LOS i i citar ; 295,C00 £ 
mersmith f 7777 £8,000 
(| Met. Be epee ) 
of Works f '°* 
Vestry of et | 
Paneras....f 3°°°° 
Vestr of 
Hampstead Heath | | Hampstead Heath En- ; J } 20,000 
MEKPOHSION. .5..4...ccc0+0es largement Act, 1886... | ampstead (ane i 
Vestry of . 
Marylebone 5300 
Charity Com. 50,000 
Private do-} aie J 
L nations....{_ 4 4 panooe 
Embankment Gardens ...| Thames Embankment Act —— , — 
Leicester Square Garden | Leicester Square Act, 1874 | Given by Baron Grant ........... 14 - 
Waterlow Park ............ { ae Ee he a 3 Sir Sydney Waterlow; 26 - 
Russell Court Playground ae — Sh 
Red Lion Square Garden — — eR 
Spa Fields’ Playground _ — 1 3 
Si CA PERIVY core, Shosesccsayes — 10,000 1 3 
Whitfield’s Tabernacle 
tietee A a ames \ [SOs en tan stu. widectieli Helo 
1892. Purchased b 
Avondale Park, Potter 7s y 
Lane Fields ....... : a Rensieeiou marae FOE Ai 
and under their control 


: 1864. Under control of 
Paddington Green........ 4 Pad distin ote ue — Lae ed 


ne Recreation ) 1893. Purchased by, and 


Ground ....... ene under control of Vestry Vestry sssese epee re ae 
Seon ae >| | Under control of Ham-} | Given by Ecclesiastical Com- Pv 
s mersmith Vestry ........ TIMSRLOUEIS lc covtssesesgesanicanvcrser, 
Starch Green............ 











Great Church Lane) | By purchase. Under Tadeo 9g 
Ground, Hammer- control of Vestry of Vest ed ie pial 
TET A Sere Bi RR tea | Hammersmith ............ peal, Rie Ny ee 
1,600 ig Z 
London C.C. 
Fortune Green, Hamp- ae ass ey pee MGstay etal. 
<vocivg SAA ERS Serpe H Sa ee, y Private aah 
ip eee nations... 8,000 ae 
(| Met. Board. 
1885. Purchased by and | of Works 
os “ee undercontrol of Vestry { | Vestry. ........ 
See Caer mes of Hampstead ............. | | Private aa 
tions....f_ —— 850 - 2 
ee eround, Au pper | | 1887. Under control of saci ole : 
pen 08d « Beyer: Vestry of Hampstead.. a uk 
BRAE ELL. cscoscece reset oa 


443,650 | 38L 1 
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TABLE II—(Contd. Commons, Parks, and Gardens secured to Public in London. 
B. Metropolitan Police District outside County of London. 
I. CoMMONS SECURED TO PUBLIC. 





Name. 








Hayes Com- 
mon, Kent 


Barnes Com- 
mon, Surrey 


pales Com- 


bee erecoeece 


Ealing Lam 
mas Land 


Staines Moor 


Acton Com- 


Chiswick 
Common, 
wen ee 
Green ....... 

Tottenham 
Common .. 

Chislehurst | 
Common | 
(with ee | 
Pes: Wale 
Cray) .. 


Farnborough 
Common... 


5 
Mitcham 
Common .. 


Banstead 
Commons 


Wimbledon 


Common .. 








When and 
how Secured. 


ee 





Metropolitan 
Commons Sup- 
plemental Act, 
TSG) cose 

Metropolitan 
Commons Sup- 
plemental Act, 
18762 y 

Metropolitan 
Commons Sup- 
plemental Act, 
AST Tei aca ees 

1888. By pur- 

CHBEC cme 

Metropolitan 
Commons Sup- 
plemental Act, 
LSSOt ee ete 

Metropolitan 
Commons Sup- 
plemental Act, 
NSS tava. 

Metropolitan 
Commons Sup- 
plemental Act 
1882¢.555..5 

Metrop olitan 
Commons Sup- 
plemental Act, 
1882 


Metropolitan 
Commons Sup- 
plemental Act 
1886 


Metropolitan 
Commons Sup- 
plemental Act, 
1886 

Metropolitan 
Commons Sup- 
plementai Act, 
1891 

Metropolitan 
Commons Sup- 
plemental Act, 
1893 


see eee ones cons 


Cece erooeerereoee 


Pete renreere sees 


Pere rrerrercoees 


Wimbledonand 
Putney Com- 
mons Act, 1871 


; 
| 
| 








Managing Body. 





Local Con- 
servators 


i 
j 


Local Con- 
servators 


Ealing Local 
Board 


EalingLocal } 
Board .... 


Staines Local 


Board 


Acton Local 
Board 


Chiswick Lo- 
cal Board 


Tottenham 
LocalBoard 


f 


Local Con- 
servators.... 


f 
j 


| 
( 


Local Con 


servators... 


Local Con 
servators... 


Local Con- 


servators.... 


Local Con- 


servators.... 











Cost, and how found. 


No cost 


OPO r ee meme em ene eres Hite eeeerewatae 


eee eee eee eee eee ee ee eee 


Dee PaO HHO ROO a Herne ae saeeeeee 


eee mare e errors ners eens ene 


Pomc wresccner soe seesrteOPareeeseereor= 


” 


A Perpetual <An- £ 
nuity to Lord of 
Manor of 1,20cl. 33,600 


secured on rates: 


say 


see y 


Pe eeeeeeeer sores rete 








Area. 


A. 


200 


120 


50 
24 


353 


12 


21 


48 


45 


570 


1,300 


1,000 


3,925 
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TasBLE II—Contd. Commons, Parks, and Gardens secured to Public in London. 


B. Metropolitan Police District outside County of London. 
I. Commons SECURED TO PuBLIc—Contd, 





Name | Ae tek Managing Body. Cost, and how found. Area, 
(| About 1878-79.) £ sh rine 
|| Under Corpor- | Brought forward .... 33,600 3,925 - 
Coulsdo oe ation of Lon- { Corporation | | Corporation of 346 3 
Commons don (Open {| of London London “hi... a0 oe 
|| Spaces) Act, | 
IIS TBS. asta: .) 
f 1892. Under ) C Perel yes 
West Wick- Corporation of | : of London 
ham Com- {| London (Open ( Deets Privat et } 25 - 
BONER Sasioseesn as || Spaces) Act, subscribers 
ieee Slee cacerevic: 3! - 3,000 








43,600 4,296 3 














II. Parxs anp GARDENS. 








(| City of) 
London | 
Parochial 
Charity ) 
Hermit Road Trustees 
Recreation |} 1 g9¢ Brea sake 4 Metropoli- | 
Ground, ee ee ti Pe ee tan Fulah . 10 
Plaistow .... Nore oa ar lic Gar- } 350 ee 
dens As- | 
sociation J 
Private do- 
(| nations “I; ) 
(|1874. Pur-) 8,000 
| CE ee (| Corporation 
managed hy recs Letasat 10,000 
West Ham Joint Com- { OSs Cant — a 
4 ee mittee of Cor- r j Birces ‘de. woes at 
peration and (| nations 1 ,000 
local gentle- aoe 
Drag ils: ere ee eee a 25,200 
{ | 1882. Under 
| Oneal: ere 
Wazstend)| LoncontOpea | — — — {{°RIMHEL 95 
paces) Act, | 
TS? Seer 3 182 - 
(| 1891. Under )\ 
|| Corporation of | ; 
Higham Park {| London(Open — pep readeat 6,000 30 - 
|} Spaces) Act, < 
BPA TS 7 Succ). cclhes : 
ec, (| 1886. Under 
ighgate|| Corporationof : ee 
aie ie, OS oe Given by Ecclesiastical Com- } ”) 
(Gravel Pit) | Spaces) Act, ( TRIESSLONOLES Se wccncharscesecereserch secs: 
MUS (Bscecistinescoss — 
47,000 372 - 
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TaBLE I1—Contd. Commons, Parks, and Gardens secured to Public in London. 


Name. 





Roundwood 
Park, Har- 
lesden 


Home Field, 
Chiswick 
Lane 


Ceorcere 


Kilburn Park ¥ 


Acton Recre- 
ation Ground 


South Acton 
Recreation 
Ground .... 





eet em ut sn i chm eee a ek aie 


| 
| 








B. Metropolitan Police District outside County of London. 


II. Parks ann GarDENS— Contd. 


When and 
how Secured. 








18952 4Pur- 
chased by wit. | 
lesden  Dis- : 
trict Council.. 

1896. Pur- 
chased by 
Chiswick Dis- 
trict Council.. 

1887. Under ) 
Corporation of | 

London (Open > 








Spaces) Act, | 
LSB 
1889. Pur- ) 
chased by and t 

under control 
of Acton Dis- 
trict Council 


. Under 
control of 
Acton Dis- 
trict Council 


1892. 











Managing Body. Cost, and how found. 
£ 
Brought forward .... 47,000 
are Willesden District ee 
| Coungl tsa 5» 
— 4,600 
=e Corporation of Be 
| Wondom 2 ccress-<: ss 
Growl d= £ 
| smiths’ 5,000 
— ; Coes) 
District : 
Council pee 
18,000 
| 87,6c0 

















25 





466 





C. Royal Parks. 





Hyde Park 
Kensington Gardens 
Green Park 
St. James’s Park 
Greenwich 
Richmond 


Bushey 


Hampton Court Gardens 


I 
Regent’s Park 
Primmnose “Hill eee ete eet css 
Kew Gardens 


9 
»P) 
bP 


Park* 


Sere Oe er esnereeerrrceerrreees 


cece rerrccors 


OO Oe eer eeeeeereererorecs 


Pere Oeeroresesees 


Ce ee eres roceerees 


Cate reece eesneones 


esere 


eee eboees 


COOL Corr ereseorreseros 


Peer ceeneseresereessereees 











Greater London. 


County of London. 

Acres. Acres 
iatcacecesseans 350 = 
= Re eh 270 — 
Deas sec easseet 53 — 
eat Ss 91 — 

148 — 
oe Het OA are — 2,050 
Pinca ctnaal oes: _— 680 
Raievomnias one — 36 
ORES — 630 
ph A 275 — 
62 — 
Pete So — 243 
1,249 3,639 





* Opened 1893. 
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Summary. 


County oF LONDON. 

















































































































N.E. District. S.W. District. 
Acreage. Price. Acreage, Price. 
Ax BR: £ A. £ 
Br COMMONS crease ee eenis 496 2 165,000 677 42,776 
II. Parks and gardens ....) 502 - 394,459 338 142,507 
OURS Ga estrone 998 2 559,459 1,015 185,283 
TIT. Royal parks ot... fi = 8 es = 
S.E. District. N.W. District. Totals. 
Acreage. Price. Acreage. Price. ‘| Acreage. Price. 
Se B: £ eR: £ Rae Wes £ 
PPR OTSINONG? ©. caccatsocyseccoor: 498 3] 16,500 | 490 -—| 45,505 2,162 1] 269,781 
II. Parks and gardens........ 432 3 | 332,580 | 381 1 | 443,650 1,654 —-| 1,313,196 
RRO URES caisccetearaseets 931 2 | 349,080 | 871 1 | 489,155 13,816 1} 1,682,977 
MILT ROyal Parks | .iss.sdo.ssss- a ae — — 1,249 - — 
— — — — 5,065 1) 1,582,977 























GREATER LONDON. 
































Acreage. Price. 
Ae gR: A. R. £ £ 
4) Commons ~......25- 4,296 3 43,600 
(B) Epping Forest... 5,531 - 189,012 
II. Parks and gardens _.... 456 —- 87,600 
a 10,2958 13 = 
AIT. Royal parks _..........000... 3,639 — 220,212 
13,932 3 RIC cee 
ToraLs. 
Acreage. Price. 
Ae OTR. £ 
County of London... 5,065 1 1,582,977 
Greater London ee een 13,932 3 320,212 
A he eee eee | 18,998 - 1,903,189 
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Discussion on Sirk R. Hunter’s PAPER. 


Mr. Bastin Homes said that his own interest in the matter was in 
connection with the society founded by Lord Meath, the Metropoli- 
tan Public Gardens. Association. Their particular branch of work 
was getting small open spaces in towns, or crowded and populous 
districts in and around London. Lord Meath found there were 
many pieces of vacant land,. more particularly disused burial 
erounds and churchyards, which some ten years ago were in a 
neglected condition, and he thought these would form breathing 
places for the people close to their homes. Whilst large spaces 
nnd commons were very needful, they could only be utilised on the 
Saturday half-holiday or Sunday. But it was also necessary to 
have smaller open spaces close to the homes of the people which 
could be used in the spare hours of the day. The Public Gardens 
Association started on that principle, and had formed over one 
hundred of these smaller open spaces in crowded localities. The 
society worked in the greatest harmony with the kindred societies 
with which Sir Robert Hunter and Miss Hill were connected, the 
Commons Preservation Society, and the Kyrle Society, the three 
together forming a considerable force in opposition to any inclosure 
movements which were always being attempted. London owed a 
great debt of gratitude to the leaders of the open space move- 
ment, such as Miss Hill, Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, the Harl of Meath, 
and Sir Robert Hunter himself, for forming these associations and 
uniting them in this good work. At present they were engaged 
in the most useful work as a joint committee in preserving one of 
those large tracts which still remained on the outskirts of London, 
namely, Churchyard Bottom Wood, of about 52 acres, which 
would have been built on but for their efforts, but which they 
could save by the expenditure of 25,000/. They had been jointly 
getting together this money, and had every hope that in a short 
time this wood would be saved and added to the adjoining ones 
which were in the hands of the Corporation of London, so as to 
preserve a tract of about 150 acres of very beautiful woodland 
scenery. 


Mr. P. Birxetr wished to direct attention to the question 
whether the time had not come for taking decisive steps to 
prevent the inclosure of commons and open spaces in the future. 
The paper had proved that such legislation as had taken place, 
from the Statute of Merton down to 1869, had been to promote 
inclosures. In 1869 inclosing legislation received a check, and 
shortly after that date they had a new order of things, and 
legislation was passed for regulation of commons as opposed 
to inclosure. But it was obvious that if Bills permitting in- 
closure were to be allowed to pass into law, land would not 
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remain for regulation. He would suggest that legislation to 
prevent the inclosure of common land should not be restricted 
to common land as lawyers understood the term. There was 
throughout the country a large area of land which was not 
technically “‘common,” such as village greens, where possibly all 
common rights had ceased to be exercised, and allotment land, 
where persons formerly had the right to take turf, fuel, &c., but 
which right had fallen into disuse. Where land lay open and 
unused, except as an open space, there was always the temptation 
to people to try and convert such land to building purposes; for 
there was no inducement nowadays to inclose land for the sake of 
gr wing corn as in former times. He knew of one case at that 
moment where it was proposed to inclose over 200 acres of an old 
fuel allotment. If any one interested in this subject could only 
induce people, especially members of Parliament, to take up the 
question and prevent the inclosure of lands by statute, a great 
work would be done. There were public bodies, railway companies, 
and so forth, which were constantly trying to take open lands. A 
great commercial company close to London at that moment was 
proposing to take roo acres from a locality whose population had 
increased from 13,000 in 1871 to 97,000 in the present day. That 
was the kind of legislation which ought to be stopped, unless a 
proper equivalent were given for the land so taken away. One 
very difficult question with regard to the question of inclosure, 
especially in or near large towns, was how to lay down some 
general rule. It had been clearly shown that density of population 
beyond a certain degree must of necessity injure the health of the 
locality, and it ought not to be difficult to work ont to some 
definite point the density which should never be exceeded, and 
then it should be absolutely compulsory on a locality to provide an 
open space directly the density of the population increased beyond 
this ascertained point. 


Mr. Grorce Howetn said a great deal had been done already to 
put an end to wholesale inclosures. The difficulties put in the way 
of inclosure since Mr. Fawcett, Mr. Morrison, and others took 
action some years ago, continued to operate until 1884-85. At the 
present moment all proposed inclosures had to pass through a 
committee, aad that committee exercised its duties for the purpose 
of insuring provision for open spaces, rather than giving facilities 
for inclosing them. In the next Parliament, 1885-86, Mr, Buxton, 
who was a prominent member of the committee, brought the 
matter before the House, and tightened the regulations very con- 
siderably, because he would not consent to what was being done 
upstairs. He had a good following in the House, and the House 
rejected the recommendations of the committee. Since then 
further progress had been made. At the present time a Govern- 
ment Department, the Board of Agriculture, had to report upon 
every inclosure which was proposed in private Bills, and therefore 
it had to run the gauntlet first of all of that department, then of — 
the committee, and lastly of the House of Commons itself. To what 
extent the Commous Preservation Society followed on these lines 
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he was not so well aware then as he had been at one time, but he 
should like to call attention to the great work which the author of 
the paper himself had done in this direction. It might not be 
known to all, that the Commons Preservation Society owed a great 
deal to him for the way he had continuously aided them in their 
labours. They had had great difficulties to contend with, especially 
when they first undertook the work. In the first imstance all the 
earlier Acts took as their basis the desirability of inclosing 
common lands in order to provide food for the people. That was 
what lay at the bottom of everything done by Sir John Sinclair. 
He was not anxious to take the common lands away from the 
people of England, for a more generous hearted man perhaps 
never lived, but his notion was at.that time, owing to the difficulties 
of getting wheat into the country, and the anxiety in many 
quarters to keep it out, that everything should be done to provide 
food. Then inclosures were made easy, and that continued until 
1845, when the General Inclosure Act was carried. He ventured 
to hope that, notwithstanding the difficulties in the way at the 
present moment, if only the localities were on the alert and did _ 
their duty, they ought to be able to preserve all that remained of 
the common lands of England, and if public utility should require 
that any should be inclosed, it should be made compulsory to hand 
over an equivalent for it. 


Sir Rosert Hunter, in reply, said he feared his paper had. 
been inordinately long, but when one came to deal with a subject 
of this sort there was a great deal to say. Mr. Howell had been 
extremely kind in the way he had alluded to himself. He had had 
a long connection with this subject, and he was glad to think that 
it had fallen to his lot to take part in work which had so direct an 
influence on the health and welfare of the people of this country. 
No one would deny that the open space movement had done a great 
deal for the country. The other day he had the pleasure of a 
walk in Epping Forest, and he did not think the people of London 
half realised what a beautiful and extensive pleasure ground they 
had there. With regard to what Mr. Birkett had said, he thought 
the present machinery was suflicient for preventing inclosures, if 
a vigilant watch were kept. However stringent Acts of Parlia- 
ment might be, and whatever successes might have been gained in 
defending open spaces in the past, it was never safe to relax in 
vigilance. Mr. Birkett had alluded to a Bill in Parliament which 
seemed to fly in the teeth of the Commons Act of 1876, in what- 
ever way it was looked at. He did not wish to go into details, but 
there were 300 or 400 acres of open land lying just outside Bourne- 
mouth which constituted an allotment made by an old Inclosure 
Act in the earlier part of the century. If this land was a fuel 
allotment, it came within the section of the Commons Act of 1866, 
which expressly said that such allotments were not to be diverted 
from their original purpose except to be used as recreation grounds 
or field gardens for the labouring poor. If, on the other hand, it 
did not come within that seciion, it was in the nature of acommon, 
and the whole legislation of Parliament was to the eifect that no 
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inclosure should be made except on the report of the Board of Agri- 
culture. Notwithstanding, here was a Bill, introduced under the 
most distinguished authority, promoted by the Attorney-General, 
not as a member of Government, but as the representative of 
charities, in which it was proposed to inclose these 300 or 400 
acres, to sell them, to give half the proceeds to the lord of the 
manor, and with the other half to found a charity. It struck 
those who watched this question as a startling attempt to be made 
at the present day, and he hoped it would be thoroughly dis- 
cussed in the House of Commons, and would not be passed unless 
the promoters could show a better case for it than was apparent 
at present. The other matter to which Mr. Birkett referred, was 
an attempt of the Hast London Water Company to take a very 
large area of open land in the east of London, Again, they might 
have a good case for taking it, but it ought not to be taken except 
under conditions which were beneficial to the public. All these ° 
cases showed how necessary was constant vigilance. It might be 
that something more in the way of legislation was desirable, but it 
seemed to him that far more important than legislation, was 
activity in carrying out the laws we already had. 
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l.—Mr. John Biddulph Martin, M.A. 


Tue Royal Statistical Society has, for the first time in its 
history, to deplore the death of a President during his actual 
tenancy of the Presidential Chair, and in Mr. John Biddulph 
Martin the Society loses not only one who was held in such 
esteem by his colleagues as to have been raised to the highest 
official post at their command, but who also had during almost 
the whole period of his twenty- three years’ Fellowship been closely 
and prominently identified with the administration of the Society’s 
affairs. 

Born in 1841. and educated at Harrow and Oxford, where he 
eraduated in 1862, Mr. John Martin, who was descended from a 
jong line of banking ancestors, entered the famous banking firm of 
Martin and Co., in Pons imiab Street, in 1864. In 1874, on the 
proposition of his brother, Mr. Richard Bid dulph Martin, seconded 
by the late Dr. Farr, Mr. John Biddulph Martin was elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Statistical Society, rising to a place in the 
Council in 1879, and serving the Society with much assiduity 
vnd ability thereon continually up to his election as President in 
June, 1896 ; becoming in this interval, Honorary Secretary in 1880, 
Honorary Foreign Secretary in 1882, and Trustee in 1892, and 
holding in conjunction with these offices that of Vice-President 
in 1892 and 1896. 

Throughout his hfe Mr. Martin devoted much of his leisure 
. to scientific and economic pursuits, besides engaging in active 
philanthropic work. ‘The wide range of his interests and activity 
was shown by the fact that at the time of his lamented death he 
was Treasurer of the Charing Cross and the Royal. Orthopedic 
Hospitals, of the Institute of Bankers, of the International Statistical 
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Institute, and of the British Economie Association, and President 
of the London Athletic Club; while the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, the Society of Arts, the Society for the 
Promotion of Hellenic Studies, and the Political Hconomy Club, as 
well as the Royal Statistical Society, have lost in him an active 
and prominent Member, whose presence at their meetings was ever 
welcome. 

The records of his numerous writings must be sought in the 
Journals of the various bodies named. But taking in detail 
his special contributions to the Journal of the Royal Statistical 
Society, these included, it may be noted here, his papers on 
the Electoral Statistics of the General Elections of 1868 and 1874, 
read in 1874; his later paper giving a Review of the working of 
our Representative System from 1832-81, read in 1884, his paper 
on the effects of a crisis on the Banking Interest in 1879, and 
lastly the exhaustive and admirable Address, reviewing the recent 
development and present position of Statistical Science all 
over the World, with which he signalised his assumption of the 
Presidential Chair in November last. This address was prepared 
under difficulties to himself of which he made light, and of which 
only his more intimate friends were aware, due to the severe 
illness from which he suffered in the past autumn and winter. 
Although unable to be present when his Address was read, Mr. 
Martin sufficiently rallied from his attack to appear in the 
Chair as lately as in December, 1896, and it was hoped that 
a brief sojourn abroad, subsequently undertaken to complete 
his recovery, would allow him to return to London in renewed 
health—a hope which was sadly disappointed. 

Mr. Martin’s special interest and knowledge of currency and 
banking subjects lend particular importance to his labours in this 
sphere. In 1880 he wrote on the “ History, Functions and Fluctua~ 
tions of the Bank Note Circulation.” In 1882 his first paper on 
“Our Gold Coinage” appeared in the Proceedings of the Bankers’ 
Institute, and to these articles and his subsequent work in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Palgrave on this subject in 1883-84, the Journal of 
that Institute very correctly ascribes much of the attention which 
was subsequently drawn to the dangerous condition into which 
the gold currency of this country was lapsing, and the ultimate 
reforms successfully carried into effect by Mr. Goschen in 1892. 
There must also be mentioned Mr. Martin’s papers before the 
British Association on ‘‘ Gold versus Goods” in 1883, on “ Media 
of Exchange” in 1884, and in connection with the reports of the 
committees of the Association on which he served, on the Variation 
in the Value of the Monetary Standard (1887-90), and on the 
statistical data for determining the amount of the precious metals 
in use as money (1888-90). 

Tn connection with the statistical and economic section of the 
British Association, it must be remembered that Mr. Martin served 
as Vice-President of Section F at Montreal in 1884, and again 
almost annually from 1890 onwards, holding the Presidency of the 
section at Birmingham in 1886, where his Presidential address 
dealt with economic science and statistics generally. 
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Still more closely allied to his work for our own Society was 
the part which Mr. Martin energetically took in the preliminaries 
for the foundation of the International Statistical Institute in 
1885, and in the subsequent management of the business of this 
body and its successive meetings in various capitals abroad which 
have replaced the statistical congresses of earlier years. As 
Foreign Secretary of the Royal Statistical Society during its 
Jubilee Meeting in the year last mentioned, Mr. Martin was 
largely engaged in facilitating the attendance of numerous foreign 
delegates, and utilised the occasion to bring about that friendly 
co-operation between statisticians of different nationalities which 
has been found so valuable for the advancement of statistical 
science and for the better comparison of international data. At 
a more recent date Mr. Martin’s services were again in request, 
and freely rendered, in the founding of the British Economic 
Association in 1890, and in looking after the financial affairs of 
that society. 

To the Royal Statistical Society’s Library Mr. Martin had 
repeatedly been a donor, his last presentation in 1892 being that of 
his own work on “ The Grasshopper in Lombard Street”-—a most 
interesting and valuable history of the banking house which bears 
his family’s name. 

At the time of his unexpected and lamented death the late 
President of the Royal Statistical Society had proceeded to the 
Canaries, after recovery from the illness above alluded to, so as to 
avoid some of the dangers of the British winter and early spring. 
But to the grief of his friends, after a short residence in these 
islands, he was again attacked by severe pneumonia, and after a 
very brief relapse expired on the 20th March, 1897. 'The closing 
of a career, so closely identified with many labours of love in the 
cause of statistics, at an age when many years of useful activity 
might have been looked for, and just as the chief position open to 
a Fellow of the Society had been reached, must be felt as a sad 
loss to the Scciety itself. By those of his colleagues who had been 
for many years associated with him, Mr. John Martin’s uniform 
kindness, courtesy and tact will be ever remembered, and in 
the Council Room of the Society he will be long and sincerely 
missed. 





II.—Dr. Frederic John Mouat, M.D., LL.D. 


It is with deep regret that we have to record the death of Dr. 
Frederic J. Mouat, which took place on the 12th January last, 
at his house in London. In him the Society has lost a Fellow who 
has constantly from his election as long ago as 1847, and especially 
after he returned from India in 1870, taken the greatest interest 
in the welfare of the Society and in the advance of statistical 
science. 


Dr. Mouat was born in 1816, his father being Surgeon Mouat 
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of the King’s Hussars and 13th Light Dragoons. He studied for 
the medical profession in London, Edinburgh, and Paris, and took 
the degree of M.D. at Edinburgh in 1839. In the following year 
he proceeded to India, having been appointed Assistant Surgeon 
on the Bengal Establishment. In 1841 he became Professor of 
Chemistry and Materia Medica, as well as Secretary and Treasurer 
of the Bengal Medical College. He remained there until 1853, 

having been made Professor of Medical’ Jurisprudence in 1845, 
and Professor of Clinical Medicine in 1849. In 1853 the new 
hospital, whose existence was largely due to his efforts, was 
opened, and he became first physician of the Medical College 

Hospital. About this period he translated the London Pharma- 

copeeia into Hindostani, and published an important work on 
anatomy in that language for the military class. While chemical 

examiner he was the first person to analyse the chemical nature of 
gutta percha. 

In 1843 he was appointed secretary to the Council of Hduca- 
tion of Bengal, and edited several educational works. He held 
that office for ten years, and drew up a scheme for universities in 
India which was largely adopted in 1854. In 1847 he was sent 
as president of a committee to explore the Andaman Islands 
with a view to establishing a convict settlement there. This 
expedition was attended by considerable difficulty and even 
danger, but was very skilfully conducted to the entire satisfaction 
of the government. Dr. Mouat detailed his experiences during 
this exploration in a book published in 1863, entitled ‘‘ Adventures 
and Researches among the Andaman Islanders.” In 1855 he was 
appointed Inspector-General of Jails in India, and while holding 
this office he introduced the system of remunerative labour for the 
prisoners with remarkable success. 

Dr. Mouat finally retired from the Indian service in 1870, 
after filling all these various offices with the greatest credit, and 
returned to England. He was appointed to the office of Inspector- 
General under the Local Government Board, which he held 
until March, 1888, when he retired finally from the public 
service. 

In 1871 he was elected a member of the Council of this 
Society, and from that date until his death was very closely 
connected with its administration. The first statistical paper 
he prepared for the Society was published in the Jowrnal for 
1862, and contained a sketch of the history of prison discipline 
in India, together with some of the more important results 
which had been obtained in convict management in the 
provinces under his charge in Lower Bengal. He contributed a 
second paper on the same subject in 1867, and a third in 1872, 
both of the latter being read and discussed by the Society. In 
1872-75 Dr. Mouat was one of the Honorary Secretaries of the 
Society, in 1874 and 1875 he undertook the further duties of’ 
editor of the Juurnal, and from 1876 to 1881 he was Honorary 
Foreign Secretary. One of his most interesting contributions to 


t-Yol, xxv, p. 175. 
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the Journal is to be found in the Jubilee Volume, 1885, and consists 
of a comprehensive history of the Society from its foundation to 
the celebration of its fiftieth anniversary in that year. In 1890 
Dr. Mouat was elected President, a post which he held for two 
ears. 

Numerous and valuable as his contributions to the Journal 
undoubtedly are, the Society owes an almost deeper debt of 
gratitude for the untiring interest and care which he constantly 
manifested in its internal administration. He gave the closest 
attention to all matters connected with the Library, which in his 
opinion scarcely commanded the notice it really merited, besides 
presenting to it many valuable works, and carefully regulated 
nearly all the different forms of expenditure incurred in carrying 
on the ordinary office work of the Society. On his initiative the 
valuable file of the Z%mes newspaper, which is nearly complete 
from its origin, was bound and put into thorough order, and an 
increased amount was authorised to be spent annually on the 
binding of old works and the purchase of new ones. In order to 
ensure a better supply of statistical papers on suitable subjects 
and to encourage statistical research, it was decided by the Council, 
at Dr. Mouat’s suggestion, to found the Guy Medal in honour of 
the greatest benefactor the Society ever had. 

His disposition to work of all kinds in any way connected with 
the advance of statistical knowledge, his close attention to all 
deiails connected with the internal administration of the Society, 
his courage and perseverance in advocating what he thought 
right, whatever labour and discomfort it entwiled upon himself, 
deserve the fullest recognition and grateful remembrance of every 
Fellow 

The following are the chief contributions. by Dr. Mouat to the 
Journai of the Society, besides those already mentioned :— 

International Prison Statistics, vol. xxxix, p. 311, 1876. 

Two reports of the Ninth International Statistical Congress at 
Budapest: First Report, vol. xxxix, p. 628, 1876; Second Report, 
vol. xl, p. 531, 1877. 

Reports on— 


(1.) The Fourth Session of the Permanent Commission of the 
International Statistical Congress, Paris, 1878. 

(2.) The First Session of the International Congress of Demo- 
graphy and Medical Geography, Paris, 1878. 

(3.) The Second Session of the International Prison Congress, 
Stockholm, 1878. Vol. xli, p. 1, 1879. 


Education and Training of the Children of the Poor. Vol. xliii, 
p. 573, 1880. 

Tenth Census of the United States of America. Vol. xliti, 
p. 073, 1880. 

Inaugural Address as President. Vol. li, p. 521, 1890. 

Prison Ethics and Prison Labour. Vol. liv, p. 213, 1891. 

Second Presidential Address. Vol. liv, p. 571, 1891. 

One of the most important works by Dr. Mouat in the Library 
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of the Society was prepared in collaboration with Mr. H. Saxon 
Snell in 1884, and is entitled, Hospital Construction and Management. 


I11.—Changes of Prices of Imports and Exports since 1881. 
By A. L. Bowrry, M.A. 


Tue figures in the following tables are practically a continuation — 
of those published by the Buard of Trade in 1888, showing the 
changes in prices of imports and exports from 1854.” They may 
be compared with those given by Mr. Sauerbeck in this Jowrnal in 
March, 1896 (p. 194), but though agreeing in results, differ from 
his in the grouping of details and choice of base year. A com- 
parison of these results with other similar index-numbers appears 
in the current number of the Hconomic Journal. 

The calculations were made in the statistical class of the 
London School of Economics last autumn, on the following 
system :—the more important imports (those exceeding 1,000,000/. 
in any year from 1881 to 1893) and exports (those exceeding 
300,000/.) were valued at their prices of 1881; the commodities 
were then grouped under general headings, and the sum of their 
declared values in each year expressed as percentages of their 
values at 1881 prices; thus index-numbers were obtained showing 
the average change of price of different groups and of the whole. 
During the course of the arithmetical working it became clear 
that the inclusion of less important items could not have affected 
the result, which however loses in precision through the omission 
of some articles of growing importance for which prices are not 
quoted in 1881, and of others which are not sufficiently defined 
to make it possible to give an average price. 


2 C5386, 1888, and tor.ner reports. 
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IV.—“ Mathematical Contributions to the Theory of Evolution. ‘On 
Telegony in Man, §c.” By Professor Karn Pearson, M.A., 
F.R.S., University College, with the assistance of Miss ALICE 
Les, Bedford College, London. 


[Communication made to the Royal Society and published in the Proceedings, 
vol. lx, No. 363. | 


(1.) Tue term telegony has been used to cover cases in which a 
female A, after mating with a male B, bears to a male C offspring 
having some resemblance to or some peculiar characteristic of A’s 
first mate B. The instances of telegony usually cited are (i) cases 
of thoroughbred bitches when covered by a thoroughbred dog, 
reverting in their litter to half-breds, when they have been pre- 
viously crossed by dogs of other races. Whether absolutely unim- 
peachable instances of this can be produced is, perhaps, open to 
question, but the strong opinion on the subject among dog-fanciers 
is at least remarkable; (11) the case of the quagga noted by Darwin 
(see Origin of Species, 4th edit., p. 193), and still more recently - 
(iii) a noteworthy case of telegony in man cited in the British 
Medical Journal (see No. 1834, February 22, 1896, p. 462). 

In this latter case a very rare male malformation, which 
occurred in the male B. was found in the son of his widow A, by a 
second hnsband C. Here, as in the other cases cited, a question 
may always be raised as to the possibly unobserved or anknown 
occurrence of the characteristic in the ancestry of either A or C, 
or again as to the chance of the characteristic arising as a con- 
genital sport, quite independently of any heredity. It seems 
unlikely that the observation of rare and isolated cases of asserted 
telegony will lead to any very satisfactory conclusions, although a 
well directed series of experiments might undoubtedly do so. On 
the other hand, it 1s not impossible that an extensive and careful 
system of family measurements might bring to light something of 
the nature of a telegonic influence in mankind. 

If such a telegonic influence really exists, it may be supposed to 
act in at least two and, very possibly, more ways. 

(a.) There may be in rare and isolated cases some remarkable 
change produced in the female by mating with a particular male, 
or some remarkable retention of the male element. 

(b.) There may be a gradually increasing approximation of the 
female to the male as cohabitation is continued, or as the female 
bears more and more offspring to the male. 

It is extremely unhkely that any system of family measure- 
ments would suffice to bring out evidence bearing on (a). On the 
other hand, a closer correlation between younger children and the 
father, and a lesser correlation between younger children and the 
mother, as compared with the correlation between elder children 
aud their parents might, perhaps, indicate a steady influence like 
(b) at work in mankind. Shortly, such measurements might 
suffice to answer the question as to whetber younger children take 
more after their father and less after their mother than elder 
children. Without hazarding any physiological explanation as to 
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the mode in which telegonic influence can or does take place, we 
may still hope to get, at any rate, negative evidence as to a possible 
steady telegonic influence by an investigation of suitable family 
measurements. 

(2.) Unfortunately, the collection of family data is by no means 
an easy task, and to procure those head-measurements which, I 
think, would be most satisfactory for the problem of heredity, would 
require a large staff of ready assistants, and could only be under- 
taken on the necessary scale by the action of some scientific society 
or public body. The data concerning 800 to goo families which 
have been recently collected for me deal only with stature, span, 
and arm length, which are measurable with more or less accuracy 
by the untrained observer, and are only suitable for more or less 
rough appreciations of hereditary influence. The numbers in each 
family measured were strictly limited, in order to remove the 
influence of reproductive selection from the determination of t'e 
correlation between parents and children, and the result of this 
limitation has been that comparatively few couples of elder and 
younger brothers, and of elder and younger sisters are available. 
They were, indeed, collected in the first place with a view to the 
problem of heredity in the direct line, and with no thought of 
their throwing any light on the problem of telegony. That steady 
telegonic influence might be deduced from such family data has 
only recently occurred to me, and I should now hesitate to publish 
any conclusions on this subject, based on somewhat mixed and 
sparse returns, did I not consider that it may be a long time before 
more extensive returns are available, and that the publication of 
this method of dealing with telegony may induce others to under- 
take the collection of a wider range of material. 

My own 800 family data cards did not provide a sufficiently 
large number of either brother-brother or sister-sister couples 
to give a strong hope of a difference between the correlation 
coefficients sufficiently large as compared with its probable error to 
base any legitimate conclusion upon. I therefore again borrowed 
from Mr. Galton his 200 family data returns, and from these 1,000 
families was able to select 385 brother-brother pairs and 450 
sister-sister pairs. In these statistics each individual is only 
included in one pair, and the difference in age between the elder 
and younger members of each pair differs very widely from pair to 
pair. In some cases there may be several years between the ages 
and several intervening children; in others the members of the 
pair may be successive children following each other in successive 
years. In each case all we can say is, that if there be a steady 
telegonic influence, the relation of the elder member to the parent 
will weigh down the same scale, and in the final result we ought 
to find a distinctly greater or less correlation, as the case may be. 
I think a more serious objection to the data than the variation in 
the number of years between fraternal pairs is the mixture I have 
made of data collected at different periods and in somewhat 
different manners. My own data are drawn, I think, from a 
wider class of the community than Mr. Galton’s. They are 
not exclusive of his class, but, I think, cover his class, and 
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vo somewhat further down in the social scale. They suffice 
to show that the means and variations change considerably 
from one social stratum to another, and, what is still more 
important, that the Galton functions or coefficients of correlation 
for heredity are far from being constant even within the same 
race as we pass from one rank of life to a second. Thus my means 
for stature in the case of both fathers and mothers are upwards 
of 4 inch less than Mr. Galton’s, but my means agree fairly 
well with his results in the case of both sons and daughters. 
There are also good agreements and somewhat puzzling disagree- 
ments not only in the variations, but, above all, in the coeflicients 
of correlation for heredity. I reserve for the present the full dis- 
cussion of my heredity data, but I wish it to be quite understood 
that my conclusions in this paper are based, not upon the best 
possible data, e.g., measurements made on one class of the com- 
munity under one system, but upon all the data which, for some 
time to come, appear hkely to be available. These data are 
neither quantitatively nor qualitatively ideal, but, on the other 
hand, they must be given a reasonable amount of weight in con- 
sidering whether, at any rate in the case of one organ—stature— 
any steady telegonic influence can be traced in man. 

The reduction from the family measurement-cards, the forma- 
tion of the eight correlation tables, and the calculation of both 
variation and correlation coefficients, have been undertaken by Miss 
Alice Lee, of Bedford College—a task requiring much labour and 
persistency. I have independently verified, and in some minor 
points corrected, her calculations, as well as added the probable 
errors of the constants determined. 

(3.) The following are the means and standard-deviations with 
their probable errors for the various groups :— 


TABLE 1.—Stature of Families in Inches. 
































Class. Number. Mean. Standard Deviation. 
Fathers of sons .......... 385 68°5740 + 0°0878 2°5554 + 0°0621 
Hldéerisdna-24-e ees i 69°1494 + 0°0913 2°6550 + 0°0645 
Nounger, sons s.: 4c cec.se03 + 69°1948 + 0°0933 2°7128 + 0°0659 
Mothers of sons............ ii 63°3078 + 0°0854 2°4848 + 0°0604 
Fathers of daughters.... 450 68°3344 + 0:0878 | 2°7605 + 0:0621 
Elder daughters............ 5 63°9244 + 0°0823 2°5878 + 0°0582 
Younger daughters ... ¥ 64°2200 + 0°0794 2°4985 + 0°0562 
Mothers of daughters y 63°1794 + 0°0758 2°3827 + 0°0536 





All the quantities have here been calculated precisely as in my 
third memoir on the mathematical theory of evolution (see Phil. 
Trans., A, vol. 187, pp. 270 and 271). In this case, however, no 
child is included twice as a child, and parents are not weighted 
with their offspring. Thus reproductive selection is not allowed to 
influence the results. 

It will be seen that the probable errors of the means and 
standard deviations are, as in the former paper, too large to allow 
of absolutely definite conclusions when those conclusions are not 
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supported by a continuous change of values, or directly verified by 
tle numbers of the earlier memoir. But one or two such conclu- 
sions may be drawn, and I will note them before passing to 
correlation. 

(i.) The law of sexual interchange referred to in my former 
paper is confirmed with greater uniformity. Fathers of sons are 
sensibly less variable than fathers of daughters, and mothers of 
daughters are sensibly less variable than mothers of sons. In 
other words, to judge from stature, the exceptional parent tends 
to have offspring of the opposite sex. 

(ii.) Younger sons are taller and more variable than elder sons, 
and elder sons are taller and more variable than fathers. 

This conclusion, although less markedly, appears in the results 
of my former paper. It might be accounted for by :— 

(a.) A secular change going on in the stature of the population, 
and even noticeable in the difference between the stature 
of younger and elder sons. 

(b.) A further growth of sons, and an ultimate shrinkage, 
which will leave them at the age of their fathers with the 
same mean height and variation. 

(c.) Conditions of nurture on the average less favourable, and 
on the whole less varied in the case of elder than in that 
of younger children.° 

(d.) Natural selection. The difference between younger and 
elder sons and between elder sons and fathers represents 
the selective death-rate in man due to causes correlated 
with stature in the years between youth and manhood 
and manhood and age. The difference is thus to be 
accounted for by a periodic and not a secular change. 

Possibly (a), (6), (¢), and (d) may all contribute to the 
observed results. It cannot be denied that (d) has a special 
fascination of its own for the student of evolution, but prolonged 
study of the laws of growth must precede the assertion that we 
have here, or in any similar case, real evidence of an actual case of 
natural selection. 

(iii.) Younger daughters are taller than elder daughters and 
elder daughters than mothers. 

This is in complete agreement with the result for fathers and 
sans.) Hurther -— 

Daughters, as a class, are far more variable than mothers, but 
while in the earlier memoir younger daughters were sensibly more 
variable than elder daughters—and thus exactly corresponded 
with sons—elder daughters are in this case more variable than 
younger. I have been unable to find any slip in the tables or 
calculations which might account for this divergence. It exceeds 
considerably the probable error of the observations, and is not in 
accordance with the general law connecting the variation of parent 
and offspring evidenced for both sexes in the earlier, and for sons 


3 Mr. Francis Galton suggests this as a possible cause. It has, I think, to be 
taken in conjunction with a greater amount of parental experiment, not only in 
the birth, but in the nurture of the elder children. 
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in the present memoir—e.g., the variation—whether it be due to 
growth-change, or to selective death-rate, or to secular evolution— 
diminishes with age. 

(4.) The following are the coefficients of correlation (7) and the 
coefficients of regression (R) for parents and sons :— 


TasLE 2—Inheritance of Stature by Sons. 

















tr. R. 
Father and elder sons ........ 0°4120 + 0°0264 0°4281 
ig younger sons....| 0°4170 + 0°0262 0°44.27 
Mother and elder sons ........ 0°4094 + 0°0265 0°4374 
a3 younger sons....| O°4111 + 0°0264 0°4488 





If we measure, as seems reasonable, the hereditary influence of 
parentage by the magnitude of the coefficient of correlation 
between parent and offspring, then several important conclusions 
may be drawn from this table :— 

(i.) There is no sensible difference between the influences of 
the father on younger and on elder sons, and no sensible difference 
between the influences of the mother on younger and on elder 
sons. 

If we pay attention to such slight differences as exist, there 
would appear not to be an increase of paternal and a decrease of 
maternal influence on younger children, but an extremely slight 
increase of both. In other words, so far as stature in sons is 
concerned, judged by correlation: No steady telegonic influence 
exists. 

(ii.) There is a very slight prepotency of the father over the 
mother in the case of both younger and elder sons; a prepotency 
- which will be slightly magnified when account is taken of the 
absolute stature of the two parents. 

But the great prepotency of paternal inheritance noticed in the 
former memoir is not confirmed. The coefficients of maternal 
inheritance have been increased by more than 30 per cent. (from 
0'293 to 0410), while those of paternal inheritance (0°396 as com- 
pared with-o'414) have remained almost stationary. This result 
seems to show the want of constancy of the Galton’s functions for 
heredity within the same race. An explanation on the ground 
that the present statistics embrace a wider range of the community 
than the earlier, and possibly a more closely correlated class,‘ fails, 
at any rate in part, owing to the sensible constancy of the paternal 
correlation. The main difference of course between ‘the present 
and the former statistics is the exclusion of the influence of repro- 
ductive selection; but why should this be expected to influence 
only the mother? The father of many children remains equally 
influential, but the mother’s relation is weakened when we give 


4 I have pointed out (oc. cit., p. 284) that working and lower middle class 
families appear to be more closely correlated than those of the upper middle 
class. 
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weight to the quantity not the relative ages of her children. This 
is not a steady telegonic influence, but a correlation between 
fertility and hereditary influence in mothers, which if it could be 
verified by further observation would undoubtedly be of high 
significance. I would accordingly suggest as a possible law of 
heredity, deserving careful investigation, that: Hereditary influence 
in the female varies inversely as fertilrty. 

In my paper on “ Reproductive Selection” (Roy. Soc. Proc., 
vol. lix, p. 301), I have pointed out the important evolutionary 
results which flow from a correlation between fertility and any 
inheritable characteristic. If a law of the above character should 
be established after further investigation, it is conceivable that it 
may act as an automatic check on the extreme effects of repro- 
ductive selection. 

(iii.) The above results give us for practicable purposes a quite 
sufficiently close value of the correlation between parents and sons, 
when the influence of reproductive selection is excluded. Judging 
from stature, the correlation between sons and parents is very 
closely given by 

0-41 + 0°03. 


The 4, adopted by Mr. Galton, may, | think, safely be increased by 
25 per cent., and further, the assumption that collateral heredity 
is twice as strong as direct heredity must, I hold, be finally 
discarded, for no determination of the former has given such a 
high value as 0°82. 

(5.) Hitherto we have regarded only the coefficients of correla- 
tion, and considered them to measure the strength of the hereditary 
influence, but it must be remembered that the means of elder and 
younger sons are not the same, and that there is another way of 
looking at the problem. We may ask: Do younger or elder sons 
differ most from the stature of their father, and is the order altered 
in the case of the mother ? 

If we neglect the influence of sexual selection (see Contributions 
to Math. Theory of Evolution,” III, pp. 287 and 288) we have, if hrand 
h» be deviations of father and mother from their means, and 
M, and M, be mean heights of corresponding fraternities of elder 
and younger sons in inches :— 


M,. = 69:14.94, se 0-428 1h + 0°43 7 4A. 
M, = 69°1948 + 0-4427hp + 04488 hin. 


Now the ratio of the mean heights of parents is 68°5740: 63°3078 
= 1:0832,° while the ratios of 0°4374 to 0°4281 and 04488 to 
04427, are only 1:0219 and 1:0139 respectively ; thus there is still 
a slight prepotency of paternal influence on stature to be recorded. 
(See Sec. (4) (11) ). 

Confining our attention to the differences in stature for fathers 
and sons corresponding to all mothers whatsoever, we have, if 
Dz be the difference in stature between father and corresponding 


5 13/12 = 1:0833; thus these returns again confirm Mr. Galton’s selection of 
this fraction for the sexual ratio for stature. 
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fraternity of elder sons, D,r between father and fraternity of 

younger sons :—- 
. Dep = 0°5754 — 0°5719/,¢. 

Dp = 0°6208 — 0°5573h¢. 

Hence the difference between the father and fraternity of 
younger sons will be greater than the difference between the father 
and the corresponding fraternity of elder sons unless the father be 
3°110 inches less, or 1:059 more than the average. But 3:11 is 
about 1:2 and 1-059 about 0-415 times the standard deviation of 
the stature of fathers, or, fraternities of younger sons are nearer in 
stature to their father than fraternities of elder sons in about 46: 
per cent. of cases. 

Similarly if Den, Dym represent the differences of stature of 
mothers and fraternities of elder and younger sons respectively,. 
we have in inches— 

Dem = 5°8416 — 0°56262m. 
Dym = 5°8870 — 0°5512/Am,. 


Thus fraternities of younger sons are always more divergent 
than fraternities of elder sons from the stature of their mothers, 
unless the mother be 3'982 inches less, or 10°53 inches more than 
the average. These are 16 and 4°24 times the standard deviation 
in stature of mothers; or, only in about 5°5 per cent. of cases are 
fraternities of younger sons nearer in stature to their mothers than: 
elder sons. 

Now it is difficult to read into these results any evidence for a 
steady telegonic influence. It is true that the case of younger sons: 
being more like their parents than elder sons occurs in eight times 
as many cases with the father as with the mother, but the broad 
fact remains that in more than half the cases, judged by difference 
of stature, the elder son is more like the father than the younger: 
son. In fact, examined in this way by difference of stature—not an 
unnatural manner of first approaching the problem—the true 
closeness of parent and offspring appears to be quite obscured by 
some secular, or, at any rate, periodic (see Sec. 3) evolution in 
stature between "successive generations—an evolution which even 
makes itself felt in the interval between younger and elder sons. 

6.) Turning to the results for daughters, we have the following 
table for the coefficients of correlation and regression :— 


TaBLE 3.—JInheritance of Stature by Daughters. 














r. R. 
Fathers and elder daughters ..... 0°'4829 + 0°0220 | 0:4528 
younger daughters | 04376 + 0:0236 | 0°3961 
Mothers and elder daughters ....| 0°3953 + 0°0250 || 0°4293 
¥ younger daughters; 04542 + 0:0230 | 0°4763 














These results, more numerous than those for sons, are, for 
reasons which I am unable to explain, much more divergent. We 
may note the following points :— 
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Gi.) There is a sensible difference between the coefficients of 
correlation for either parents with younger and elder daughters. 
Thus, the difference of the coefficients for fathers with elder and 
younger daughters is 0°0453, and the probable error of this only 
0°032; while for mothers the corresponding difference is 0:0589, 
and the probable error of the difference only 0:0328. The 
difference, however, is in the opposite sense. We are thus face to 
face with an increasing maternal and a decreasing paternal influence 
‘on the stature of daughters. In other words, our statistics are 
entirely opposed to any steady telegonic influence on the stature of 
daughters. If such a thing were conceivable, we should be con- 
fronted with the case of the mother influencing the father, the 
reverse of telegony. 

Gi.) The mean correlation of fathers and daughters is very 
slightly higher than that of mothers and daughters (0°4602 as 
compared with 0°4247). Thus, to judge by the mean coefficients 
of correlation, the father is slightly more prepotent than the 
mother in heredity. The mean coefficients of regression are for 
fathers 0°4244, and for mothers 0°4528, or in the ratio of 1 : 1:067, 
but the ratio of the paternal to the maternal stature is 1:083, or 
this slight prepotency is still preserved if we judge the matter by 
regression coefficients. Again, we notice an immense increase 
(02841 to 0°4247) in the correlation between mothers and 
daughters when we compare the present results with those of my 
earlier memoir. As an explanation of this, I have already sugges- 
‘ted the possibility of a law exhibiting a relation between fertility 
and hereditary infiuence in mothers (Sec. 4 (11) ). 

(ii.) The mean coefficient of correlation in stature between 
either parent and a daughter may be taken to be— 


0°44 + 0:02. 


Thus it does not differ very widely from the value suggested 
(0°41) for sons, but is even further removed from the value (0°33) 
at first determined by Mr. Galton. 

The greater correlation between sons and both parents noticed 
in my first memoir is not borne out by the present statistics ; 
the advantage is now—it is true to a much less extent—with 
daughters. 

On the whole, I am not well satisfied with these results for 
claughters. I can see no persistent source of error in the method 
-of collecting the observations, nor can I find any mistake in the 
calculations. I can only trust that more elaborate returns and 
measurements of other characteristics may some day throw light 
on what now appear to be anomalies. 

(7.) Finally, I may just notice what conclusions are to be 
drawn, if we pay attention to the absolute difference in stature 
between parents and daughters. Let 6m and 6ym be the differences 
in stature between elder daughters and mothers, and younger 
daughters and mothers respectively, then in inches we have for 
the corresponding arrays :— 

Oem == 0°7450 — 05 70TIhin. 
dym = 10406 — 0°5237hm. 
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Thus, arrays of younger daughters differ more from their mothers. 
in stature than arrays of elder daughters, if the mothers be more 
than 6°29.inches below the mean or more than 1°63 inches above 
the mean, or if their deviations are not within the limits of about 
— 2°64 and 0°68 times the standard deviation of mothers. This 
gives us about 74 to 75 per cent. of elder sisters nearer in stature 
to their mothers than younger sisters. 

If dz, of be the stature differences for fathers and daughters, 
we have :— 
bf = 44100 — 0°5472h,. 
by = 4:1144— 0°6039h,. 


Here, so long as the father lies between 5°21 inches less and 7°41 
inches more than the average, the array of younger daughters will 
more nearly approach him in stature than the array of elder 
daughters. These limits correspond to 1°89 and 2°68 times the 
standard deviation of fathers. Accordingly, about 96 to 97 per 
cent. of younger sisters are closer in stature to their fathers than 
elder sisters. Thus, if we had started the discussion of the 
problem from a consideration of the relative nearness in stature of 
daughter to father and mother, we should have found that a great 
majority of younger sisters were nearer to their fathers than their 
elder sisters, and a considerable majority of elder sisters nearer 
to their mother than their younger sisters. We might then have 
concluded that there were substantial grounds for inferring the 
existence of a telegonic influence. But it is clear that if there be 
anything of the nature either of a periodic or of a secular change 
in stature going on, then since men are taller than women, any 
group of younger women will appear closer to their fathers than to 
their mothers, when compared with a group of elder sisters. 
Thus, no legitimate argument as to telegonic influence can be 
based on such a result. J have purposely considered this method 
of approaching the problem, because it is the method which first 
occurred to me, as it probably may do to others. It can very 
easily, however, lead to our mistaking for a real telegonic influence 
an effect of periodic or secular evolution, or, indeed, of different 
conditions of nurture. 

(8.) In-conclusion, we may, I think, sum up the statistics dis- 
cussed in this paper as follows :-— 


(i.) So far as stature is concerned, there is no evidence whatever 
of a steady telegonic influence of the male upon the: 
female among mankind. 

(1.) Itis improbable that the coefficients of correlation which 
measure the strength of heredity between parents and 
offspring are constant for all classes even of the same: 
race. 


For stature in the case of parents and offspring of both sexes, 
the value 0°42, or say 3/7, may be taken as a fair working value, 
until more comprehensive measurements are made. This makes. 
hereditary influence in the direct line stronger than has hitherto 
been supposed. 
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(iii.) The divergence between the results of this memoir and 
that of the former memoir on “ Regression, Heredity, 
and Panmixia” would be fairly well accounted for, if 
there be a hitherto unobserved correlation between the 
hereditary influence and the fertility of woman. 


V.—The Agricultural Returns of 1896. 


Tae annual volume of Agricultural Returns for 1896, recently 
issued [C—8502], embraces in their final form all the official inform- 
ation available respecting acreage and live stock, production and 
prices in Great Britain, formerly laid before Parliament in three 
separate annual publications. The leading features have already 
been made public in seven preliminary statements issued between 
August, 1896, and March, 1897; but the final volume contains also 
various incidental statements relating to the imports and exports 
of agricultural produce and the statistics of foreign and colonial 
agriculture, wlile occasion has been taken to reproduce for 
convenient reference summaries of the special returns issued in 
March, .1897, respecting the number and size of agricultural 
holdings in Great Britain. 

The tables, which have been considerably extended and reach a 
total of 124, are prefaced by a report presented by Major Craigie 
to the President of the Board of Agriculture. This presentation of 
the Agricultural position reviews in the first place the general 
distribution of the surface, and with the aid of a coloured diagram 
map indicates how widely the distinctive features of the eastern 
and western sections of Great Britain vary in their agricultural 
character, the data on this point being summed up as under :— 






























































, Returned as | Approximate 
Total Area ‘ade Area of , Perma- Rete 
apes ; Mountain anc | 
Divisions. of Land A pore pane Heath land nent wa 
and Water. : used Pasture. 
Plantations, for Grazing. 
Thousands Thousands Thousands Thousands | Thousnds. 
ENGLAND: of acres. of acres. of acres. of acres. | of acres. 
Eastern and South- . 
Eastern counties sf 14,039, 825, 191, 5,087, | 6,851, 
& Norther ay 
De ee er a7908,- |) SAL 1,948, | 8,267, | 4,626, 
Total England 32,544, 1,666, 2,189, 13,354, | 11,477, 
EVA TAS. lapidearecteecaat sears 4,774, 182, 1,128, LOT7, 858, 
ScoTLAND. 
Eastern counties ........ 6,545, 457, 2,121, 519, | 2,174, 
Western counties ........ 12,909, 421, 7,295, 876, | 1,327, 
GREAT BRITAIN ........ BO.972, 2,726, 12,683, 16,726, | 15,836, 


————— nl 
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In the arrangement of this table it will be observed that the 
eastern side of England roughly represents the region where 
arable culture is prominent, while the counties lying to the west 
and north constitute the distinctively grazing section, which, 
including hill grazings with ordinary permanent grass, possess a 
total surface of more than 10 million acres of this description 
against only half this area in the east. 

The figures of the above table relate to Great Britain alone, 
but adding for comparative purposes the Irish figures and those 
for the Isle of Man and Channel Islands, the general distribution 
of the cultivated land of the entire United Kingdom in 1896 
compares as follows with that recorded in the two preceding 
years :— 
























































United Kingdom Areas. 1894. | 1895. 1896. 
ier hs Thousands of Thousands of Thousands of 
AREAS. acres. acres. acres, 
Under all crops and grass... 47,920, 47,883, 47,882, 
Permanent pasture oy.n...ss. eet ts 27,578, 278315 27,974, 
Apable land). <.ccnsacevtareamarenerie cere: 20,342, 20,08 2, 19,908, 
COPD GLOPE isscaragnncsaacrereseteramevstots neast oe 9,366, 8,865, 8,863, 
Green 2ro ps... ee ee ete 4,486, 4,400, -4,429, 
Clover, &c., under rotation ...........0... 5,863, 6,061, 5,960, 
LAS scecgs Biachace eet eat AG ocean ee 103, 97, 74, 
TLODS  Wictagnstipe Poet ttt tearm atactane te 59, se). 54, 
POTTS E CPULLG 4 tects. at orotiendonen eee ater ase! 69, a5. ihe 
Ware fallows......cccctee re cceoltee ge iaeatece | 396, 495, 451, 











The estimated produce of the same three years for the United 
Kingdom as a whole is contrasted as under, placing the oat crops 
as the largest of our cereals at the head of the list. 





















































United Kingdom Crops. 1894. 1895. 1896. 
Thousands of ean Thousands of qrs. Thousands of qrs. 

Oats Reali oe a eee 23,858, 21,810, 20,304; 

DATO Vis hsap cence 9,825, 95379, 9,728, 

Wheat! (ntiier Ou OREGOOU: 7,088, 4,786, (20, 
Thousands of this! Thousands of ne Thousands of tons. 

PL OUBLOCR Ma. c atte. ates canna: 4,662, 7,065, ,263, 

Tarmnips hon: hes eae 30,678, 29,221, 28,0387, 

Man gold c.2 recat 7,310, 6,376, 5,875, 

Hay (all sorts) .i.5..02.02. 15,699, 12 (2335 11,416, 





The crop of oats produced in the United Kingdom represented 
in 1896 nearly 1,500,000 quarters less than was secured in 1895, 
and 3,500,000 quarters, or nearly 15 per cent., less than in 1894, 
reductions largely due to the diminished acreage which accom- 
panied the somewhat inferior yield of the past season. Against 
this loss, the total barley crop of 1896 is estimated as larger by 
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about 349,000 quarters than in 1895, but less by 100,000 quarters 
than in 1894. There was in the wheat crop a double recovery both 
im acreage and in the yield, which furnished the United Kingdom 
with some 2,500,000 quarters more of the standard bread corn 
than in 1895. This addition to the home supply represented, it is 
pointed out, a larger supply than had been imported from India, 
Canada, and Australasia collectively during the previous cereal 
year, while the weight and condition of the British wheat harvested 
in 1896 was exceptionally good. 

The report examines in detail the area and produce of the 
several crops of Great Britain, and devotes somewhat more space 
than usual to the recent increase in the numbers of young stock 
and to the numbers and distribution of cattle in the several 
counties, their density in respect of the measured area of different 
districts being illustrated by a coloured diagram map, and some 
new proportional tables. 

On the total area of England, according to the data collected, 
the aggregate herds of cattle ranged in density from 87 per 1,000 
acres in the eastern part of the most arable division, and 88 per 
1,000 in the five south-eastern counties, to 169 per 1,000 acres in 
the west Midlands, 186 in the four south-western counties, and 191 
in the north-west. Referring to the variations shown between 
individual counties, it is pointed out that the results would be by 
no means similar were a winter census of live stock taken; but in 
June, 1896, it appeared that Cheshire, with 267 cattle for each 
1,000 acres of aggregate area, stood highest of the English counties ; 
while Suffolk and Kent, with 72 cattle per 1,000 acres, occupied the 
other extreme. Scotland, judged by this standard, whivh, however, 
makes no allowance for areas on which cattle could not be main- 
tained, has only an average of 62 head per 1,000 acres of surface. 

Making for sheep a similar comparison, the flocks of Wales take 
precedence, as reaching 672 per 1,000 acres of area; those of 
England average 493 per 1,000 acres, and those of Scotland 384 
per 1,000 acres. In the county of Brecon and in some Scotch 
border counties, such as Roxburgh, Selkirk, and Berwick, there 
are over 1,000 sheep per 1,000 acres of total area. 

The cattle of all descriptions in Great Britain were increased 
by 139,000 head in the past year, and sheep of all ages in Great 
Britain in 1896 were 913,000 more than in 1895. The number of 
swine was slightly reduced from 1895, but considerably higher 
than in 1894 or 1893. 

The report deals as on other occasions with the movements in 
the prices of corn and of meat, and compares the recent changes 
with the values current in five-year periods since 1866. The 
decline in the sixth quinquennium ending with 1895 compared 
with the values of 1866-70 is given as 49 per cent. in wheat, 
35 per cent. in barley, and 29 per cent. in oats, the major part of the 
drop occurring since 1880. Comparing the prices of the single 
year 1896 with those of the decade 1866-75, the drop in wheat 
was 52 per cent., in barley 41 per cent., and in oats 43 per cent. 

The report further discusses in some detail the growth both in 
bulk and aggregate value of the food imports of the United Kingdom, 
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comparing these over the average of four quinquennial periods from 
1876-80 to 1891-95, occasion being taken to show the reduced 
prices at which the larger imports of the recent years have been 
procured. In an examination of the parallel growth of the 
population and of imported food, it is pointed out that a larger 
quota of meat, dairy produce, grain and fruit has been imported 
than would have been required, had there been no change in the 
rates of production and of consumption, to meet the extended 
demand due simply to the mean addition of 4,500,000 to the popu- 
lation between the first and last quinquennium. Although not 
official at the earlier date, estimates of the native production are 
published, from certain data which have been from time to time 
employed with some degree of confidence in the case both of wheat 
and of meat. 

In wheat, the figures, it 1s well known, show that between 
1876-80 and 1891-95 the native production declined absolutely as 
well as relatively from the diminished area under this cereal, while 
the consumption per unit of the population has been apparently 
increased from 337 lb. per head to 370 Ib., only 8g lb. of the 
latter total however being now produced at home against 128 lb. 
on the average of the earlier quinquennium. 

Owing to the larger stock of cattle now maintained within the 
country, the home supply of meat, on the contrary, has been 
materially increased, the estimate being 2,000,000 cwt. greater 
than in 1876-80, or sufficient to have maintained, at the old rate 
of consumption, a large section of the fresh population. Never- 
theless a much greater growth of the imports is shown to have 
occurred, for including the produce of living animals as well as 
the meat imported dead, meat imports rose from 7,900,000 cwt. to 
13,700,000 cwt. 

This abundant supply of beef, mutton, and pig meat has made 
available for the yearly ration of each inhabitant a total larger 
than before, and reaching in the last quinquennium nearly 122 lb. 
per head, as compared with the calculation of 112 Ib., in 1876-80. 
The changes indicated in this case are compendiously exhibited by 
the following summary table :-— 











Total Meat Percentage {Rate per Head of Population. 























Estimated Meat Rae 
: of Total 
Period Home Imported available | Consumption ii 
eriod. _ 
« Production Alive for derived iTome In- 
: from Produc- Total. 
of Meat. or Dead. | Consumption.} Imports. tion. ported. 
Min. cwt. | MJn. cwt.| Min. ewt. Per ent. Ibs. lbs. lbs. 
1876-80 26°0 ee 33°9 23°2 86:0 26°0 | 112°0 
°81-85 26°71 8°7 34°8 te 82°2 27°5 | 109°7 
°86-90 26°9 10°8 37°7 28°5 Sl Sal sesh] 1144's 
791-95 28°0 L357 41°7 32°8 81:'7. | 40°0 | 121°7 








The last section of the report relates to a series of comparisons 


which have been attempted on this occasion between the changes 
in wheat acreage and in the number of live stock shown in the 
agricultural statistics of foreign countries and British possessions, 
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so far as the somewhat imperfect data of the available returns 
permit over the four quinquennial periods covering the interval 
from 1876 to 1895, which has seen many important alterations of 
the relative agricultural position of different parts of the world’s. 
surface. 





VI—Number and Size of Agricultural Holdings. 


A ParLiAMENTARY Return presented during the current session 
contains the results of a special inquiry, somewhat similar to the 
investigations made ten years previously, into the number, size, and 
distribution of agricultural holdings in Great Britain in 1895, 
together with Major Craigie’s explanatory report to the President 
of the Board of Agriculture thereon. 

The acreage accounted for was that returned in the year 1895. 
as under “crop, bare fallow, or grass.” It does not, therefore, 
include the rough grazings attached to many farms in hilly 
districts, whereof the surface is only approximately estimated from 
year to year, but is confined to what is usually regarded as 
cultivated land—an area of nearly 32,600,000 acres. This surface 
was found to be farmed in 520,106 separate holdings, the 
distribution of which is shown, in the tables, in eight classes from 
IT acre to over 1,000 acres. 

The following summary shows, both as regards numbers and 
acreage, how the several grades of agricultural holdings were 
divided, together with the average size of the holdings of Great 
Britain in each of the enumerated classes :— 





















































Percentage Percentage | Average 
Classification of Holdings. Number. of Acreage. of Size of 
Number. Acreage. |Holding. 
Acres. Acres. No. Per cnt. Acres. Per cunt. Acres. 
Above 1 and not exceeding 5 |117,968 2 26k 366,792 Ut} 
bs 5 53 A 20 |149,818 28°80 1,667,647 5°12 Alal 
x» 20 - A 50 | 85,663 16°47 2,864,976 8°79 33: 
eu <3 », 100 | 66,625 12°81 4,885,203 15°00 73 
100 Be » 9300 | 81,245 15°62 |18,875,914| 42°69 71 
», 300 cr A 500 | 13,568 2°61 5,118,945 15°70 377 
» 900 cs », 1,000 4,616 0°89 3,001,184 9°21 650 
Ped OO ss. ci savte de ya ees dle ahs onde: 603 Onr2 801,852 2°46 1,380 
EP ODe beweteres telcndete coon 520,106 | 100°00 | 32,577,518 | 100°00 63 








These figures indicate that 68 per cent., or more than two- 
thirds of all the holdings of Great Britain exceeding an acre in 
extent were of the type of small farms not exceeding 50 acres 
of land; that farms between 50 and 300 acres accounted for 
nearly 283 per cent., and that the number of large farms with 
more than 300 acres of cultivated land formed very little over 
34 per cent. of the agricultural holdings of the country in 1895. 

Taking, however, the surface farmed in each of these three 
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groups, the aggregate acreage occupied by holdings not exceeding 
50 acres is only a little more than one-seventh, or 15 per cent. of 
the whole. The medium-sized farms, rising above this size but 
not exceeding 300 acres, cover upwards of 57% per cent. of culti- 
vated area of Great Britain, the larger farms accounting for the 
remaining 274 per cent. of the acreage. 

The last general return exhibiting like particulars for all classes 
of holdings was obtained ten years before on the basis of the 
Agricultural Returns for 1885. These annual returns are not now 
collected from areas of 1 acre and under, and the change, although 
not affecting many holdings, prevents an exact comparison between 
the data of the smallest class of 1 to 5-acre holdings in 1895 and 
1885. Omitting this very small section of the acreage, and starting 
with the holdings of 5 acres and upwards, however, the following 
table compares the figures for 1855 and 18965 in Great Britain both 
as to number and acreage :—- 















































Number. Acreage. 
pene: in Great | % 
‘itain. 
si 1885. 1895. 1885. 1895. 
gto soacres ou... 232,955 | 235,481 | 4,481,354 4,532,623 
GO te LOOM. ok ne 64,715 66,625 4,746,520 4,885,203 
TOOE FES OG Poin) a eee. 79,573 81,245 | 13,658,495 13,875,914 
ZOCLs #ROOI 4, weet 13,875 13,568 5,241,168 5,113,945 
Over 2eO0nsy = erate 5,489 5,219 4,029,843 3,803,036 
AS A wee Geset 396,607 402,138 32,157,380 32,210,721 











The changes which are thus shown are less than were expected, 
but the increases will be seen to occur in the smaller grades of 
holdings. Confining attention to those which exceed 50 acres and 
which may properly be regarded as distinctively agricultural, it 
may be noted that holdings between 50 acres and 300 acres have 
increased both in number and acreage, while those above 300 acres 
in extent have correspondingly diminished. The increase in 
acreage in the two groups embracing the 50 to 300-acre farms has 
been 356,102 acres in the ten years, while the decrease in the area 
of the farms lying over the 300-acre limit has been 354,030 acres. 
The holdings between 50 and 300 acres are more numerous by 
3,582, or nearly 24 per cent.; those above 300 are less numerous 
by 577, a decrease of 3 per cent. 

The report and tables give in detail a variety of statistics 
respecting the holdings owned and occupied respectively by their 
owners or by tenants, and also as regards the extent of arable and 
grass land in the holdings of different sizes. And the investigation 
concludes with a special inquiry as to holdings of land of a single 
acre or less, including those occupied in one or other of the many 
forms of allotment or field garden. Many difficulties are reported 
as having been encountered in the inquiry of 1895 in obtaining the 
information respecting these areas, which are too small to be 
included in the annuai agricultural returns, but a total of 579,133 
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holdings is credited to this group, and these plots are now dis- 
tinguished into 37,143 single acre plots and 541,990 smaller units of 
cultivation. These figures compared with the separate inquiries 
made into the approximate number of those minute parcels of land 
in earlier years show some continued increase of this type of 
holding. 

Of the 579,133 minor holdings 489,000 were in 1895 indicated as 
made up of allotments detached from cottages and under 1 acre in 
extent-—a classification which, with more or less exactness of defini- 
tion, had been employed on previous occasions ; and, assuming the 
new figures to be approximately capable of comparison, the last 
quoted total compares with 455,000 in 1890, and with 358,000 in 
1886. These figures indicate that allotments are still increasing, 
though less rapidly than of late. The wants of certain counties have 
apparently been fully met, while a tendency to the amalgamation 
of small plots and some surrender of allotments owing to low prices 
of vegetable produce is reported in others. 


VIl.—The Victoria Research Fund. 


Tue following letter has been received by the President from 
Lord Lister, President of the Royal Society. 1t was thought that 
to publish it in the Jowrnal would be the best method of bringing 
the subject before the Society. 

Roya Socrety, 
’ 22nd February, 1897. 

Sir,—Upon the invitation of the President and Council of the: 
Royal Society, the Presidents of scientific Societies in London 
met the President and Officers of the Society on 9th February to 
consider whether any, and, if so, what, steps should be taken on 
the part of men of science to commemorate the present 60th year 
of the reign of Her Gracious Majesty the Queen, a period so rich 
in scientific discoveries. At that meeting, which was a very 
representative one, it was unanimously resolved :— 


That a Fund, to be called The Victoria Research Fund, be: 
established, to be administered by representatives of 
the various scientific Societies, for the encouragement 
of research in all branches of science. 


To raise a Fund of such a kind worthy of the occasion, the 
active co-operation of all the scientific Societies of the Empire is 
imperatively necessary; for the Fund, to be so worthy, must be a 
very large one. 

It is not to be expected that scientific Societies would in 
general contribute out of their corporate funds, though some 
might be willing to do so; but rather that the several Societies 
should exert themselves to collect subscriptions to the Fund. 

Nor is it to be expected that men of science would themselves 
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furnish the required sum. It is to be hoped that they would 
contribute so far as each felt able. But.the chief gifts are to be 
looked for from the public, from those who are not themselves 
engaged in scientific inquiry, and especially perhaps from those 
whose wealth has been the direct or indirect result of the 
scientific progress of the Victorian era. 

So many demands are at the present moment being made in so 
many ways upon the purse for the purpose of commemorating 
the present year, that it may be worth while to point out that, 
the object of the proposed Victoria Fund being a lasting one, it 
is not necessary that the whole Fund should be raised at once. 
The Fund once established might be increased by subsequent 
additions, and contributions might be spread over many years, 
or might not be called in until some future time, so that the 
burden in the present year might be lightened. 

It is proposed that the income of the Victoria Fund should be 
applied to the advancement of all branches of science in all parts 
of the British Empire. Should therefore the project of the Fund 
be approved, and the Fund established, its administration will 
necessitate an organisation, the details of which will need most 
careful consideration in order that the Fund may be used in the 
best way in all future times; but such details may be left for the 
present. 

lam, 
Faithfully yours, 
(Signed) LISTER, 
President of the Royal Society. 
To the President of 
THe Roya Statistica Society, Lonpon. 


VIII.—Note on the Teaching of the Theory of Statistics at 
University College. By G. Upny YULE. 


In view of the great lack of organised statistical teaching in 
the United Kingdom, I venture to call attention in this Jowrnal 
to the courses of lectures on the “ Theory of Statistics” that 
have become a permanent feature at University College during 
the last few years. 

These courses were originally suggested by the lectures on the 
Geometry of Statistics, the Laws of Chance, and_ the 
Geometry of Chance, given by Professor Pearson during his 
tenancy of the Gresham Lectureship in Geometry from 1891-94. 
The first course of these lectures—which were of course of a more 
or less popular character-—dealt with the representation and in- 
vestigation of statistical problems by means of curves, diagrams, 
charts, stereograms, and so forth, illustrating the subject by 
numerous examples from sociological and physical statistics. The 
second year’s course (1892-93) consisted of four lectures in the 
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Michaelmas term on the Fundamental Notions of the Theory of 
Probability and the Philosophy of Chance, and four lectures in 
the Hilary term on Chance in Artificial Problems, The 
Binomial Formula, &c., with examples from lottery, tossing, and 
roulette results. In the Easter term Professor Pearson was ill, 
and four lectures were given in his place by Professor Venn 
(on Frequency Curves), Professor Weldon (Chance in the 
Vield of Biology), the Rev. W. A. Whitworth (on Some Points 
in the Philosophy of Chance), and Sir Robert Ball (Probability 
as the Guide of Astronomers). In the following session Professor 
Pearson resumed the lectures, giving three courses on Frequency 
Curves (Normal, Skew, and Compound), Problems in Evolution 
and Evolution in Man, Guessing Experiments, and Death Rates ; 
but the work proved too great a strain on his health, and the 
lectureship had to be resigned at the end of the session. 

In the following session however (1894-95) Professor Pearson 
started lecturing on the Theory of Statistics at University 
College, giving two hours a week to a small but enthusiastic class 
of two students—Miss Alice Lee, Demonstrator in Physics at the 
Bedford College, and myself. The course covered the Theory of 
Normal and Skew Variation, Dissection of Compound -Normal 
Curves, and Theory of Normal Correlation. 

This course was continued during the following session, the 
subjects being chiefly research work, with the Theory of 
Skew Correlation, and the Probable Errors of Skew Curve 
Constants. 

In the present session (1896-97) the work has been somewhat 
extended. Professor Pearson has again given a course somewhat 
similar to that of 1894-95, and in addition I have myself given a 
more elementary course to some students of biology who desired 
special instruction with a view to the statistical treatment of 
problems in evolution. 

The general character of the work that has been done is best 
illustrated by a list of the papers that have been published from 
the Applied Mathematics Department during the last few years. 

Professor Karl Pearson. ‘“* Contributions to the Mathematical 
Theory of Evolution.” 

I.—On the ‘Dissection of Compound Normal Frequency 
Curves.” Phil. Trans., vol. clxxxv (1894) A, pp. 71—110. 
Received 18th October, 1893. 

U.—“ On Skew Variation in Homogeneous Material.” Phil. 
Trans., vol. clxxxvi (1895) A, pp. 3843—414. Received 19th 
December, 1894. 

ARE —* Repression, Heredity, and Panmixia. Phil. Trans., 
vol. clxxxvii (1896) A, pp. 253—318. Received 28th September, 
1895. 

‘“‘ Note on Reproductive Selection’? Proceedings Royal Society, 
vol. lix, p. 301. Received 13th February, 1896. 

‘‘On a Form of Spurious Correlation which may arise when 
Indices are used in the Measurement of Organs.” Proceedings 
Royal Society, vol. Ix, p. 489. Received 29th December, 1896. 

Professor Karl Pearson and Miss Alice Lee. “On Telegony 
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in Man.” Proceedings Royal Society, vol. lx, p. 273. Received 
27th August, 1896. 

“On the Relative Variation and Correlation in Civilised and 
Uncivilised Races.”” Proceedings Royal Socrety, June, 1897. 

“On the Correlation and Variation of Barometric Heights at 
Stations in the British Isles.” Proceedings Royal Society, June, 
1897. 

G. U. Yule. ‘On the Correlation of Pauperism with Propor- 
tion of Out Relief.’ I.—‘* All Ages.” Hceonomic Journal, vol. v, 
p. 603. December, 1895. 

Ditto. IL—‘‘Males over Sixty-five.” Hconomic Jowrnal, 
vol. vi, p. 6138. December, 1896. 

“ Notes on the History of Pauperism,” &c., &e. Journal of the 
Royal Statistical Society, June, 1896. 

On the “ Significance of Bravais’ Formule for Regression, &c., 
in the case of Skew Correlation. Proceedings Royal Society, vol. 1x, 
p. 477. Received 14th December, 1896. 

In the session 1897-98 it is proposed to give four hours again 
to the teaching of Theory of Statistics; but the details as to 
times, subjects, and divisions into lectures or practical classes will 
be left to be settled according to the needs of students. It will be 
understood that the lectures will not be given up to the study of 
any one subject in practical statistics, but solely to the general 
theory of statistics—the theory of probability in its application to- 
the study of frequency distributions, averages, and correlations. 
Some knowledge of mathematics is of course necessary for follow- 
ing such a course, say, as a minimum for elementary lectures, 
algebra up to the binomial and exponential theorems. Any 
students who would care to attend such a course might com- 
municate with Professor Pearson or myself. We do not expect 
many students, but it is rather an advantage than otherwise, that. 
“Theory of Statistics”? is not yet an examination subject, and so- 
only those study it who are really desirous of knowledge. 

In the practical classes mentioned above, numerical examples 
will be worked out in full by the students, for illustrating the 
subjects dealt with in the lectures. Students will also have an 
opportunity for practising the use of tables, arithmetic machines, 
slide rules, &c., for abbreviating calculations, and in the plotting of 
curves from their equations for the representation of theoretical 
results, and similar work. 


1X.— Notes on Heonomical and Statistical Works. 


Life and Labour of the People. Vol.ix. Edited by Charles: 
Booth. Crown 8vo., 454 pp. 7s. 6d. London: Macmillanfand Co., 
1897. face 2 

The publication of this volume marks the completion of another: 
stage in the great work undertaken by Mr. Booth, and a consider- 
able part, more than one-fifth, of the volume is occupied with an 
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abstract of the contents of the whole series so far as completed, 
from vol.i to the present. This abstract is preceded by seven 
chapters, in which important features of the inquiry are brought 
together and trade is compared with trade, central London with 
the outer ring, in respect to these features. Hvery chapter 
contains features which might justly be noticed here, and the 
difficulty is one of selection between conflicting interests. Perhaps 
the most interesting chapters are those which deal with the ages 
of those engaged in different trades, and which show how the 
changes which are passing over the area dealt with, and which 
have produced alterations of importance in some cases during the 
period of the inquiry, affect different trades. Some of the special 
features of women’s trades and the conditions under which they 
are employed, are strikingly illuminated by the facts of the ages 
of the employed. We must not omit, too, to notice the almost 
startling feature which is clearly brought out, that the character- 
istic of the industries of London is, not the immense size of the 
undertakings, which has been supposed to be the distinctive feature 
of modern industrial developments, but the immense number of 
small undertakings. 

The latter part of the volume is devoted to the survey and 
conclusions of the work so far as it has gone. It is largely the 
work of Mr. Ernest Aves, and constitutes one of the most valuable 
studies of modern industrial life which can be found in the 
Hnglish, perhaps in any, language. Though dealing with London 
principally, what is contained in these thirteen chapters has very 
important bearings on other great centres of industry, even though 
they lack all the really characteristic features which make London 
a case apart from all others. While the work done on London 
under Mr. Charles Booth’s direction has caused many to wish 
that other great centres of trade and industry could be subjected 
to similar exhaustive study, the volume now before us supplies a 
general treatment of modern society from its industrial side which 
is applicable not only to other parts of Hngland, but in some 
respects to other countries as well, though it applies specially to 
London and grows out of the exposition of London’s work and 
needs. It would be worse than futile to attempt to give any 
summary of this part of the volume. It may be read and re-read 
with advantage by those who desire to understand the life which 
surrounds them; whether the reader agree with the author as to 
the true place and utility of the trade union, as to the desirability 
or otherwise of a specific interference on the part of Government, 
&ec., &c., or whether he do not so agree, he cannot fail to gain 
insight into the fundamental features of modern industrialism, 
and to be in a better position than before to consider the balance 
of gain or loss arising from any actual or proposed arrangement. 

Hach chapter is preceded by a careful analysis of its contents, 
and the volume concludes with an exhaustive index. 

We think our readers will be interested to know, that if they 
posSess the original edition of the first part of the work, they may 
exchange those two volumes, free of charge, for the first four 
volumes of the later edition by application to the publishers. 
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Domesday Book and Beyond. By Frederick William Maitland, 
LL.D. Cambridge University Press, 1897. 

The History of English Laws before the time of Edward I, which 
appeared in 1895 under the jvint authorship of Sir Frederick 
Pollock and Professor Maitland, has shown us what we may expect 
from the distinguished author of this book. The volume before us 
contains three essays, on Domesday Book, Hngland before the 
Conquest, and The Hide respectively, which were originally in 
preparation for the work mentioned. In the first essay we learn 
not only what Domesday Book can tell us as to the condition of 
England in 1086, but we are further instructed as to what cannot 
be expected from that compilation, for reasons connected with the 
purposes with which it was drawn up. The information which it 
can give as to the relation of class to class, except so far as that 
is involved in questions of payment of geld, will be unlikely to be 
as full and precise as we could wish. So far as concerns relations 
which do affect geldability, the information afforded is examined, 
sifted, rearranged and made to give us a picture of the growth of 
the state of society which the Conqueror found, and of the nature 
of the changes which were go'ng on in that society. In par- 
ticular, the question of relative degrees of freedom is examined, 
and the impression produced is that the usual accounts of Saxon 
and early Norman England exeggerate the dependence of the mass 
of the tillers of the soil. But in reply to the question whether 
the study of ancient documents reveals to us a land of free village 
commuuities, we do not find the answer which might be expected 
from this last statement. If the villagers had been freer in Saxon 
times than they became in Norman times, that freedom was not 
associated with community of ownership. Rights of property, 
unless we fail to understand our author, were individual rights. 
Common cultivation is referred to thus: ‘‘The practice of ‘co- 
aration’ need not be enforced by law; the man who will not help 
bis neighbours must be content to see his own land unploughed.” 
The growth of seignorial power is traced, and at any rate a large 
part of the process of increasing subjection of the people to the 
lords is pictured to us. The degradation of the status of the 
villagers is emphasised, with the fact that the thirteenth century 
conditions are by no means a fair reflection of what preceded. 

By no means the least noteworthy feature of the second essay 
is the inquiry contained in it with reference to the origin of the 
“Borough.” The view set forth is that the typical borough is, 
in origin, a fortified place, the ‘‘haws” in it being occupied and 
maintained at the expense of the different tenants in the district 
around it. There the king’s peace reigns, and, in the protection 
of that peace, a market may be established. As development 
proceeds, the traces of the early origin may fade, but the features 
which differentiate a borough from an ordinary vill may be largely 
explained if the view of the borough just stated be taken as the 
basis and starting point. Several of the most prominent difficulties — 
in interpreting known facts in accordance with this view are dis- 
cussed by the author, who frankly acknowledges that all is not 
clear, while he shows how strikingly his theory is in accord with, 
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and throws a most instructive light upon, a great part of what is 
known of the early history of boroughs. 

The statistics afforded by the Domesday survey are examined 
to provide an answer to the question of the size of the “ hide.” 
The learned Professor makes it clear that there is a good case for 
taking 120 acres as the answer, and in the course of his argument 
repeatedly gives important warnings against hasty and superficial 
views of the history of the period dealt with. The conceptions of 
the people with whom that history is concerned are often as far 
from those of later times as those of a child are from those of an 
adult. If we would truly understand our forefathers, we must 
endeavour to think their thoughts. 

There is one point to which we may give a few words, and that 
is the discussion of the probable cultivated area of England in the 
Conqueror’s time. Professor Maitland gives us some warning's 
which seem most necessary, in view of the calculations of Thorold 
Rogers of the amount of cultivated land and the possible popula- 
tion which it could support. The acre is not a definitely constant 
measure, we do not know whether one-half, one-third, or two-thirds 
of the arable soil was yielding crops at the same time in many 
places, provision for feeding cattle has to be made, and also for 
raising the barley from which to brew the national beverage, and, 
of extreme importance, the minimum yield of a bad year, not the 
average crop, is the measure of the feeding power of the land. 
Other considerations of importance are also mentioned, but this 
last is one which has been too much overlooked, and to which 
attention is very necessary. 

The lucidity of the style in which this book is written is not 
the least of its merits, and from every point of view it forms a 
most welcome addition to the hterature which deals with the 
economic conditions of our distant forefathers. 


Juvenile Offenders. By William Douglas Morrison. Crown 8vo., 
317 pp. 6s. London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1896. 

This new volume of the Criminology Series is a careful study 
of the extent and causes of youthful criminality, and of the methods 
which are in use for the purpose of checking this social evil. It 
becomes clear as we pass from chapter to chapter that we are 
considering a morbid development of social life which is tending 
to be accentuated by the concentration of population in great 
industrial centres. If, as our author is convinced, and as he 
appears to establish, the increase of crime tends inevitably to 
accompany such concentration, it becomes of the utmost import- 
ance to study how best to check at its principal source the increase 
of the criminal section of society. 

In the first part of the volume facts are adduced, and critically 
examined, which lead to the conclusion that crime is increasing, 
and not least among juveniles; that boys contribute in far 
greater proportion than girls to this result, though the disparity 
is decreased in cases where, as in London, and still more in 
Manchester, the social and economic conditions of the sexes are 
more nearly equalised than in the country at large; that juvenile 
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criminality is associated with loss of one or both parents, or with 
lack of parental care though both parents be alive, in a very 
high degree; and, further, that physically these young criminals 
fall below the average of development attained by others of equal 
age in the same place, they are, in fact, degenerates both in 
physique and in morale, they are tainted lives, and their social and 
economic conditions contribute to develop the defects inherent in 
them. All these statements are general, referring to majorities, 
not to universa] conditions. 

In Part II the modes of repression of juvenile crime are 
examined, and the author expresses his views as to the best 
directions for improving them. He would have the method of 
conditional release more extensively employed, would have 
reformatory institutions available for ages up to 23, would raise 
the age of admission to industrial schools, and hand over the very 
young, especially when no actual offence has been committed, to 
institutions under the educational rather than under the criminal 
or pauper authorities. Within corrective institutions themselves , 
greater individualisation is advocated, different ages and different 
classes of offence, for example, not being subjected to the same 
uniform treatment. For this purpose the smaller institutions are 
more effective, from the nature of the case, than the larger. We 
have only shghtly indicated some of the more prominent points 
which have struck us in going through Mr. Morrison’s book, 
which is worthy of careful study, and brings together a quantity 
of very useful material, the critical examination of which is of 
extreme importance, dealing as it does with a matter so vital to 
the future of all industrial communities. 


Speculation on the Stock and Produce Hachanges of the United 
States. By Henry Crosby Emery, Ph.D. $150. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1896. 

This study of speculation and its effects is by no means one 
of the least useful of the publications of the Faculty of Political 
Science of Columbia University. Considering the widely divergent 
views on the effects of speculation which are held by business men, 
some regarding it as the bane of modern business life, others as 
the most useful and indispensable of modern institutions, there 
is clearly room for a dispassionate examination of the matter. 

Dr. Emery begins by describing the organisation and business 
methods of the exchanges, thus enabling his non-expert readers to 
understand how the business is carried on, and, incidentally, to 
realise better the difficulties of checking mischievous speculation 
by legislation which shall not at the same time put a very serious 
check on lawful business, using this term in its usual, everyday, 
non-technical sense. 

It will be useful to quote the author’s statement of what he 
conceives to be the function of speculation. It is: “To relieve 
trade of the risks of fluctuating values, by providing a class 
always ready to take or deliver a property at the market price; 
and, in so doing, to direct commodities to their most advantageous 
uses, and the investment of capital into the most profitable 
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channels, by fixing for commodities comparative prices for delivery 
at different times and places.” He adds: “ The directive influence - 
of speculation is its service to society in general, and its risk- 
bearing function its service to trade as such.” These propositions 
are examined in detail, and opposite views are not put aside 
without reason given. In considering the farmer’s position it is 
pointed out that the futures-market must not be blamed for the 
fact that farmers attempt to carry on business for which, as 
farmers, they possess absolutely no qualifications—the business of 
speculation. ‘The power to sell ahead on a good market is what 
the futures-market gives the farmer, and it also enables him to 
borrow readily against his crop, a facility of borrowing which, to 
shiftless farmers, has proved ruinous, but which is, on the whole, 
of great benefit. 

To the allegation that speculation lowers permanently the level 
of the price of the articles dealt in, it is objected that, when 
carefully considered, the sources of the power to do this are not 
easy to find. ‘*Manipulation” requires immense capital, coolness, 
and courage and the greatest practical skill, and is rarely success- 
ful. That speculation does bear in its train some real and serious 
evils is not denied. The difficulty is to determine “at just what 
point the evil of public speculation becomes too high a price to 
pay for the advantages of the active market.” 

The final chapter is occupied with a consideration of the atti- 
tude of the law in the United States towards speculation, and also 
contains an account of the recent reform of the German Bourse 
law. The footnotes throughout are rich in references to German 
and other writers who have devoted special attention to the subject 
of this essay. 


Atlas Graphique et Statistique de la Suisse. Berne, 1897. 

The statistical department of the Swiss Federal Government 
has issued under this title a useful series of diagrams, illustrative 
of the present and past condition of the country. They include © 
diagrams dealing with the vital statistics, railways, telegraphs, 
foreign commerce and public finance of the country, together 
with some other matters of less general interest. The contrast 
between the age distribution in the towns and in the country 
districts is, as usual, strongly marked, and in considering the 
cantons one by one, there are some very remarkable and unusual 
peculiarities brought to light. In dealing with suicides, a very 
notable difference between those who have been widowed or 
divorced and the rest of the population is shown, The frequency 
of suicides among the widowed greatly exceeds that among 
married or single, but is itself in turn greatly exceeded by the 
frequency of suicides of divorced persons. 

The principal sources of imports and destinations of exports 
are shown on cartograms, and the whole series presents the 
leading statistical facts of the federation in the most striking 
form to the eye. 

The explanation of the diagrams and the introduction is in 
French and German in parallel columns. The figures of age and 
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sex-distribution of the population are not included, which is to be 
regretted. 


Industry in England. By H. de B. Gibbins, M.A. Crown 8vo., 
479 pp. London: Methuen and Co., 1896. 

The small volume by the same author entitled The Industrial 
History of England appears to have been expanded into the some- 
what pretentious (in appearance) work now issued. The defects 
of the earlier work remain for the most part in the present. The 
want of due proportion between the amount of space devoted to 
different stages of national industrial development is not remedied. 
In the smaller volume much might be overlooked for the sake of 
having within so moderate a space the outline of industrial history 
which it supplied. With this more bulky work the same excuses, 
the same reasons for accepting excuses, are no longer valid. Mr. 
Gibbins expresses a hope that his “survey of the origin of the 
manor’? may be some contribution to the discussion of the 
subject. That hope can hardly be considered as realised. The 
student of the latest works of the greatest authorities will not find 
their accounts and views quite in agreement with those of Mr. 
Gibbins. 

We would not be understood to suggest that the volume 
before us has not been compiled with very great care; of that 
it bears abundant evidence. It is hardly possible, however, to 
put aside in a few lines the opinions of well known writers such 
as Professors Cunningham and Ashley. If readers of this volume 
assume it to be of equal authority with the works of these two 
writers, they will err, and it is not easy to see what they will have 
gained by their perusal of its pages. It is no longer a question of 
an introduction to a fascinating subject, which may stimulate the 
reader to pursue his studies and consult the great writers. 


Cours d’ Economie Politique. Vilfredo Pareto. 2 vols., &vo 
Lausanne: EF. Rouge, 1896 and 1897. 

The scheme of the course contained in M. Pareto’s two volumes 
varies somewhat from that commonly adopted in economic treatises. 
Beginning with an exposition of the principles of the pure theory 
of economics, the author proceeds to clothe the skeleton which he 
thus obtains by introducing the limitations and modifications which 
an examination of the facts of the actual business world requires. 

The statement of the theoretic outlines is clear, and in sub- 
stantial agreement with the views of the modern leaders of English 
economic thought. Abundant foot notes give interpretations into 
mathematical form of the theorems enunciated, and afford to those 
who are able to use this notation the advantage of a brief and 
clear statement of the principles laid down in a form peculiarly 
well adapted for logical examination. 

We then come to the second part of the treatise, comprising by 
far the greater quantity reckoned by pages, which is denominated 
‘“* Applied Political Economy.” In the chapter on ‘“ personal 
capital” we have a study of vital statistics, abundantly furnished 
with tables of figures. Then follows a chapter on money, witha 
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careful analysis of different possible and actual monetary systems, 
and an account of price variations in the past, a chapter on saving 
and one on banks; and vol. 1 concludes with a chapter on les 
capttaux fonciers. 

In the second volume the matter is divided into two parts, the 
first of which deals with the economic organism, a phrase which 
has become somewhat nauseating to English ears by its constant 
misuse. A discussion of social evolution is followed by chapters 

“‘ production,” “ commerce,” and ‘‘ economic crises.” It will 
be seen that the order of the material differs somewhat from that 
in English text-books. The latter part of the volume treats of 
“ distribution and consumption.” This is, on the whole, some- 
what disappointing, except for the exposition of the author’s theory 
concerning his courbe des revenus, which occupies nearly the 
whole of the space. We had hoped for a treatment of distribution 
on some other lines than those adopted. This courbe des revenus 
however, 1s a matter of some importance. M. Pareto conceives 
that he has established from recorded facts that the composition 
of society, so far as the proportions between persons enjoying 
incomes of various amounts is concerned, is practically unvaried as 
we pass from country to country and from age toage. The indus- 
trial army, if we may be allowed to force an analogy, contains 
everywhere and at all times about the same proportions of privates, 
non-commissioned officers, and superior officers in various ranks. 
While we would not propose here to express dissent from that 
view, we doubt whether the English income tax assessments may 
be taken as an accurate and tolerably complete representation of 
the family or individual incomes of the nation. Reflections on 
what these returns are and what they do not even profess to be 
justify such a doubt. Whether the returns from other countries 
and ages are more accurately representative of the real distribution 
of wealth we do not venture to say. One thing M. Pareto has 
done, and that is to point out what kind of information these 
records may contain if properly examined. 


An Hssay on the Present Distribution of Wealth in the United 
States. By Charles B. Spahr, Ph.D. New York, 1897. 180 pp. 

Tt is the opinion of Dr. Spahr that “in matters coming within 
its field, the common observation of common people is more trust- 
worthy than the statistical investigations of the most unprejudiced 
experts.” (Preface). Fortunately, or unfortunately, his conviction 
that there is this more excellent way, has not prevented him from 
pursuing on the whole the familiar course of statistical investi- 
gators. ‘‘Common observation” and ‘‘ common sense” are only 
cited (as on pp. 124, 155) where there is enough of other testimony 
to make the argument complete without them, or (as on p. 14) 
where they are declared untrustworthy. What Dr. Spahr really 
meaut by the assertion of the preface was probably what he states 
on p. 19, that he has learned “to distrust the statistical work of 
those not personally fainiliar with the conditions discussed ’’—a 
distrust with which most of us will sympathise. 

Before dealing with his own country, Dr. Spahr briefly examines 
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the state of things in Europe, especially in England. He gives 
reasons for differing from Mr. Giffen as to the comparative gains 
of the rich classes and the poor by the progress of the last half 
century. ‘‘ We find that less than 2 per cent. of the families of 
the United Kingdom hold aboutthree times as much private property 
as all the remainder, and that 93 per cent. of the people hold less 
than 8 per cent. of the accumulated wealth” (p. 25), whereas in 
1838, according to Porter’s Progress of the Nation, the disproportion 
was less and not greater (p. 17). In America the disproportion 
exists, too,though nearly all American citizens are holders of property, 
in one shape or another, and both the number of millionaires and 
the amount of their wealth have been greatly exaggerated 
(p. 67). ‘Less than half the families in America are property- 
less ; nevertheless, seven-eighths of the families hold but one-eighth 
of the national wealth, while 1 per cent. of the families hold more 
than the remaining 99” (p. 69). 

The second half of the book is devoted to a discussion of the 
relative incomes of various classes, especially capitalists and 
labourers, both here and in the United States, and to a view of 
taxation, both local and national. Dr. Spahr is a defender of the 
much abused property tax (ch. vi, 146 seg.). He considers 
that the indirect taxation from which the Union gets nearly all 
her revenue falls chiefly on the poor. Of the aggregate amount 
raised by the taxes on liquor, tobacco, and sugar (these three 
furnishing nineteen-twentieths of the whole)—the poor pay in the 
case of liquor three-quarters of the total, in the case of tobacco 
two-thirds, while the tax on sugar being per capita is paid in 
greatest part by those who are the greatest part. Hven the tax on 
clothing is paid three-fifths by the poor, and only two-fifths by 
the well-to-do (pp. 142and3). Dr. Spahr’s sketch of the economic 
effects of the abolition of slavery on the distribution of wealth in 
South and North will give new light to many of us (pp. 27—40, 
cf. 147). 

His opinions, even when debateable, are always worth debating, 
for example, that a centralised government tends necessarily to 
favour aggregation of wealth in few hands (p. 27), and that it is 
neither necessary nor desirable, when a State is becoming “ settled,”’ 
that personalty should increase faster than realty (p. 146). The 
book is a small book but a strong book. 


Documents sur la question du Chémage. Office du travail, Ministére 
du commerce, de ’industrie, des postes, et des télégraphes. 398 pp. 
Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1896. 

The body that corresponds in France to the Labour Department 
of our Board of Trade has collected in this stout quarto buff book 
various materials for forming a judgment on the question of the 
unemployed. A Bill is before the Chamber proposing that public 
aid in the form of relief works be granted to those who are unem- 
ployed during industrial crises from no fault of their own. The 
Bill consists of four clauses. The first invites municipalities 
(communes) to reserve for times of exceptional distress such 
works of public utility as can be put off and taken up again 
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without public prejudice—the examples being construction and 
maintenance of roads and drains, clearing and afforesting, dredg- 
ing, and irrigation. The second authorises them to devote for the 
purpose of such works a yearly sum proportioned to the number of 
inhabitants, and to allow these yearly sums, when not needed, to 
accumulate and form a reserve. ‘The third prescribes residence 
as a condition of relief. The fourth lays on the municipal authorities 
the duty of fixing the wages and hours of labour, but prescribes 
that the rate of wages shall be no higher than is customary for 
similar work done under normal conditions. 

The Bill and its preamble (eaposé des motifs) are followed by six 
different documents. There is an analysis (1895) of the method and 
results of the Swiss system of insurance, where the workmen con- 
tribute to the amount insured, but their contributions are supple- 
mented by the State or municipality (pp. 13—44). There is 
much more about the method than about the results, which are 
generally believed to be not entirely encouraging (see p. 39). Similar 
experiments in Italy and Germany are also noticed in this connec- 
tion. 

The second of the six papers is an official memorandum (1895) of 
the Labour Department on the provision made by trades unions for 
members out of work (45—76). The facts for England are drawn 
from the reports of our Labour Department, and occupy the fore- 
most place. There is also a full account of the practice of various 
French unions. 

The third is a similar memorandum (1895), on what we call 
relief works, as carried out in various French Departments (77— 
154). It includes the experiments of the revolutionary govern- 
ment (1789-92), and of the republic of 1848. A long account is 
given of the measures adopted by municipalities at the present 
time, or to speak more strictly from 1890 to 1894. French 
experience is in favour of piecework in such cases, and of limiting 
the hours of labours in such a way that the “unemployed” may 
be able and willing to seek employment of the ordinary sort (153). 
It seems on the whole to have been less unhappy than the English 
experience. The report of our Labour Department on the unem- 
ployed (1893) is quoted at length (155—168), and the history 
is brought down to 1895 (162—173). The United States are dis- 
missed briefly (173—5). Appended to this third document is a 
conspectus of the sums spent on relief works by the principal 
towns in France between 1890 and 1894 inclusive (177—185). 
Then follows the fourth document, which deals with the efforts 
of voluntary associations giving charitable relief under a labour 
test or in labour colonies (187—215). The fifth document (272— 
317), on the statistics of the unemployed, and the sixth (318—383), 
on the causes, are perhaps the most interesting of the whole collec- 
tion. The general conclusions are (304) that the extent and dura- 
tion of the involuntary idleness are very different in different 
trades and professions, at different times of the year, and in dif- 
ferent years of a series, and that they are not the same for different 
countries. The proportion of unemployed per annum is from 2$ to 
10 for the United States, 8 to 9 in Great Britain, and 12 per cent. 
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in France. In spite of the finely traced curves and impressively 
marshalled figures, the thought will occur to many readers that. 
Massachusetts, English, and Belgian statistics as well as French 
cannot be a basis of safe conclusions till they can be made more 
uniform in principle, applied to the same periods, and collected and 
verified with approximately the same thoroughness. 


Statistical and Hconomical Articles in Recent Periodicals. 


Unitep Kinapom— 

EHeonomic Journal. March, 1897—Agrarian Reform in Prussia : 
Prof. L. Brentano. Mr. Chamberlain and Colonial Commerce : 
Kk. B. Murray. British Trade and German Competition : 
A.W. Hilux. spl he «Pores Uheorys Ole Laxamones toy $l. 2)). 
Hdgeworth. The Unemployed Problem in Basle: W. H. 
Dawson. The Silver Question in.the United States: Prof. 
W. Fisher. Some recent Labour Disputes: H. Aves. The 
Recess Committee and remedial legislation for Ireland: The 
Hon. H. Plunkett. 

Economic Review. April, 1897—Agricultural Norway: BR. Hedge 
Wallace. What are the Interests of Shareholders ?: Helen 
Dallas. Moral Limitations of State Interference. IL: H. fF’. B. 
Fell. The Agricultural Labourer: A Reply: J. C. Medd. 


Unirep Srates— 

American Statistical Association Publications. March, 1897— 
Remarks of President Walker at Washington. Vital Statistics 
for the Twelfth United States Census: C. L. Wilbur. The 
Vital Statistics of the Census: W. A. King. General Francis 
A. Walker [Obituary Notice ]. 

Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Scvence. 
May, 1897—Silver in China: 7. Williams. State constitutions 
of the American Revolution: W. C. Webster. 

Journal of Political Economy. March, 1897—Greenbacks and 
the cost of the Civil War: W. CO. Mitchell. Credit Instruments 
in business transactions: D. Kinley. The assessment of l'axes 
in Chicago: BR. H. Whitten. Trade-Union Organisation in the 
United States: W. L. M. King. Hngland’s dominant industrial 
position: C. Zueblin. Francis Amasa Walker: J. L. Laughlin. 
Gold and Silver in Terms of Commodities: H. 8. Meade. 

Political Science Quarterly. March, 1897—James Wilson and 
the Constitution: Prof. A. O. McLaughlin. Four German 
Jurists. III: Prof. M. Smith. The Process of Social Change: 
CO. H. Cooley. Classification in Public Finance: Prof. C. C. 
Plehn. Agricultural Discontent. JII: C. F. Emerick. 

Quarterly Journal of Heonomics. April, 1897—The safety of the 
legal tender Paper: C. F. Dunbar. The Birth-rate in Massa- 
chusetts, 1850-90: F. S. Crum. Co-operative stores in the 
United States: H. Cummings. The steadily appreciating 
standard: C. M. Walsh. The taxation of sugar in the United 
States, 1789-1861: C. S. Griffin. 
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Unirep Srares—Contd. 
Yale Review. May, 1897—Limits* of Constitutional Law: 7. 
Thacher.. Street Railways and their relation to the Public: 
C. H. Curtis. The Rationale of Congressional Extravagance : 
R. Ogden. The Massachusetts Farmer and Taxation: C. 8S. 
Walker. 


FRANCE" = 
Annales de’ Kcole Libre des Sciences Politiques, 1897— 

March — Un ménage royal au commencement du siécle 
(1794-1820): O. La Chevre. Louis Blanc et la Commission 
du Luxembourg: G. Cahen. 

May—les finances espagnoles: Rh. G. Lévy. La Chine, 
Angleterre et la Russie en Asie centrale: I’. Grenard. De 
état présent et prochain de Vouvrier américain (to be 
continued): H. Levasseur. 

Journal des Economistes, 1897— 7 

April—Le “ Negro Problem” aux Ktats-Unis: G. de Molinari. 
Les chambres de compensation et les caisses de liquidation 
(continued in June): G. Frangois. Le referendum au point 
de vue économique: V. Pareto. 

May—WL’Assemblée constituante et les Biens du Clergé: C. 
Gomel. Le Solidarisme, la Science économique et les 
Doctrines sociales: H. Léon. Sur la Théorie Marxiste de 
la valeur: G, Sorel. 

June—Lettres inédites de J. B. Say. Commerce extérieur et 
fluctuations du change: A. Raffalovich. Notes sur les 
Htats-Unis: A. Viallate. 

Journal de la Société de Statistique de Paris, 1897— 

April—Les bénéfices comparés du travail et du capital dans 
Vaccroissement des richesses depuis 50 ans. (Tableaux) : 
F. de Flax. Statistique des sociétés savantes: Dr. J. 
Bertillon. Mouvement de la population de la France en 1895. 

May—De la classification et du rédle de la statistique parmi 
les sciences sociales (concluded in June number): RR. de la 
Grasserte. Les émissions et remboursements en 1896 
d’obligations de chemins de fer: A. Neymarck. 

June—De Vinégalité de la répartition des bénéfices du travail 
et du capital dans l’accroissement de la richesse depuis 
50 ans: CO. Juglar. Le mouvement des billets de la Banque 
de France: A. Neymarck. Chronique de statistique sur les 
questions ouvriéres et les assurances sur la vie: M. Bellom. 

La Réforme Sociale. Nos.— 

28—La réforme des droits de succession: A. Svmonin. Le 
minimum de salaire en Belgique (concluded in No. 29): 
LL. Le Foyer. 

29—Une citadelle socialiste—Le Vooruit de Gand (concluded 
in No. 30): J. Van den Heuvel. Pourquoi la criminalité 
monte en France et baisse en Angleterre (concluded im 
No. 30): H. Rostand. 

30—Voyage social en Allemagne: G. Blondel. Les marchés 
a livrer fictifs (continued in No. 51): A. Parsant. 
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France—Oontd. 7 
La Réforme Sociale. Nos.—Contd. 

32—La vie au Transvaal.—Le cafre ouvrier dans les mines d’or 
(concluded in No.33): P.le Play et G.Verstraete. L’impot global: 
et l’inquisition fiscale dans l'état d’Ohio: BR. de Kerallain. 

33—L’arrét dans la population frangaise, ses causes dans le 
passé, ses effets dans l’avenir: A. des Cilleuls. ; 

Revue @ Economie Politique, 1897— 

March—La loi de Gresham et ses rapports avec le Bimétal- 
hisme: H. D, Macleod. Frappe clandestine et frappe libre: 
M. Rochussen. Corrélations financiéres de indice cépha- 
lique: G. de Lapouge. 

April—Quelques fabriques modéles en Angleterre: A.S. Levetus. 
Etatisation de la boulangerie: V. Till. Le travail du 
Dimanche en Belgique et Tétat des législations étrangéres 
sur la matiére (continued in May): H. Dubois. La durée du 
travail dans l’industrie francaise de 1820 4 1870: CU. Rist. 

May—Etude critique sur le troisisme volume du “Capital” 
de Karl Marx: L. Winiarsky. La loi de Voffre et la 


monnaie: A. Landry. 


G ERMANY— 
Archiv fiir Sozale Glesetzgebung und Statistik. Band 10, 1897-— | 
Heft 3—Die neuen statistischen Hrhebungen tber Arbeits- 
losigkeit in Deutschland: Dr. G. Schanz. Die Wiener 
Enquéte tiber Frauenarbeit: Dr. LD. Schiller. Das Frauen- 
stimmrecht in England: Lily Braun. Die Versorgung der 
Arbeiterwittwen und-Waisen in Deutschland: H. von 
Frankenberg. 

Heft 4—Das Sweatingsystem in der Konfektion und die 
Vorschiage der Kommission ftir Arbeiterstatistik: Dr. A. 
Weber. Der Entwurf zur Abanderung der deutschen 
Gewerbeordnung: Dr. C. Neuburg. Das osterreichische 
Heimatrecht und seine Reform: Dr. J. Redlich. 

Heft 5—Der Hamburger Strike von 1896-97: Dr. F. Tonnies. 
Die Stellung der Heimarbeiter im Deutschen Gewerberecht : 
M. von Schulz. Die Statistik der Unfall-, Invaliditats-, 
Alters- und Krankenversicherung im Deutschen Reich fir 
das Jahr 1894: Dr. H. Lange. 

Jahrbuch fir Gesetzgebung, Verwaltung, S§c., Heft 2, 1897—Aussen- 
handel und Valutaschwankungen: K. Helfferich. Uber den 
wirtschaftlichen Hntwickelungsgang Bulgariens: M. Stréll. 
Die Lage des Bauernstandes in Rumanien. LEinfliisse des 
Lebensraums auf die Gestaltung der Bevélkerungsverhalt- 
nisse im Herzogtum Braunschweig: f. W. R. Zimmermann. 
Bericht tiber die 16 Jahresversammlung des Deutschen 
Vereins fir Armenpflege und Wohlthatigkeit: H. Minsterberg. 
Die Arbeiterversicherung in den europaischen Staaten: F. 
Berghoff-Ising. Die Carl Zeiss-Stiftung, ein Beitrag zur 
Fortbildung des grossindustriellen Arbeitsrechts: J. Pierstorf. 
Die Wahrheit im Streik der Hafenarbeiter und Seeleute in 
Hamburg im Jahre 1896-97. 
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GermMany— Contd. 

Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalokonomie und Statistik, 1897— 

March—Zur Bevolkerungsgeschichte des Altertums: J. Beloch. 
Die Statistik der Arbeitseinstellungen: V. Mataja. Die 
Entwickelung des Brennereibetriebes im deutschen Brannt- 
weinsteuergebiete von 1831-94. Verungliickungen auf 
deutschen und englischen Hisenbahnen. Die agrarstatis- 
tischen Hrhebungen in den Vereinigten Staaten von Nord- 
amerika: J. Conrad. 

April—Ueber die Frequenz der deutschen Universitaéten in 
fritherer Zeit: I. Hulenburg. Die Preise in den Jahren 
1895 und 1896 verglichen mit den Vorjahren. Japans 
wirtschaftliche Kulturentwickelung und sein Preisniveau : 
J. Wernicke. 

May—Der Ausstand der Hamburger Hafenarbeiter 1896-97: 
R. Ehrenberg. Ueber die Theorie einer “ kollektivistischen ”’ 
Geschichtswissenschaft: I’. Rachfahl. Die landwirtschaft- 
liche Verschuldung im Grossherzogtum Oldenburg: P. 
Kollmann. Die Bedeutung des Reichsinvalidenfonds fiir 
den preussischen Kommunalkredit: W. Kahler. Ueber die 
Méelichkeit eines Wertmasses: L. Fick. 

Vierteljahrshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs, 1897. Heft 2— 
Die EHinwirkung der Versicherungs-Gesetzgebung auf die 
Armenpflege. Produktion der Bergwerke, Salinen und Hiitten, 
1896. Verkehr auf den deutschen Wasserstrassen 1872-95. 
Verkehr im Kaiser-Wilhelm-Kanal wahrend des Ktatsjahres 
1896-97. Die Bevolkerung nach der Volkszahlunge vom 
2 Dezember, 1895. Zur Statistik der Krankenversicherung 
(1895 und 1890-95). Auswirtiger Handel des deutschen 
Zollgebiets im Jahre 1896. 


AUSTRIA— 
Statistische Monatschrift, 1897— 

January Heft—Hrnteergebnis der wichtigsten Kornerfrichte 
im Jahre 1896. Der Clearing- und Giro-Verkehr in 
Oesterreich-Ungarn und im Auslande (concluded in next 
number): Dr. H. Rauchberg. Die Feuer- und Hagelschaden 
Oesterreichs und deren Versicherung in den Jahren 1891, 
1892, und 18938, im Vergleiche mit den Vorjahren: K. Kraft. 

February-March Heft—Die statistischen Ergebnisse der Land- 
tagswahlen des Jahres 1895 und 1896. Die Reorganisation 
der Statistik der Bevolkerungsbewegung: Mewnzingen. 


lTtaLy— 
Giornale degli Hconomisti, 1897— 

April—L’elemento soggittivo nella teoria del valore : V. Crocint. 
Lo sviluppo della rete ferroviaria degli Stati Uniti e le sue 
variazioni (continued in next number): L. Barberis. Della 
base economica della storia (continued in June): A. Contento. 

June—Le modificazioni alla imposta sui redditi di ricchezza 
mobile: A. De Vite de Marco. Osservazioni sulle “ Moditi- 
cazioni alle vigenti leggi sull’ istruzione pubblica” proposte 
dal ministro Gianturco: M. Pantaleont. 
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SwITZERLAND— 
Journal de Statistique Suisse. 1897— 

Inef. 1—Die Zahl der Studenten und Zuhoren an den schweiz. 
Universitaten und Akademien im Winter 1895-96 und im 
Sommer 1896. Die todlichen Ungliicksfalle in der Schweiz 
wihrend des Jahres 1895. Die Ferienkolonien fiir arme 
Schulkinder in der Schweiz in den Jahren 1891-95. Die 
freiwilliigen Armenerziehungsvereine der Schweiz: K. 
Schweizer. Wesen und Ziele der modernen Arbeiterschutz- 
gesetzgebung: Dr. N. Reichesberg. Dr. Ernst Engel. 

Lief. 2— SSPE age RE Unfallversicherung auf Gegenseitig- 
keit: Dr. H. Wegmann. Die Wolkewirtechatiliche Bedeutung 
der Ss hvenl horn atte fiir die Schweiz: Dr. H. Anderegg. 


—Quarterly List of Additions to the Library. 


Additions to the Library during the Quarter ended 15th June, 1897, 
arranged alphabetically under the following heads:—(a) Foreign 
Countries ; (b) India and Colonial Possessions ; (c) United Kingdom 
and its Divisions; (d) Authors, &c.; (e) Societies, &e. (British) ; 
(f) Periodicals, de. (British). 





Donations. 


By whom Presented 
(when not purchased). 








(a) Foreign Countries. 
Argentine Republic— 
Commerce extérieur argentin. Année 1896. No. 92.] The Director-Gene- 


Importation et Exportation en 1895 et 1896 ............ ral of Statistics 
Tigiene. Anales del Departamento Nacional ba The D A t 
(Current numbers) x.4,.irises..vecsctnnee eater tee eee ant sag he 
Mendoza. Higiene aplicada. Saneamiento de la Pro-] The Provincial 
vincia de Mendoza por el Dr. E. R. Coni. Paste, Health Depart- 
la. BVO> BLBOG Se. ue acpen eoce eran eshte eae ace ee % ment 


Tucuman. Anuario de Estadistica de la Provincia de 


: : a . The Provincial Sta- 
crime tsi» ph ge oes al aio 1895. Diagrams, cial Sta 


tistical Bureau 


DET OLBTBHNOV On Seine ete aa Set cee 
Puehee Ayres (City). Monthly Return of Municipal] The Municipal Sta- 
Statistics. (Current numbers) Be tees eit he Pat eae oe ae tistical Bureau 


Austria-Hungary — 

Ackerbau-Ministeriums. Statistisches Jahrbuch fir The Ministry of Aga 
1895. Heft 2. Der Bergwerksbetrieb csterreichs si eel Mpc e 
CaM Wie c Bel oie athe Bs Od © ep eae aay Sn culture 

“ Austria.” Archiv fiir Gesetzgebung arse Statistik The Statistical De- 
auf den Gebieten der Gewerbe, des Handels vad partment, Ministry 
der Schiffahrt. (Current numbers.) 8vo. ............ of Commerce 

Ausweis tiber die monatl. Durchschnittspreise von 
Weizen, Korn, Gerste, Hafer, und Mais in Markt- 
orten. (Current numbers.) Sheets ................ce0 

Consulats-Behérden. Jahresberichte der k. und k.)} 


The Central Statisti- 
cal Commission 


ésterr.-ungar. (Current numbers.) 8V0. ......... | The Statistical De- 
Handel. Statistische Ubersichten betreffend den} partment, Ministry 
auswirtigen, des ésterr.-ungar. Zollgebiets. (Current | of Commerce 


mionthly MUMbEVS) Weecscecestove.ceceeess eee tock Era eehonereeey ies id 
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Donations—Contd. 





Dunations. 


By whom Presented 
(when not purchased). 


(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Austria-Hungary— Contd. 
Handels. Statistik des auswirtigen, des dsterr.-ungar. 
oles Jahre 1895. Band 3, Vormerkverkehr, Phe Statistical’ De- 
TLigel REI eTE*, etc gi Mia Mme gee teks Ie re Eas = Se nee ey Ame 
Handelsbewegung. Berichte tiber die, sowie Bewer- 
tung der im Jahre 1895 ein- und ausgefiihr ten Waren 
des ésterr.-ungar. Zollgebiets. Sree hin eee 
Oesterreichische Staatshaushalt in 1893 und 1894........ r} 
Rechtspflege. Statistik der, 1893. Heft 2. Ergebnisse 
RPEHTC OFICU ENN OF LAINE OViGtrs eee acter cre retty feacresensti nsenooer tse 
Rechtspflege. Statistik der, 1894. Heft 5, Civil- 
gerichtliche Depositenwesen, Cumulativen Waisen- | The Central Statisti- 


partment, Ministry 
of Commerce 








CET TIMOR GS, BRIE St Senrabe ma tolree orb apt Oho Ani bau Sob { cal Commission 
Sparcassen. Statistik der, fiir 1894..............ccsscssseseees 
Statistische Monatschrift. (Current numbers) ............ 
Verkehrs. Statistik des, fiir 1894 und 1895. Abth. 1. 

Landstrassen, Wasserstrassen, Flussschiffahrt. ........_) 


Residenzstadt Budapest. Jahrgang i, 1894. (Mit 

Riickblicken auf die Jahre 1874-93.) La. 8vo......... 
Briinn. Statistischer Wochenbericht ... der Landes- 

hauptstadt Briinn. (Current weekly ‘numbers) of Je Bare unas 
Prague. Bulletins hebdomadaires et trimestriels | The Municipal Sta- 


Budapest. Statistisches Jahrbuch der Haupt- und The Municipal Sta- 
tistical Bureau 


la ville et communes-faubourgs. (Current nuni- faticA Binrcau 
BeOS ee oT etre cc ncas cates etic ie ssecas tiaed tare Girniae 
Belgium— 
Chemins de Fer, Postes, Télégraphes, Téléphones et 
Marine. Compte-rendu des opérations pean Mr. J. S. Keltie 
Pao Se mPeO es Ge LOU cagicins ecncstined atheros ares. ebeeodndvansetings 
Commerce spécial avec les pays étrangers en ce qui 


The Bureau of Gene- 
concerne les principales marchandises. Bulletin 


ral Statistics 


mensuel du. (Current numbers.)  4t0. eros 

Mines de Belgique. Annales des, Année 1897. Tome ii, | The Administration 
livraison 2. Plates, 8vo.. ..... of Mines 

Travail. Revue du Travail publiée ‘par "POffice du. 1 The Belgian Labour 
(Current monthly numbers.) 870. 1... .sccescsesrosssoeees Departinent 

Brussels— 


Annuaire Démographique et Tableaux Statistiques | 
des causes de Décés. 35° année, 1896. Dia- | 
ES Lek ie scan IN: Ste See Oa a ore RO eS PER RR . 

Bulletins hebdomadaires et trimestriels de statistique | 
démographique et sanitaire. (Current num- | 
ID CD eee eee hedama ts Coan tlognsvsnenss sate lfyetealsaciate yes J) 

Hasselt. Verslag over Bestuur en Toestand der 
Gen coatealen cisse. es OY Ost hee aioe Mea tasciscryec der } ea 


Dr. E. Janssens 


Bulgaria— 
Mouvement commercial avec les pays étrangers. 
Mouvement de la navigation par ports. Prix | The Statistical Bu- 


moyens dans les principales villes. (Current monthly reau 
Cre LO ACA aie BEES ead a ig ama ne ela el Alene a 
Chile— 


Sinopsis Estadistica y Jeografica de la Republica en : 
THOSE Sr M TOD, ee ct cacstates ei ncn } Mr. J. 8. Keltie 


A 4, Miscellanea. [June, 
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Donations. (when not purchased). 








(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
China— 
Customs Gazette. Oct.—Dec., 1896. 4to. we. f) 
Decennial Reports on the Trade, Navigation, Indus- | 
tries, &c., of the Ports open to Foreign Commerce | 8 
in China and Corea, .and on. the condition and { 
development of the Treaty Port Provinces, 1882-91. 


r Robert Hart, 
Bart., G.C.M.G. 


Hirst issue: «Maps; Wor 400. Lier ce si 
Denmark— 
Communications de Statistique. 3° Série. Tome 17.] The Statistical Bu- 
Sv0, SUBOT Sos cccdetr peters scashtys areca eee tetra reau 


Nationalékonomisk Tidskrift, 1897. (Current numbers) es shel Oe 
conomy Society 
Esypt— ; 
Comité de Conservation des Monuments de I] Art 
Arabe, Exercice 1895. Procés-Verbaux des Séances, +} The Committee 


Base. 712. Plates: PS Vor tiie maine cee tek 
Commerce extérieur. Bulletin mensuel du. (Current | The Director- Gene- 
THAIN DELS). sease-ch vesneotterenete eect eben tte eae eaeee ies eect ral of Customs 


Dette Publique. Compte-Rendu des Travaux de la 
Commission de la, pendant 1896. 21¢ année. 8vo. | The Ministry of Fi- 


Finances. Compte général de Vadministration des nance 
Hinances pour. l’ixercice 1896.% Vol. Taz ea nn. 
Sanitaires, &c. Bulletin hebdomadaire del’ Administra- | The Health Depart- 
tion des Services. (Current numbers) ...... J... ment 
France— 
Agriculture. Bulletin du Ministére de 1’. Année) The Ministry of 
1897..°"{ Current bers) ee ieee eee Agriculture 
Annuaire Statistique de la France. xvi® volume. | The French Labour 

1805-96 me SvOi cs. i.tescrsert: sseesessssecnsrensregersucegcenssssuenarsnans Department 
cae Général de l’Exercice 1897. 15 parts. 4to. Aided ae ee 
Chemins de Fer Francais. Statistique des, au 31 Déc., | The Ministry of Pub- 

1895. Documents principaux. Maps, 4to. ........ lic Works 
Commerce de la France. Documents Statistiques. 

Purchased 

(Current monthly numbers) chckticseeetweceresen cee 
Finances, Ministére des. Bulletin de Statistique et Wheat Ministry-of Ii 

de Législation comparée. (Current monthly num- : er ean 

TICS acy otters wee Seneca ana rent en eet man nee ae 
Travail. Bulletin de Office du. (Current monthly ) 

MUM Des) OVO, Se cree mee Cae een eget raees sc. tacaee | d : 
Documents sur la question du Chémage. 4to. 1896.... + we pene ea 
Statistique des gréves et des recours 4 la conciliation | ae 

et & Varbitrage survenus pendant 1896. 8vo. ........ d 
Colonies— 

Saint Pierre et Miguelon, Annuaires des Iles, pour 

BOB As By Ot rer ee Pe neta aerate Stood Novice rcenesgacdeceee ; 

Guadeloupe et Dépendances. Annuaire de la. iss mrotwer ite 

Annbe PSST raster, terres ccatesssterstarescaenticen: 
Economiste Francais. (Current weekly numbers)........ The Editor 
Journal des Economistes. (Current monthly numbers) - 


Monde Economique. (Current weekly numbers) ............ i 
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(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
France— Contd. 
Polybiblion. Revue Bibliographique Universelle. Par- 
ties Littéraire et Technique. (Current monthly } The Editor 
LIVERIS1 Scie) Poly. Bee RM eo Re tees aon ©, COMMENTS Cres Saee Bae 
Questions Diplomatiques et Coloniales. Revue de j 
Politique Saas, T° année, Nos. 3—5. 1897. ae The Publisher 


Réforme Sociale. (Current numbers) .......cceccecseereeeees The Editor 
Rentier. Journal Financier Politique. (Current 
numbers) ......: PER ROA esRaPOR: 101d tae trarh dean se MEISE 4 
Revue d’ Economie Politique. (Current monthly numbers) fe 
Revue Géographique internationale. (Current numbers) a 
Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques. Annales. (Current reer a er 
CEPA TES a B Re toeh Bue on Her ashy Coonpe Meine fet in Lee Soe Sra cis uu 
Musée Social. Circulaires. (Current numbers.) 4to..... ij 
Société de Statistique de Paris. Journal. (Current The Societ 
TMOULDT Y UM bers.) Miuetetene heer ee tecenhte lt cceesan diet es ull akbie } pporiens, 
Germany— 
Aemtliche Nachrichten des Reichs- Versicherungsamts. 
No. 3. Ato. 1897... sete The Imperial As- 
Geschiiftsbericht des Reichs-Ver sicherungsamts fir surance Bureau 


das Jahr 1896 ( (a) Unfallversicherung). 4to. ... 

Berufs- und Gewerbezihlung vom 14 Juni, 1895. The I “ial Statis 
Berufsstatistik fiir das Reich im Ganzen. Theil 1. Fs raat Pade 
Crossetactbe Abo ULB Te icccasccesety.t he suse teeee ns nanaseeedoek timiercy ae. 

Deutsches Handels-Archiv. Jan.—Dec., 1896. 12 parts. Mr. J. 8. Keltie 

Handel des deutschen Zollgebiets. Monatliche Nach- ) 
weise iiber den Auswirtigen. (Current numbers).... | 

Krankenversicherung. Statistik der, im Jahre 1894. | The Imperial Statis- 


DOUCET et Gio sees styrene ete oes toned Aca sanraleats | tical Bureau 
Vierteljahrshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. 
Jabrrang 1807)" Heft 2° 4ton anni, .oteseivethessks y 
Prussia— 
Geburten, Eheschliessungen und Sterbefille wihrend ) 
1895. Diagrams, 1c) elie ene ner pe ee ea ee eee 
Trrenanstalten im _ preussischen Staate wihrend | The Royal Prussian 
VBR AOL FAROE acts caleceacen seccoacscbeaeob ws aineeerotebeee whaaesan sy Statistical Bureau 
Zeitschrift des K. Preussischen Statistischen 
Bureaus. Vierteljahrsheft 4, 4to., 1896....00.0.. a 
Berlin— 
Eheschliessungen, Geburten, Sterbefille, und Witte- 
rung. (Current weekly and monthly numbers)... | The Municipal Sta- 
Lohnverhiltnisse im Land-Verkehrs- Gewerbe, 1895, tistical Bureau 


und in der chemischen Industrie, 1893. 2 parts, 4to. 
Dresden. Wochen-Berichte des Statistischen Amtes \ 


der Stadt? (Current numbers \a>. sein fake tsetse 2 
Frankfort— 

Civilstand. Tabellarische Uebersichten betreffend 

den, der Stadt im Jahré 1896. 8V0. wees ag 

Mittheilungen aus der Handelskammer. (Current) The °“Chamber of 

UA UEIICOS). Gi vetaon Meee seer cata. Mebane aoe MAG iat Commerce, : 
Hanover. Monatsberichite des Statistischen Amts| The Municipal Sta- 

der Stadt. (Current numbers)... tistical Bureau 


Archiv fiir Soziale -Gesetzgebung und Statistik. gale r 
Bang se rercerc Wndidan LBO7 icles weak } The Publisher | 
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(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Germany— Contd. 
Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung, Verwaltung und Volks- The Edi 
wirtschaft im Deutschen Reich. Heft 2. 1897 .... ne EOLLOr 
Jahrbticher fir Nationalékonomie und Statistik. ; 
} The Publisher 


(Current monthly: nmbers) 1.1.2... oseseceersesecencesere 
Greece— 
Bulletin mensuel du Commerce spécial avec les pays | The Statistical Bu- 
étrangers,. ¢(Current. numbers)... nee ae J vreau 
Italy— 
Bollettino di Legislazione e Statistica Doganale e Com- ) 
merciale. (Current monthly numbers) ...........c 


Bollettino Sanitario, Direzione Generale dell’ Amminis- 
trazione Civile. (Current monthly numbers) ........ ! 
Commercio speciale di Importazione e di Esportazione. 
Statistica del, (Current monthly numbers) ............ 
Flezioni generali politiche, 21 e 28 Marzo, 1897. . The Director-Gene- 
Statistica delle. 8vo......... ea ARPANSA ( ral of Statistics 
‘Popolazione. Movimento dello Stato Civile. ee 
1895. 8vo. ...... ERASE try nee rhs Were ty seeeee | 
Scioperi. Statistica degli, avvenuti nell’ Industria e 
nell’ Agricoltura durante 1895. SV... 
Societa cooperative. Statistica delle, Societa coopera- 
tive di Consumo al 31 Dec., 1895. 8V0. «0... ees J 
L’Economista. (Current weekly numbers) ...........000 The Editor 
Giornale degli Economisti. (Current monthly num- 
DOTS) .scsscsessscscsvssssessnessnenervencnsscrsssensssseacsesssereseseseseseseeenes 








9 


Mexico— 2 mene 
Estadistica Fiscal. Datos relativos. (Current monthly | The Statistical Bu- 


TLUMDETS) o...-ssesesesesecsesesenerenevensesessscnsseveseneeecseetsesgeasesan ces reau 


Netherlands— 
Bevolking. Statistiek van den Loop der, van Neder-)} The Department of 
land over 1894, 8V0....sesessssseeeeesnsteneeseesnetstessnscevenens the Interior 
Caisse d’Epargne Postale des Pays-Bas. Extrait du THe T) Peckemor Post 
Rapport concernant le service de la, en 1895. to. On SS ines 
Rijkspostspaarbank. Verslag betrekkelijk den diensti ae 
der, 1895. Diagrams. 4t0. ssc 
Geboorten. Statistiek der, en der sterfte naar den 
leeftijd en de oorzaken van den dood. (Current 
monthly numbers) .......... sesesseeeseeensenseeaneanecsseanenanens paren 
Maandcijfers en andere periodieke opgaven . . . Uitge- } 
even door de Centrale Commissie voor de Statistiek. 
Jaar 1896, Nos. ‘7 and 82 S00. 1.00.0. .s.cecsessosseovasn res 
Staten van de In-, Uit-, en Doorgevoerde voornaamste | 
Handelsartikelen. (Current monthly numbers) _... | 
Tables de Mortalité pour le Royaume des Pays-Bas. 
Déduites des observations pendant 1880-90, avec un 
appendice sur la méthode rationelle de construire 
les Tables de Mortalité. par A. J. Van Pesch, 
Diagrams. 460. L897 cscs csssseesereereensneeerereens seseee 
Verslag van de werkzaamheden der Centrale Commissie 
your de Uiauatiok igieey, aero eee emia 5 


The Department of 
the Interior 


The Central Statisti- 
cal Commission 


bs ae 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Netherlands— Contd. 
Amsterdam. Bulletins mensuels et Bulletin recapi- | The Municipal Sta- 


tulatir, amines LSIGH Tia Abor nal ieee eee ncscaees ag tistical Bureau 
Norway— 
Annuaire Statistique de la Norvége, 1896 .......... see ) 


Chemins de fer publics, 1895-96. (254) wise cecessesevees 
Etat sanitaire et médical pour 1893. (252) ............ 
Instruetion publique. Statistique pour 1893. (261) 
Justice civile. Statistique pour 1894. (257) ......... 
Justice criminelle. Statistique pour 1893. (260) .... 
Recensement 1 Jan., 1891. Professions avec l’indica- 

tion de lage et de Vétat civil. (259)... cesseneees 
Recrutement. Statistique du, pour 1895. (256)........ c 
Statistique sociale et du travail. Les revenus et les 

fortunes dans la Norvége en 1891. (255.) Fabriques 





The Central Statis- 
tical Bureau 











de pate de bois 1892-93. (258). occ. cece sitecceneen 
Successions, faillites et biens pupillaires. Tableaux 
des ABSA! S258.) varrreccercocetecctoserntvocderttbegesttaneaateetons 
Journal du Bureau Central de Statistique. 14° 
BN DEC LI SOGG, 2, ve aissatesersvrieteritetct kes Lees tae J) 
Portugal— 


Recensement de la population au 1° Décembre, 1890. 
Vol. i. Feux-Population de séjour habituelet popu- | The Bureau of 


tion de fait; sexe, naturalité, état civil, et instruc- General Statistics 
tion, Diagrams, Svonn 1696 noi ie. eidersecsesets-s 
Roumania— 
Buletinul Lunar al Miscarei Populatiunei in Orasele | The Statistical Bu- 
Romaniei. (Current monthly numbers)  ............0. reau 
Bucharest— 
Anuarul Statistic al Oragului Bucuresci, pe anul 
L895) Dia prameger SVOl Sie cencnscs corset setesvss sen sdegesee The Municipal Sta- 
Buletin statistic Lunar al Orasului Bucuresci. tistical Bureau 
ATI LOO te VACOtes re ROO Oe otetrieroktere 
Russia— ; 
Bulletin russe de statistique financiére et de législation. ; 
(Current monthly numbers.) La. 8V0. eee eee pe DESRer 


Commerce extérieur de la Russie par la mad The Department of 
d’Europe. Bulletin mensuel (current numbers) .... Customs 
Prices. Diagram-maps showing prices of rye and oatsin | Department of Com- 
European Russia. (Current monthly numbers.) Sheets merceand Industry 
Recensement général de la Population, 1897. Recueil) 
de toutes les formes et instructions employées et 
note sur les principes adoptés pour le premier an rg 
recensement conceal 2 Soles EOKP L189 7 298.4. E Deg moni Seats 
Récolte de 1896. Resultats généraux de la. La récolte 
des céréales d’hiver et d’été comparée 4 la récolte de 
1895 et a la moyenne de 1891-95, AtO. .....eeeserseseeee J 
Finland-— 
Annuaire Statistique. 18° année, 1897. 8vo. ....... 
Caisse d’épargne de Finlande. Apercu des, 1886-90. | The Central Statisti- 
Recensement de la population de Helsingfors, &c., cal Bureau 
TSO Mie 0 2 BV Ca eating eevee Melncwetien veatedeol..s 


tical Committee 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Russia— Contd. 
Société de Géographie de Finlande. Bulletin de la, 


Fennia, Nos. 12 and 18. Maps and plates, Syo. econ The Society 


Servia— 
Instruction publique. Statistique de I’, pendant] The Statistical Bu- 
1889-90. ., Diagrams, doc. | Abo. Aan eerie reau 
Siam— 


aoe and Exports of Siam, 1894-95. 57 pp., 8vo. | Mr. J. S. Keltie 


POCO H OHHH HHH OOOO OOS SESE HET OEETE OEE OE EO LETHE SHEET IPF ES EOE OED HSE ETOH ESS 


Spain— 
Comercio Exterior. Resumenes mensuales de la 
Estadistica del. (Current numbers) .........c:ccsseeee The Director-Gene- 
Estadistica general del Comercio exterior de Espafia ral of Customs 
en 1895. La. Ato,” 18974 ..36...cestens i dae Wetoseae See 
Sociedad Geogrdafica de Madrid— 
Boletin. (Current monthly numbers) «uu... 
Revista de Geografia colonial y mercantil. No. af The Society 
LEO Tyo BY Os :Suisontte cite eee aoe ee eee 
Sweden— 


Bidrag till Sveriges Officiela Statistik :— 





B. Riattsvisendet, 1895. (Judicial) ..,.......cee +) 

D. Fabriker och Manufakturer, 1895. (Factories) 

EH. | Sjotart, 1805 Shippmig) en ee 

G. Haénevarden, 1895.9 (Prisons) .7ins.1nee ae 

K. Kelso-och Sjukvarden, 1895. (Lunacy)............ 

N. Jordbruk och Boskapsskétsel, 1895. (Agriculture) 

P. Undervisningsvisendet, 1894-96. (2 parts). | The Central Statis- 

(TEducation) ov £.1 sede. -sstgs<, des male tbat ty debates ee nae r tical Bureau 


Q. Statens Dominer, 1895. (Forests, ) Maps, 
with appendix. (De Vinfluence des foréts sur le | 
climatide la Suede.) “Mans, Ge. 7. .,c6.0ceester 

Y. Sparbanksstatistik, Postsparbanken, 1895. 
(Post Office Savings Banks) ............ccccce ssceecesesnevees 

Statistisk Tidskrift. Heft 1, 8vo. 1897 vues a 








Switzerland— 
Annuaire Statistique de la Suisse. 6° année, 1896. 
Atlas graphique et statistique de la Suisse, 1897. 
Diagrams Ot: By Ouse aaron Lacs) cbt 
Assurances. Rapport du Bureau Fédéral des, sur les 
Entreprises privées en matiére d’ Assurances en 1895. 


The Federal Statis- 
tical Bureau 


The Federal Assur- 
ance Bureau 


Diagrams}. AGO. & ipa teretetess Wie. Baueicks...catheaj doaces telah 
Bulletin démographique et sanitaire suisse. (Current Phat Federal’ Statie- 
Weekly NUMbETS) ...s..cs.sseesocsorecesssreseascssonnsseceesenncsesseanes Po ba Es 
Journal de statistique suisse. 1897. Livr.1, 2. Ato. Ee tas ta 


United States— 
Agriculture. World’s markets for American Products. 
Vol. i: Great Britain and Ireland, German Empire, | The Department of 
France, Canada, Vol. ii: Netherlands, cp Sut he Agriculture 
Norway, Sweden. Gy0. 1 2890.0) ceatascta sso heen. 
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United States— Contd. 
Census, 1890— 
Report on the Insane, Feeble-minded, Deaf, Dumb, } 
and und, 1800... Diagrams, Ato. 2... Gigi eles Paar a Ty ike 
Report on Vital and Social Statistics, 1890. Part 2: > a decor: eee 
Vital Statistics, cities of 100,000 population and | ars 
upward. Part 4: Statistics of Deaths. 2 vols. 


J 
Consular Reports. (Current monthly numbers.) 8vo. i Re ow aa. 


tistics, Department. 
of State 


Review of the World’s Commerce, Introductory to 
commercial relations of the United States with 
Foreign Countries during 1895-96. 8vo. 

Condition of the Treasury of the United States, 

1575-96.) 30 Di, Giacrame Oy Oe tn. et soe. 

Debt. Monthly-Statements of the Public, and of Cash 
in Treasury. (Current numbers.) Sheets................ - 

Gold, Silver, and Notes, &c., in Circulation, and | The Secretary of the 
Changes in Money and Bullion in the Treasury. r Treasury 
Monthly Statements. (Current numbers.) Sheets. 

Finances. Annual Report of Secretary of Treasury 
on state of, for year ending 30th June, pes 
(full report). Diagrams, 8vo. ...... ae 

Finance and Commerce. Monthly ‘Summary, “of, } 
(Surrentinumbers.) > -4lo,.15,.di eet Bee | The mai of Sta- 

Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United Shaan ie tenes ca 
States for the year ending 30th June, 1896. Vol. i, gt oe Sage! 


Chee tenes eer sues 





parts land 2. Vol. ii, parts land 2. 4 vols., map | EAS PA 
SpA CAR TAINGS gtk Oty Biel ody oy. ukcc og reat tee ia ome 

Labor. Bulletin of the Department of. (Current num- 5 
Dee ye avs aces rare Gtk vais Bares Sarat. tte N ERY Ot, 


The Commissioner of 


Labor. 8th Special Report of the Commissioner dt re ae 


The Housing of the Working People [in the United 
States and abroad]. Plans, &c. 8vo. 1898............ 

Mineral Resources of the United States, 1895. 2 vols. 
La. 8vo., diagrams, &c. .... .......... ; 

Money and Prices i in Foreign Countries, a a series of re- 
ports on currency systems of various nations in their | The Department of 
relation to prices of commodities and wages of labor. State 
(Special Consular Reports, vol. xiii, part 2.) 8vo. 1897 

Connecticut. State Board of Health. 19th Annual 
Report of the Board, with Registration Report for 
1895. Diagrams, 8vo. "Also Monthly Bulletms. (Cur- 
BPA SILENT WT Bcd ce Retiree nec Pe gpscingt ans dg ngas Cai odira 

Maine. Bureau of Industrial and Labor Statistics.] The Bureau of 
10th Annual Report for 1896. 8V0 oo eee Labor 

Massachusetts— 

State Board of Arbitration and Conciliation. 11th ] 
Annual Beport for 1896. BVA kta .rtesasnenesexters i eae OES. 
Metropolitan Water Board. Second Annual Report 





=} Me, J. 8S. Keltie 


The Board of Health 


for 1896. Maps, 8vo ........ SPE VO 8 OS58 Nec ED ® 
New Hampshire, Bureau of Labor. First biennial 
cy ga C7 es intact ARE Resa Ried I) | een hosed eer a ec eee } Her Ac 


New York State— 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 13th Annual Report 
for 18905 “2 vols, Bron Plates’ algal ee 2 
Public Library. Bulletin. (Current numbers). 1897 The Library 
North Carolina. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 10th) ,, 
Annual Reportifor 1896. S10)... ncieaisiidicensnsssvaee rhe Bureau 
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(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
United States— Contd. 
Banker’s Magazine and Rhodes’ Journal of Banking. The Editor 


(Current monthly. numbers),...2..5. cit eee 
Bradstreet’s Journal. (Current weekly numbers)............ 53 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle. (Current weekly 

numbers, with Supplements) <..15.2.2..cs.¢.csoonseoscssvsvovacn seus pe 
Engineering and Mining Journal. (Current numbers)... 95 
Journal of Political Economy. Vol. v, No. 2, 1897 .... The Publisher 
Political Science Quarterly. Vol. xii, No. 1, 1897........ The Editor 
parr aipny Journal of Economics. Vol. xi, No. oe The Publisher 


Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law. 
Vol. viii, No. 1. The struggle between President oF 
Johnson and Congress over reconstruction: C. £. The Editor 


Cleadsey so BVO. VE96 aig vegc0 aes toss deonecea ge ies see tneateren 
Yale Réviews > Vol. visNowl,. 71807 6.0, eee The Editor 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences. Memoirs. THe A Rae 

Vol. xii, Nos. 2 and 3. 4t0. 1896 vssccssccssecsssessccseee x J 


American Academy of Political and Social Seo 
+P) 


Annals, Vol. ix, No. 3, 1897 (with Supplement) .... 
American Economic Association. Hconomic Studies. } 
Vol. ii, No. 2. The Saloon Question in Chicago: } The Association. 


deed. George. SVOM iB Ae eee. 
American Geographical Society. Bulletin. Plates. The Society 
(Current:numbers) arag5c. te Wi ucateteacss. cece tee 
American Philosophical Society. Proceedings. 
Vol, xxxv, Nos 152e7S vor 896-2 ree 2 
American Statistical Association. Quarterly Publica- sais 
tions. New, Seriess: aNox3 7s S97 ak, .ceca neta ee 
Leland Stanford Junior University Register for ThE trates 
1896-97. (BVO saeacsoicifiieet tse tee tea ea ete : , 


Smithsonian Institution— : 

Annual Report of Board of Regents, &e. July,» 
1894. Plates; 8v0. gecesi ccna eee 

Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge. No. 1034. 
AbO. MLBOG ..cvits. Beta chs cesta oat cba veabasel ones eM an r he Institution 

Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections. Nos. 1035, 
1038, 1039, 1071, 1072, 1073, 1075, 1077. 8 parts. 
Plates -B8vo.... Fasten es Sed eens te ae eee 





Sound Currency Committee. Leaflets, &c. 8y0. . 
TS06-07,000 wis i a Reina eee ae ae ere SUR Selene 
Uruguay— 
Montevideo. Boletin mensual demografico de Monte- |] The Municipal Sta~ 
Vid eum CuereninnWiMbers) © scored cese-ccyeceeseescasoseestee xk tistical Bureau 
International— 
Bulletin International des Douanes. (Current Te Raine Tode 
PUN DONS) RO V One ie: chee one ta cakaneses ieee: «3 ae 


Congrés, Huitiéme, International d’Hygiéne et de} 
Démographie, Budapest, 1894. Comptes-rendus et $ Dr. Joseph Kérosi 
Mémoires. Tomes i-viii, plates. Svo. 1895-96 .... 

International Skibsfartsstatistik. Tabeller vedkom-] ‘The Central Statisti- 
mende Skibsfartsbevegelsen, 1872-94 og fsndel-| cal Bureau. of 
flaaderne 1886-96. Diagram, 8vo. 1897... ......%.. Norway 
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Donations, 
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(when not purchased). 


(b) India and Colonial Possessions. 

India, British— 
Trade carried by Rail and River in India. Accounts ) 
of, in the year 1895-96, and the four preceding 





Veale -Gigiss tee E Olu L SO Fo aoe diae eveetitcr tea ave The Statistical Bu- 
Trade by Land with Foreign Countries. Monthly +} reau, Government 
Aecounts.” (Current numbers)  ..........-.ccssssssccenssereee of India 
Trade and Navigation. Monthly Accounts. (Current |! 
DUUTIR DOES ) isc Be cassass Hecehe us SPOR AG vast Rete WAY BAS 
Bengal.— 
Report on the Administration of Bengal, 1895-96. 
BE ap OUeecs cee sper tot ac ooeoe nti ig? os ocsacavanteooiegmedayileds . | The Lieut.-Governor 
General Report on Public Instruction in Bengal for of Bengal 
MBAR Oa NaS 7 LOln ters otal or eocitel sett -nedbditomen sas. 
Indian Engineering. (Current weekly numbers)............ The Editor 


Asiatic Society of Bengal— 
Journal. Vol. lxv. Part I, Nos. 3 and 4, 1896. 
Part I], Nos. 3 and 4, 1896. Part III, No.1 .... } The Society 
Proceedings. Nos. 6—10, 1896. Plates, 8vo. ........ f 


Canada, Dominion of— 
Agriculture. Report of Minister of, for 1896 ............ 3 
Auditor-General. Report of, for 1895-96 ..... 0. 
Bank Note Contract. Papers in reference to, 1897 .... | 
Canadian Archives. Report on, 1896.........c.. cscs 
Census of Canada, 1890-91. Vol. iv. 80. ........cce 
Chartered Banks. Shareholders in, 1896 ........... 0... 
Civil Service Examiners. Report of, for 1896 ............ 
PeeGUrTins Chel Oe LEO 7-08 gine xara. oan sctaacsieesatiacnnnaanrininenscors 
General Election. Return on the eighth, for House 
OF Comin Oise ESO ttre I eis tera a ks aac 
Indian Affairs. Report of Department of, for 1895-96 ; ‘ 
Insurance Cian Business.0f; my 189G. ccc steas pus af FS) Beene 
Interior. Report of Department of the, for 1896........ | steaks ay 





Life Insurance Companies. Business of, in 1896........ 
Militia and Defence Department. Report for 1896 .... 
North-west Mounted Police Force. Report of Com- 
TYTVSSECS EEE Ol ye S00) Me te eects ls ect Gee anions Scasogss 
Public Works. Report of Minister of, for 1895-96 .... 
Railways and Canals. Report of Department of, 1896 
Trade and Commerce. Report of Department of, for 
1895-96, and quarterly report to 31st Dec., 1896 ... 
Sessional Papers. Session 1896. Vol. ui, 2nd as 
DS MeN Oe NK ee eee cats Sesiss ynap sane acnecastergetea eevee vob eae sees 
Banks. Monthly Reports on Chartered. (ie Neo: Gariandals 
NUN DELS) Drea evsaie seg icone a RGN cies he SE A Roe es 





Insurance and Finance Chronicle. (Current numbers).... The Editor 


Cape of Good Hope— 


Births and Deaths. Preliminary Report of nsf The Registrar of 


Registrar of, 1896; with memorandum regarding Bieethsanditoathes 


marriages. Fol. ssa scotUNesiMhsears. saAstacaeevace apdsccbetelaadlirne tae 
Civil Service List and Calendar, 18072 BSVOs ocak, , 
Statistical Register of the Colony for 1896 (uv ee Beene: 
copy). ec nia hte. y 
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Donations. 
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(when not purchased). 





(b) India and Colonial Possessions— Contd. 
New South Wales— 
Meteorology of New South Wales. Results of rain, The “Desttmentat 
river, and evaporation observations made during Pabke Tastee eae. 
L805) Maps, Diagrams iS V0 Az. Siesss steseneesaboeventonsdoxbeacd 


: The Agent-General 
Postmaster-General. Annual Report for 1895. Fol. fon N Se Wales 


Statistical Register for 1895 and previous years. The eactene 
Parts 4, Financial Institutions; 11, Hospitals and Statistician 
Charities ; 12, Miscellaneous. 8V70.............ccssesceeesenees 

New Zealand— 

Census, 1896. Part 1. Population and Dwellings........ Mr. J.S. Keltie 

Labour Department. Journal of the. 8vo. (Cur-] The Labour Depart- 
rent: num bers) £3; eee hee... earscon eterna ment 

New Zealand Official Year-Book, 1896. Map, plates, | The Registrar-Gen- 
ANA ing raniss CBVON pce sic sedssle ee cacesceoeaccsaes ss eee ral of New Zealand 

Wellington. Harbour Board. Accounts, &c., na, The Board 
L896 Pade 8. Pek Tg Me oeagen Mech ons toe sae Seven Wea on soiree beaveeaaticoes 

New Zealand Trade Review and Price segs Th : 

e Editor 
(Currentimonthiy, numbers). a riences tensteinecs canes 
Queensland— 

Supplements to the Government Gazette (containing | The Registrar-Gene- 

Vital Statistics). (Current numbers) ........secsecscesseee ral of Queensland 


South Australia— : 
Births and Deaths. Monthly Statements of. (Current |] The Registrar-Gene- 
MUMADENE) sae eee ee ceaenaakeaccnanespboneraaceth dee erences ral of S. Australia 


Straits Settlements— 
The Perak Government Gazette. (Current weekly] The Government 


TLUIMDEOTS) | v5245-ds.-enenve-stesegsaotysndsdvcstete gitar ences - fees anateeentece Secretary 
Victoria— 
Australasian Statistics Tor 1895 0G ss tiaes..ccee eee A) Fippeeky Beact se 
Statistical Register for 1895. Appendix to Part 6. Go fi ae +St tist 
Municipal Hima mess Gieoeesnciessencttetveasac read centetesatich tncan, AB 


Western Australiasel 
Western Australian Statistics of Gold Output. 56 pp. 


Ob1. BVO5 1896 1... Mis MORE: tel ak ee ee cgigd } Mr. J. 8. Keltie 


(c) United Kingdom and its several Divisions. 
United Kingdom— 
Board of Trade Journal. (Current monthly numbers) 
Emigration and Immigration from and into the United } The Board of Trade 
Kingdon ins 1896) 21655 eS 97 x sree tesencosndy dee as 
Estimates, 18€6-97.. Army, Navy, and Civil Service. ATT Poaceae 


3 vols. Tol. LEGO 2 teiicaee eeeset, see tee de eee eee. cere ee 
Foreign Office Reports on Trade and Finance. Annual pitts et 
and Miscellaneous Series. (Current numbers) ........ ie cl 


Health of the Navy. . Statistical Report on, for ee The Medical Dept. of 
Maps, 8v00 888.) C896 ice ai iorceeteneees eines ee ts Navy . 
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(c) United Kingdom and its Divisions— Contd. 
United Kingdom— Contd. 

Labour Gazette. Journal of Labour Department of ) 
Board of Trade. (Current monthly numbers) ........ | 

Labour. Wages and hours of, Third Annual Report >} The Board of Trade 
on Changes in, for 1895, with preliminary figures | 
POUPUGOO Uy {C0 CALE OV OU ack ct seers toMliseccsnrtesescdors 4 

Mines and quarries, 1896. Summaries of Statistics The Home Office 
relating to Mines and Quarries, Maps. [C-8460} } 

Trade and Navigation. (Current monthly returns)........ The Board of Trade 


Great Britain— 
The Board of Agri- 


Agriculture. Journal of the Board of. Vol. iv, 
INOS eee ESO 7s 1, SV Oung ts co ead act ah ntacacnnetiee vecnseerabsed ves ee ieore 
Agricultural Returns for 1896. [C-8502.] 8vo......... 
England and Wales— 
British Museum. Catalogue of Printed Books. 
ai Dario Atos LEO Pie or ent area anata too ternt oataire ih estleuatece 


List of parts of the General Catalogue of Printed 
Books issued from 1881 to 1896, inclusive. Ato. .... 
Births and Deaths in London and in OEE ENO 
other Great Towns. (Current weekly returns) ........ 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages. 58th Aunual Report 

of the Registrar-General of. (1895.) [C-8403] i The Registrar-Gene- 

Annual Summary of Births and Deaths, and Causes ral of England 
of Death in London and large towns, 1896................ 

Quarterly Return of Marriages to Dec., 1896; Births | 
and Deaths to March, 1897 . No. 198..............scsseevee J 

London— 

London County Council. London Statistics, 1895-96. 

Vol. vi. Maps and diagrams, fol. 1897. ............ The London County 
London Technical Education Gazette. (Current Council 

TRU WE DORS Fone eee ee eee ctor desiree yah ne tbocv tieesras 
Metropolitan Asylums Board. Report of Medical 

Superintendents upon the use of Antitoxic Serum het Board 

in the treatment of Diphtheria in the megs er 

of the Board during 1896. 34 pp., fol. 

Birmingham. Report on the Health of the City for ; : i 
1896, and on eens of Articles of ae ie ae OR es: 
Drink, Diagrams and map. 80. ......-:s.0.peoeenreeee oS Heath 

i 

Bristol. Annual Report of Medical Officers of 
Health and of Chief Port Inspector of Nuisances 5 
Slee Lar Ma centsn ech oncses tecniseecce tee cre. Suse lone Te ets jeoravees 

Derby. 20th Annual Report of Medical Officer of 
HealthiorI8o6.% DisgramsySvo. gece aceite ii 

Halifax. Report of Medical Officer of Health, with 
Reports of Sanitary Inspector and Borough Analyst bp 
Bor Ls Ges | Dia Srarit, SV Oars aeerc nc ee arate een renee 

Manchester. Health of, Current Weekly and 
Quarterly Returns of the Medical Officer ...ssseses Ls 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 24th Annual Report on the 
Sanitary Condition of the Town, with tabular returns ae 
of Sickness and Mortality during 1896. &vo.. 

Preston. Annual Report of Medical Officer of ae 
FOr TSIEN SAO witten asieosestreoanenes doomsnge s/o ntvuciveyars 
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(c) United Kingdom and its Divisions— Contd. 
Treland— 
Births and Deaths in Dublin and in fifteen of the ) 
principal Urban Sanitary Districts. (Current weekly | 
POC TIVIAS ) cs hts onpoe es caas dayne tov Me cid apacresnen decne Hass ARIS tna greciy ced 
Quarterly Return of Marriages to Dec., 1896; Births | 
and Deaths to March, 1897. No. 188......... cece y 


The Registrar-Gene- 
ral of Ireland 


Scotland— 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages in the eight principal ) 
Towns. (Current weekly and monthly returns) _.... 
Quarterly Return of Births, Deaths, and Marriages 
registered during quarter ending 31st March, 1897 
Supplement to Monthly and Quarterly Returns of 
Births, &c., registered during 1896, and Vaccination 


The Registrar-Gene- 
ral of Scotland 





Returns relative to children born in 1895 ................ ) 
Aberdeen. Reports by Medical Officer of Health and) The Medical Officer 
Sanitary Inspector. (Current numbers.) 8vo......... of Health 


with observations on the relation of Phthisis to 


Glasgow. Distribution of Tuberculous Diseases in, 
room-density. 85 pp. Diagrams. 8vo. 1897 .... 





(d) Authors, &c. 
Bastable (C. F.). Theory of International Trade with 
some of its applications to Economic policy. 2nd Edit. } Purchased 
revised... :Xil 4183p, :80; G159 7... estan eae? 
Boissevain (G. M.). The Monetary situation in 1897, 
Translated from the Dutch. 94pp., 8vo. 1897 ........ y 
Booth (Charles). Life and Labour of the People in 
London. Vol. ix, comparisons, survey, and conclusions | Messrs. Macmillan 
(with an abstract of vols. i—ix). viii + 454 pp., 8vo., and Co. 
diagraiis. s1897 (edesee nc nie te eee 
Bosco (Augusto). L’Omicidio negli Stati uniti d’ America. 
72 dis 8vo. visors ESE Re Te Rata Sk A a SA Segre S 
Brentano (Lujo). History and development of Gilds, 
and the Origin of Trade-Unions. xvi + 135 pp., 8vo. +} Purchased 
LB70 2 en dgag see se sceds adyantanacaeee teagan ynstttee a8 chia ae Uton efer ena sear 
Brown (Samuel). Report on the Bengal Military Fund, 
with valuations on 8lst Dec., 1860, and 31st Dec., 
1865, eaxtv <4-1200 pp. Sv0.) BOO. ac ae eiee etere! 
Chailley-Bert (J.). Léon Say: Finances Publiques, 
Liberté du Commerce. xlv + 280pp., portrait, 12mo. + Purchased 
Paris. [1897.] Plank Gann de Wao past 
Cooper (Joseph). Cooper’s Tabular Guides to Indus- 
trial ees Folded SIRT Cy b's Rat’ pennant Ws A Bey 
Coz (Harold). Are we ruined by the Germans? 
G2 pps BVO. W396 cacao weiietces aeepiese vein sr vestersspecenng st eaiew acs Hy 
Dictionaries. Supplément au Nouveau Dictionnaire 
d’Economie Politique de M. Léon Say et J baeph § Purchased 
Chailley-Bert. 271 pp., la. 8vo. Paris, 1897. ............ J 
Duncan (J. Matthews). Fecundity, Fertility, Sterility, 
and allied topics. xvi + 878pp., 8vo. Edinb., 1866 i Mr. N. A. Humphreys 
Foville (A. de). La Géographie de l’Or (contained in the The Auth 
«‘ Annales de Géographie,’’ No. 27,1897). Maps, 8vo. } Page 


The Institute of 
Actuaries 
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(d) Authors, &c.—Contd. 

Haviland (Alfred). Geographical distribution of Heart 
disease and Dropsy, Cancer in females, and Phthisis in 
females, in England and Wales. 116pp., maps, fol. 
EER ES gee 29 0 AP eae Me a Oe eee ye ee ee 

Hitchings (Arthur S. H.). Reforma Monetaria. Con- 
ferencia...por. 24pp., plate, 8vo. Rio, 1897........ 

Jaeger (Gustav, M.D.). Problems of nature, researches ’ 742 
and discoveries of, edited and translated by eet ret ga and 
G. Schlichter, D.Sc. x + 261 pp., plates, 8vo. 1897 i cous 

Maitland(Frederic William, LL.D.). Domesday Book 
and beyond. Three Essays in the early History ot Purchased 
England. Plan, xiv + 527 pp., 8vo. Cambridge, 1897. 

Marshall (J. E.). Short Treatise on the Courts in 
Egypt from a commercial standpoint. 14 pp., 8vo. } The Author 
PLIES E: iC ybcng: Sau leat fl ak MIRE Mier ReuG Sie iy Sp ao VE eno ee 

Mataja (Dr. Victor). Die Statistik der Arbeitsein- 
sbellnngents) SS. pp, SVC Oe on iee, seri ctiacleovivihacinltese ? 

Mulhall (Michael G.). National Progress in the Queen’s 

_ Reign, 1837-97. 114 pp. Diagram. 8vo. 1897 } 

Paul (Alexander) A Royal Commission’s cores | 

” 


Purchased 


\ The Author 


” 


eceovsee 


Criticism of Vaccination Statistics, and a plea for fresh 
figures and fair inferences. 48 pp., 8vo. 1897 
Porter (G. &.). Progress of the Nation in its various 
social and economical relations, from the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. New edition. xxvii+ 843 pp. 
Bi ae, ESD Teenie oer sie Ship erconpteks vetintadatbace eihaanees bres 2e gn begne 
Rauchberg (Dr. Heinrich). Die Kaiser Franz Josef I 
—Jubiliumsstiftung fiir Volkswohnungen und Wait} The Publisher 
fahrtseinrichtungen. 44 pp., 8vo. Wien, 1897 
Richardson (Benjamin Ward). The Health of Nations. 
A review of the works of Edwin Chadwick, with 7 Purchased 
biographical dissertation. 2 vols. Portrait. 8vo. 1887. 
Rubin (Marcus) and (Harald) Westergaard. Statistik 
der Ehen auf Grund der socialen Gliederung der Be- 
volkerung. Nach Volkszahlungen und Kirchenbiichern ee 
in. Dinemark. > 182 pp4.8i04 ‘send, LOO. scacscstes-: 
Ruhland (Dr. G.). The ruin of the World’s Agricul- 
ture and Trade, with preface by C. W. Smith. 8vo.} Mr. C. W. Smith 


rat weeeeeee 


Purchased 


SO ee ene eh ee ee cen aia NS. Mieka Motiake hh apenas 
Sidgwick (Henry). The Elements of Politics. Second 
edition, revised. xxxili + 665 pp., 8vo. 1897............ 
Statesman’s Year-Book, 1897. 34th annual publication. | ,; rye 
WT 8, Boas LOU Pe Ret cy see oer cst use Stina Mey PI nase att acon and } eee 
Thackrah (C. Turner). Effects of the principal Arts, ) 
Trades, and Professions, and of CivicStates and habits | 
of living, on health and longevity: with particular + Purchased 
reference to the Trades and Manufactures of | 
ped ipl te D2 DOV On LBS LE fh saetinn abncopdwed eit) J) 
Toynbee (Arnold). Lectures on the Industrial Revolu- ) 
tion of the 18th Century in England. Popular | 
addresses, notes, and other fragments by the late, with - 
a Short Memoir by B. Jowett. Fourth edition, with | 
Wypendizey  xxryin + OLO pp Svos "L804 lin ais..,; a) 
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Donations. | (when not purchased). 


(e) Societies, &c. (British).* 
Anthropological Institute. Journal. Vol. xxvi, No. 4. The Insti 
Plates. 1897. And List of Fellows, 1897 ........0..00. ea nstlahs 
Bimetallic League. The early proceedings of the League 
(reprinted), with some account of its origin, by A. Cot- + The League 





terell Tapp. 2>Gjpp. NSvo, LEO Tete er ween nk 

British Economic Association. Economic Journal. ieee g O88 

No, 26a¢ Mareh, 1897 Gane eee, ae Ges @ Association 
Hconomic Review. Vol. vii, No. 2. S8vo. 1897.....0..0..00... The Publisher 


Charity Organisation Society. Charity Organisation 
Review. New Series. Vol. i, No. 3. March, 1897 | The Society 
also Catalogue of the Library. Additions, 1895-96. 
East India Association. Journal. (Current numbers) .... The Association 
Imperial Institute. Journal. (Current monthly numbers).. The Institute 
Institute of Actuaries. Journal. Vol. xxxii, part 3. The : 
e Institute 


April DS97 feccccteescue ste eee ees thee ce AN a 

Institute of Bankers. Journal. (Current numbers) ........ A 

Institute of Chemistry. Register of Fellows, Associates, 

- anid Students, 1807-98. Gyos is. 5e sane aus eens “3 

Institution of Civil Engineers. Minutes of Proceedings. 
Vol. exxvie Plates iSvo.1 897 5. he tte ee ” 

London Chamber of Commerce Journal. (Current|] The Chamber of 
TUM POLS)» siesecvcracsephetke Mes arcngh Mateteacsh seen ACen ete Commerce 


Royal Agricultural Society. Journal. ‘Third series. : 
Vol. :wilt, poart( dy tL SOs. 0 Mee vette ne cee eee eee } The Society 


Royal Asiatic Society. Journal for ‘April, 1807 Sore eee % 
Royal Geographical Society. Geographical Journal. 
(Current nunibers) toh Sona eee ee eee ” 
AO aaa a Great Britain. Proceedings. Vol. Whe Tnstituien 
» ING. DO. sa SOT 5a Rantenterc Ret ccden tts foes: sheen eee teres 
Royal Society. Proceedings. (Current numbers) ............ The Society 
Royal United Service Institution. Journal. (Current ae 
miizn hers), «sce. nao cosnen tude tteces eae debal acca cv srcheteete Sencar ee The Institution 
Sanitary Institute. Journal of the Institute. Vol. xviii. : 

Part 1! “A prjl, 1897) 0 on Pet Mia hy abe 1 } pee petite 
Society of Arts. Journal. (Current numbers) ................ The Society 
Surveyors’ Institution. Transactions. (Current num- rere 

DOr) dsc occnsceodnedscuzcs das bade eeeeee Sap op See tne ee paneer The Taptatution 


University College, London. Supplement to the Cata- 
logue (1879)-of Books in the General Library and in +} The College 
the South Library, with Appendix. 8vo.1897............ 


(f) Periodicals, &c. (British). ip 


Aviniiol Keoister for ABOG Wile. Werte yet cake teaser nce Purchased 
Investors’ Review. (Current numbers) ..........ccccessseseesse: ~ 
Kew. Bulletin’ (Current mumbers) 2000 sr.0 esesesteec caters roncat a 
Palmer’s Quarterly Index-to the! Times «......0....s.cccccceeeeeeeee 
Publisher’s Circular. (Current weekly numbers) ................ () 


Vacher’s Parliamentary Companion. (Current numbers).. > 
Year Book of Scientific and Learned Societies, 1897............ 53 





* Foreign and Colonial Societies will be found under the various Countries 
or Possessions to which they belong. 

+ Foreign and Colonial Periodicals will be found under the various Countries 
or Colonies in which they are issued. 
ES EI A RA a a RE EI DS RS AE a es 
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JOURNAL 


OF THE ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 


SEPTEMBER, 1897. 





Report of the Councit for the Frnanciau Yuar ended 31st December, 
1896, and for the SesstonaL YEAR ending 29th June, 1897, 
presented at the Sixty-Tuirp Annual Generat Meerine of the 
Royat Sratisrican Society, held at the Society’s Rooms, 
9, Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London, on the 29th of June, 1897. 


THe Council have the honour to submit their Sixty-third Annual 
Report. 

The roll of Fellows on the 3lst December last as compared 
with the average of the previous ten years was as follows— 




















Average 
Particulars. 1896. for the previous 
Ten Years. 
Number of Fellows on 31st December ..................:0005 Foro 994 
Life Members included in the above ww... eeeeeeeees fe ESE | 172 
Number lost by death, withdrawal, or default ............ 48 66 
Meee l OLlOWH ClO GEECS ctoniasjscactcmn cosy sits Sere aNn les ahassiteneas' 30 66 





Since the lst January last, 25 new Fellows have been elected, 
and the Society has lost 24 by death or resignation, so that the 
number at present on the list is 911. 

The Society has to deplore the deaths of the undermentioned 


Fellows since June last year :— 
Date of Election. 


@ Becker, Dr. Karl (Honorary Letlow).....ccccseiscsesetsenenses 1878 

Pe Biren She Wet Beregrines MM sinsti Culeae 3s.) 500 biemc.ceass ee 1884 
COTE) pa Baie COT RE Raitt ee, cerry na eae ae Oe Ce 1849 
Grammy Wand, David. C.Woo.ctesetctacrovviesecesscstancouseetiens 1875 

d@ Engel, Dr. Ernst (Honorary Fellow)  ....escscssesssseeeeees 1854 
Hon gtd Crit Va Cath sooth ale ov. snahcase 580s vor toss ontllighed howe 1895 

e d Garnett, Frederick Brooksbank, C.B.  ..........cese00 ae 1881 
eG) 2h ELATON GON, ILO WARIesPe, dt aygete sack vee scoop @eaee oeVonhe adap receded 1879 
d Hickson, Sir Joseph, J.P. ........... NOE Coch vss abe Subade oie ee 1869 


oetive Mawar) Ei MeAS se aioe cid nauiests) SOM, 





e Indicates those who had served on the Council. 
d Indicates those who had been Donors to the Library. 
p Indicates those who had contributed Papers, with the number. 
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Tiescher, Ferman ar, stieias coerce ssca gies ss pecevennaccgeraueer tae 1889 

ed p AsMartin, John Biddulph; MiAs2 02 ck. .cccceReceecsatesncavers 1874 
Martin Thomas) AGUS Dace. sccaccedcashacertensseevartelarbieeatre 1876 

Busy 1 Mouat, Dr. UN PeReTiC Jn, kaki Uso. occ neisessecsedosson spe was te Oa 
Newbatt, Boniamin, Wit as onecsstertictsstet steams csvesveccn, PaO es 

Pender Sir Jonn, GCs MGM cP. ou chic eraciecerssesonee SEL OOO 
Rercharda, (Westley. ric. tecccossctescesnssnonsecossuriars apvaveasiecacirs 1892 

MOY 5 ACOLEC Brees tercartopraave cng fercar ade tiesta sete owe sheoiessets 1887 
Peirsol), CA LOX GCL Baws pena oarecsoucs=-cu-teeesvercvacees coxonosansis 1878 

d Walker, General Francis A., LL.D. ater ary ed 1876 
Wood, John Cundell, M.R. C. S., &e. 1895 


The above list includes three Honorary Fellows, all distin- 
guished as statisticians and economists; and besides these the 
Society has during the past year lost many old and valued 
Fellows, of whom no less than four, viz., the late President 
Mr. Johu Biddulph Martin, Dr. F. J. Mouat, Mr. Rowland 
Hamilton, and Mr. Frederick B. Garnett, had all been intimately 
connected with the administration of the Society for many years. 

Both Mr. Martin and Dr. Mouat had shown the keenest interest 
in the welfare of the Society from the time that they first became 
associated with it, and filled successively the most important 
official positions in its management with the utmost zeal and with 
great advantage to statistical science. The loss of their services 
is deeply felt by their colleagues on the Council. Dr. Mouat filled 
the post of President in 1890-92, and Mr. Martin was elected to 
the Chair as recently as last June. 

The financial condition of the Society is exhibited in the 
table opposite, in which the particulars are contained for the 
twenty-five years 1872-96. 

The papers read and the members elected at each of the 
ordinary meetings have been as follows :— 


Session 1896-97. 


First Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 17th November, 1896. 


CuarLes Boots, Esq., Honorary Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


Harold Cox. Angus Hooper. 

Theodore Llewelyn Davies. Charles Albert Jenney. 

Daniel Fulcomer. George Washington Olney, LL.B. 
Hermann Gustav Gerlich, Dr. Jur. Bryan Pontifex. 

Willoughby R. Hawkins. Frederick Syer Sparrow. 


William Charles Heaton-Armstrong,J.P. | Major Charles Woolmer Williams. 





e Indicates those who had served on the Council. 
d Indicates those who had been Donors to the Library. 
p Indicates those who had contributed Papers, with the number. 
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96. 
f6. 
V6, 
£6, 
66, 
T6. 
O68T 


68: 
88. 
18. 
98. 
$8. 
v8. 
68. 
68. 
18. 
O8sT 


64. 
82. 
Lh: 
9L. 
GL. 
PL. 
&L. 
6281 


on 1896-97. 
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The Inaugural Address of the President, Mr. John Biddulph 
Martin, on ‘“‘Some Developments of Statistical Research and 
‘‘ Methods during Recent Years,” was read by Mr. R. H. Hooker. 

The Chairman moved the following resolution:—‘ That the 
‘best thanks of this meeting of the Royal Statistical Society be 
“given to their President, Mr. John Biddulph Martin, for the 
‘‘ able Inaugural Address delivered at the opening of this session, 


_ “ and, further, that the meeting desires to take this opportunity 


‘‘of expressing to Mr. Martin their deep regret at the illness 
‘‘ which has deprived them of his presence in the Chair on this 
‘‘ occasion, and their cordial wishes for his speedy and complete 
“* recovery.” 

Dr. W. Ogle seconded the resolution, which was carried 
unanimously. 





Second Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 15th December, 1896. 
Joun BiprutpH Martin, Esq., President, in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


Francis John Allan, M.D. Benton Fletcher. | 
George Berney Allen. any Fleetwood Sheppard, M.A., 
Daniel Maclaren Brown, junr.. | John Tubb Thomas, L.R.C.P., L.R.C.S. 
Percy Wynn Everett. Edin. 


The Rev. W. Douglas Morrison read a Paper on ‘‘ The Inter- 
‘‘ pretation of Criminal Statistics.” 

In the discussion which followed, the undermentioned took 
part:—The President, Sir Francis 8. Powell, Bart., M.P., Mr. 
John Glover, J.P., Mr. Noel A. Humphreys, Mr. C. De Broé, 
Mr. E. W. Brabrook, Mr. A. E. Bateman, C.M.G., Mr. J. 
Macdonell, LL.D., and Rev. W. D. Morrison in reply. 





Third Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 19th January, 1897. 
Dr. G. B. Lonestarr, M.A., F.R.C.P., in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


S. Hayakawa. James Calvert Spensley. 
Mrs. Margaret Ethel Macdonald. Daniel Thomas Williams. 
Bihari Lal Rai. | Ernest E. Williams. 


Mr. T. A. Weiton read a Paper on “ Local Death-Rates in 
‘* Hngland and Wales in the Ten Years 1881-90.” 
In the discussion which followed, the undermentioned took 


_ part:—Mr. Noel A. Humphreys, Mr. H. L. Walford, Mr. A. H. 
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Bailey, Mr. F. Hendriks, Mr. G. H. Perris, Dr. Shirley Murphy, 
Dr. G. B, Longstaff (Chairman), and Mr. T. A. Welton in reply. 





Fourth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 16th February, 1897. 
A. E. Bareman, Esq., C.M.G., Vice-President, in the Chair. | 


The following was elected a Fellow :— 
Reginald Dudfield, M.A., M.B. 


It was announced that the Howard Medal for 1896 had been 
awarded to Dr. James Kerr, M.A., M.D., D.P.H., for his Essay.on 
‘School Hygiene, in its Mental, Moral, and Physical Aspects.” 

In the absence through illness of Mr. Noel A. Humphreys, the 
Author, a Paper on “ English Vaccination and Small-Pox Statistics, 
‘‘ with special reference to the Report of the Royal Commission 

‘and to recent Small-Pox Epidemics,’ was read by Mr. J. A. 
Baines, C.S.I., Honorary Secretary. 

In the qacccer which followed, the madeumenaned or 
part :—Dr. W. J. Collins, Dr. G. B. Longstaff, Maj.-Gen. .A. 
Phelps, Mr. J. Hutchinson, Mr. A. Milnes, Dr. HE. Seaton, Mrs. 
M. HE. Lawrie, and Mr. J. A. Baines. - 





Fifth Or Raa Meeting, Tuesday, 16th March, 1897. 


The Right Hon. G, SHaw-Lerevre, Honorary Vice- President, an 
the Chair... ty ca al 


The following were elected Iellows :— 


Albert Bickerton Deane. Arnold Hepburn. 
Walter Frederick Harris. James Johnston. 


Sir Edmund Hope Verney, Bart. 


The Howard Medal was presented to Dr. James Kerr, M.A., 
a D., for his Essay on ‘School Hygiene, in its Mental, oral 

ar Physical Aspects.” 

Mr. F. C. Danvers read a Paper on ny vest ne in Hssex 
‘during the past Fifty Years: as exemplified by the Records of 
‘* one ae with special pete rSnCe to the Prices of Corn and the 
‘** Conditions of Labour.” 

In the discussion which followed, the undermentioned took 
part :—Mr. H. Moncreiff Paul, Mr. R. H. Rew, Mr. W. H. Bear, 
“Mr. Clare S. Read, Mr. J. C. Pillman, Mr. W. C. Little, and the 
Right Hon. G. Shaw-Lefevre (Chairman). 
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Siath Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 27th April, 1897. 
A. E. Bateman, Esq., C.M.G., President, in the Chair. 


The President moved the following resolution, which was 
seconded by Mr. J. Macdonell, LL.D., Vice-President, and carried 
unanimously :— 

‘That the Royal Statistical Society desire to place on record 
“their deep regret at the loss which they have sustained by the 
‘“‘ death of Mr. John Biddulph Martin, M.A., their late President, 
‘“‘ whose services to the Society have extended uninterruptedly 
“‘ since 1874, and have included several interesting contributions 
“ to the Journal. 

‘Mr. Martin’s close connection with the management of the 
“ Society during nearly the whole period of his membership is 
‘‘ shown by his having been at different times Honorary Secre- 
‘‘ tary, Honorary Foreign Secretary, Trustee, Vice-President, and 
“ eventually President; while his Inaugural Address at the com- 
‘* mencement of the present session will remain a valuable statement 
‘‘of the recent developments and present position of Statistical 
** Science.” 

The following were elected Fellows :— 


William Bennett. Goland Burton Dobson. 
John Thomas Biggs, J.P. Albert Ranson. 
David Burke. Henry H. Vernon, M.D., F.R.S. Edin. 


Mr. H. W. Wolff read a Paper on “Savings Banks at Home 
‘and Abroad.” 

In the discussion which followed, the undermentioned took 
part:—The President, Mr. A. H. Bailey, Mr. N. L. Cohen, 
Mr. Frank Dethridge, Mr. John Dun, Mr. L. Tatham, Mr. 
W. F. B. Eyre, Mr. E. W. Brabrook, and Mr. H. W. Wolff in 


reply. 


Seventh Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 25th May, 1897. 
A. HE. Bateman, Esq., C.M.G., President, in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 
Edward Herbert Anning. C. Williamson Milne. 
Godefroi Drew Ingall, F.1.8. Joseph Herbert Walton. 
The following were elected Honorary Fellows of the Society :— 
M. Emile Cheysson, Inspector-General of Bridges and Highways for France. 


Dr. Adolf Wagner, Professor at the University of Berlin. 


Sir Robert Hunter read a Paper on “The Movements for the 
‘‘ Inclosure and Preservation of Open Lands,” 
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In the discussion which followed, the undermentioned took 
part :—Mr. Basil Holmes, Mr. P. Birkett, Mr. George Howell, and 
Sir Robert Hunter in reply. 


Kighth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 15th June, 1897. 
A. E. Bareman, Esq., C.M.G., President, in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


Frederick Evelyn Cairnes. | Price Howell. 
Frederick W. Lawrence, B.A. 


Mr. Alfred Milnes, M.A., read a Paper on “ Statistics of Small- 
** Pox and Vaccination, with special reference to Age-Incidence, 
‘“* Sex-Incidence, and Sanitation.” 


In the discussion which followed, the undermentioned took 
part:—Mr. Noel A. Humphreys, Dr. Walter R. Hadwen, Mr. 
Shirley F. Murphy, M.R.C.S., Mr. G. Udny Yule, Dr. E. J. 
Edwardes, and Mr. Alfred Milnes in reply. 


In consequence of the deeply regretted death of Mr. John 
B. Martin, the President, a special meeting of the Council was 
summoned for 2nd April, when, under Rule 15, Mr. A. E. 
Bateman, C.M.G., was unanimously elected President for the re- 
mainder of the Session. 


The Council have caused a dutiful and loyal address of cou- 
gratulation to Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen on the 
occasion of the completion of the sixtieth year of her reign to be 
drawn up and signed by the President, and it has been forwarded 
to Her Majesty through the usual channel. 


A Special Committee was appointed by the Council in Novem- 
ber, 1895, to consider the desirability of obtaining a simultaneous 
universal census throughout the civilised world in the year 1900, 
and consisted of the following Fellows:—Sir Rawson W. Rawson, 
K.C.M.G., C.B., Mr. J. A. Baines, C.S.I., Mr. T. H. Hlhott, 
Mr. Noel A. Humphreys, Dr. G. B. Longstaff, Mr. John B. Martin, 
and Mr. F. G. P. Neison. The Committee had before them the 
Report drawn up by a Committee appointed at the instance of 
Dr. Guillaume, Director of the Statistical Bureau of the Federal 
Government of Switzerland, at the biennial meeting of the Inter- 
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national Statistical Institute held at Berne in August, 1895 (see 
Journal for December, 1895, p. 635), and in July last year drew up 
the Report which was adopted by the Council in December, 1896, 
and is printed in the Jowrnal for March, 1897, p. 162. The 
Committee were unanimously of opinion that the difficulties to be 
encountered, and the many grave disadvantages to each individual 
country which would result in breaking the regular series of 
censuses, would more than outweigh any advantages that might 
be gained by a synchronous census of the whole world. 


The present lease of the Society’s premises coming to an end 
in December, 1897, the Council have been able to secure a renewal, 
on fairly similar terms, up to March, 1904. The trouble and 
expense of moving to new quarters, which would punt a severe 
strain upon the resources of the Society in their present con- 
dition, will thus be avoided, at all events for some years. 


The average attendance of Fellows at the several ordinary 
meetings of the past session is exactly the same as last year, 
while the total attendance also remains about the same. The 
change of hour for the ordinary meetings from 5 to 5.30 o’clock 
in the afternoon has not, however, been altogether successful, 
chiefly because the discussions on interesting papers have, in 
more than one instance, had to be unduly curtailed from want of 
time. The question of reverting to 5 o’clock, or of fixing some 
other hour which may appear more suitable, is now being carefully 
considered by the Council. 


Permission to hold the ordinary meetings of the Society in the 
Lecture Theatre of the Royal United Service Institution has been 
continued, through the courtesy of the Council of the Institution. 


The Council would urge individual Fellows to give their 
assistance In maintaining a supply of interesting papers, and also 
in keeping up the numbers of the Society, which again show a 
slight decrease compared with last year. This last consideration 
will become serious if the decrease continues, especially as the 
expenses of the Society, with the needs of its constantly increasing 
library, are not susceptible of any considerable reduction. 


Under the conditions in the regulations laid down for the 
award of the Guy Medal, the Council have awarded a silver 
Guy Medal to Mr. Frederick J. Atkinson, of the Indian Depart- 
ment of Finance and Commerce, for his paper on ‘“‘ Silver Prices 
.“Cin India,’ which was published in the Jowrnal for March. The 
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paper consists of an exhaustive statistical statement of the fluctua- 
tions of prices in India from 1860, by the use of Index Numbers. 


The Howard Medal for 1896 (together with 20/.) was awarded 
to Dr. James Kerr, M.A., M.D., D.P.H., Medical Superintendent 
to the Bradford School Board, for his essay on “School Hygiene, 
‘‘in its Mental, Moral, and Physical Aspects,’ which appears 
in the current number of the Journal. No subject was selected 
for competition last year, but for the Howard Medal which will 
be awarded in 1898 (with 20/. as heretofore) the subject is as 
follows :— 


“The Treatment of Habitual Offenders, with special reference 
‘“‘to their Increase or Decrease in various Countries.” 


The meeting of the British Association was held last year at 
Liverpool, Section F being under the presidency of the Right Hon. 
Leonard Courtney, M.P., whose opening address was given in the 
Journal for December. Papers were also read by Mr. C. S. 
Loch, B.A., Mr. Edwin Cannan, M.A., Mr. A. W. Flux, M.A., 
Mr. William Fowler, Fellows of the Society, and by Dr. Clément 
_Juglar (Honorary Fellow). 


The cordial thanks of the Council have been tendered on 
behalf of the Society to the Auditors for their honorary services in 


auditing the Treasurer’s accounts for the past year. 


we 
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The following list of Fellows proposed as President, Council, 
and Officers of the Society for the Session 1897-98, is submitted 
for the consideration of the meeting :— 


CouNcIL AND OFFICERS FOR 1897-98. 


PRESIDENT. 
*THE RIGHT HON. LEONARD H. COURTNEY, M.A., M.P. 


COUNCIL. 

Arthur H. Bailey, F.I.A. | Noel A. Humphreys. 

Jervoise A. Baines, C.S.T. Frederick Halsey Janson, F.LS. 

Sir Courtenay Boyle, K.C.B. Charles 8. Loch, B.A. 
*Sir Henry Charles Burdett, K.C.B. Geo. B. Longstaff,M.A.,M.D.,F.R.C.P. 
*Nathaniel Louis Cohen. John Macdonell, LL.D. 

Major Patrick George Craigie. Richard Biddulph Martin, M.A.,M.P. 
*Richard Frederick Crawford. *Francis G. P. Neison, F.I.A. 

Frederick C. Danvers. - William Ogle, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P. 

Geoffrey Drage, M.A., M.P. Thomas J. Pittar. 


*The Right Hon. the Earl of Dudley. Sir Francis S. Powell, Bart., M.P. 
Prof. F. Y. Edgeworth, M.A., D.C.L. Richard Price-Williams, M.Inst.C.E. 


Thomas Henry Elliott, O.B. Lesley Charles Probyn. 
John Glover, J.P. *R. Henry Rew. 
Frederick Hendriks, F.I.A. H. Llewellyn Smith, M.A., B.Sc. 


Henry Higgs, LL.B. The Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam. 


Those marked * are new Members of Council. 


TREASURER. 
Richard Biddulph Martin, M.A., M.P. 


HONORARY SECRETARIES. 


Major P, G. Craigie. | Noel A. Humphreys. 
Jervoise A. Baines, C.S.I. 


HONORARY FOREIGN SECRETARY. 
Major P. G. Craigie. 
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The abstract of receipts and payments, and the balance sheet 
of assets and liabilities on 3lst December, 1896, are subjoined, 
together with the report of the Auditors on the accounts for the 
year 1896 :— 


(I.)\—Asstracr of Recriprs and Payments for the YEAR ending 
31st DECEMBER, 1896. 
































RECEIPTS. PAYMENTS. 

Eo 8. Us $s. d 

Balancein Bank, 31st) per Rent legs Tax ......... £319 11. § 

£352 9 2 

December, 1895 ...j v Less sublet ...... 7 - - 
————— 24411 8 
Balance of Petty Cash. 3213 - Spa PORLATICL UXOSS .c.sbeesaehsstecenmen 58 3 3 
Fire, Lights, and Water’ © ........ 46, 157 
. Uy weeny 3.5 8 Repairs; Furniture, &c.............2.: 952.3 
388 7 10 || Salaries, Wages,and Pension .... 500 - - 

Journal, Printing...... £518 15 5 

» Shorthand 33 7 8 

Dividends on 2,900/. Consols......... 72 - Reporters : 
Literary 

rae 2 Services ; 18514 2 
Annual Subscriptions: — 570 17 10 
48 AYYCATS .10.scc0e0 £100 16 - Ordinary Meeting Expenses ...... 5018 8 
ALY OLELSIMN G9, tees scucess se encectiestear che 39 14 6 
a8 Neue ont 1,354 10 - Postage and delivery of Journals.. 67 16 2 
Stationery and Sundry Printing... 75 O11 
1lin Advance... 23 2 — Tibraryictass oa vinsen nue ames 43 11 - 
—- —— 1,478 8 — || Howard Medal ............sececseeeees 20 17 6 
Ba Incidental Expenses ..........c0sceees 59 11 10 
1,786 12 2 

Pe OIPOSILIONS......05-<.0r<ca-sssrerr oes 42 - - Balance per Pat £335 11. 9 

BOOK jcacvasaene2 ss. 

Rmerial Hales? scis..vieseety-teevsrane 168 - 8 || Balanceof PettyCash 35 12 7 

3 peo aes i of ge 
Advertisementsin Journal ......... 6 6 - ra Nee ag zi 373 12 4 
Ota) Gieastenissmecs £2,160 4 6 Fatal scsrercessee £2,160 4 6 








(Signed) “J, O. Cuapwick, F.C.A., 
‘Sam. Dyer Nix, F.C.A., $ Audttors.” 


“10th February, 1897. ‘¢ Cuas. ATKINSON, 


SE an 
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(II.)\—Batanct SHEET of Assets and LIABILITIES on 31st DECEMBER, 1896. 











LIABILITIES. 
CR ie POF 6 Ba 
Harrison and Sons r 
for Journal fee ONES | 
Miscellaneous, as per BB 11 4 
EELS: Sy SAB mei 
- 156 3 11 
11 Subscriptions received in ad- Spe ies. 
VALIGE., castes achocbesaewectteme reas 
He erie Ah 
Balance in favour of the Society* 6,609 4 10 








£6088 109 





(Signed) 


“10th February, 1897. 











ASSETS. 
£8. Ge 

| Cash Balances vanes aee ees oes 373 12 4 
| 2,9007. New 22 per cent. Consols \ 2.760 14. & 
| costs ’ 
| Property: (Estimated Value of)— 
| Books in Library......... £1,500 
| Journals, &c., in Stock 1,500 
| Pictures, Furniture = 
| and Fixtures ined: sy 
— 3,500 - — 
| Lease of Premises (cost) 500 
| Less amount written off 455 

for time expired ...... : 
| rit 45 + 
_ Arrears of Subscriptions reco- 80 

werable ict. cn. eee renee - 
i Sundryidebtoreisss.c2..ac, eseen ees 29° 4 — 
\ es 
1 £6,788 10 9 
| 
‘J. O. Cuapwick, F.C.A., 
“Sam. Dyer Nix, F.C.A., $ Auditors.” 


‘‘ CHas. ATKINSON, 


* This balance is exclusive of the present value of the absolute Reversionary Interest. 
bequeathed to the Society by the late Dr. Guy. 














(IIT.)—Buitpine Funp (EsraBuisHeD 10th July, 1873), BALANCE SHEET, 


on 3lst DECEMBER, 1896. 





“10th February, 1897. 








LIABILITIES. 
Labs pide ALIaSs 
Amount of Fund in- 
vested from last 267 39°58 
EATCGOMM MM Gaasececceneee tes 
Balance from 1895 to § 24% 
INE ANVOStEd! cerecenacs 
ees SNe i 
Dividends received during 1896...... 810 4 
£282 4 5 
(Signed) 


d. | 


iF ASSETS. 


| £08. 0d. i eee ae 
Invested as per last) 
| Account in Metropo- Stock. Cost. 


litan Consolidated 34 
per Cent. Stock, in 
the name of the Trea- 
surer, Richard B. 
Martin, Esq., M.P... ) 


at 16 8 , 267 9 ae 








| Balance from 1895 to A, 
be invested ............ i B1t4ege 
| Balance from 1896 to 810 4 
be invested: j....cc0009- 
| Qa 1414 > 
| £282 4 





‘J. O. Coapwick, F.C.A., 
‘Sam. Dyer Nix, F.C.A., S/ Auditors.” 


‘‘CHas. ATKINSON, 
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“ Revort oF THE AvupIrorRs FoR 1896. 


“The Auditors appointed to examine the Treasurer's Accounts 


of the Society for the Year 1896, 


“¢ REPORT :— 


“That they have compared the Hutries in the Books with the 
several Vouchers for the same, from the lst January to the 31st 
December, 1896, and find them correct, showing the Recetpts 
(including a Balance of 3881. 7s. 10d., from 1895) to have been 
2,160/. 4s. 6d., and the Payments 1,786/. 12s. 2d., leaving a Balance 
in favour of the Society of 373/. 128. 4d. at the 31st December, 1896. 


“They have also had laid before them an Estimate of the Assets 
and Liabilities of the Society at the same date, the former amounting 
to 6,788/. 10s. gd., and the latter to 1791. 5s. 11d., leaving a Balance 
in favour of the Society of 6,609/. 48s. 10d., exclusive of the present 
value of the absolute Reversionary Interest bequeathed to the Society 
by the late Dr. Guy. 


“The amount standing to the credit of the Building Fund at the 
end of the year 1896, was 2821. 4s. 5d., of which 2671. gs. 8d. was 
invested wr 2511. 158. 3d. Metropolitan Three and a Half per Cent. 
Stock, in the name of the Treasurer, Richard B. Martin, Hsq., M.P., 
thus leaving a balance of 141. 148. gd. to be invested. 


“They have verified the Investments of the Society’s General 
Funds and Building Fund, and also the Banker’s Balance, all of 
which were found correct. 


“They further find that at the end of the year 1895 the number 
of Fellows on the list was 928, which number was diminished in the 
course of the year to the extent of 48, by Death, Resignation, or 
Default, and that 30 new Fellows were elected, leaving on the list on 
the 31st December, 1896, gto Fellows of the Society. 


‘Sam. Dymr Nix, F.C.A:, 


(Signed) oe. O Cnapwick, OAS 
Auditors.” 
“ Cuas. ATKINSON. 3 | 


(10th February, 1897. 
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Proceeptinas of the Sixry-Tuirp AnnuaL GENERAL MEETING. 


A. HK. Bateman, Esq., C.M.G., President, in the Charr. 


The circular convening the meeting was read. 
The minutes of the last ordinary meeting having been read and 
confirmed, 


The Prestpent said that it was usual to take the Report of 
the Council, which was now in the hands of Fellows, as read, and 
he had only a few comments to make on it. During the year 
ended 3lst December, 1896, they had lost 48 Fellows, and 30 new 
ones had been elected, so that there was a slight decline in numbers 
since last year. Among their losses they had to deplore the death 
of several Fellows who had taken an active part in the Society, 
and especially the great loss of their late President, Mr. Martin. 
After referring to the presentation of the address of congratulation 
to Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, and the renewal of the 
lease of the Society’s present premises, he drew special attention 
to the paragraph with regard to the hour of meeting, and said 
the Council would be glad to have any opinion on this point from 
the Fellows generally, as they were anxious to consult the con- 
venience of the bulk of the Fellows by going back either to 
5 o’clock or to the old evening meetings, if that were considered 
better for the Society as a whole. Of course there were objections 
to both times, and it had even been proposed that they might 
have some meetings at 5 and some at 8, but he should be glad to 
hear any observations on either of these suggestions. He then 
drew special attention to the paragraph urging individual Members 
to assist in maintaining the supply of interesting papers, and in 
obtaining fresh Fellows. This was a subject which required 
serious consideration; there was much more competition now than 
there was sixty-three years ago when the Society was first formed. 
There were many other societies which discussed topics statistically, 
besides all the magazines, and not only was there a greater diffi- 
culty in getting papers, but also in getting Fellows, because many 
people who were interested in one particular subject were inclined 
to rely upon being invited to the Statistical Society if that subject 
came up for discussion, and would rather spend the two guineas 
in some other way. On the whole the papers they had had during 
the past session had kept up a very fair average of merit, and 
considering the difficulties he had spoken of, he thought they had 
been going on well, but he hoped that the Society might do better 
in the next year or two. They were indeed fortunate in having 
secured as President for next session such a distinguished economist 
and statistician as Mr. Leonard Courtney. 
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In conclusion he moved :— 


“That the Report of the Council, the Abstract of Receipts 
and Payments, the Balance Sheet of Assets and Liabilities, and 
the Report of the Auditors for 1896 be adopted, entered on the 
Minutes, and printed in the Journal.” 


Mr. N. L. Conen had much pleasure in seconding the motion. 
They all felt that the figures set out tended to show that the 
administrative efficiency of the Society had certainly been continued, 
though no great progress had been made in the number of members. 
Still the receipts from the sale of the Journal were satisfactory, being 
higher than any other year, except the one immediately pr eceding. 
He was glad to hear that it was proposed to take into considera- 
tion the hour of meeting, and thought it would be well to make a 
tentative effort in the direction of seeing whether any change was 
desirable, as the question could only be solved satisfactorily by 
actual experience. The present hour had not been long adopted, 
and he thought it would be well to try, say; once a quarter, 
whether a meeting in the evening would be more convenient before 
adopting any permanent change. The question of increasing the 
numbers of Fellows did not depend so much on the administration 
as on the general body of Fellows, and on their appreciation of the 
work of the Society and their interest in it. 


Mr. H. Monoreirr Pau said that there was of course a 
difference of opinion as to the best hour for meeting, but he 
thought there was a good deal in what Mr. Cohen had said, and 
entirely approved his suggestion that they should revert at ‘least 
once a quarter to the old plan of meeting at 8 o’clock. That hour 
was probably the most convenient for those Fellows who lived in 
town. 


The resolution for the adoption of the Report was then put 
and carried unanimously. 


Mr. H. Moncreirr Pavt and Mr. D. F. Parx having been 
appointed scrutineers of the ballot for the election of the Council 
and Officers for the ensuing session, 


The PresipENT announced, while the ballot was being taken, 
that, under Rule 9, the names of fourteen Fellows had to be 
removed from the list in default of payment of their subscriptions. 
Amongst them was one foreigner and five from the Colonies and 
India, who had presumably moved about and been lost sight of. 


The Presipent also announced that the subject for the next 
competition for the Howard Medal would be “The Treatment of 
Habitual Offenders, with special reference to their Increase or 
Decrease in various Countries.” 


The Prestpent said that the Guy Silver Medal had been 
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awarded to Mr. Frederick J. Atkinson, of the Financial Depart- 
ment, Government of India, for his paper on ‘“ Silver Prices in 
India,” published in the Jowrnal for March, 1897. He regretted 
that that gentleman was not present to receive the Medal in 
person. 


It was then announced that the proposed list of Council and 
Officers for the ensuing session had been unanimously adopted, 
and thanks were voted to the scrutineers for their services. 


Mr. E. W. Brasroox proposed “that a cordial vote of thanks 
be given to the President, Council, and Officers for their services 
during the past session, and to the President for presiding on the 
present occasion.” Those present had already substantially 
agreed to this resolution in adopting the Report of the Council, 
and he should not bave thought it necessary to add a word, if it 
were not that special thanks were due from the Society to their 
President for the manner in which he took office on the melancholy 
occasion of the death of the late Mr. John Biddulph Martin, and 
for the way in which he had fulfilled the various duties so suddenly 
thrust upon him at that time. For his services in presiding that 
afternoon they were likewise grateful.’ 


Mr. R. H. Rew seconded the resolution, which was carried 
unanimously. 


Mr. Bateman in reply said that he was much obliged for the 
kind way in which the resolution had been proposed, seconded, 
and carried. Speaking for himself, he could only say that he had 
been very gtad to be of any service to the Society. The vacancy 
in the Presidentship having occurred in such a sad and sudden 
way, it was quite impossible to look about at that time to elect a 
successor; and as the Statistical Society, like the Queen’s Govern- 
ment, had to be carried on, it was thought best for one of the 
Vice-Presidents to take office and carry on the business as well as 
possible. ‘This he trusted he had been able to do with the assist- 
ance he had received from the Secretaries and Officers of the 
Society. To them more than to himself the thanks of Fellows 
were due. 








Enciish VAcciNATION and Smaut-Pox Sraristics ; with special 
REFERENCE to ithe Report of the Royvat Commission, and to 
recent SmALL-Pox Hpipemics. By Norn A. Humpursys. 


[Read before the Royal Statistical Society, 16th February, 1897. 
A. E. Bateman, Esq., C.M.G., Vice-President, in the Chair. ] 


Few will be disposed to under estimate the importance at the 
present time of sound information and conclusions on the “ effect 
“‘of vaccination in reducing the prevalence of, and the mortality 
‘from, small-pox.” This was the first of the five questions sub- 
mitted to the Royal Commission on Vaccination, on the 29th of 
May, 1889, for inquiry and report. After a laborious inquiry 
extending over more than seven years, at a cost of more than 
13,000/., the Royal Commission issued their final report in 
August last. This report, which can searcely fail to serve as 
the basis of further legislation on the subject of compulsory 
vaccination, contains an almost exhaustive amount of informa- 
tion on the nature and history both of small-pox and of vaccina- 
tion. Abundant materials for the formation of sound conclusions 
on the vexed question of the influence of vaccination on small- 
pox, whether viewed from a political, medical, or purely public 
health point of view, may be found in the various volumes of 
report and evidence issued by this Commission during the past 
seven years. 

The determination of the real influence and effect of vaccination 
as a protection against small-pox appears to be to so large an 
extent a statistical problem, that I have felt justified in asking the 
Royal Statistical Society to devote an evening to the consideration 
and discussion of this paper, which deals mainly with the statistical 
evidence given before the Royal Commission, with special 
reference to the’ statistics of recent small-pox epidemics. My 
object has been to present these statistics in such a manner as 
to facilitate the formation of sound conclusions on the subject, 
and with as much impartiality as the nature of the facts and 
figures permits. 
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If vaccination confers the protection against small-pox that: has 
been attributed to it, the steady increase in the adoption of the 
practice which has been maintained throughout the greater part 
of this century should have resulted in a marked diminution of 
the mortality from small-pox during that period. It is therefore 
in the first place necessary to supply an answer to the question 
which at the outset of the inquiry presented itself to the Commis~ 
sioners: Does the history of small-pox mortality since vaccination 
was introduced afford warrant for a belief in its protective effect ? 

The rate of mortality from small-pox prior to the discovery of 
vaccination is somewhat beside the present inquiry, and it was not 
until 1837, when the civil registration of deaths commenced, that 
any really useful or trustworthy statistics of small-pox mortality 
in England were available. 


Vaccination Legislation. 


Before, however, considering the Registrar-General’s statistics 
of small-pox mortality since 1837, it is desirable to note the 
various legislative enactments dealing with vaccination. Although 
the House of Commons made grants to Jenner in 1802 and in 
1806, and annual grants to the National Vaccine Establishment, 
which was founded by royal warrant in 1807, the first Act dealing 
with vaccination was “ An Act to extend the Practice of Vaccina- 
“tion,”’ which received royal assent on the 23rd of July, 1840. By 
this Act poor law guardians throughout England and Wales were 
empowered and directed to contract with their medical officers, or 
with any legally qualified medical practitioners, for the vaccination 
of persons resident within each union or parish, payment being 
authorised for all successful primary vaccinations. This Act 
moreover declared the inoculation of small-pox illegal, and the 
use of it was made penal. In the following year this first vaccina- 
tion Act was amended, and the expense of carrying out the 
original Act was charged on the poor rates; it was further 
provided that ‘‘the vaccination or surgical or medical assistance 
“‘ incident to the vaccination of any person resident in any union 
“or parish, or of any of his family, should not be considered 
‘* parochial relief.” Under these two Acts vaccination remained 
voluntary: they only provided the public vaccinator, whose services 
were available to all who might come to him for the purpose of 
vaccination. | 

In 1858, at the suggestion of the Epidemiological Society, 
which had recently been founded, Lord Lyttleton introduced into 
the House of Lords “A Bill to extend and make compulsory the 
“* Practice of Vaccination,” which was afterwards passed and be- 
came law without opposition or division. By the provisions of 
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this Act each union, or parish if not in union, was divided into- 
vaccination districts, in order to increase the facilities for the 
vaccination of the poor. Vaccination stations were appointed, at 
which the public vaccinator would attend, at fixed hours, to 
vaccinate and to inspect the result of previous vaccinations. This 
Act provided that the registrar should at the registration of the 
birth, or within seven days of such registration, send to the 
parents a scheduled notice that the infant must be vaccinated ; 
and the Act imposed a fine of 20s. upon any parent who, after 
such notice, did not cause the child to be vaccinated, and to be- 
inspected on the eighth day after the vaccination. In order to 
facilitate proceedings under the compulsory clauses, an Act was: 
passed in 1861 giving permission to guardians and overseers to- 
appoint some person to institute and conduct proceedings 
for the purpose of enforcing obedience to the Vaccination Acts. 
This Act, moreover, distinctly enacted that proceedings might be 
taken at any time during which the parent remained in defau't. 
This provision was due to a legal decision that under the com— 
pulsory Act of 1855 a defendant, having been once convicted and 
fined, could not be convicted and fined a second time for the same 
offence, as failure to take a child to be vaccinated within three 
months of its birth was held to be a single definite offence. In 
1867 an Act consolidating previous Vaccination Acts was passed, 
and although some not unimportant changes were introduced into- 
this Act, they do not need special notice here, except (1) that for 
the first time optional provision was specifically made for the: 
appointment of vaccination officers, and for the encouragement of 
re-vaccination, and (2) that the machinery for securing the 
registration of vaccinated children, and for dealing with cases of 
neglected vaccination, was much improved. 

No further legislation respecting vaccination occurred until 
the Vaccination Act of 1871, which came into force om 
Ist January, 1872. This Act resulted from the report of a 
select committee appointed to inquire into the working of the 
Consolidating Act of 1867. The most important modification of 
the law effected by this Act was that the appointment of 
vaccination officers to enforce the compulsory provisions of the- 
Act of 1883, which had previously been permissive only, was 
made obligatory upon poor law guardians. Some other changes 
were made by this Act, but they are comparatively unimportant 
for the purposes of this paper. It should be noted, however, that 
the superintendence, direction, and inspection of vaccination, 
which was by the earlier Acts vested in the Privy Council, was: 
in 1871 transferred to the Local Government Board, in which it. 
is still vested. Such are the principal statutory enactments: 

22 
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affecting vaccination in England. We have seen that gratuitous 
vaccination was first provided by the Act of 1840; it was made 
compulsory in 18538; the permissive power to appoint paid 
vaccination officers was given to guardians in 1867; and as this 
permissive power was not put in force in a large number of unions, 
the appeintment of vaccination officers was subsequently made 
compulsory by the Act of 1871. 


Statistics of Vaccination. 


With a view to judge correctly of the effect of this legislation’ 
upon the mortality from small-pox, it is in the first place important 
to have evidence of the effect of this legislation on the proportion 
of infants successfully vaccinated. Unfortunately, although there 
is no reason to doubt that, at any rate during the first three-quarters 
of this century, a constantly increasing proportion of children was 
vaccinated in infancy, no satisfactory records of successful infant 


Taste I.—Statistics of Primary Vaccination of Infants, 1872-93, derived 
from the Annual Reports of the Local Government Board. 





1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


Of the Children whose Births were Registered during the Year 
given in Col. 1, before the 3lst January in the Year next but one following 























Births there were 
Year. we si _ Certified as Vaccination Percentage of 
ring insusceptible of Children not 
Year. Successfully | Vaccination; | postponed by Remaininge,| #2ally accounted 

Vaccinated. | had Small-Pox Medical “ for 

or Died é (including cases 

Unvaccinated. | Certificate. postponed). 
_ | a —_— =) 

1872 ....| 821,856] 698,137 81,192 42,527 ui 
73 ...| 826,5081 704,666 81,540 4,264 36,038 4°8 
"TA yf 854,787 | 727,065 86,341 5,677 35,704 4°8 
"75 su| 850,364 | 722,466 87,549 5,914 34,425 4°7 
°76 ....1 887,694] ‘763,277 85,885 5,028 33,004 4°3 
"77 +... 887,947] 766,824 80,541 6,681 33,901 4°5 
78 ....) 891,743 | 760,982 88,820 6,475 35,466 4°7 
°79 ....| 880,222] 756,835 79,246 6,670 37,471 5°0 
’80 ....| 881,652] 750,203 88,266 5,930 37,253 4°9 
"Sl 28 88337441 765,162 98,569 6,302 33,711 4°5 
82 ....1 889,082| 763,525 82,536 7,598 35,423 4'8 
’83 ....| 890,780} 762,080 83,060 8,110 37,440 51 
84 ....1 906,581] 764,975 91,578 8,693 41,335 55 
°85 ....| 894,263 | 757,714 85,006 9,323 42,220 58 
’86 ....| 903,846] 754,059 92,072 10,187 47,528 6°4 
787 ....| 886,198| 733,980 89,410 10,402 52,406 Fie’ 
’88 ..... 879,813} 719,103 85,187 12,282 62,701 8°5 
89 ...| 885,909| 707,161 905755 13,366 74,627 9°9 
°90 ....1 875,188] 682,560 93,442 13,615 85,571 ii 
791 ....) 914,079] 693,117 98,166 13,823 108,973 13°4 
°92 ....) 890,695} 663,657 94,499 13,278 119,261 14°9 
793 ....1 914,657| 661,513 105,875 13,845 | 133,324 16°1 





vaccinations in England and Wales exist prior to 1872. Such 
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statistics, issued by the Local Government Board, would appear to 
have been first made possible by the improved registration of 
vaccinations provided for by the Act of 1871. The annual per. 
centage of children born and not finally accounted for as to vaccina- 
tion, including cases of postponement, was almost stationary during 
the twelve years 1872-83, and only ranged between 5°1 in 1872 
and 1883, and 4°3 in 1876. After 1883 the percentage unaccounted 
for rose steadily; at first slowly to 7°1 in 1887, and afterwards 
more rapidly until it reached 11°3 in 1890, 13°4 in 1891, 14°9 in 
1892, and 16°1 in 1893. It may here be noted that the proportion 
of cases of children in Scotland whose vaccination was not finally 
accounted for, has since 1872 been constantly and considerably 
lower than in England, and has shown but a very slight increase 
in recent years—affording ground for the conclusion that the 
opposition to vaccination, which has caused so large a decline in 
the proportion of vaccinations in England, does not exist, or has 
been comparatively inoperative in Scotland. 


Oficial Statistics of Small-Pox Mortality in England. 

Let us now examine the English official statistics of small-pox 
mortality, commencing with 1838, the first complete year of civil 
registration. Unfortunately the causes of death in England and 
Wales in the four years 1843-46 have never been classified, which 
makes it necessary to omit all reference to those years. During 


Tas.e Il.—Annual Rate of Mortality per Million Living from Small-Pox 
in England and Wales, 1838-95. 


[Dr. Ogle’s table, “ First Report,” p. 114 carried on to 1895. ] 
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Note.—The deaths in this table include those referred to chicken-pox. The 
facts are not available for the four years 1843-46. 
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the twelve years 1838-42, and 1847-53, for which official records 
exist, prior to vaccination being made compulsory, the annual 
-death-rate from small-pox averaged 408 per million, and ranged 
‘between 1,064 in 1838, and 168 in 1842. It may be stated that 
there is good ground (based upon the statistics for London) for 
‘believing that the mean small-pox death-rate in the four years 
1843-46, for which no tabulated records exist, somewhat exceeded 
the mean rate in the twelve years 1838-53, for which the Registrar- 
“General has published the results. Compulsory vaccination came 
‘into operation in 1854, and although no effectual means of en- 
forcing the obligation existed until after the Act of 1871 took 
effect, there is conclusive evidence that a marked increase of 
primary vaccination commenced in 1804. During the 42 years 
-of compulsory vaccination 1854-95, the annual death-rate from 
small-pox averaged 126 per million, although this period included 
the remarkable epidemic in 1871-72; indeed, during the twenty 
syears, 1876-95 the mean annual rate has been only 42 per million. 
The range of mortality during this period of forty-two years was 
from 1,012 and 821 per million in 1871 and 1872, to o°8 and 
-o°6 per million in 1889 and 1890. Thus, judged by the whole 
-available statistics of the Registrar-General, the mean mortality 
from small-pox declined from 408 per million in the twelve years 
prior to compulsory vaccination, to 126 per million in the forty- 
‘two years since vaccination was made compulsory, notwith- 
standing the epidemic of 1871-72; showing an average decline 
-of more eoiae two-thirds, or 69 per Bante 

Dr. William Ogle, in his valuable evidence before the Reval 
‘Commission, subdivided the period of compulsory vaccination into 
‘two:—(1) “Vaccination obligatory but not efficiently enforced, 
“ 1854-71;” and (2) “ Vaccination obligatory, but more efficiently 
‘‘ enforced by vaccination officers, 1872-87.” Those who imparti- 
ally study the evidence given before the Commission, and the 
«statistics of. the subject, can scarcely avoid the conclusion that 
the passing of the Act of 1871 marks a decided epoch in the 
anter-relation of small-pox and vaccination, not only on the ground 
of the compulsory appointment of vaccination officers, but also 
because of the marked improvement in the machinery for securing 
the effective action of these officers, which provided the means for ~ 
-a satisfactory registration of successful vaccinations, and of cases 
unaccounted for. Dr. Ogle’s subdivision drew the line after the 
year 1871, because the Act of that year did not take effect till 
1872, and thus included this year of heaviest small-pox mortality 
an the period of inefficiently enforced obligation, 1854-71. Dr. 
Ogle with his evidence gave a table showing that in these eighteen 
years 1854-71, the mean annual mortality from small-pox was 
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Tasie III.—Mean Annual Rate of Mortality from Small-Pox at all Ages 
und at Stix Age-Periods in Three Groups of Years, selected with 
reference to Optional and Obligatory Vaccination. The figures in this 
Table include the deaths referred to Chicken-Pox. 


[“‘ First Report,” p. 114. ] 
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* In this table the period of optional vaccination begins with 1847, not with 
1838, because the deaths were not abstracted in combination with ages until 1847. 





223 per million, whereas under more efficiently enforced compulsion 
the mean rate fell in the sixteen years 1872-87 to 114 per million, 
Those Commissioners in sympathy with anti-vaccinators naturally 
took exception to Dr. Ogle’s subdivision, and the witness was 
subjected to very severe cross-examination with a view to show 
that he had undervalued the effect of the Act of 1867, by which 
guardians were empowered, but not compelled, to appoint vaccin- 
ation officers. The real object was apparently to throw the year 
1871, with its remarkable and fatal small-pox epidemic, into Dr. 
Ogle’s later period of enforced compulsion, and thus to lessen the 
reduction of small-pox mortality attributed to increased vaccination. 
Although there appears to be no valid reason for doubting that 
Dr. Ogle’s subdivision was fully justified by the facts of the case, 
it is unnecessary to insist upon it here, as the two simple periods 
of voluntary vaccination and compulsory vaccination give a 
sufficientiy striking contrast, namely, mean annual rates of 408 
and 126 per million respectively, although the compulsory period 
by this arrangement includes the epidemic of 1871-72. 


Mortality from Small-Pox at different Age-Pertods. 


We must now consider the varying rates of small-pox mortality 

at different age-periods in successive years. It should in the first 
place be stated that prior to 1848 the ages and causes of death 
were not classified by the Registrar-General in combination. The 
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Commissioners’ Report gives a table, which is here reproduced, 
showing the mean annual mortality per million from small-pox 
at six age-periods, during the seven years 1848-54, and the four 
succeeding decennia ending in 1894. 


TasLe 1V.—-Mean Annual Death-Rate from Small-Pox per Million 
Living at Six Age-Periods. 
[‘‘ Final Report,” p. 48.] 
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Years. Under 
eS B10. | 10-15. | 15-25. 1 264g eee 
1848-54* | 1,514 | 328 91 110 69 24 
"55-64... 789 | 210 69 119 88 36 
65-74...) 783 | 3833 142 267 221 88 
°75-84.,..| 128 63 46 82 77 34 
*85-94...| 50 18 11 24 32 19 


* The figures for this period include the deaths attributed to chicken-pox as. 
well as those from small-pox. 


The main feature of this table is the marked decline of mortality 
under 5 years of age, namely, from 1,514 per million in 1848-54 
to 50 in 1885-94. Under this arrangement, which is an entirely 
arbitrary one, the first year of compulsory vaccination is included 
in the first or seven-year period, but the marked decline under 
5 years of age in the next ten years (nearly equal to 50 per cent.), is 
very striking, taken in conjunction with the actually increased 
rate at ages over 15 years. In the next ten years, 1865-74, 
the rate was governed by the epidemic of 1871-72, and showed 
a marked increase, compared with that in the preceding decennium, 
at each age-period above 9 years, but under 5 years there was a 
slight decline, notwithstanding the effect of the epidemic. This is 
the more remarkable and suggestive when we bear in mind the 
legislation of 1867 and 1871, which was passed with a view to 
increase the amount of infant vaccination. In the next ten years, 
1875-84, during which the Acts of 1867 and 1871 were in full 
operation, the rates under 5, and from 6 to 10, fell from 783 and 
333 to 128 and 63; while in the last decennium, 1885-94, the rates 
at these periods further fell to 50 and 15 respectively. Above 
10 years of age small-pox rates showed, as has been pointed out, 
a very largely increased death-rate during the decennium 1865-74, 
owing to fatal effect of the epidemic in 1871-72 upon the adolescent 
and upon adults; in this period the rate per million rose to 142 
in the 10—15 age period, 267 at the ages 15—25, 221 at 25—45, 
and 88 among persons aged upwards of 45 years. At each age- 
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period the rate successively fell in a marked manner in each 
of the two following decennia, and in 1885-94 the mean rates 
were only I1, 24, 32, and Ig respectively, being in each case 
far below the rates in the first period of seven years 1848-54, 
although the fall did not approach that recorded under 5, and 
from 5 to 10, which was apparently due to the influence of 
increased infant vaccination. Comparing the rates under 5 and 
from 5 to 10 in 1885-94 with those in 1848-54, given in the table, 
they show a decline to 3, and 5; of the rates that prevailed forty 
years before, when vaccination was optional. 

The marked fatality of small-pox in 1871-72 among persons 
above the age of childhood, judged by recent statistics, was ap- 
parently the result of the exhaustion of the protective influence of 
infantile vaccination, and of the neglect of re-vaccination, Un- 
fortunately no satisfactory evidence exists which would justify 
even an estimate of the proportion of the population above the age 
of childhood that has been re-vaccinated, although it is safe to 
assume that since the epidemic of 1871-72 the number and pro- 
portion of the re-vaccinated have very considerably increased. 


The Age-Incidence of Deaths from Small-Poz. 


Time and space forbid any discussion of such statistics as exist 
showing the age-incidence of fatal small-pox in pre-registration 
periods. It may be stated, however, that there is good ground for 
believing that formerly small-pox was, to a far greater extent than 
is now the case, mainly a disease of childhood. For instance, 
from evidence handed in to the Commission by Sir John Simon, 
formerly medical officer to the Local Government Board, it 
appears from an analysis of nearly 7,000 fatal cases of small-pox 
recorded in Geneva between 1580 and 1760, that more than 96 per 
cent. occurred among children aged under 10 years, including 
81 per cent. under 5 years of age. Dr. McVail, in his valuable 
analysis of Kilmarnock small-pox statistics in 1728-64, pointed out 
that the death-rate under 5 years of age was thirty-five times 
greater than it now is, and that the mean age at death from small- 
pox was only 24 years in the last century, whereas it now exceeds 
20 years.' Bearing on this change of age-incidence and its cause, 
much evidence was given before the Commission with a view to 
elucidate the relative protection conferred respectively by an 
attack of small-pox and by vaccination. To this point it will be 
necessary to refer. It will suffice here to discuss the change in the 
age-incidence of small-pox as exhibited by English official statistics 
since 1848, when ages and causes of deaths were first published by 


1 The mean age at death of the 12,280 fatal cases of small-pox in England 
and Wales during the ten years 1881-90, was 22°3 years, 
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the Registrar-General in combination. <A table in the Appendix, 
reprinted from the Commissioners’ final report (with the addition 
of the facts for the year 1895), gives the proportion of 1,000 deaths 
from small-pox occurring in each year from 1848 to 1895 at each 
of seven groups of ages. From this table it appears that of 1,000 
deaths from small-pox in 1851-60, 239 occurred under 1 year of 
age, and in 1881-90 only 119; between 1 and 5 years the propor- 
tion declined from 363 in 1851-60, to 93 in 1881-90. Thus in the 
first year of life, during only a portion of which are many infants 
protected by vaccination, the proportional number of fatal- cases 
of small-pox declined 50 per cent. between 1851-60 and 1881-90, 
whereas in the period 1—5 years the decline was nearly 75 per 
cent. Calculated in the same manner, the decrease in the pro- 
portion of small-pox deaths occurring between the ages of 5 and 
10 years was from 134 in 1851-60 to 64 in 1881-90, and was equal 
to 52 per cent. Above the age of 10 years the proportion of fatal 
small-pox cases was higher in 1881-90 than in 1851-60. Thus of 
1,000 deaths in 1851-60, 35 occurred between 10 and 15, 103 
between 15 and 25, 99 between 25 and 45, and 28 among persons 
aged 45 and upwards; whereas these proportions had increased 
in 1881-90 to 52, 222, 326, and 124 respectively. To summarise 
these figures, of 1,000 small-pox deaths in 1851-60, 735 were of 
children under 10 years of age, and 265 of persons aged upwards 
of 10 years; while thirty years later, in 1881-90, when vaccination 
had been made compulsory, and the compulsion enforced by the 
Acts of 1867 and 1871, the proportions were more than reversed, 
for only 277 were of children under 10 years of age, and 723 were 
of persons aged upwards of 10 years. Ps 

The following table, reproduced from the final report of the 
Commissioners, throws additional light upon this most important 
change of the age-incidence of small-pox :— 


TasLE V.—Proportion of Deaths from Small-Pox, at each of Six 
Age-Periods, to 1,000 Deaths from Small-Pox at all Ages. 


(‘‘ Final Report,” p. 47. ] 
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1848-54, 677 130 33 75 67 18 
55-59 559 144 37 117 112 31 
60-64 550 108 42 * 128 133 44 
°65-69 545 103 33 126 145 48 
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"75-79 241 113 rie 218 266 90 
80-84, 235 98 68 216 286 97 
785-89 193 5A 51 229 344 129 


°90-94 283 50 26 131 338 172 
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This table shows that of 1,000 deaths from small-pox, 677 
occurred among children aged under 5 years of age in 1848-54, 
while the proportion in this age-period steadily declined in subse- 
quent groups of five years to 193 in 1885-89, and rose again to 283 
in 1890-94, under the influence of the decrease of infant vaccination, 
due in great measure to the delay in the issue of the Report of 
the Commission. On the other hand the proportional numbers of 
small-pox deaths among persons aged upwards of 15 years steadily 
rose from 160 per 1,000 in 1848-54 to 702 in 1885-89, and fell 
again to 641 in 1890-94. To what can this complete bouwleverse- 
ment of age-incidence be attributed if not to the undoubted 
increase in the proportion and efficiency of infant vaccination 
during the thirty years between the two periods we have com- 
pared ? Much ingenious sophistry was brought to bear upon this 
point by a few of the Commissioners in cross-examining some of 
the witnesses, notably Dr. Ogle and Dr. Thorne Thorne, who 
prominently brought out this fact in their evidence, and also by 
some of the anti-vaccination witnesses in their evidence. The 
facts, however, remain unchallenged, and inexplicable on any 
other suggested hypothesis than that the change of age-incidence 
is due to increased infant vaccination. It is, moreover, very 
noteworthy that in the minority report of Dr. Collins and Mr. 
Picton, no real explanation of this change of age-incidence is 
attempted, although attention is called to the fact that in the 
nine years 1872-80, under the influence of compulsory vaccination, 
‘““at every age over 10 years the chance of dying of small-pox 
“was greater” than it had been in the six years 1848-53, when 
vaccination was voluntary. It would be interesting to know why 
Dr. Collins and Mr. Picton confined their comparison to the nine 
years ending with 1880, and to the ages above 10 years. It 1s, at 
any rate, worth noting that if they had enlarged the period to a 
more recent date, still more if they had compared 1848-53 with 
say 1888-93, the result of the comparison would have been very 
different. 

Before leaving this branch of the subject, namely, the evidence 
of the effect of infant vaccination upon child mortahty from small- 
pox, it is necessary to refer to the important statistics given in 
the Commissioners’ Report relating to the age-incidence of the 
fatal cases of small pox recorded at each of the six epidemics that 
occurred at Sheffield, Warrington, London, Dewsbury, Leicester, 
and Gloucester between 1887 and the present time. ‘These 
statistics are here tabulated :— 
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TaBLE VI.—Child Mortality from Small-Pox in relation to the Neglect of 
Vaccination in Sie Towns which have recently suffered from Small-Pox 
Epidemics, 

[‘‘ Final Report,’’ pp. £0, 51, and 176. ] 























1 2 8 4 5 
Percentage of Mean Per- 
Date of mene Deaths under 10 _| Centage of Births 
Towns, Small-Pox : “unaccounted 
Epidemic. to Total Deaths from for? as to 
Deaths. Small-Pox. Vaccination. 

Warrington ............ 1892-93 62 22°5 4'8 
Shelield essere 87-88 589 26°9 4°5 
DiONAG1 2 jorsysrc boc 92-93 182 36'8 9°9 
De WSDUry cp srecsnarecse: 91-92 110 51°8 323 
Gloucester” is... °95-96 434 64°5 67°6 
Leicester: s.essssscsceee 92-93 21 714% 68°1 


‘* Excluding the deaths of 3 patients in a scarlet fever ward in close proximity 
to the small-pox hospital, this proportion would be reduced to 66°6 per cent. 





The figures in this table show that in the ten years preceding 
the epidemic in Warrington, only 5 per cent. of the children born 
were unaccounted for as regards successful vaccination; in London 
the mean proportion of children not accounted for was 10 per 
cent.; in Dewsbury this proportion of unvaccinated children was 
32 per cent., and both in Gloucester and Leicester it was so high 
as 68 per cent. If, as statistics previously dealt with suggest, the 
proportion of deaths from small-pox among children depends upon 
the proportion that has been vaccinated, the age-incidence during 
these six epidemics should show wide variations. This expecta- 
tion is abundantly fulfilled. In the well vaccinated towns of 
Warrington and Sheffield only 23 and 26 per cent. respectively of 
the deaths occurred among children under 10 years of age; but 
this proportion was 37 per cent. in London, 52 in Dewsbury, 
65 in Gloucester, and 71 in Leicester. These figures corroborate 
in a remarkable manner the evidence afforded by other statistics, 
and seem to forbid disbelief in the assertion that small-pox 
mortality, at any rate among children, is directly governed by the 
proportion of successful vaccinations. It is true that the intensity 
of the mortality from small-pox also varied very widely in these 
six epidemics, and it is noteworthy that Dr. Collins and Mr. Picton 
endeavour to discredit vaccination by pointing out that in Leicester 
and Dewsbury, in which towns vaccination had been so persistently 
neglected, the rate of mortality from the disease was much lower 
than in Sheffield and Warrington, in which vaccination had been 
well carried out. Is the inference suggested that the mildness of 
the type of the disease in Dewsbury and Leicester was due to 
the neglect of vaccination? It is still more noteworthy that 
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Dr. Collins, when dealing with the statistics of these epidemics, 
makes no reference to, much less attempts to explain, the remark- 
able evidence they afford of the relation between infant vaccina- 
tion and child mortality from small-pox. 

What is the true lesson to be learned from this changed 
incidence of small-pox mortality ? If we accept infant vaccination 
as the explanation of the decreased mortality of small-pox in 
childhood, and no other reasonable and tenable explanation was 
suggested by any of the witnesses before the Commission, we are 
bound also to accept the same explanation of the increased fatality 
of the disease among adolescents and adults. Small-pox has 
long since ceased to be mainly a disease of childhood, and not- 
withstanding the marked decline of the aggregate mortality from 
this disease, there has been until quite recently no actual decline 
in its rate of mortality among adults. Much speculation, and 
some evidence on this point was submitted to the Commission, and 
may be found in their reports. The only conclusion dictated 
by common sense, and admitted by most of the best informed 
witnesses, is that infant vaccination does not afford a protection 
from small-pox equivalent to that conferred by an attack of 
small-pox. The opinion has been expressed, by those who have 
carefully weighed such evidence on the point as exists, that in pre- 
vaccination times nearly all children had small-pox during some 
period of childhood, and were thus protected from attack in after 
life, just as the majority of children now suffer from measles, 
scarlet fever, and whooping cough, from which no protecting 
operation equivalent to vaccination has been discovered. 

It is much to be regretted that the medical profession so 
long hesitated to admit that Jenner was over sanguine and mis- 
taken in declaring that infant vaccination conferred life long 
protection from an attack of small-pox. The hesitation and delay 
in making this admission appears to have added much force to the 
anti-vaccination agitation. It would seem to have been a mistaken 
policy, which feared that such an admission would weaken the 
arguments for the continued compulsory practice of vaccination, 
as accumulated evidence of the protective effect of vaccination 
during childhood cannot be gainsaid. 

As to the relative value of vaccination and of an attack of small- 
pox as a protection from the disease, this is a speculative problem, 
on the solution of which statistics do not, and in the nature of the 
case cannot, afford much assistance. Dr. Ogle, in the forty-third 
annual report of the Registrar-General, expressed the opinion 
that ‘the immunity derived from vaccination is both less perfect 
‘‘and less permanent than that conferred by small-pox itself.” 
Dr. Gayton, in his evidence before the Commission, after quoting 
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the opinion of Jenner that the protection by vaccination was 
tantamount to that of an attack of small-pox, said “proofs are 
‘abundant already, and will continue to accumulate, to disprove 
“these statements.” Mr. Sweeting, and in fact all the most 
experienced authorities, hold the same opinion.’ It seems possible, 
however, that the apparent inferiority of vaccination to an attack 
of small-pox as a protection from that disease may be due to the 
fact that while the mean age at which vaccination takes place in 
England is probably under 4 months, the mean age at which 
children used to be protected by an attack of small-pox was 
between 2 and 3 years. It might happen thatif infant vaccination 
were postponed until the third year of life, that its protective 
effect would be both increased and prolonged, and might then 
equal that conferred by an attack of small-pox. This is, however, 
mere hypothetical speculation. That the increased proportion of 
adult mortality from small-pox is due to the fact that the adult 
population is in some way more susceptible to small-pox infection 
since the protection of children by infant vaccination, instead of 
an attack of small-pox, seems to be beyond doubt or controversy. 


The Value of Re-vaccination. 


The undoubted fact of the increase in the proportion of 
adult small-pox mortality, concurrently with the decline of child 
mortality from this disease, might well raise a doubt as to the 
balance of advantage derived from this changed age-incidence, 
unless good ground existed for believing in the efficacy of re- 
vaccination as a means of protecting adults from the disease. 
Much information was given before the Commission bearing upon 
the degree of protection conferred by re-vaccination. No one 
now really questions the fact that the protective influence of infant 
vaccination diminishes with the lapse of years. The value of re- 
vaccination is obviously, therefore, a subject of great importance. 
Unfortunately there are no available statistics showing the amount 
or proportion of re-vaccination in this country. Except under the 
influence of panic arising from the epidemic presence of small- 
pox, the proportion of the adult population that has been re-vacci- 
nated is probably not large. In those towns that have suffered 
from epidemic small-pox in recent years, careful attempts have been 
made to obtain information on this pomt. Dr. Barry, during his 
inquiry concerning the Sheffield epidemic in 1887-88, ascertained 

2 It should be noted, however, that the investigation of the statistics of the 
recent epidemics in Sheffield, Dewsbury, Warrington, and Leicester disclosed 35 
cases of small-pox-occurring among persons who had suffered from a previous 
attack of this disease, 5 of which proved fatal, showing a case-mortality of 14°2 


per cent., which considerably exceeds the average case-:nortality among vaccinated 
persons, These numbers are, however, it must ‘be allowed, small. 
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and reported that 64,431 re-vaccinated persons were enumerated, 
and that after careful inquiry into 352 cases of re-vaccinated 
persons said to have been attacked with small-pox, he only found 
27 cases in which small-pox supervened after successful re-vacci- 
nation, and only one of these proved fatal, 19 being of an extremely 
mild character. It is needless to point out that it is as necessary 
to differentiate between successful and unsuccessful re-vaccination 
as it is between successful and unsuccessful primary vaccination 
for it is not held that any protection is conferred by unsuccessful 
re-vaccination, and one unsuccessful attempt at re-vaccination 
should not, we are told, be accepted as proof of insusceptibility. 
Dr. Barry’s figures showed an attack rate among re-vaccinated 
persons of only o°04 per cent., whereas the attack rate among 
once vaccinated persons aged above 10 years was 1'g, and 
among unvaccinated persons 9°4 per cent. In the same inquiry 
Dr. Barry enumerated 18,292 persons in Sheffield who had had 
small-pox prior to 1887, of whom 23 had a second attack in 
1887-88. These figures showed an attack rate considerably higher 
than among the re-vaccinated ; and the proportional mortality was 
also higher. Those, however, who have studied the report and 
evidence issued by the Commissioners, will remember that this 
part-of Dr. Barry’s report was subjected to severe criticism, and 
that some doubt was thrown upon the success of his attempt to 
enumerate the numbers of the vaccinated, re-vaccinated, and 
unvaccinated in the Sheffield population. There were in Sheffield 
at the time of this epidemic 830 troops of all ranks, all of whom 
should, in accordance with regulations, have been re-vaccinated. 
Twelve men, however, or 1°4 per cent. of the total strength, were 
attacked with small-pox, and of these one died ; it was, however, 
proved to the satisfaction of the Commissioners that not one of 
these 12 soldiers had been successfully re-vaccinated, and that in 
fact although the soldiers mingled freely in the town during the 
epidemic not a single successfully re-vaccinated soldier was attacked 
by small-pox in Sheffield. Of the Sheffield police who, to the 
number of 372, were necessarily, in the course of their ordinary 
duties, brought into close relation with infected persons and 
things, only ten cases of small-pox occurred. These ten policemen 
had been vaccinated in infancy, but not one had been re-vaccinated. 
Not one of the 290 men and boys employed on the permanent staff 
of the Post Office, who by the regulations must be re-vaccinated 
before engagement, contracted small-pox, although many of them 
must have been in contact with infection. 

The report contains much similar information relating to the 
stated numbers of re-vaccinated persons attacked by small-pox 
during the epidemics in Leicester, Warrington, and Dewsbury, 
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and to the result of the cases. It does not appear desirable, how- 
ever, to refer to this class of statistics at greater length, as mere 
statements as to re-vaccination are at the best more or less unsatis- 
factory, and are obviously difficult to support by proof. 

It seems desirable, therefore, to depend mainly upon the 
statistics of small-pox hospital nurses and attendants submitted 
to the Commission, for conclusive evidence of the value of the 
re-vaccination of adults as a protection from small-pox. Dr. Gayton 
stated that 366 persons were employed on the staff at Homerton 
Small-Pox Hospital between Ist February, 1871, and the end of 
1877. The whole of these, with one exception, were re-vaccinated 
on commencing duty, and this accidental exception was the only 
case of small-pox attack among the 366 hospital attendants. 
Subsequent to 1877 Dr. Gayton was unable to state the precise 
number of the staff employed at the Homerton hospital, but was 
of opinion that the number was equal to that in the previous 
period. Among these there was again only one case of small-pox, 
a case in which the nurse had not been re-vaccinated. In the 
small-pox hospital ships of the Metropolitan Asylums Board, during 


Taste VIJ.—Number and Proportion of Atiendants, &c., who contracted 
Small-Pox in the Metropolitan Asylums Small-Pox Hospital Ships in 
the Twelve Years 1884-95. 


[‘‘ Final Report,” p. 85. ] 
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the twelve years 1884-95, the hospital staff, including doctors, 
nurses, and servants, varied from about 50 to rather more than 300 
per annum. The only cases of small-pox among this large siaff 
eccurred in 1884, 1892, and 1893. In 1884 there were 4 case3 
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among 283 attendants; in 1892, 2 cases among 138; and in 1893, 
6 cases among 320. No cases occurred in any of the nine other 
years. Of these 12 cases of small-pox, 1 occurred within three 
days of commencing duties in the hospital ship, 1 within nine 
days, 4 within ten days, and 4 others within from twelve to fifteen 
days’ service. Itis further stated that none of these 12 recorded 
cases in the twelve years had been successfully re-vaccinated prior 
to the commencement of the incubation period, although the 
operation was in all cases attempted. Similar statistics were 
given by Mr. Sweeting with reference to the staff employed at the 
Western Small-Pox Hospital at Fulham. Mr. Marson, the well 
known surgeon to the Highgate Small-Pox Hospital, gave evidence 
to the select committee in 1871, to the effect that during the 
preceding thirty-five years no nurse or servant at the hospital had 
been attacked with small-pox. Since 1871 only 1 case, that of a 
gardener, has been attacked. Of the 137 nurses and attendants 
who have been engaged since 1883, 30 had had small-pox, some 
having been patients in the hospital, engaged as nurses or ward 
maids after their recovery; all the others were re-vaccinated upon 
entering the service, except the gardener referred to above, who 
took the disease. Thus at this hospital there was only 1 case of 
small-pox among the hospital staff during sixty years. 

At the Sheffield Small-Pox Hospital, of 62 attendants who had 
only been vaccinated in infancy, 6 contracted small-pox, while of 
the 80 who had been re-vaccinated not one was attacked. At 
Warrington 2 of the hospital staff were attacked, being the only 
two who had not been re-vaccinated at the commencement of the 
outbreak. Six of the attendants at the Leicester Hospital refused 
to be re-vaccinated, five of whom contracted small-pox and one 
died; there was only one case of the disease, a mild one, among 
the larger number who had been re-vaccinated, that of a nurse 
re-vaccinated ten years before. Dr. Grimshaw, Registrar-General 
for Ireland, stated that in the Cork Street Hospital in Dublin, 
with which he was formerly connected, all the officers and servants 
were re-vaccinated, with the exception of one resident pupil, who 
refused to be re-vaccinated, and who died from small-pox. It 
seems useless to multiply this kind of evidence, which, so far as it 
relates to English hospitals of a more or less public character, is 
practically identical. While it cannot be asserted that the staff at 
small-pox hospitals, even if re-vaccinated, enjoy absolute immunity 
from the disease, the cases of attack have been so rare and 
exceptional as not substantially to modify the conclusion that 
re-vaccination affords practically complete protection even to 
nurses in personal attendance on small-pox patients. With 
regard to the exceptions, it is a well known fact that there are 
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both individual cases of exceptional susceptibility and imdividual 
cases of insusceptibility to small-pox.. I personally knew a case 
of a young woman who was insusceptible both to vaccination and 
small-pox, who nursed several members of her family who were 
suffering from small-pox without taking the disease, and who, later 
in life acted more than once as. a small-pox nurse without any ill 
effects. 

With a view to depreciate this evidence derived from English 
hospitals, the attention of. the Commissisners was called to some 
evidence of a different character from other hospitals, notably to 
the experience at the Bicétre Small-pox Hospital at Paris, and to 
a statement made by Mr. Porter, who was a short time medical 
officer to the South Dublin Union Hospital in 1871. In neither 
of these cases, however, did the evidence stand the test of cross- 
examination, and the Commissioners came to the conclusion that. it 
did not materially affect the weight of the evidence derived from 
the hospital experience in this country. 

Before quitting the discussion of the value of re-vaccination, 
it appears desirable to call attention to the accompanying 
Table VIII, reprinted from the “ Final Report”’ of the Commis 
sioners, showing the annual rate of mortality from small-pox in 


Tasie VIII.—Annual Rate of Mortahty from Sinall-Pox per 100,000 
living, in Prussia and Austria in the Twenty Years 1862-81. 
(“‘ Final Report,” p. 91.] 
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* Re-vaccination was made poe ag ew in ere gat in 1874. 





Prussia and Austria during the twenty years 1862. 81. Tt will 
be seen that re-vaccination was made compulsory in. Prussia in 
1874, a logical result of the almost universal epidemic-of small 
pox in 1871-72. The striking contrast between the. comparison of 
the Prussian and Austrian figures before and after 1874, affords 
conclusive evidence of the value of re-vaccination. 7 

It has been urged by the anti-vaccinators that the real explana: 
tion of the exceptional immunity from the disease enjoyed by the 
staff of small-pox hospitals is not the effect of re-vaccination, but 
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-is due to long and gradual exposure to the poison, by which the 
human frame becomes insusceptible to its effect. The Commis- 
sioners declare that facts do not support this theoretical explana- 
tion. In the first place, the exposure to the poison in a small-pox 
hospital cannot be described as gradual, and this theory, moreover, 
affords no explanation of the phenomenon that among the hospital 
attendants, very nearly all the re-vaccinated escape the disease, 
while those not re-vaccinated are attacked in such far larger pro- 
portions. Furthermore, as the Commissioners state in their final 
report, ‘‘the experience of almost certain immunity from the disease 
‘in the case of successfully re-vaccinated attendants in small-pox 
“hospitals has no parallel in the cass of the staff in hospitals in 
“‘ which other contagious or infectious diseases are treated.” 

At the London Fever Hospital a large number of typhus 
patients were treated during the ten years 1862-71, and the staff 
of attendants (including laundry women) averaged about 1003 the 
number of cases of typhus among the staff averaged 19°2 per 
annum. The medical staff suffered severely during this period. 
In 1862 two medical officers caught typhus; in 1863 four medical 
officers successively caught typhus; in 1864 and 1865 a medical 
officer in each year contracted the disease; and ip 1866 the resident 
medical officer died from the disease. It is evident that exposure 
to the influence of typhus poison does not protect the doctors and 
nurses from the disease; it is therefore only reasonable to prefer 
the theory that small-pox attendants are protected by re-vaccina- 
tion, and not by “ exposure to the influence of small-pox poison.” 
TasLeE 1X.—WNumber and Proportion of Attendants, &c., who contracted 

Infectious Diseases* in the Metropolitan Asylums Fever Hospitals in the 


Nine Years 1887-95. 
[‘‘ Final Report,” p. 85.] 


Metropolitan Asylums Board’s Fever Hospitals. 


Number of Attendants Cf whom there contracted 























Year. Employed, either Scarlet Fever, Diphtheria, or Typhoid 
Temporarily or otherwise, during the Year. 
in the 
course of the Year. Number. Proportion. 
Per cnt. 

tHe toy et eee OPaet 1,103 37 3°4 
TOBA. S748 Not known 35 aa 
BO clan sean pst Not known 42 -- 
790... -s-rsseesen 1,312 53 4°0 
inch ater oe tamed 1,160 68 5°9 
199 scccasd dts 1,652 121 7°3 
BE RUS nee 2,175 121 5°6 
go Pant oe mn 2,182 111 eee 
"DB. cMata tite: 2,514 116 4°6 


* Scarlet fever, diphtheria, or typhoid fever. 
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Before leaving this branch of the subject, it may be pointed out by 
way of contrast, that more than 5 percent. of the attendants in the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board Fever Hospitals contracted either 
scarlet fever, diphtheria, or typhoid fever during six years ending 
with 1895; whereas among the attendants employed temporarily 
or otherwise in the Metropolitan Asylums Board Small-Pox 
Hospitals Ships during the twelve years 1884-95, the proportion 
who contracted the disease only amounted to 0°6 per cent. Thus 
the attendants in the Fever Hospitals appear to be more than 
eight times as liable to infection from scarlet fever, diphtheria, and 
typhoid fever than are the re-vaccinated attendants on the Small- 
Pox Hospital Ships to be infected by small-pox, although adults 
are, vaccination apart, far more likely to be infected by small-pox 
than by the diseases treated in the Fever Hospitals. 


Proportional Mortality from Small-Pox among Vaccinated and 
Unvaccinated. 


The six last local epidemics of small-pox in England, to which 
reference has before been made, were specialiy investigated by 
Local Government Board Inspectors or by medical men selected 
by the Commission, who made careful analyses of all the available 
statistics. Disregarding the incredulity of the opponents of vac- 
cination of this class of statistics, it is necessary to refer to the 
evidence on this point afforded -by the reports on these six 
epidemics. If the figures for the six towns are aggregated they 
afford more trustworthy results because they are larger. The 
number of unvaccinated cases of attack was 2,321, of which 822, 
or 35°4 per cent. proved fatal; the 1,449 cases under 10 years of 
age gave a mortality of 36°0 per cent., and 872 above that age a 
mortality of 34°3 per cent. The close agreement between the 
proportional mortality among unvaccinated cases under and over 
10 years of age is very noteworthy. Hxcluding the 2,321 unvac- 
cinated cases, from the 11,065 cases of attack recorded during the 
six epidemics, the remaining 8,744 gave 461 deaths, showing a 
mortality of only 5:2 per cent. Thus the total cases of attack, 
11,065, showed a fatal percentage of 11°5; the 8,744 vaccinated 
cases, including all the doubtful cases, namely those stated to be 
vaccinated but bearing no marks, showed a mortality of 5:2 per 
cent., while the 2,321 unvaccinated cases showed a mortality of 
35°4 per cent. The Commissioners in their final report pertinently 
ask, ‘‘ how is this to be accounted for?” They ask whether this 
marked difference in the mortality of cases classed as vaccinated 
and unvaccinated can be a mere freak of chance. In reply they 
say that it is scarcely possible to believe that it can be so, more 
especially when it is found that the same contrast is exhibited on 
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comparing the figures for each of the six towns. The Leicester 
epidemic was marked by an unusually low case mortality, and the 
proportional fatality of the unvaccinated cases under 10 was only 
£4 per cent.; but then there were only two vaccinated cases under 
10 years, and neither proved fatal. 

Even admitting the possibility of mistakes in the classification 
of individual cases, ‘‘ it cannot be doubted,” says the report, ‘ that 
“the great majority of the one class were vaccinated, whilst the 
““ great majority of the other class were unvaccinated.” 

There was nothing new about the evidence afforded by these 
six recent epidemics, except that they were investigated by special 
imspectors chosen by the Commissioners or by the Local Govern- 
ment Board. The evidence, however, fully corroborated previous 
small-pox hospital statistics. Mr. Marson’s observations during 
thirty-two years at the small-pox hospital, based upon 19,467 cases, 
showed a fatality of 36°5 per cent. among tle unvaccinated, while 
the highest fatality among those bearing vaccination marks was 
12°38 per cent. among cases with only one cicatrix. Dr. Gayton 
gave evidence concerning 10,403 cases at the Homerton Hospital 
between 1873 and 1884, showing a mortality of 10*5 per cent. 
among the vaccinated, including all doubtful cases said to be 
vaccinated but without marks, while among the unvaccinated the 
mortality was 43°4 per cent.; excluding the doubtful cases, the 
mortality among the vaccinated was reduced to 7°4 per cent. 
Mr. Sweeting’s statistics of 2,584 cases at the Fulham Hospital 
in 1880-85 showed a total mortality of 16°5 per cent.; among the 
vaccinated and doubtful cases the percentage was 11°4, whereas 
among the unvaccinated it was 46 per cent. Eliminating the 
doubtful cases from Mr. Sweeting’s figures, the mortality of the 
vaccinated class is reduced from 11°4 to 89 per cent. 

This class of statistics has been subjected to much adverse - 
criticism by the opponents of vaccination, on the ground that the 
case mortality of the unvaccinated shown thereby very far 
exceeds that of recorded small-pox prior to the introduction of 
vaccination. These objections are mainly founded on some small- 
pox statistics collected by a Dr. Jurin, which showed a. case 
mortality of 16°5 per cent., and upon Bernouilli’s figures, which are 
said to represent the case mortality of natural small-pox during the 
eighteenth century. Much doubt, however, was thrown upon the 
trustworthiness of, these foreign statistics by evidence and cross- 
examination before the Commission, and while there is abundant 
and recent evidence of wide variations of case mortality in 
different epidemics, it is beyond question that the records of. the 
London Small-Pox Hospital show a mortality of 25°3 per cent. 
during the years 1746-63, and that during the last twenty-five 
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years of that century the mortality was 32 per cent. We are 
bound, however, to base our conclusions mainly upon recent 
statistics, which are abundant and as a rule beyond suspicion. 

It has, moreover, been urged that the marked difference 
between the case mortality of vaccinated and unvaccinated cases 
is not due to the protective effect of vaccination, but to the fact 
that the unvaccinated are mostly to be found among the poorer 
and more neglected classes of the population: This assertion may 
be accepted as to a certain extent true, inasmuch as it is ‘a fact 
that small-pox mortality is in the main confined to the working 
classes, It is equally true, however, that the neglect of vaccina- 
tion is also mainly confined to the same classes. The special 
reports on the six epidemics, moreover, conclusively show (especi- 
ally the Warrington report) that the vaccinated and unvaccinated 
cases were not only of the same class, but were in fact to a very 
large extent members of the same families living in the same 
houses. 

Tt has also been suggested that the excess of mortality among 
the unvaccinated is due to the inclusion among this class of those 
cases in which vaccination has been postponed on medical grounds, 
which cases consist, it is asserted, mainly of children of delicate 
constitution. The Commissioners, however, point out that the pro- 
portion of postponed cases is in the aggregate too small materially 
to affect these statistics, that postponement does not necessarily 
prove that the child is of a delicate constitution, and thata con- 
siderable proportion of the children whose vaccination is postponed 
is afterwards vaccinated. 


Small-Pox Attack Rate among Vaccinated and Unvaccinated. 


The medical experts selected to investigate and report upon 
five of the six recent epidemics to which reference has so often 
been made, endeavoured to collect statistics with a view to show 
the small-pox attack rate among the vaccinated and unvaccinated. 
This involved the necessity for ascertaining the numbers of 
vaccinated and unvaccinated persons exposed to risk in the several 
towns. The difficulties in the way of collecting such information 
are obvious, and these statistics were subjected to much adverse 
criticism by some of the Commissioners. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that the attack rate of small-pox depends primarily 
upon the liability to contact with sources of infection, and that 
there is a source of fallacy in the attempt to calculate attack rates 
on the whole vaccinated and unvaccinated population of a large 
town. The bona fides of the investigations being, however, beyond 
question, it seems desirable to refer briefly to these statistics, 
although from a pro-vaccination point of view they are far out- 
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weighed in importance and conclusiveness by the figures previously 
dealt with showing the almost absolute immunity from attack 
enjoyed by successfully re-vaccinated nurses and attendants in 
small-pox hospitals. 

The Commissioners arrived at the conclusion, based upon a 
modification of Dr. Barry’s figures, that Sheffield at the date of 
the epidemic, contained 266,797 vaccinated and 7,315 unvaccinated 
persons of all ages, and that the small-pox attack rate in these 
two classes of the population was 1°6 and 7°5 per cent. respectively. 
For reasons stated above, the value of these statistics is somewhat 
doubtful. Dr. Barry’s statistics of the attack rate of the vacci- 
nated and unvaccinated inmates of houses invaded by small-pox 
are not, however, open to equal objections. These houses contained, 
it is reported, 4,419 children under 10 years of age stated to be 
vaccinated, of whom 353 or 7°9 per cent. were attacked; while of 
_ the 337 unvaccinated children of the same age, 228 or 67°6 per 
cent. were attacked. Above 10 years of age the attack rate among 
the vaccinated and unvaccinated did not differ so widely, being 
283 and 53°6 per cent. respectively, proving, what now needs no 
proof, that the protective effect of infant vaccination decreases 
with the. lapse of years. Dr. Savill shows that in 437 houses 
infected with small-pox in Warrington, the attack rate was 4°4 per 
cent. among vaccinated, and 54°5 per cent. among unvaccinated 
children aged under 10 years; above 10 years of age the attack 
rate was 29°9 and 57°6 among the vaccinated and unvaccinated 
respectively. Very similar results were reported concerning the 
attack rate in invaded houses at the epidemics in Dewsbury,, 
Leicester, and Gloucester; the figures will be found in the follow- 
ing table :— 7 


Taste X.—Small-Pox Attack Rate of Vaccinated and Unvaccinated 
Persons under and over 10 Years of Age, in ive Towns in which 
Small-Pox Epidemics have recently oceurred. 


[“ Final Report,” p. 65. ] 


























1 2 3 4 5 6 
Teens Date of Attack Rate under 10. Attack Rate over 10. 

: Epidemic. f 

Vaccinated. | Unvaccinated. | Vaccinated. | Unvaccinated. 

Sheffield _........ 1887-88 9 67°6 28°3 53°6 
Warrington ....) °92-93 4:4, 54°5 29°9 576 
Dewsbury........ 91-92 10°2 508 27°7 53°4 
Leicester ...... 92-93 2°5 ie 22°2 47°06 


Gloucester ....) | ’95-96 88 46°3 32°2 50° 
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In view of these figures relating to invaded houses, it appears 
impossible to avoid the conclusion arrived at by the Commis- 
sioners, that the vaccinated at all ages are far less liable to be 
attacked by small-pox than the unvaccinated, and that the 
advantage in this respect enjoyed by vaccinated children under 
10 years of age is greatly in excess of that enjoyed at a more 
advanced period of life. 


Severity of Type of Small-Pox among Vaccinated and 


Unvaccinated. 


Nearly all English small-pox hospital statistics during the 
past fifty years have shown that the type of small-pox suffered by 
the vaccinated is, as a rule, far less severe than that to which the 
unvaccinated are liable. That small-pox differs greatly in the 
degree of its severity is a well known fact; sometimes it is a 
comparatively trifling ailment, in other cases it is a very serious 
illness entailing the gravest after consequences. The most severe 
forms of the disease are known as malignant or hemorrhagic; the 
confluent type is less severe, but still of a very serious character. 
Milder types have been described as coherent and discrete, and 
the mildest as varioloid or simply ‘‘mild.” Much statistical 
information derived from the reports on recent epidemics was 
given to the Commissioners, bearing on the varying types of 
disease suffered respectively by vaccinated and unvaccinated 
patients in the small-pox hospitals. It will only be possible here 
to refer very briefly to these statistics. Of 825 vaccinated cases 
in the Sheffield Borough Hospital in 1887-88, 85°5 per cent. were 
mild or discrete, 13 per cent. coherent, and only 1°5 per cent. 
confluent ; the 280 unvaccinated cases included no varioloid or 
mild cases, 17°9 per cent. discrete, 62°5 per cent. coherent, and 
19°6 per cent. confluent. All the 27 vaccinated children under 10 
years suffered from the varioloid or discrete type; while 74°6 per 
cent. of the 67 unvaccinated children had the disease of the 
coherent, and 6 per cent. of the confluent type. Thus the pro- 
portions of severe and mild forms of the disease among the 
vaccinated and unvaccinated were practically almost exactly 
reversed. No explanation of these ratios except the fact of 
previous vaccination or otherwise of the patients suggested itself 
to the Commissioners. In Dewsbury the vaccinated cases showed 
8:2 per cent. of the confluent type, while 60'2 per cent. among the 
unvaccinated cases were of this severe type. It is needless to 
refer to these figures in greater detail. The following table gives 
a summary of these statistics for the epidemics in London, 
Sheffield, Dewsbury, Leicester, and Warrington :— 
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TasLte XI.—The Incidence of Mild and Severe Cases of Small-Pox on 
Vaccinated and Unvaccinated Persons attacked during Five recent 
Small-Poxw Epidemics. 

[‘‘Firal Report,’ pp. 69 and 70. | 











Local Epidemics. Mild. Severe. 

Tana eeeaeeaty Stas santo wearin 89°0 PES 
unvaccinated *.....c...0. 35'2 64°38 

VACCINATED a cecessesssceneass 82°8 1972 

SIS { unvaccinated  ........... 18°5 81°5 
Dewshar J vacoinated..........s.s.00 82°0 18'0 
Mi unvaccinated  ........... 231 96°9 
nyse { Vaccinated.......c...c.creess 81°4 18°6 
unvaccinated ............ 27°2 72°8 

Warcioton { Vaccinated.........secersves 78°2 21°8 
8 unvaccinated  ........006 29°4 70°6 


Note.—In this Table varioloid, or mild and discrete cases, are classed as 
“mild,” and coherent or confluent cases as ‘‘ severe.” 





It should be noted that the classification of the London 
eases differed somewhat from that adopted in the other towns, 
but the figures show very similar results. The main feature of 
the table is the practical agreement between the returns from the 
several towns. Thus the proportion of mild cases among vacci- 
nated persons only ranged from 78:2 in Warrington to 89’0 in 
London; while among the unvaccinated the range was from 
185 per cent. in Sheffield to 29°4 in Warrington and 35:2 in 
London. 

It appears therefore that as regards the attack rate, the type 
of disease, and the fatality of small-pox, the vaccinated enjoy 
marked advantages when compared with the unvaccinated. The 
Commissioners ask, ‘‘what is to be said when it is found that 
‘apart from the fatality of the disease, its type in the two classes 
“‘ (vaccinated and unvaccinated) also differs, and perhaps even 
“more widely than its fatality does, and that the milder type 
“* distinguishes the same class which exhibits the smaller fatality ?”’ 
This cannot be mere chance coincidence, especially as the 
phenomenon is uniform in the case of epidemics in five different 
towns. The facts afford, it is admitted by the Commissioners, 
strong corroboration that the classification was on the whole 
accurately made, and that the cause of the different manner in 
which small-pox behaved to the two classes was vaccination. 
There was no material difference between the two classes except 
that one contained, with some possible exceptions, only unvacci- 
nated persons, while the other consisted, certainly for the most 
part, of vaccinated persons. 
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Quality of Vaccination Tested by the Number and Nature of Marks. 


This branch of the subject was fully investigated by the 
Commissioners. All the small-pox hospital authorities from 
Marson to the present time, appear to have been convinced that 


Tas_eE XII.—Proportional Mortality of Cases.of Small-Pox treated in the 
Highgate Small-Pox Hospital, under the observation of Mr. Marson, in 
1836-51 and 1852-67, among Patients bearing one or more Vaccination 


Marks. 
[‘‘ Final Report,” p. 76.] 





Percentage of 
Deaths in each Class 


Cases of Small-Pox classified according to respectively, 


the Vaccination Marks borne by each Patient respectively. 


1836-51.) 1852-67. 





1. Stated to have been vaccinated, but having no cicatrix....| 21°7 39°4 
2. Havitte one vaccitie Clhegtxie oii. cttteers eee neers 7°6 13°8 
3. 3) etwo ” |, )ccicatricés 272... a eee ene 43 i | 
A, » three ,, 9 Sey SPIT tet fret rr 18 3°0 
5. » . dOUr OF MOLE VACCINE CLCRLTICOE 2. vatccaeeseesseevescoesonsee, 0-7 0'9 

Unyaccing ted rk, ttecti ate rdaecastak 35°D 34°9 





the protective influence of vaccination bears a constant relation 
to the number and quality of the vaccination marks. Much 
evidence in support of this assertion, based upon recent experience, 
from which the following table is selected, was given before 
the Commission, and after a detailed analysis of this evidence 


‘PASLE XIII.—Deaths from Small-Pox in the Fulham Hospital of Persons under and over 
10 Years of Age, with the Proportional Case Mortality among Patients with One or 
More Vaccination Marks. 


[“ Final Report,” p. 75.] 
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One Mark. Two Marks. Three Marks. A ee Pes 
Cases. | Deaths. ee Cases.} Deaths. ey Cases. | Deaths. wee Cases.| Deaths. eae? 
O—10....... 0 21 Ee 4°76 29 ir 25Ae 37 | — — 53 | — — 
Over 10 
years of ¢| 384 | 41 | 10°68 | 509 | 46 | go4 | 459 | 37 | 8°06 | 396 | 19 | 4°80 
APE a ncstigl 
At all ages...) 405 | 42 | 10°37 | 5388 | 47 | 873 | 496 | 37 | 745 [| 449! 19 4°23 








the Commissioners state that it points to the “conclusion that 
‘“‘ the greater the number of marks the greater is the protection 
‘‘in relation to small-pox enjoyed by the vaccinated person,” 
and that the statistics show a marked contrast between the 
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protection afforded. by three or four marks, as compared with one 
or two. It is pointed out, moreover, that the figures given in the 
Sheffield, Leicester, and London reports indicate that the disease 
varies in its severity inversely with the number of the vaccination 
marks. The Commissioners declare that the evidence as to the 
influence of foveation and of the area of vaccination marks upon the 
amount of protection conferred by vaccination, was on the whole 
insufficient to enable them to draw any weighty conclusions. 


The Injurious Effects of Vaccination. 


This was naturally one of the subjects submitted for the 
inquiry and consideration of the Royal Commission. The oppo- 
nents of vaccination not only deny its utility as a protection from 
small-pox, but assert.that mischievous effects directly and indirectly 
result therefrom, causing injury and loss of life. The Commis- 
sioners declare that if vaccination may lead in certain cases to 
personal injury or even to death, this would afford no conclusive 
argument against its use, if its practice has been productive of 
substantial benefit in limiting the ravages of small-pox. The 
objectors to vaccination have adopted two lines of attack witha 
view to prove that it causes disease and death. Speciously arranged 
Parliamentary Returns have been asked for, showing the concurrent 
increase of vaccination and of deaths referred to different diseases ; 
and public attention has also been directed to individual cases in 
which injury or death has been attributed to vaccination. Much 
evidence was taken with a view to throw light upon these charges. 
With regard to Mr. Hopwood’s Return, which was intended to 
prove the malign influence of vaccination, Dr. Ogle gave some 
valuable evidence, showing that of the fourteen diseases dealt with 
in the return, some had increased and some had decreased in 
mortality. He pointed out that the line of reasoning which had 
been considered by some to justify the assertion that vaccination 
has produced, in those who have been subjected to it, serious 
diseases, would equally justify the assertion that it has rendered 
them largely exempt from other diseases no less serious. He 
showed for instance that the mortality from phthisis, pneumonia, 
and convulsions, among other diseases, has markedly declined since 
vaccination has been more generally practised. The Commissioners 
point out that Dr. Ogle does not, of course, suggest that vaccination 
has caused this decline, but he asks, and they think the question a 
pertinent one, why vaccination should be debited with the increase 
of diseases which have increased, and not credited with the decrease 
where the mortality has diminished. It is beyond question that 
the mortality of infants from all causes has not only not increased 
with the increased practice of vaccination, but it has considerably 
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declined. With regard to the mortality from specific diseases, that 
of infants attributed to syphilis has undoubtedly increased in the 
last twenty years, and this is not the place to discuss whether the 
increase is a real increase, or the result of improved diagnosis of 
cases of congenital disease. This increase of infantile syphilis has 
been persistently attributed to vaccination, but the Commissioners 
were convinced by the evidence given on this point that the increase 
was considerably ‘greater under the age of 3 months, when it 
could not have been caused by vaccination, than it was in the later 
part of the first year of life. It was moreover given in evidence 
that the increase of fatal infantile syphilis, based upon a comparison 
of the years 1863-67 with 1883-87, was far greater in Leicester, 
where the practice of vaccination had been practically disused, than 
in England and Wales generally. The increase in the mortality of 
infants aged under 1 year from syphilis (in the above mentioned 
period of twenty years), which was 24'7 per cent. in England and 
Wales, was equal to 69°3 per cent. in Leicester. This does not of 
course imply any connection between the disuse of vaccination and 
the increase of infantile syphilis, but it conclusively rebuts, as the 
Commissioners point out, the attribution of the increase of mortality 
from syphilis to vaccination. 

Similar attempts to attribute increased mortality from cancer, 
erysipelas, tabes mesenterica, scrofula, pysemia, bronchitis, 
diarrhoea, and skin diseases to vaccination were investigated 
before the Commission with similar results. Upon this branch of 
the inquiry the Commissioners summarize in the following words: 
‘* Upon the whole we think that the evidence is overwhelming to 
““ show that in the case of some of the diseases referred to, vac- 
‘‘ cination cannot have preduced any effect upon the mortality 
‘‘ from them, and that it has not in the case of any one of them . 
“increased the mortality to a substantial, we might even say an 
‘* appreciable, extent.” 

With regard to the evidence of personal injury or death 
resulting from vaccination, the Commissioners admit that it is 
beyond doubt that such cases have occurred. The recent returns 
of the Registrar-General contain a heading, ‘‘ cow pox and other 
“* effects of vaccination,” and Dr. Ogle gave evidence to the effect 
that during the nine years 1881-89, 476 deaths were classed to this 
heading, showing a proportion of one such death to 14,159 primary 
vaccinations. To this heading is classed every death the medical 
certificate relating to which assigns vaccination as the cause or 
the contributory cause of death. There is abundant proof that in 
many cases the association of vaccination with the cause of death 
was not intended by the certifying practitioner to indicate that the’ 
disease which ended fatally was due to vaccination. On the other 
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hand, however, cases came to the knowledge of the Commissioners 
in which, although the fatal illness was engendered by vaccination, 
this circumstance was not referred to in the medical certificate. 
The evidence did not enable the Commissioners to decide which of 
these two classes of cases was the more numerous. About half 
the deaths attributed to the effects of vaccination were caused by 
erysipelas, and if the cases of pysemia, septicemia, and blood 
poisoning be added, they together account for two-thirds of the 
cases.. There is conclusive evidence that most of the deaths 
assigned to ‘‘the effects of vaccination’’ occur among the lower 
grades of the working classes, and are frequently attributed by 
the certifying practitioner to neglect, want of cleanliness, and in 
fact to the filthy surroundings of the infant. It may be noted 
that of the 43 deaths referred to ‘cow pox and the effects of 
‘** vaccination,” in 1891, 36 were of the infant children of mechanics, 
artizans, or labourers, or of the illegitimate children of domestie ‘ 
servants; 4 were described as the children of shopkeepers or of 
shop assistants, 2 as children of commercial clerks, and 1 as the 
child of a farmer. Not one occurred among those classes in which 
due and intelligent care of infants can, as a rule, be assured. 

The conclusion at which the Commissioners arrived on this 
branch of the subject, after a careful examination of the facts and 
consideration of the evidence, is stated in the following words: 
‘‘ Although some of the dangers said to attend vaccination are 
‘‘ undoubtedly real, and not inconsiderable in gross amount, yet 
‘‘ when considered in relation to the extent of vaccination work 
‘** done, they are insignificant. There is reason further to believe 
“that they are diminishing under the better precautions of the 
“present day, and with the addition of the further precautions 
‘* which experience suggests will do so still more in the future.” 
In another place the Commissioners say: ‘‘In our opinion, if the 
‘“ precautions we have suggested were adopted, untoward incidents 
‘“‘ of vaccination, already rare, would become much rarer.” 


Proposed Means, other than Vaccination, for diminishing the 
Prevalence of Small-Pozx. 


This subject was specially referred to the Commission for 
inquiry and report, and the final report contains an interesting 
summary of the evidence on this point, which is only indirectly 
connected with vaccination and small-pox statistics. The opponents 
of vaccination not unnaturally point to the results of the Leicester 
epidemic of 1892-93, as affording evidence that effective notifica- 
tion and prompt isolation exercise a powerful influence in the 
control of a small-pox epidemic. To such an assertion no one 
will be inclined to take exception, although there appear to be 
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no grounds for attributing the exceptionally low rate of case 
mortality in Leicester to the energetic measures adopted by the 
Sanitary Committee for coping with the epidemic. The Commis- 
sioners, however, on the general question state that they can see 
nothing to warrant the conclusion that in this country vaccination 
might safely be abandoned, and replaced by a system of isolation, 
and that if such a change were made in our method of dealing with 
small-pox, it is impossible to contemplate the probable conse- 
quences without dismay. While they are very far from under- 
rating the value of isolation, they point out that what it can 
accomplish as an auxiliary to vaccination is one thing, and whether 
it can be relied on in its stead is quite another. 


The Dissent Report of Dr. Collins and Mr. Picton. 


Having read with careful attention this dissent report, I. fail 
to discover therein any serious-attempt to combat the important 
conclusions at which the large majority of the Commission arrived 
respecting the influence of vaccination as a protection against 
small-pox. It is mainly a summary of all the most damaging 
statements that have been made by the opponents of vaccination, 
without too critical a regard to the source or entire credibility of 
these statements. For instance, on page 171 it is stated that “In 
‘* 1828 a severe epidemic broke out at Marseilles, and 2,000 vacci- 
“nated persons caught the disease.” No authority is given for 
this statement,* and no further information as to the total number 
of cases is given; indeed it might be assumed that the epidemic 
only attacked the vaccinated. Then paragraph 72 states ‘‘ The 
“vaccinated, nowadays, generally constitute the majority of the 
‘patients in small-pox hospitals, and in certain limited outbreaks 
‘“ only vaccinated persons have been attacked.” Such statements 
may be verbally correct, but they are certainly not judicial in 
tone, and are liable to be misunderstood and misused. It is, 
however, to the illogical use of statistics that special notice 
of this minority report seems called for in this paper. The 
dissentients assert that ‘‘in proportion as the ratio of the vacci- 
‘“‘ nated to the unvaccinated in the hospitals approximates to that 
“‘ obtaining outside (assuming the admissions to be a fair sample 
‘* of the whole cases) we must regard the protection of small-pox as 
‘‘ approximating to nil.” Let us imagine the existence of so perfect 
a system of infantile vaccination that the whole population had been 
vaccinated in infancy. According to present information such a 
condition (without re-vaccination) would not prevent small-pox 

§ I regret to find that I overlooked a marginal reference to the authority for 


this statement. Further comment on this statement will be found in my remarks 
on the discussion followiag the reading of this paper, on p. 550.—(N.A.H.) 
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epidemics, but all the inmates of small-pox hospitals would 
necessarily be vaccinated, and they might then include no children 
under 10 years of age. Dr. Collins and Mr. Picton assert that 
such a state. of things would prove that the protective influence 
of vaccination was nil. ‘lhis fallacy underlies all the attempts to 
prove that the increased proportion of vaccinated cases of small- 
pox since the increased practice of vaccination proves the useless- 
ness of the operation. Then paragraph 90 asserts, ‘‘ Whatever 
‘‘influence vaccination may exert against small-pox, then, would 
“appear to lie somewhere between none at all on the one hand, 
‘and very considerably less than that of a previous attack of 
*‘ small-pox on the other.” What about the protection of child- 
hood, should it have been ignored? Again, it is stated that 
‘‘ when large figures are taken, the fatality of small-pox now, 
‘‘ with a large majority of the cases protected by vaccination, 
‘“is about the same as it was last century, when none. of the 
“cases had received any protective rite.” 'The fact is we have 
very little information as to the case mortality of small-pox in the 
last century, and that little appears to be of doubtful trustworthi- 
ness. It is probable that we shall find much of this dissent 
report quoted and used in anti-vacciration literature, but we 
doubt whether it will exert much influence upon expert opinion. 

The dissentients are perfectly logical in recommending the 
repeal of the compulsory clauses of the Vaccination Acts, perhaps 
more logical than the majority of the Commissioners, who conclude 
a report teeming with evidence of the value of vaccination, by 
recommending a course of action which would practically make 
the compulsory clauses a dead letter, without repealing them. 


The Gloucester Hpidemic. 


Before proceeding briefly to summarize the conclusions to be 
deduced from the vaccination and small-pox statistics contained in 
the reports and evidence issued by the Royal Commission, it seems 
desirable to call attention to a few of the more salient features of 
the quite recent remarkable epidemic at Gloucester. The facts are 
partly derived from the excellent report issued by the committee 
appointed. by the Gloucester Board of Guardians, under the 
advice and superintendence of Dr. Bond, and partly from other 
sources.. In February, 1887, the Board of Guardians by a majority 
of 12 to 10 out of 30 present, resolved to take no further steps to 
enforce the compulsory clauses of the Vaccination Acts. The 
result of this resolution was that although 14,212 births were 
registered within the Union of Gloucester during the nine years 
1887-95, only 1,283 or 9'7 per cent. were recorded as successfully 
vaccinated. The epidemic broke out in the latter part of 1895, 
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and speedily assumed alarming proportions after the beginning of 
1896; 51 cases were notified in January, 142 in February, 628 in 
March, and the maximum monthly number, 779, in April. Under 
the influence of the panic caused by the epidemic, the public 
vaccinators towards the end of January had their hands full, and 
private practitioners were equally active. The pressure at the 
public stations became so great that two deputy public vac- 
cinators had to be appointed, and some of the public elementary 
schools, which had been closed owing to the epidemic, were used as 
vaccination stations. Measures were taken by the Town Council 
to secure the services of six qualified practitioners to go from house 
to house and to vaccinate as many as could be induced to submit to 
the operation. This visitation commenced on the 6th of April, and 
on the 21st of the same month a special vaccination committee was 
appointed for organising and carrying out this house to house vac- 
cination. Dr. Bond, who. was invited to undertake the organising 
and superintendence of the work, selected Dr. Ernest Carter, of 
Cheltenham, to act as his deputy. The Guardians, moreover, on 
the 24th March, had rescinded their resolution not to enforce 
vaccination, and after due notice a few prosecutions were sufficient 
to secure the vaccination of most of the children that remained 
unprotected after all powers of persuasion on their parents had 
failed to produce the desired effect. The public elementary schools 
were re-opened on the lst June to all children who had been 
vaccinated. No fewer than 8,400 children under 10 years of age 
were vaccinated in Gloucester during the five months ending on 
the 3lst May. When this systematic house to house visitation, 
and the accompanying wholesale vaccination and re-vaccination 
was completed, the epidemic rapidly died out. Gloucester, which 
in the year 1892 headed the record of badly vaccinated communi- 
ties in England and Wales, showing a percentage of 86:9 of children 
born in that year and not accounted for in the vaccination returns, 
is now, probably both in regard to its child and adult population, 
one of the best vaccinated towns in the kingdom. It is now 
necessary to point out the cost of life and suffering at which this 
wonderful conversion has been effected. 

The first case of small-pox was notified in May, 1895, but 
the cases were few until the close of the year. The total cases 
reported upto the end of July (when the epidemic ceased) in the 
city and suburbs was 2,036, of which 1,981 occurred within the 
city. .The total number of deaths, according to the local 
report was 443,’ showing a total case mortality of 21°8 per cent. 


4 It should be noted that 447 deaths from small-pox were registered within 
Gloucester Union and Registration District during the eight months from Decem- 
ber, 1895, to July, 1896, both included. 
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This affords striking contrast to the case mortality at other recent 
epidemics, which ranged from 5°8 in Leicester, to 9°7 in Sheffield, 
and 10°7 in Dewsbury. Of the 2,036 cases in Gloucester only 
730 were admitted to the Isolation Hospitals, the remainder being 
treated on the premises in which they occurred. The case 
mortality was 27°3 per cent. in hospital, and 18°7 per cent. among 
those cases treated at home. The 199 deaths in the hospital 
included 125 or 62°8 per cent. of unvaccinated children under 10 
years of age. ‘The case mortality of all cases under 10 years of 
age (all but one of the 280 deaths being of unvaccinated children) 
was 39°2 per cent.; while the case mortality between 10 and 
20 (at which ages the vaccinated’ were more than five times 
as numerous as the unvaccinated) was under 7 per cent. 
Between 20 and 30 the case mortality was 9°5 per cent.; 
between 50 and 40 it was 15:2 per cent.; and over 40 it was 
19°4 per cent. These figures appear to afford an indication of 
the decreasing effect of infantile vaccination on the protection 
of adult life from fatal small-pox. The age incidence of the cases of 
attack are noteworthy. Only 2 per cent. of the vaccinated cases 
were under 10 years of age; whereas of the unvaccinated cases no 
less than 88 per cent. were of children under 10 years of age. 
Among the fatal vaccinated cases less than 1 per cent. was of 
patients under 10 years of age, while of the unvaccinated the pro- 
portion was 88 per cent. Dr. Bond in his report, from which most 
of these figures are taken, calls special notice to the fact that in his 
classification ‘‘ vaccinated ” only means vaccinated in infancy, and 
points out that the measure of success which has attended the 
attempts of anti-vaccinators to discredit vaccination among ill- 
informed persons is to a great extent due to the fallacy. of 
assuming that the word ‘‘ vaccinated ” has in all cases a precise 
and uniform meaning. This fallacy makes it comparatively easy 
to misinterpret the lesson which vaccination statistics, if correctly 
appreciated, teach. ‘‘ Vaccinated”? may indeed mean anything, as 
Dr. Bond says, from the fleeting protection given by a single poor 
vesicle, to the almost perfect and long-protracted immunity which 
is, as a general rule, conferred by three or four good vesicles. 

It should, moreover, be noted that the 2,036 cases of attack 
during the Gloucester epidemic did not include a single death of a 
person who had been successfully re-vaccinated within ten years, 
and not less than one month previous to exposure to infection. 
With reference to the influence of vaccination in modifying the 
severity of the disease, Dr. Bond points out that the inspection of 
a hospital ward full of small-pox cases, with information as 
to their vaccination antecedents, converted many doubters in 
Gloucester who had been proof against other forms of evidence. 
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It is very much to be regretted that the information given in 
the medical certificates relating to the vaccination or otherwise of 
the 447 fatal cases of small-pox registered within Gloucester regis- 
tration district during the epidemic was singularly incomplete. Of 
these, 39 were described as vaccinated, including 6 cases of children 
aged under 10 years, in which vaccination had taken piace during 
the incubation period; 96 were returned as unvaccinated, and the 
remaining 312 were ‘‘not stated’’ as to vaccination, although it is 
evident from Dr. Bond’s report that information on this point was 
available. 

In the special reports on all recent small-pox epidemics it has 
been abundantly proved that deaths from small-pox are in thie 
main confined to the lower strata of society. Anti-vaccinators 
sought to convince the Royal Commissioners that this fact was a 
natural result of low sanitary condition. The more probable 
explanation is, however, that anti-vaccination agents meet with 
greater success in advocating their doctrine among the so-called 
working classes, who are necessarily ill informed on the subject, 
and whose natural prejudice to the operation on their children is 
the more easily excited. Itis an undoubted fact that vaccination 
is almost universally practised among the educated classes. 

The Gloucester death register has been examined with a view to 
ascertain the rank or occupation of the 447 persons whose deaths 
resulted from small-pox in 1895-96. Three cases-were of adult 
females aged respectively 32, 40, and 55, one the wife of a minister 
of the Gospel, and two described as of independent means; but 
not a single child belonging to the professional or upper middle 
classes died from small-pox during the epidemic. The deaths of 
two commercial clerks and of one school teacher were recorded, 
and 40 deaths of small shopkeepers or shop assistants, or of their 
relations. The remaining 401 fatal cases included 178 of dock or 
general labourers, 168 of artizans, mechanics, &c., 39 of railway 
employés, 5 of domestic servants, and 11 of persons of unknown 
occupations, or of their wives or children respectively. 


Summary of Conclusions. 


With due regard to the figures dealt with in this paper, and of 
the source from which they have been derived, it appears impos- 
sible to avoid the following conclusions :— 

1. That the mean annual death-rate from small-pox at all ages 
in England and Wales, which was 408 per million in the twelve 
years for which records exist prior to compulsory vaccination, fell 
to 126 per million in the forty-two years since vaccination was 
made compulsory, which period includes the world-wide epidemic 
of 1871-72. 
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2. That the main part of this decline of mortality occurred 
among children under the age of 10 years, who may be presumed to 
have been principally atfected by the increase of infant vaccination. 

3. That the age incidence of fatal small-pox has entirely changed 
under the influence of increased infant vaccination; and that small- 
pox from being mainly a disease of childhood, is now proportionally 
more prevalent among adults. 

4, That judged by the statistics of the last six principal local 
small-pox epidemics, the proportion of deaths of children bears a 
constant ratio to the proportion of children officially returned 
‘‘unaccounted for” as regards successful vaccination. 

). That efficient infant vaccination confers a practically complete 
immunity from fatal small-pox during the first 10 years of life. 

6. That the increase in the proportion of adult deaths from 
small-pox must be attributed to the waning of the protective effect 
of infant vaccination ; this hypothesis being corroborated by the 
steady increase in the proportional case mortality of vaccinated 
persons at successive age-periods above 10 years in recent epidemics. 

7. That both the small-pox attack-rate and the case mortality 
is far lower at all ages among those who have been vaccinated in 
infancy than among the unvaccinated. 

8. That the type of disease suffered by small-pox patients is 
far more severe among the unvaccinated than among the vacci- 
nated; and that the severity of the type appears to vary with the 
number and quality of the vaccination marks. 

9. That judged by the statistics of small-pox hospital nurses 
and attendants, successful re-vaccination affords practically com- 
plete protection to adults, even to those brought into actual 
personal contact with the worst forms of the disease. . 


Suggested Amendment of the Vaccination Acts. 


It is impossible, in conclusion, to omit a brief reference to some 
of the recommendations signed by eleven of the thirteen Commis- 
sioners. At the end of the Report, which teems with admissions of 
the efficacy of vaccination as a protection from small-pox, and 
immediately folowing a paragraph in which the Commissioners 
express the hope that their report “will stimulate belief in the 
“‘ efficacy of vaccination, that it will remove some misapprehensions, 
‘and reassure some who take an exaggerated view of the risks 
‘connected with the operation, as well as lead to a more ready 
“enforcement of the law by local authorities,” it 1s actually 
suggested that a statutory declaration made by a parent to the 
effect that he entertains an objection to the practice of vacci- 
nation, should be allowed to bar any proceedings under the 
compulsory clauses of the Vaccination Act. It may be, and 

2N 2 
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possibly is true, that the opposition to vaccination has been 
stimulated by repeated prosecution of persons who pose as martyrs 
to compulsory vaccination, but, in view of such statistics as have 
been published by this Commission, it may well be doubted 
whether the State would be justified, in deference to the oppo- 
sition of mistaken and misguided persons, however honest, in 
imperilling the lives of thousands of children who would remain 
unvaccinated as a result of the proposed relaxation of the law. 
With a view to evade the necessity for the prosecution of 
the small minority who remain unconvinced of the value of 
vaccination, it might be expedient to allow, subject to such 
restrictions as would exclude the merely indolent and careless 
parents, an extension of the power of postponement of vaccination 
for limited periods, renewable on formal application. In order, 
however, to counterbalance the effect of a probable large increase 
of such postponements, it would appear to be necessary to give 
statutory power to some local authority to examine all children on 
admission to any public elementary school, and to prosecute the 
parent of any child then unvaccinated. This examination would 
prove of incalculable value, by affording an opportunity to promote 
the re-vaccination of all children, at the public expense, before the 
conclusion of the school period. 

With the various suggestions for changes in the practice of 
vaccination, in order to minimise the risks of vaccination, and to 
reduce as far as possible the prejudice against the operation, it is 
impossible but to sympathise and to endorse the opinion of the 
Commission, that if carried into effect they would probably tend 
to reduce the organised opposition to infant vaccination. To one 
of these suggestions special reference may be made, namely, that 
the period during which vaccination is voluntary should be 
extended. It may be noted that the age for compulsory vaccina- 
tion in Scotland is six months, and in Germany the operation may 
be postponed until the end of the second year of life. The 
evidence bearing upon the practice of compulsory vaccination 
under these conditions in Scotland and in Germany, where prac- 
tically no organised opposition exists, seems to point to the 
conclusion that if the period of voluntary vaccination in Hngland 
were extended to six months, or even to one year (except in the 
presence of epidemic prevalence of small-pox), the opposition 
in this country would be reduced to a minimum. 

If this Paper should, to ever so slight an extent, decrease the 
probability of the adoption of the dangerous experiment of offering 
facilities to the ill informed parents, who constitute the main oppo- 
nents of vaccination, for finally evading the vaccination of their 
children, I shall consider that it has not been written in vain. 
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Taste XIV.—Proportional Deaths from Small-Pox at each of Six Age- 
Periods to 1,000 Deaths from that disease at all Ages in each of the 
Years 1848-95. 

[‘‘ Final Report,” p. 154, with the addition of the figures for 1895. ] 
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Note.—The deaths for the years 1848-54 unavoidably include those referred 
to chicken-pox. 
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TaBLeE XV.—Death-Rates from Small-Pox per Million Living at all Ages 
and at Six Age-Periods in each of the Years 1848-95. 
[‘‘ Final Report,” p. 155, with the addition of the figures for 1895. ] 
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Note.—The rates for the years 1848-54 unavoidably include the deaths 
referred to chicken-pox. 
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Discussion on Mr. Humpureys’s Paper. 


Dr. W. J. Couiins appreciated the courtesy of having been invited 
to the meeting, and regretted the absence of the lecturer. _He 
wished to make it clear that he did not represent any section or 
body on the Royal Commission, but only himself, and went there 
endeavouring to ascertain the true facts of the case. His name 
having been mentioned in the paper, he felt. bound to say a word 
on those points in which reference was made to himself and 
Mr. Picton. He might say that the document which he and 
Mr. Picton had signed should not technically be termed a minority 
report, as they intended rather that it should supplement in some 
important respects the report of the Commission in endeavouring 
to furnish a more complete and satisfactory view of the facts laid 
before them. Mr. Picton and he felt that the conclusion arrived 
at in what was called the majority report was illogical, in which 
belief they appeared to agree with Mr. Humphreys. The first 
point made with regard to the so-called minority report was on 
p. 532, where the author said that no authority was given for the 
statement that “in 1828 a severe epidemic (of small-pox) broke 
out at Marseilles and 2,000 vaccinated persons caught the disease.” 
Turning to p. 171 of the report, in which that matter was dealt 
with, he found there was a side reference to vol. i, Appendix, p. 74, 
which gave Sir John Simon’s authority for that statement. An 
important paper on this same subject was read before that Society 
some years ago by Dr. Guy, and if it had received a little more 
consideration a statistical mistake might have been corrected in it 
which had disfigured subsequent literature on the subject. Then 
Mr. Picton and himself were accused of making an illogical use of 
statistics, but he maintained that the want of logic was on the 
part of the writer of the paper. Mr. Humphreys quoted a portion 
of a paragraph in which they were comparing, as had been 
suggested should be compared, the proportion of vaccinated to 
unvaccinated cf the total population, with the proportion of the 
vaccinated and unvaccinated in the small-pox hospitals, and they 
argued that if vaccination were an absolute protection you would 
expect to have no vaccinated patients in the hospitals, and if it 
were a very great protection you would not expect to have a very 
large proportion; and it was said in their report that in proportion 
as the ratio of the vaccinated to the unvaccinated in the hospitals 
approximated to that obtaining outside, so in a rough way, taking 
the vaccinated in the lump, the protection approximated to nil. 
But Mr. Humphreys went on to assume a condition of things in 
which there were 100 per cent. vaccinated in the hospitals. But 
the argument was only available so long as there was a quantum 
of each to be compared. Then the writer of the paper quoted the 
following paragraph: ‘‘ Whatever influence vaccination may exert 
against small-pox then would appear to lie somewhere between 
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none at all on the one hand, and very considerably less than that 
of a previous attack of small-pox on the other.” It was apparently 
suggested that there was not sufficient ground for asserting that 
the protection of small-pox against small-pox was greater than 
that of vaccination. But on p. 515 of the paper that very position 
was conceded, viz., ‘‘infant vaccination does not afford a protection 
from small-pox equivalent to that conferred by an attack of small- 
pox.” Therefore what protective influence there might be must be 
somewhere between none at all on the one hand and less than that 
of a previous attack of small-pox on the other. Mr. Humphreys 
further stated that the important question of age-incidence had 
not been dealt with. But clause after clause of the minority 
report dealt with this question (see clauses 131 to 148). It was 
an undoubted fact that there was a change in age-incidence, but 
there had also been a change in age-incidence in other diseases, 
and it was important to consider, when alleging that infantile 
vaccination had altered the age-incidence of small-pox, whether in 
other diseases of a similar character there had not been a shifting 
of age-incidence where no special artificial protective was applied. 
They ought to realise the very important influence which isolation 
had on the matter. Lord Shaftesbury said it was largely a ques- 
tion of house accommodation, but he (Dr. Collins) relied still 
more on the isolation system which had been adopted in London 
in 1885, when the hospital ships were established, and which 
appeared to have had a very remarkable effect on the reduction 
of small-pox. Sir James Simpson laid it down that isolation was 
the chief and leading measure required to stamp out small-pox 
epidemics, and experience gathered in London, Australia, and 
Leicester certainly supported that view. All the commissioners 
at any rate agreed that it was undesirable to enforce vaccination 
on those who regarded it as useless and dangerous. Speaking 
mane. there were two methods of dealing with infectious disease, 

, the inoculatory method on the one hand, and isolation with 
late organisation on the other. To secure such protection as 
vaccination could give, it was urged that every individual should 
be operated on every ten years; this was impracticable, whereas 
an isolation system was accepted even in places where vaccination 
had been strongly resisted. 


Dr. G. B. Lonustarr said that Dr. Collins had not reminded 
the Society that isolation hospitals themselves were not without 
their dangers, as had been proved: dangers to the individuals who 
might be there brought in contact with other diseases, and also to 
the neighbourhood. He would also like to call attention to the 
fact that isolation had only been carried out on anything like a 
successful scale comparatively recently, and that the mortality 
from small-pox began to fall off, as he should say, under the 
influence of vaccination many years before anything like efficacious 
isolation. On those matters which could be proved by statistics 
in relation to disease or causation of disease, there appeared to him 
to be three which stood forward somewhat clearly : the first that 
bronchitis was associated with low temperature; the second that 
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diarrhoea was associated with high temperature; and the third 
that small-pox and vaccination were opposed to one another. 
He was inclined to think that, if one applied the various 
logical methods together, of those three occurrences that which 
exhibited the closest parallelism was the presence or absence of 
vaccination with the absence or severity of small-pox; in short, 
no question in medical statistics was so clearly demonstrated to his 
mind as the value of vaccination, and if statistics failed to prove 
the value of vaccination, they failed to prove any medical fact 
whatever to which they had been applied. Some people might say 
that nothing could be proved by statistics, but he was strongly 
of opinion that anyone-who read the paper purely from a statistical 
point of view would say the demonstration was as complete as it 
could be. There was one thing which could only be appreciated 
by those who had seen small-pox (and attention had been called 
to this by Dr. Bond in his report on the epidemic at Gloucester). 
Anyone going into a small-pox hospital could see the result of 
vaccination. Of course it was not given to many to see small-pox, 
but he had seen a few cases, and he should never forget the effect 
produced on him in St. Thomas’s Hospital by seeing two cases of 
confluent small-pox, one on either side of the ward. The eruption 
was exactly the same in the two cases, and his then teacher, 
Dr. Murchison, said: ‘‘ Gentlemen, I wish you to notice these two 
cases; they are both cases of confluent small-pox, and the eruption 
is exactly the same in the two, but this one will live and that one 
will die; they have reached the same day of the disease, but that 
one has the secondary fever and that one has not; that one has 
not been vaccinated, and this one has.’’ He remembered very 
well that a few days sufficed to prove the absolute truth of the 
prognosis. He was sure if disbelievers in vaccination went into a 
small-pox hospital they would very soon be converted. 


Lieut.-Genera] A. Puenes regretted that this long and interest- — 
ing paper was not circulated some days before the meeting, for it 
was impossible for anyone to read it on arrival and be prepared 
with a reply. The last speaker had apparently not grasped the 
fact that what the Royal Commission approved in the way of 
vaccination was vaccination in the abstract. Arm to arm vaccina- 
tion was condemned by them, and variolous lymph taken from 
calves recommended. The commission was unfortunate in one 
respect, that there was not a single anti-vaccinist upon it. They 
excused the delay of seven years in submitting their report on the 
ground that they wished to give “full scope” to the opponents of 
vaccination. He was known to be an opponent to a certain extent, 
and having found in the course of his investigations that statistics 
were habitually falsified by inaccuraté classification, proposed to 
give evidence as to the truth of the statistics on which the com- 
mission had to found its conclusions, because it could adduce no 
scientific theory for the practice. To his surprise the commission 
refused to hear his evidence; and his was not the only case in 
which evidence had been refused or suppressed. With regard to 
the decline of small-pox fatalities since vaccination was made 
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compulsory, he would point out that if vaccination was the cause, 
there was another condition which must have resulted, viz., that 
those places where vaccination had been neglected ought to be 
suffering from the same amount of small-pox as characterised the 
last century. But, as a matter of fact, Leicester was conspicuous 
for the reduction of small-pox which had gone on since vaccination 
had been given up. In the epidemic of 1871-72, with a population 
of 100,829, when all were vaccinated, the number of cases in 
Leicester was about 3,297, with 346 deaths. But in 1891-94, 
when vaccination had been greatly neglected, and the population 
was 184,547, they had only 360 cases and 21 deaths, and some of 
those 21 were due to the abandonment of the sy stem of isolation, 
which had obtained in Leicester before that time, owing to an 
unfortunate mistake by which small-pox was diagnosed as chicken- 
pox. They had 40,000 to 50,000 unvaccinated children in the 
town, but there was an exceedingly small amount of small-pox 
among them. Birmingham too was vaccinated up to the eyes. 
They had two epidemics there, in 1871-72 and 1891-94. In the 
former, with a population of 343,787, they had 7,347 cases and 
1,229 deaths; and in the latter, with a population of 492,301, they 
had 3,127 cases and 248 deaths. The attack rates per thousand at 
the two epidemics were thus 21°3 and 6°3 respectively. While 
therefore there was a reduction in the second epidemic, yet it had 
been by no means as great as that at Leicester, where the corres- 
ponding attack rates were 32°7 and 1°g in the two epidemics. The 
decline of small-pox mortality amongst children under 10 years of 
age also took place in Leicester, though the numbers in the second 
epidemic were so small that it was scarcely possible to draw 
conclusions from them. It should also be borne in mind that 
Leicester, by giving up vaccination and adopting sanitation instead, 
had enormously decreased the children’s death-rate, thus greatly 
increasing the child population of the town. With regard to the 
marked change of age-incidence of small-pox being connected 
with the increase of vaccination, he would point out that in 
London vaccination had been steadily declining for the last ten 
years, but there had been also a decrease of small-pox as shown 
in the mortality report, whilst according to the argument of 
Mr. Humphreys there ought to have been an increase of mortality. 
With regard to the effect of re-vaccination and the lability to 
small-pox of nurses and attendants, he believed that in the 
London hospital ships the nurses had to undergo a probation of a 
fortnight after re-vaccination; if they had small-pox during that 
period they would probably enter the hospital as patients and not 
as nurses. ‘The soldiers of the army afforded a sufficient test of 
what the result of re-vaccination would be on the population at 
large. There were 3,953 re-vaccinated soldiers who had had small- 
pox, and 391 of them had died, in 1860-88, but this fatality of 
10 per cent. was about double that of unvaccinated Leicester. It 
was said that the effects of re-vaccination were proved at Gloucester, 
but the Gloucester statistics ought to be very carefully examined 
by the Society. Dr. Bond stated in that wonderful story of his, 
which was referred to in the paper as exceedingly valuable, that 
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not one vaccinated child under the age of 10 had died; but that 
result was obtained by excluding all those children who had been 
vaccinated within a certain limited period. One child, Elizabeth 
Sabin, 4 years of age, with six good marks of successful vaccina- 
tion, caught small-pox three weeks and three days after. being 
vaccinated, and died. Her case was excluded from the list of the 
vaccinated in Dr. Bond’s statistics. ‘Statistics cooked in that way 
could not be accepted as accurate. He remembered a case in 
Birmingham where a man named William Wood Warner died of 
malignant small-pox in eight days, and was classed by the doctor 
of the hospital as unvaccinated. By the merest chance he found 
out from the man’s widow and sister that the jatter had seen him 
vaccinated. Records based on such statistics were wholly untrust- 
worthy. As to the varying severity of small-pox among vaccinated 
and unvaccinated, he would point out that at Gloucester these 
doubtful statistics acknowledged 114 vaccinated deaths. <A ‘ miti- 
gated” death was scarcely conceivable. He trusted that the 
statistics would be taken up by the Mees and thoroughly 
investigated. 


Mr. J. Hurcuinson, F.R.S., said that as one of the Royal 
Commission he could not feel otherwise than gratified at the 
results of an examination of its report by so able a statistician 
as the author of this paper. So far as he had been able to follow 
Mr. Humphreys’s criticisms, they were in entire support of the 
conclusions of the commission, and were based indeed upon the 
facts which it had collected. He felt grateful to Mr. Humphreys 
for the clear manner in which he had summarised them. He 
had, however, found some fault with its recommendations. The 
report signed by the majority of the commission was as clearly 
and strongly in favour of vaccination as a means of preventing 
small-pox as Mr. Humphreys himself could wish. No one had 
any misgivings on that point. The differences of opinion came in 
when the question arose as to how best to attain that object. It 
was in reference to this that the author of the paper had charged 
the majority report with being illogical. He (Mr. Hutchinson) 
felt it to be a little hard that both Dr. Collins on the one side and 
Mr. Humphreys on the opposite should bring forward this sugges- 
tion of defective logic; nor could he on either hand recognise its 
justice. The commission by its majority had suggested the best 
means which their judgment afforded for the promotion of vacci- 
nation, and he might add of re-vaccination. Had it been thought 
that strong compulsory measures would be the best for these 
objects, probably they would have been recommended. ‘There was 
no want of logic in kelieving that other and less direct measures 
were more likely to secure the end aimed at. There might be an 
error of judgment as to those measures, but no lack of perception 
of the value and measuring of the facts upon which the claims of 
vaccination rested. As regards the measures recommended he would 
remark that the report must be taken as a whole. It was not fair to 
take some recommendations and leave aside others. The so-called 
conscience clause must not be taken without the rest. Speaking 
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for himself he might say that he believed that the commission’s 
recommendation that the State should remunerate all medical men 
who did successful vaccinations, was one which was likely to secure 
a very large increase both of primary and secondary vaccinations. 
It was indeed the only means which anyone had ventured to 
suggest for the attainment of the latter object. Yet the re-vacci- 
nation of adults was in the light of recently acquired knowledge 
obviously almost as important as that of infants. No doubt the 
plan proposed would be to some extent expensive, but the State 
ought not to flinch on this score from doing what would be for 
the public good. The profession ought to have a fair inducement 
offered it to promote by all means in its power the practice of 
vaccination. Dr. Collins had urged the advantages of isolation, 
and had spoken as if they were in competition with those of 
vaccination. ‘There was no such competition, far less any opposi- 
tion between the two; the advocates of vaccination were at the 
same time advocates of all practicable methods of isolation. It 
was surely absurd to argue that because the one was useful the 
other should be laid aside. Before sitting down he should lke, if 
permitted, to say a few words as to the details of the commission’s 
recommendation that all medical men who vaccinated should receive 
an honorarium from the public purse, for it appeared to have been 
misunderstood in some quarters. It had been suggested that it 
might on the one hand lead to less efficient vaccination, and on the 
other that it would place the profession, whether willing or not in 
this matter, under the supervision of the State. The proposal as 
he understood it was that every medical man who wished to do so 
should be allowed to claim for a successful vaccination, whether 
primary or a repetition, an honorarium from the State. No one 
need so apply who did not desire it, and those who did would 
certainly be under no hardship when required to allow their 
patients to be inspected. If anyone did not wish for State inspec- 
tion he must not claim the State fee. Such fee would of course 
be wholly without reference to whether the patient had or had not 
privately paid anything. It would be a bonus paid by the State 
for the encouragement of vaccination, and it would, it was hoped, 
induce medical men in private practice to look after their poorer 
patients with more zeal and see that all were duly vaccinated. It 
would also be a premium on re-vaccination, now almost wholly 
neglected except during epidemics. That it would lead to increased 
care in vaccination and improved methods was, he thought, obvious, 
for the State would issue its directions and would accord its fee 
only when they were properly carried out. The gross result would 
probably be a very large increase of home vaccination and some 
reduction of that done at stations, and this was precisely what on 
many and different grounds had seemed to be very desirable. He 
feared he might have wandered a little from purely statistical 
matters, but in this would plead that he had only followed the 
example of the author. He again thanked Mr. Humphreys for 
the very able manner in which he had put forward the real facts 
on this most important topic. 
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Mr. Aurreo Mitnes regretted that a paper of a partisan 
character should have been read on a subject which was of the 
extremest heat in the political world. He thought such a paper 
justified the misgivings of Lord Overstone when the Society aban- 
doned its ancient motto of aliis exterendwm. In reference to what 
Mr. Hutchinson had recommended, he hoped it would be clearly 
understood that the declaration that the best possible way to extend 
vaccination was. by eucouraging the pecuniary interests therein of 
the whole of the medical profession had been made not by an anti- 
vaccinationist but by one of the strongest of their opponents upon 
the Royal Commission. In Table I of the paper, looking at the 
column of ‘‘ vaccination postponed by medical certificate,” it was 
remarkable that whilst births had increased by 11 per cent., the 
postponements had increased by 324 per cent.; and he was delighted 
to think that their agitation had contributed to this result. It 
would have been desirable if in the last column the percentages 
of “children not finally accounted for” had been averaged out in 
quinquennia. He had endeavoured to do so roughly in the few 
minutes he had, and he found that the default in the first quin- 
quennium averaged 4°7, and putting the average small-pox mortality 
of the quinquenniwm against it he found it was 23°2. Then turning 
to the quinquenniwm 1887-91 the default in vaccination had risen 
to an average of 10 per cent., and the mortality had fallen to Is. 
As the default in vaccination went up, so did the mortality from 
small-pox go down. If the periods 1872-76 and 1889-93 were 
compared it would be found that one-third the default meant 
fourteen times the small-pox. Again, if 1877-81 were compared 
with 1889-93, there was again in the earlier period one-third the 
default and more than five times the small-pox. Whilst the 
percentage of default was being raised through the community, 
the percentage of small-pox was then being the most strikingly 
lowered. Turning to Table IT he found it was a copy of Dr. Ogle’s 
table, p. 114, without the slightest warning that Dr. Ogle, by the 
very necessities of the case, stopped at the year 1887, and that 
these other years had therefore been added in that department 
which distinctly disclaimed any connection whatever with the 
question. Consequently they were here dealing not only with the 
report of the Commission itself, but with extra statistics supplied 
by the Registrar-General’s department, which bore internal 
evidence that they were different from those presented to the 
general public, for they were worked out to include chicken-pox 
all the way down, and therefore differed from the returns of the 
Registrar-General. In the interpretation attached to Table II the 
whole conclusion was entirely invalidated. They were asked to. 
compare a mortality of 408 per million in the time before com- 
pulsory vaccination with 126 per million in the time after; but 
the whole matter there depended upon the two great epidemics of 
1888 and 1871, one of which was only spread over a period of 
twelve years, and was therefore to be divided by 12, whilst the 
last, the 1871 epidemic, the greatest of the century, was spread 
over forty-two years, and consequently the average was entirely 
smoothed away. Under these circumstances the conclusion drawn 
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was entirely erroneous. Then there was the question of the 
division of the periods by Dr. Ogle which was criticised before the 
Commission, and Mr. Humphreys said of that criticism that its 
object was to throw the great epidemic into the compulsory period ; 
but he (Mr. Milnes) might as well say that the object of Dr. Ogle’s 
division was to throw the epidemic out of the compulsory period, 
and if it came to the insinuation of motives in this way, the 
insinuation of motive was as legitimate on the one side as the 
other. The real question was which was the true division? Again 
and again they were assured in this paper, following Dr. Ogle’s 
statement, that there was no real compulsion before the Act of 
1871, but there was abundant evidence that there was complete 
compulsion before that date. Take, for example, the year 1869 
alone. In that one year Samuel Beck, of Dorking, was fined for 
not having his second child vaccinated, though a former child, 
injured by vaccination, was produced in court; George Ridley was 
fined at Bury St. Edmunds for the sixth time; William Johnson, 
of Leicester, was imprisoned; on 26th August four fines were 
imposed at Ampthill; on one day, 15th September, 39 summonses 
were heard at Dewsbury. The great case of Allen v. Worthy, 
which settled the question of repeated penalties, was tried in 
October, 1869. Out of nine separate imprisonments suffered by 
Charles W. Nye, five occurred before the passing of this law. In 
1869 also Mrs. Sipple, a widow, was imprisoned for fourteen days 
with hard labour. Did not such cases as these prove that vacci- 
nation was compulsory before 1871? He only wished that an 
opportunity would be afforded of submitting to the Society an 
elaborate investigation of every figure contained in the paper, but 
he agreed with Dr. Collins that a question of this sort could not 
be confined to statistics alone. 


Dr. Epwarp SEAtTon was very pleased to hear Mr. Hutchinson 
say that he was entirely in favour of isolation (or rather as he 
[Dr. Seaton] would put it, medical sanitary organisation), such 
organisation being a very powerful auxiliary to primary vaccina- 
tion. He need hardly say he was one of those who, with 
Mr. Humphreys, thought that primary vaccination was absolutely 
essential. That must be maintained if they wanted to secure a 
low rate of mortality such as that which now prevailed, and to 
keep the country generally free from epidemics; but he believed 
very strongly in the efficacy of medical sanitary organisation as 
supplementary to vaccination. He thought the government depart- 
ment should do all they could to promote a development of that 
organisation. He could not say that in the immediate past it had 
had such facilities for development as it might have had, and he 
hoped in the future it would be allowed to develop and to assist in 
preventing those panics which, notwithstanding a good system of 
vaccination, they knew must from time to time occur from out- 
breaks of small-pox. 


Mrs. Lawrie said, that as amember of the Small-Pox Committee 
of the Metropolitan Asylums Board, it had been her duty for some 
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years to see every patient brought on board the hospital ships. 
In going round these ships, without asking a question, and without 
locking at the bed card, she could tell by the aspect of the face on 
the bed whether the patient’s case had been modified by vaccina- 
tion or not. Small-pox modified by vaccination was a very mild 
complaint. A previous speaker who had described a case of 
confluent small-pox seemed hardly to know the awful appearance 
of malignant hemorrhagic small-pox. The persons suffering from 
the worst form of the disease were mostly men coming from the 
port of London, Lascars or foreign seamen. There was some- 
thing very instructive in this fact: not only had those men never 
been vaccinated, but in all probability they had not inherited that 
modified protection which to a certain extent one must believe a 
number of successful vaccinations in preceding generations pro- 
duced. It must be remembered that there were often unsuccessful 
vaccinations which were of no use at all to any human being. 
Such might arise, without any fault on the part of the operator, 
from the lymph not being good or not being applied just in the 
right way; but she defied anybody to show her a case of really 
hemorrhagic small-pox within a few years of a successful vaccina- 
tion. She, as well as being a member of the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board, was a guardian of the poor, and knew that large numbers 
of children in Islington, at present amounting to 18 per cent., had 
never been vaccinated at all. A few months ago there was brought 
into the hospital ship from West Ham, where the guardians were 
fully imbued with Dr. Collins’s ideas, a poor unvaccinated child, 
6 years old, whose father had taken small-pox. His little sister, 
who had been vaccinated, did not even take the disease at all, but 
he lost the sight of both eyes, and was living now in hopeless 
blindness supported by the West Ham guardians. During the last 
three years they had never had a single case of small-pox amongst 
the nurses or attendants. It was true that in 1893 there had been 
a few cases, and the small-pox committee at once inquired for the 
reason, and found it in the vaccine lymph. There was no such 
thing as arm to arm vaccination on board the ships, and stored 
lymph was not so effective as that from arm to arm. Since they 
had changed the lymph they were again in the old condition of 
immunity from the disease, and during the last and two previous 
years there were no instances of small-pox among those employed. 
The nurses, after being re-vaccinated, were not taken on board 
for a fortnight, unless there was evidence of previous successful 
re-vaccination. 


The CHatrmMan having then proposed a very cordial vote of 
thanks to Mr. Humphreys for his paper, and to Mr. J. A. Baines 
for the clear and able way in which he had read it, which was 
carried unanimously ;— 


Mr. J. A. Barnes said he would like to add a few words in 
reply to the vote of thanks. No one regretted more than he did 
the absence of Mr. Noel Humphreys, since there were questions 
raised in the paper with which he (the speaker) had but a super- 
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ficial statistical interest, and he had not otherwise studied the 
subject. The discussion, however, would be fully reported to 
Mr. Humphreys, who would no doubt return his answer for 
publication in the Journal. Dr. Collins had pointed out one of 
the only two statistical points on which he (the speaker) differed 
a little from the author, and he had previously suggested to the 
latter, though probably too late, that the value of Table II would 
be enhanced by the addition of the relative mortality from other 
diseases at the age-periods in question. He was not suggesting 
that the alterations in those cases had been as great as in the 
small-pox rates, but the addition would have formed a wider basis 
of comparison. The second point was in Table IV, where he 
thought, with all deference, that Mr. Humphreys had drawn a 
deduction which was not quite justified by the figures, since the 
latter did not show that the mortality rate had increased at the 
later age-periods, but only that by the diminution of the mortality 
in the earlier periods the incidence on the later of the total 
mortality had been made to appear higher. 


The following comments by Mr. Humphreys on the discussion 
that took place after the reading of his paper have subsequently 
been received by the Editor :— 

As illness prevented my presence at the meeting of the Society 
at which my paper was read, I have, in accordance with precedent, 
the sanction of the Council of the Society to make a few com- 
ments upon the discussion which followed the reading of the 
paper. I have, in the first place, to express my regret at my 
omission to notice the marginal reference on p. 171 of the Final 
Report of the Commission to the source of the figures, respecting 
the small-pox epidemic in Marseilles in 1828, quoted byteDr: 
Collins and Mr. Picton in their “ Dissent from the Report.” 
Having since referred to the source of this quotation, I cannot 
conceal my astonishment that Dr. Collins and Mr. Picton should 
have noted in such a document that ‘“ 2,000 vaccinated persons 
caught the disease’ during this epidemic, without also noting that 
4,000 unvaccinated persons were also attacked, and that while the 
2,000 vaccinated cases yielded only 20 deaths, or 1 per cent., 1,000 
of the 4,000 unvaccinated cases, or 25 per cent., proved fatal. 
Then Dr. Collins in his remarks seems still to insist that the 
increasing proportion of vaccinated cases of small-pox treated in 
hospital in recent years due, of course, to the more general adop- 
tion of infant vaccination, affords evidence that the protective 
effect of vaccination approximates to nil. Dr. Collins in his 
remarks, as in his “ Dissent Report,” persistently ignores the 
obvious protection conferred by vaccination upon children, as 
proved by the remarkable change in the age-incidence of fatal 
small-pox since vaccination was made compulsory in England. It 
is true that in the ‘‘ Dissent Report,” attempts are made to explain 
this changed incidence in some other way, which are summed up 
in the following words: “‘ That vaccination cannot be accepted as 
an adequate explanation of the shifting of age-incidence of fatal 
small-pox, or at any rate as the sole explanation, is proved by the 
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fact that a very considerable shifting of age has been observed in 
the case of deaths from small-pox of those certified to have been 
unvaccinated.” As if the age-incidence of fatal small-pox among 
the unvaccinated did not mainly depend upon the ages of the un- 
vaccinated population! Then again Dr. Collins still harps upon 
the asserted shifting of age-incidence in other diseases of a similar 
character, although it was proved to the satisfaction of the Com- 
missioners (excepting apparently himself and Mr. Picton) that no 
similar shifting of age-incidence had taken place. 

In face of the existence of this ‘‘ Dissent Report” of Dr. Collins 
and Mr. Picton, it is somewhat surprising to find General Phelps 
deploring that ‘‘ the Commission was unfortunate in one respect, 
that there was not a single anti-vaccinist upon it;” and it would 
be interesting to know what he meant by his assertion that 
‘“‘ Leicester, by giving up vaccination, and adopting sanitation 
instead, had enormously decreased the children’s death-rate.” As 
Mr. Alfred Milnes has undertaken to prepare a paper on vaccina- 
tion and small- pox, and to deal with the available statistics on the 
subject from the standpoint of the opponents of vaccination, I will 
only venture to hope that he will in his paper produce some justifi- 
cation for the assertion in his remarks that, ‘“‘as default in vacci- 
nation went up, so did the mortality from small-pox go down.” 
Does he intend to urge that vaccination is not only useless, but 
that it produces small-pox? It is desirable, moreover, with 
regard to the statistics in my paper referred to by Mr. Milnes, to 
state that they were all derived either from the Commissioners’ 
Report, or from the published Reports of the Registrar-Generai. 
As the discussion that will follow the reading of Mr. Mailnes’s 
paper will afford further opportunity for criticising the statistical 
arguments of the opponents of vaccination, it only seems further 
necessary here to express my appreciation of the generous terms 
in which my paper was referred to by several of those who took 
part in the discussion. 
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I.—Prelinunary Observations. 


‘Beine of those who hold to what may be regarded as the earlier 
faith of the Statistical Society, that the true function of the 
statistician is simply to collect facts as fully and marshal them as 
clearly as possible, wholly regardless of what the practical ten- 
dlencies of such facts may be, it is with some little reluctance that’ 
I venture to draw the further attention of the Society to a question 
hotly debated in the arena of practical politics. Amongst the 
disadvantages of State interference and State regulation in matters 
which should be of purely Individual concern, not the least is the 
engendering of so much heat that the single-minded pursuit of 
light becomes difficult to the verge of impossibility. This has 
-been the case to a peculiar extent in respect of what is known as 
“ The Vaccination Question,’ where a law, harshly administered 
and stubbornly resisted, has on both sides tended to overlay with 
special pleading what should have been a purely scientific investi- 
gation. , 

Whoever would understand the political phenomenon known 
as “The Anti-Vaccination Agitation ’’—and its magnitude would 
seem to indicate it as being at least worth understanding—must 
remember some one or two facts, facts obvious enough indeed, but 
constantly forgotten. And chief amongst them this, that every 
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opponent of the practice, every sceptic, without exception, as to 
its benefits, has in the first instance approached the question in a 
spirit at least of impartiality, and probably with all his prejudices 
strongly in its favour. Hvery man who approaches the question 
for the first time finds a considerable body of authority committed 
to one side of the controversy; and in controversy authority 
rarely fails to command as much weight as it deserves, while in 
controversies as to matters of health it has commanded as a rule 
much more. The qualifications of the investigators of this ques- 
tion will of course be as various as is the case with every other 
question of politics. Some, like Professor Crookshank and Dr. 
Creighton, have addressed themselves to the task in happy pos- 
session of every mental instrument that faculty and attainment 
could provide. But, be their equipment for the discussion 
great or small, all dissentients from the orthodox vaccine faith, 
down to the humblest, have at least this in common, that they 
conceive themselves to have arrived, by a route of perfectly im- 
partial and disinterested investigation, at conclusions justified by 
reasoning sufficient to themselves. But secondly, it must be also 
remembered that in the presence of a compulsory law it is not 
possible, nor is it pretended, that this impartial attitude of mind 
could persist. When once the conduct, which is founded on and 
gives expression to such conclusions, is treated as criminal and 
visited with penalties, society has declared a war which substitutes 
struggle for investigation, and the stage of impartiality is past. 
Such a thought-history at least it is but bare justice to claim for 
myself. When, now nearly thirty years ago, my attention was 
first called to vaccination as a theory, | was unaware that it had 
been challenged, and supposed the benefits of the practice to have 
been established in the same sense as the circulation of the blood, 
or any other scientific fact. Not merely in absolute impartiality, 
but slowly and unwillingly, I arrived at my conclusion—and took 
the consequences. Of my competence for forming that conclu- 
sion those must judge who, being themselves competent, will do 
me the honour to read this paper ‘‘not to contradict and confute, 
“nor to believe and take for granted, nor to find talk and dis- 
‘“‘ course, but to weigh and consider.” I only submit that it is no 
fault of mine if I seem to be pleading a cause where I ought to be, 
and gladly would be, investigating a problem. 


II.—The Logical Position. 


If statistical investigation is to be used with a view to the 
support of a legislative enactment, it is obviously of the utmost 
importance that the logical characters of the argument should be 
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clearly apprehended. In the present position of the law the 
question may be regarded as presenting itself somewhat thus :—. 

Is vaccination a proven preventive of small-pox or of death 
by small-pox ; and, on the issue so stated, does the evidence in its 
favour attain to so high a probability as to acquire that character 
of practical certainty whereby alone compulsory provisions can be 
justified P”’ 

In the paper on “Two Hundred and Fifty Years of Small-Pox 
“in London” read by Dr. Guy before this Society in 1882, I find 
it written that to the vaccination question ‘“ There is, there can be, 
‘* no answer save such as is couched in the language of figures.” I 
trust it is no great disloyalty to the principles of this Society to 
demur to such wholesale appropriation, and to protest that so 
many-sided a question can hardly be settled offhand by any single 
and isolated set of considerations. For such treatment implies 
that we start upon a question without having troubled ourselves 
to inquire either its nature, its limits, or the true conditions of its 
solution. It must never be forgotten that if the benefits of vacci- 
nation are as alleged, then we are confronted with a phenomenon 
absolutely unique. In no other case is it proposed or pretended 
by the inoculation of one disease to prevent another. We have 
then to seek for and estimate the evidence for a fact which, if 
true, is quite without a parallel. And this dominant feature of the 
case needs to be kept in view at every step in the investigation. 
So that, for the practical statistician who really wishes to arrive at 
the truth of the matter, the question as stated above will require 
modification, and will take some such form as :— 

“Can statistical evidence in favour of the claims of vaccina- 
* tion be found of weight enough, and of a sufficiently unassailable 
‘‘ credibility, to override the inherent pathological improbability 
‘of those claims?” 

The methed of this, as of most other statistical investigations, 
will be cf course that known to logicians as concomitant variations. 
Since the labours of the late Professor Jevons, it has been a mere 
commorplace of logic that this method can never carry us beyond 
the region of probable argument. So that we have to ask whether 
we can accumulate sufficient statistical probabilities on the one 
side to counterbalance the underlying pathological improbability 
on the other. 

And in the course of the search one precaution, too often 
neglected, should never be forgotten,—a vigilant application of the 
check by the method of the ‘‘ control experiment.” The subject 
matter of our investigation is vaccination and small-pox. If then 
we would avoid fallacy we are bound, whenever a change pertinent 
to our investigation occurs in the presence of vaccination, to 
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re-investigate with a view to discover whether the same change 
may not equally occur in its absence; and, whenever a change 
occurs in small-pox which seems to bear on the argument, to 
re-investigate so as to know how far the same change has occurred 
in other diseases of like kind, but to which no vaccinal methods 
have been applied. The neglect of this precaution in questions 
unconnected with any legal enactment is reprehensible enough, as 
a disloyalty to the cause of scientific truth; but to neglect it when 
arguing for the maintenance of penal statutes directed against men 
and women of blameless hfe, against whose character ‘‘ mistaken,” 
“misguided,” and “ill-informed” are the worst epithets that even 
Mr. Noel Humphreys can suggest, is a direct contribution to the 
worst form of anarchy. | 

In the question with which we have to deal, the basis of com- 
parison, with a view to establishing the concomitant variations, if 
any, will be fourfold—Time, Place, Age, and Sex. 

It thus becomes clear that the proper periods for comparison 
wiil have to be ascertained, and this in its turn involves a know- 
ledge of the history of past enactments and of their effects in 
respect of the vaccination of the people. <A short sketch of these 
is the more necessary, as I believe that history to have been, as a 
rule, radically wrongly stated. 


III.—Vaceination Legislation. 


Before the year 1853 vaccination legislation has but one 
feature worthy of special remark. In the year 1840 was passed 
‘© An Act to Extend the Practice of Vaccination,” and by this Act 
small-pox inoculation was made a penal offence. Now small-pox 
inocnlation in this country dates, in its modern form, from 1721. 
Wherefore, rightly or wrongly, Parliament by this Act deliberately 
pronounced the medical profession guilty of a life-destroying error 
which had lasted for a hundred and twenty years. So that when 
in 1867 the edifice of legal compulsion of vaccination was com- 
pleted by the passing of a measure in which this prohibition 
was again repeated, we have infallibility proclaimed and error 
admitted in one and the same parliamentary breath. It must 
never be forgotten that vaccination is not the first but the second 
method of small-pox prevention advocated by .a_ practically 
unanimous profession; that the first of these is now a penal 
offence; and that some modesty of tone might well befit the 
advocacy of the compulsory enforcement. of the second remedy 
by a profession which has thus admittedly indulged for more than 
a solid century in deadly error as to the first. Yet it is the first 
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thus penalised, and not the second at all, which presents analogy 
with the modern methods of treatment by ‘‘ attenuated virus.” 
The first law for the compulsory infliction of vaccination was 
Lord Lyttelton’s Act in 1853. Judged by its results upon the 
official figures, this would seem to have been the most effective of 
all the series of vaccination Acts. Complete records of the per- 
centage of vaccinations to births are wanting, but the vaccinations 
‘“‘at the expense of the poor rates’’ which had amounted to 66°0 
and 61°o per cent. of the births in 1852 and 1853 respectively, rose 
to no less than 108°7 in 1854. And so far as statistics can bear on 
the justification of the maintenance of compulsion, the question 
will be as to how far the statistical results have verified the 
promises by which the compulsory enactment was originally 
obtained. As to the promises themselves, there can happily be 
no dispute. In moving the second reading of the “ Vaccination 
“Extension Bill” on 12th April, 1853, Lord Lyttelton himself 
said, ‘‘It is unnecessary for me to speak of the certainty of 
‘vaccination as a preventive of small-pox, that being a poimt 
‘on which the whole medical profession have arrived at complete 
“aynanimity.” And in thus formulating the promise which passed 
the law, Lord Lyttelton did but echo the collective voice of the 
Epidemiological Society, which in its report on small-pox and 
vaccination, 1853, had written, ‘‘ We are ourselves satisfied, and it 
“ais the concurrent and unanimous testimony of nearly 2,000 
‘“‘medical men with whom we have been in correspondence, that 
‘vaccination is a perfectly safe and efficient prophylactic against 
“this disease.” And in its turn the Epidemiological Society 
merely brought up to date the declaration to which, as early as 
1800, John Ring, in that ‘ Testimonial” to which he had secured 
the signature of nearly every London doctor, had proclaimed it 
“our opinion that those persons who have had the cow-pox are 
“perfectly secure from the future infection of the small-pox.” 
Nor has the enormous mass of accumulated post-vaccinal small- 
pox down to our own day sufficed to diminish the arrogance, 
though it has somewhat changed the terms, of those official 
assurances which originally procured, and still maintain, the 
compulsory law. In 1881 the “Times” declared that so protective 
were vaccination and re-vaccination that ‘‘ no one need have small- 
‘pox unless he or she pleases.” And the “ Lancet,” on 16th 
January, 1892, wrote in a leading article, “‘No one need die of 
‘** small-pox; indeed no one need have it unless he likes—that is to 
“say, he can be absolutely protected by vaccination, once 
“repeated,” And Mr. Ernest Hart, editor of the “ British 
** Medical Journal,” wrote in the “Times” of 3lst August, 1894, 
an assertion which though limited to the earlier ages of life, is as 
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uncompromising as any of its predecessors; ‘‘ Vaccinated children 
‘‘under 10 years of age are wholly and entirely immune from 
‘‘ small-pox and cannot be infected.” Nor has the possibility of 
there being a debtor side to the account been forgotten. The 
denial of drawbacks has been neither less positive nor less 
emphatic than the assertion of benefits. “Against this vast 
‘‘ vain,’ writes Sir John Simon, “there is no loss to count.” 
Such then were and are the promises and professions by which 
the compulsory law was obtained and is still maintained; and 
therefore, in an attempt to estimate statistically the merits of that 
law, it is with these promises and professions that the actual 
statistical facts must at every step be confronted, compared, and 
contrasted. 

The next landmark in the history of vaccinal legislation is the law 
of 1867, and this is to this day the law under which all penalties. 
are exacted against unbelievers. This is the vaccination law of 

‘England; yet vaccinists almost invariably ignore it as far as 
possible in favour of an Act, emendatory in details of administra-— 
tion and registration, passed in 1871; the real object being 
apparently to throw the year 1871, with its remarkable and fatal 
small-pox epidemic, into the earlier period of compulsion not 
efficiently enforced. It thus becomes of the utmost importance to 
determine, as a matter of simple historical fact, how vaccination 
was enforced under the 1867 Act, and before that of 1871 took 
effect in 1872. Fortunately evidence abounds of the uncom- 
promising severity with which the law of 1867 was at once put in 
force. The 1871 Committee reports itself ‘‘glad to find that 
‘‘ wherever the guardians endeavour to carry out the law, it is 
“ very generally, and indeed almost universally enforced.” And 
if, as is often the case, the question is made to turn on the appoint- 
ment of vaccination officers, the same Committee can be cited as 
reporting that “it appears that in the majority of the unions 
‘“‘ such officers have been appointed.” I will only cite a few of 
the results. In one of the years in dispute, the year 1869, 
Samuel Beck of Dorking was fined for a second child, though he 
produced in court as his “reasonable excuse”’ a first child injured 
by vaccination. In September George Riley, of Bury St. Edmunds, 
was fined for the sixth time—a treatment already six times as 
severe as the late Royal Commission would sanction. In this year 
William Johnson of Leicester was imprisoned—the well known 
“ silver watch case” of Dr. Seaton. On one day of this year, 
26th August, four fines were imposed at Ampthill with alter- 
native imprisonment up to two months. On one other day, 
13th September, thirty-nine summonses were heard in Dewsbury. 
That no element of reckless harshness might be wanting, a fine was 
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imposed at the Thames Police Court in spite of the production of 
a medical certificate of unfitness. In August Mrs. Anne Sipple 
was committed for seven days’ hard labour—an illegal sentence— 
and confined in a stone cell with an infant of eighteen months, the 
child deprived of shoes and socks, and a diet of bread and water 
enly for both. In November of the same year the leading case of 
Allen v. Worthy had decided an appeal in favour of the legality 
of those endlessly repeated prosecutions, which have been now 
unanimously condemned by the Commission in that Interim 
Report, which Mr. Noel Humphreys and other pro-vaccinist 
writers so studiously ignore. And before the passing of the 1871 
Act, C. W. Nye of Chatham had served five out of the nine 
separate imprisonments which he underwent in vindication of 
vaccine law. This man Nye was a watch maker, with hands 
rendered delicate by his calling; and in prison he was set to 
wheeling stones for the repair of the building, until, to quote his 
ewn words, “the handles of every barrow that I wheeled were 
‘t stained with my blood.” The object seems to have been to 
deprive him of a livelihood by crippling him in the exercise of his 
trade; but be that as it may, all such ‘“‘criminal” treatment of 
anti-vaccinists has been unanimously condemned by the Commis- 
sion. So that those who hold that vaccination was ‘not efficiently 
‘‘ enforced” before 1871, may at least console themselves with the 
assurance that never more in our history will it be so efficiently 
enforced as it was then. And the oft repeated statement that 
“no effectual means of enforcing the obligation existed until after 
“the Act of 1871 took effect,” is quite curiously the reverse of 
the truth. 

That these facts are by no means recited for the mere sake of 
re-opening old wounds, that they are on the contrary of the 
atmost importance in the search for statistical truth on the 
question, 1s at once manifest, when we introduce the correction 
which they indicate into the table presented to the Commission by 
Dr. Ogle, and printed on p. 114 of its First Report. The age- 
distribution of the population not being given for successive years 
in the Registrar-General’s Reports, I confine myself to the “all 
“ages”? column of the table in question for pointing the following 
vontrast :— 
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TasLe I.—Mean Annual Rate of Mortality per Million from Small-Pox 
at all Ages in Three Groups of Years, selected with reference to Optional 
and Obligatory Vaccination. 
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If the object were to show how different arrangements of the 
same figures will elicit from those figures an entirely opposite 
evidence, a better instance than this table could hardly be found. 
According to Dr. Ogle, small-pox during a period of vaccination 
but slightly obligatory declines by little more than a quarter ; 
whilst real stringency further diminishes the remainder by nearly 
one-half. But in the light of the historical facts above cited we 
see that the decline during the period of little stringency 
approached to 40 per cent., whilst the fullest severity of vaccinal 
enforcement coincided in time with a further reduction of little 
more than 20 per cent. According to Dr. Ogle’s division, the 
small-pox reduction during the second period approaches the 
double of that in the first; according to the historical division, 
that of the first approaches the double of that in the second. 


ITV.—Statistics of Vaccination and Small-Poz. 


Having thus it is hoped settled the proper points of chrono- 
logical division, it becomes necessary to confront the statistics of 
vaccination with those of small-pox, with a view to estimating 
their concomitance, if any. This we can do in— 
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TaBLeE Il.—Statistics of Primary Vaccination of Infants, 1872-93, from the Annuat 
Reports of the Local Government Board; and of Small-Pox Deaths per Million, from 
the Annual Reports of the Registrar-General. Fatal Chicken-Pox included under 
Small-Pox. 
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°93....1914,557 | 661,518 | 105,875 13,845 | 133,324 





This table introduces us to the question at a time when vaccina- 
tion is at its high-water mark, when less than 5 per cent. of the 
children born escaped the performance of the vaccine rite. Inci- 
dentally this fact in itself is worth a moment’s consideration, just 
to compare ib with the first of the Local Government Board’s 
‘‘ Instructions to Vaccinators under Contract,” which opens with 
the injunction, “‘ Vaccinate only subjects who are in good health.” 
If this instruction has been loyally obeyed, and if at the same 
time the figures are correct, then of the 8 millions of children 
born between 1872 and 1881, we have it that, of those surviving, 
more than 95 per cent. passed through the first months of infancy 
‘in good health;” in fact, that less than 5 babies in 100 have 
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anything the matter with them. Figures can indeed prove any- 
thing to the man whom they can convince of that. The fact of 
the matter of course is that the Local Government Board is year 
by year publishing, and what is worse approving, figures which 
bear witness to the utter disregard of the regulations which they 
themselves profess to put forward as a protection for the puny 
and ailing amongst the children of the nation. Here however 
there are consolations; and while I most earnestly lament the 
suffering and sorrow which lie behind these figures, I cannot but 
remember that they bear solid testimony to the real existence of 
that particular form of reckless maladministration, which more 
than anything else has revolted the feelings of the people. 

But in even this respect the table bears witness to improve- 
ment, and shows that the labours of the anti-vaccinist party have 
not been thrown away. Col. 5 shows an increase in postpone- 
ments of vaccination by medical certificate from 4,264 in 1873. to 
13,845 in 1898, a ratio increase of 324 per cent., while births have 
only increased by 11 per cent. We have been educating our 
masters ; and even medical men are less willing than they used to 
be to vaccinate any child under any conditions. 

More important is the evidence afforded by this table as to the 
entire absence of quantitative concomitance as between the thorough 
vaccination of a population and the immunity of that population 
from small-pox. As the quinquennial average of vaccination 
default goes up, small-pox continues to go down. Comparing 
1872-76 with 1887-91, we have it that when there was less than 
half the vaccination default there was more than fifteen times the 
small-pox mortality. Or, comparing the actually first with the 
actually last quinquennium in the table, 1872-76 with 1889-93, we 
find nearly four times the vaccination default accompanied by only 
one-thirteenth of the smail-pox mortality. It is hardly necessary 
to go beyond the evidence of this table to show that some cause at 
once more pertinent and more potent than vaccination must have 
been at work to produce the striking fall in small-pox which set in 
about the year 1886. Vaccination and small-pox attained their 
maximum together, and together they have steadily declined. 

For more detailed evidence as to the behaviour of small-pox 
during registration times, we may consult the following table :— 
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TasLeE ITl.—Annual Rate of Mortality per Million Living from Small- 
Poe in England and Wales. Fatal Chicken-Pox included in Small-Pox. 


[From 1888—1887 the figures are taken from Dr. Ogle’s Table A, 
“ Royal Vaccination Commission, First Report,’ p. 114. ] 
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This table, without the last column, has recently been described 
as “‘ Dr. Ogle’s table, ‘ First Report,’ p. 114.” Butin one important 
particular the description is inaccurate, as Dr. Ogle’s table neces- 
sarily stops at 1887, and thus fails to contain what is probably its 
most instructive portion, the immense fall in small-pox during the 
last ten years, concurrently, as we have seen, with a great revolt 
against vaccination. Much ingenious sophistry has been brought 
to bear on this table with a view to show that compulsory vaccina- 
tion has been causally connected with the change. The twelve 
years 1838-42 and 1847-53 have been taken as one member of the 
comparison, and the forty-two years 1854-95 as the other. The 
illogical character of this procedure becomes more specially 
manifest when we remember that small-pox is essentially an 
epidemic disease, and that by this method of treatment the great 
epidemic of pre-compulsion times is averaged over only twelve 
years, whilst the remarkable and fatal epidemic of 1871-72, 
when compulsory vaccination was at its height, is diluted out 
amongst forty-two. It is easy thus to arrive at an average 
per million rate of 408 for the first period and 126 for the 
second. But the real question is, what can epidemic small- 
pox do in the presence and absence respectively of fully enforced 
compulsory vaccination? ‘To answer the question thus put we 
may compare two quinquennia, the one under voluntary the other 
under compulsory vaccination, and each commencing with an 


epidemic. Such will be the quinquennia 1838-42 and 1871-75, 
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whereof the respective averages will be found to be 576 for 
1838-42, and 414 for 1871-75, a diminution of 26 per cent. Now 
this, so far as it goes, is a genuine diminution, and the vaccinist 
may endeavour to claim it to the credit of his nostrum. But the 
claim will be at once disallowed when we apply the method above 
alluded to of the ‘‘control experiment.’ To render the change 
attributable to vaccination, and to vaccination only, 1t must be 
unique, and no other fairly comparable disease must show on 
similar comparison a like diminution. The condition is at once 
seen to be unfulfilled when we apply the test to the fevers—typhus, 
typhoid, and simple and ill-defined. In 1838-42 these give an 
average per million mortality of 1,053, and for 1871-75 the similar 
average is 595, a2 diminution of 43 per cent. ‘There is no evidence 
that vaccination is an indispensable antecedent to a small-pox 
change when the same change to amuch greater extent occurs with 
the fevers wherein no vaccinal influence is claimed. The com- 
parison can be more fully set forth thus :— 


Taste IV.—WMortality compared, Small-Pox with the Fever Group 
(Typhus, Typhoid, and Simple and Iil-defined), for the Two Quin- 
quennia 1838-42 and 1871-75. 


























1838-42. 1871-75. Diminution Per Cent. 
Small-pox ........, 576 414, 26°4 
Hever ora. curet 1,053 575 43°4 


If it be objected that this is to compare two epidemics of an 
essentially epidemic disease on the one hand with two periods of 
diseases of a more endemic character on the other hand, I might 
be content to reply that such fault in the comparison ought to 
favour vaccination if that alleged prophylactic were of real value ; 
for on such a supposition small-pox epidemics should have ceased, 
or should at least have shrivelled to the proportions obtainable 
from an incidence exclusively upon the unvaccinated residuum. 
But if it be desired to compare the various periods of a disease of 
specially epidemic character, we may obtain the desired comparison 
in respect of cholera. Now in the first decade of the resumption 
of registration, 1847-56, the annual average of cholera mortality 
per million was 478; in the last decade 1580-94 it was 16. And 
this comparison can be carried further. 

From the figures of Table III above there has been derived the 
statement that “ During the twelve years 1838-42 and 1847-53, 
“ for which official records exist, prior to vaccination being made 
‘‘ compulsory, the average death-rate from small-pox averaged 
“408 per million....... . During the forty-two years of 
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‘‘ compulsory vaccination the annual death-rate from small-pox 
“ averaged 126 per million . . . . showing an average decline of 
“ more than two-thirds, or 69 per cent.’ In this statement the 
reasoning is suggested rather than set out, and it amounts to an 
implication that since the decline of small-pox followed, it was 
therefore caused by, the enactment of compulsory vaccination ; 
and the form of this implied reasoning is that known technically 
as post ergo propter. To this apply once more the “control” 
observation, as thus— 


Taste V.—Mortality of Small-Pox and Cholera compared, on Average 
per Million, for the Twelve Years 1838-42 and 1847-53, and the Forty- 
two Years 1854-95. 























1838-42 end 1847-53 1854-95 : 
(Twelve Years). Forty-two Years). Decline per Cent. 
Small-Pox. ........ 408 126 69 
Cholera? sieccs.ses 320 69 48 





It is not contended, so far as | am aware, that it was vaccina- 
tion which caused the decline in cholera; yet the same statistical 
treatment must equally fail or equally succeed in attributing the 
decline of both diseases to the same agency. For a conclusion 
which is held to be established by a percentage of 69, surely 
becomes yet more certain when the percentage rises to 78. 

It thus becomes clear that we have no need to intract a special 
cause, vaccination, to account for a course of behaviour in small- 
pox which is not special to that disease. 

Nor can the vaccinist derive comfort from further and more 
minute examination of the returns of small-pox. So far as primary 
vaccination is concerned the case as against epidemic small-pox is 
abandoned by the sincerest friends of vaccination themselves. 
‘“‘ Primary vaccination,” admits Dr. Gayton, ‘‘is a very fleeting 
‘‘ protection indeed ” (Commission, Q. 1755); ‘‘it is not absolutely 
“‘ protective up to any age” (zdem, 1768); ‘it would not ward off 
‘‘an epidemic” (tdem, 1770). Nor is this a conclusion recently 
arrived at; on the contrary, though suppressed for political 
purposes, it has been well known from the beginning. As the 
reference has been challenged, it may be as well to place it on 
record that it is no less an authority than Sir John Simon himself 
in whose ‘‘ Papers” we read of 2,000 cases of post vaccinal small- 
pox occurring in Marseilles as early as 1828, a quarter of a century 
before Lord Lyttelton described vaccination to the House of 
Commons as a certain preventive, and by that promise won the 
law. Of course the law when won did not stop the epidemics. 
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Three times since the passing of that Act have we gone through 
periods which may fairly be described as ‘‘ epidemics,” thus :— 


Taste VI.—Lpidemics of Small-Pox. 











Date. Deaths from Small-Pox. 
EEE) cock, 0, SRE 14,244 
5a SAL pken hin canine ielabovessecoboieuk 20,059 
ak meee Ae ae IS Scales 44,840 








Percentage Increase of 











Population. Small-Pox Deaths. 
Between Ist and 2nd epidemics ............0. 7 40°8 


» 2nd ,,.3rd Ee Sal, Tes 9 123:0 





And as year by year, up to about 1886, the population was 
becoming more and more thoroughly vaccinated, so the percentage 
of vaccinated patients to total patients continued to increase. In 
§ 80 of the Dissentient Report of the Commission it is recorded 
of the London Small-Pox Hospital, that “the percentage of cases 
‘of vaccinated small-pox patients to the total admissions has 
‘“‘ progressively increased with the increase of vaccination among 
‘“ the general population, if not in an exact ratio at any rate in a 
“‘ ratio approximating closely to it.” And this position is enforced 
in the following table :— 


Tasue VII. 
[“ Dissentient Report,” p. 173. ] 
Post-vaccinal Post-vaccinal 
Years at oa Years. der a 
f of Total. of Total. 
EO Gas apsaiseeanlorw iestieckeeuetionepnitineee VWSG4rnninatrivsn sande 84 
°35-45 ee Meena Uneneeesicseesacaeeck 44. 78 "9 3 
TNE SAE ot et ten lo By aoe ee 3 
Ts emcee trrreerirnr ry eee em 64 + : 
cs el ha aca ea a Sap ett ol) ae 22 te racemes vei trer ae aes se 93 
AS Si WA Brot ets gor Bde Pe Ri 83 ’*88-91 (14 cases only).... 100 


So far as I am aware no claim has ever been set up that more 
that 90 per cent. of London is vaccinated. Yet more than go per 
cent. of London small-pox is admittedly vaccinated, so far as the 
small-pox hospitals give evidence. In which connection the 
common plea that it is only the severer cases that go to hospitals 
acquires, so far as it is truly urged, a significance unexpected by 
vaccinists, In the 1871 epidemic g1°5 per cent. of the cases 
admitted to the Highgate hospital had been vaccinated, and 96 
per cent.in 1881. If of the population outside the hospital not 
more than go in 100 are vaccinated, while of the patients inside 
the hospital the vaccinated percentage is 96, the protective 
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influence of vaccination remains to seek. The teaching of these 
figures, moreover, becomes more and more emphatic as small-pox 
declines to such small limits as to permit of more minute know- 
ledge of its details. for instance in the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board hospital ships in 1890, the returns were— 








Cases. Deaths. 
Unvaccinated ...........005 5 — 
Vaccinated: A... os 19* I 
Re-vaccinated..........c000 2 
ML Gtale:jvsen.cnteren 26 3 





* One of these was certainly not small-pox, and three others were doubtful. 





The vaccinal condition of the London population can never be 
of more than speculative ascertainment. The best estimate I can 
frame does not admit of more than 80 per cent, as vaccinated, 
taking the average for the last ten years. And in this experience 
at the hospital ships it will be observed that, small as are the 
numbers, they follow the law of probability very closely, with 
80°8 per cent. of the total cases vaccinated. ‘The incidence of the 
mortality in this small, but therefore highly ascertainable, group 
of cases is worthy of notice, as bearing on another aspect of the 
question. 

So much for the comparison on a time basis—the concomitance 
1s conspicuous by its absence. 

Nor is comparison by place any better. The whole civilized 
world sends witnesses to tailure. The British Army in India, 
without exception vaccinated as adults and in vast ape 
re-vaccinated, yet yields the following return :— 


TasiE VII.—Small-Poxr amongst Huropean Troops in India. 

















Years. Cases. Deaths. 
ISSO Ae ce 17 4, 
0} Raped Fag one tra 17 1 
Stn) tact tO 44 4 
512 le pele Senter 105 9 
BAM ht cradies 78 8 
BGeryste bdo o< 12 0 
OO Bee ian 22 1 
OT tere 40 2 
28S Site RE, 111 10 
BD dc cimelosetsvasces 153 17 
TO) Mee ernccectistee 36 A 
OO Deterrence 14 1 
92 ht es Be 18 3 
ENS ccd Neahcentneneer Xe 4 
AY Me oe 73 3 
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Here are men in the prime of life, all of them recently 
vaccinated, and most, if not all of them recently re-vaccinated, yet 
713 of them take the disease whereof they have been warranted 
by Sir John Simon “able to betray no remnant of susceptibility 
‘to infection ;”’ and their fatality rate is just about twice as great 
as that recorded in the recent outbreak in unvaccinated Leicester 
Again, our Army in Egypt gives the following particulars :— 


Taste VIII.—Small-Pox in the Army in Egypt. 
































Ratio per 1,000. 
Year. Strength. Admissions. Deaths. 
Admissions. Deaths. 
POS2 s:. 6,198 3 — 05 — 
POO sees 7,897 8 3 1:0 0°37 
BAe S 6,468 25 I 3°8 O15 
85 9,593 52 4 54 0°42 
°86 11,062 51 3 4°6 Ci27 
87 Lr igo 26 4 4-9 0°76 
°88 3,346 14 4 4:2 I'1g 
89 3,431 42 6 12°2 135 











These men are all re-vaccinated, and all presumably healthy 
young adults. Yet we read in the Army Medical Report for 1889 
that the figures above quoted for that year were obtained, ‘ not 
** withstanding all the precautions taken in Cairo, and due regard 
“having been paid to vaccination and re-vaccination.” We have 
here a death-rate of no less than 1,750 per million, or nearly 73 
per cent. higher than the general English mortality in that 
remarkable and fatal small-pox epidemic of 1871, to which so much 
ingenious sophistry has been devoted in the endeavour to put it 
back into precompulsory times. But I have not heard of any 
attempt to put back the British Army of 1889 into times when 
“there was no effectual means of enforcing the obligation.” 

Other armies have the same tale to tell. There is no dispute 
in any quarter that re-vaccination on joining the colours has been 
the law for the German army (Prussian army before 1871) since 
16th June, 1834. Now in the “ Times ” of 17th September, 1896, 
Lord Lister, President of the Royal Society, speaking at the 
annual meeting of the British Association, is reported to have said 
that small-pox “is absolutely unknown in the huge German army 
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“in consequence of the rule that every soldier is re-vaccinated on 
entering the service.” The facts are thus— 


TABLE [X.-—Small-Pox in the German Army, 1834-87. 









































Year. | Cases. | Deaths.— Year. Cases. | Deatlis.§ Year, | Cases. | Deaths. 
—— | e —————_ 

(Belo a Peers 259 5 Yorward| 1,809 48 .| Forward...) 3,187 | 77 
OO tas. 130 9 Loos: 1388 1 | 1870-71t | 2,879 164 
HN Boeck 94 3 ahah PLA oon (ead kee eee 828 34 
ie gine ees 2s CaN at hia Tp ae 389 sia 
ROD S525: 89 <3 a peas 2h, — RS Miecoss 26 nt eae, 

Eden aus I "73-74 99° Ns 

A840... %: 74, 2 eo 64 — TARTS 26 | — 
gh ier 59 3 53S ee: 538 2 Sloe O4, 20 -— 
fy VARS ie 99 2 e O01 oat 19 | = 
43 161 oe ee os oo er Peieuee 12) — 
AA. oeeon Ue ae es Sonallenaaers tLe 48=79.. yee 
2A Bice 30 I 763 90 Mae °79-80.. 7 pom 
? ace : i 
AD sicscous 3 I BA 120 I 
Ad eee oo gs | 69 | 1880-81... 23 — 
ASS 22 I AG ue Q1 8 °81-82.... 16 — 
TAO ree 62 I 67 a 188 ’82-83.... 9 — 

Mes Ue 8828400 Top a 
D8 <5 97 I » 

1850257. 176 I 9 | 168 ; *84-85.... ri 19 
DLs 246 B haa : § 6 85-86 ... 6 | — 
ASV eae ie Oo oe Sf I Revi bees. 4J | — | ’86-87.... no 

Forward|1,809 | 48 [Forward 3,187 | go 1 Totabe ace. 7,505 | 291 























* January to June, 1870. 

+ July, 1870, to June, 1871. 

t July to December, 1871. 

§ January to March, 1873. 

| Ist April, 1873, to 81st March, 1874. 

“| Unsuccessfully re-vaccinated on joining the colours. 





In reply to a correction of this error published by Mr. 
Trobridge, F.8.S., Lord Lister has said that his statement would 
have been perfectly accurate if he had confined it to fatal small- 
pox. The table shows that the statement as amended would still 
have been wrong to the extent of nearly 300 deaths. But its 
evidence ofthe failure of the severest form of vaccination (ten 
insertions in each arm) is of more importance than its bearing on 
the statements of any one man, however deservedly eminent. 

The above Table 1X is taken from pp. 23 and 24 of the official 
Beitrage zur Beurtheilung des Nutzens der Schutzpockenimpfung, 
published in Berlin in 1888, and written, it is needless to state, 
in defence of vaccination. his work is particularly valuable for 
the full information it contains as tu the vaccinal condition of 
German small-pox patients. I do not propose to enter here on the 
question of the German law of vaccination and re-vaccination, and 
the trne date at which the enforcement of vaccination in Germany 
commenced. I content myself with recording my opinion that the 
ingenuity of sophistry has been vainly strained in the endeavour 
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to explain away the provisions of the German law of 1835 and 
the stern, uncompromising terms of the royal proclamation at the 
head of it. I am the less concerned to do so, inasmuch as such 
a line of argument impales its adherents on a dilemma whereof 
either horn is fatal. For the more widely vaccination was 
enforced upon and practised by the German people before and up 
to the great pandemic in 1871-72, the more dismal the failure of 
vaccination to protect that people as a whole; and the less widely 
spread the practice, the yet more dismal the failure to protect the 
vaccinated part of it. Under these conditions we find such results 
as these :— 


TABLE X.—Classtfication of Small-Pox in Five Germar Localities. 



































| 
Unvaccinated. 
: Vaccination 5 “s 
Place. Period. Cases. : eee 
Ee. Below Legal Of Legal 
| Vaccination Age.| Vaccination Age. 

Neissse..soae- 1865-73 248 0 | fo) 0 
Riko mats heess °70-73 23 1 4 4, 
Cologne... 71-73 2,361 79 | 22 12 
Mulheim ........ "71-72 183 0 | 7] 0 
Krefeld ............ 71-72 118 1 I 0 











Here we have a record of 3,433 cases, whereof, on any reckoning, 
only 50 were recorded as unvaccinated. But in an inquiry as 
to vaccination law, as distinguished from voluntary vaccination, 
it is clear that all cases below the legal age limit should be 
excluded, inasmuch as vaccinations below that age are voluntary 
vaccinations. The point however need not be pressed, since a 
total of 50 out of 3,433 gives only an unvaccinated proportion of 
i4 per cent. Practically, 99 out of every 100 of these patients 
had confessedly undergone’ a process which the Parliament of 
England consented to enforce by law, on the strength of the 
emphatic promise of ‘“‘the certainty of vaccination as a preventive 
“ of small-pox.” 

Coming back from this short excursion into foreign statistics, 
we find plentiful evidence from English cities of the powerlessness 
of vaccination, however thoroughly carried out, to protect a com- 
munity from epidemics of great severity. The quality of the 
vaccination may be as high as its quantity, and the result stilla 
futility. The quality is attested by the bonus system, under which 
a second payment is made to the public vaccinator over and above 
his ordinary fee, when he is on inspection found to reach a certain 
high standard of thoroughness, as estimated by magnitude of 
resulting scar. This is not the place to discuss the method cf 
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such estimation; I content myself with simply expressing my 
conviction that it is pathologically absurd. But taking it seriously, 
I find that the bonus earnings of Sheffield under this regulation 
stand thus :— 


Taste X1.—Awards of Annual Vaccination Bonuses at Sheffield. 
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So that Sheffield, vaccinally one of the most faithful of places 
on earth, in thirteen years ending with 1888 earned vaccination 
bonuses to the amount of 2,603/. 4s.,and in the thirteen months 
ending March, 1888, she reaped her reward in 6,088 cases of small- 
pox; or a case for every half sovereign of bonus, and 882 over. 
Of these 6,088 cases, 5,035, or 83 per cent., were confessedly vac- 
cinated. The compulsion of vaccination by law will never, it is 
safe to affirm, develop the vaccination of a city to a higher per- 
fection, quantitatively and qualitatively, than that of Sheffield in 
1858; and the experience of Sheffield demonstrates conclusively 
that such compulsion will never preserve a city from devasting 
epidemics. I am of course aware that much ingenious sophistry 
has been applied to the Sheffield returns on the basis of a census 
held by Dr. Barry, so as apparently to show a heavier incidence 
of small-pox on the unvaccinated than on the vaccinated portion 
of the community. But in this there was an underlying fallacy, 
inasmuch as the census was not taken until the epidemic was far 
advanced, and a great transference had taken place from the un- 
vaccinated to the vaccinated classes of the inhabitants. By this 
method it 1s easy to represent an entirely equal incidence of small- 
pox on the two classes as if it were to any required degree excessive 
upon the unvaccinated class. To show how this can be done I 
take a simple imaginary example, thus :— | 

Let there be a village of 100 inhabitants, of whom go vac- 
cinated and 10 unvaccinated, and suppose small-pox to break out 
there and last for a month, with a 10 per cent. incidence on each 
class. This would give— 

Vaccinated go, of whom g attacked, or 10 per cent. 

Unvaccinated 10, of whom 1 attacked, or 10 per cent. 
But during the month let 8 of the 9 remaining unvaccinated be 
persuaded or frightened into getting themselves vaccinated. A 
census of the village held during the last week of the month would 
then give— 
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Vaccinated 98, of whom 9 attacked, or 9°1 per cent. 
Unvaccinated 2, __,, 1 3 i 5O a 


And whoever will read carefully the cross-examination of Dr. Barry 
before the Commission, will see that the fallacy thus illustrated 
pervades the whole of the Sheffield report, and vitiates all the 
elaborate comparisons which, in the introduction thereunto, Sir 
George Buchanan drew between the vaccinated and the unvacci- 
nated classes to the disadvantage of the latter. Of the great 
Sheffield investigation no certainly established result remains save 
the broad fact that a city wherein the force of compulsory vacci- 
nation could no further go, but wherein sanitation has been 
neglected, may suffer terribly from epidemic small-pox. And this 
is the evidence in which so many of these towns concur, the story 
of Warrington and of Willenhall, for instance, being but an echo 
of that told by Sheffield. 

Hence we may well adopt the phrasing of the Dissentient 
Report, sec. 72, and conclude on this portion of our investigation 
that ‘it is superfluous to cite further evidence at this stage to 
** prove, what is no longer denied by anybody, that small-pox 
“ attacks the vaccinated.” But I must be allowed to repeat that 
this assertion which is no longer denied by anybody is itself the 
diametrical contradiction of the pronuses which passed the lar. 
These promises are now a mere protested bill with a bankrupt 
acceptance whereunto no man witha shadow of scientific credit to 
lose will venture to put his band. 


V.— Comparative Statistics of Vaccinated and Unvaccinated. 


So far then as any defence remains for a compulsory vaccination 
law it will perforce have to be founded on a comparison between 
the two classes, vaccinated and unvaccinated. And here at once 
a preliminary protest becomes necessary. ‘These comparative 
statistics are all supplied by one of the two parties to the dispute, 
and the other party is allowed no opportunity of checking them ; 
and even the party which supplies them so far as they are supplied, 
is permitted to supply or withhold them at its own sweet will. 
The result is shown in the huge proportions of cases “‘ not stated ”’ 
as to vaccination in the small-pox mortality returns. I submit that 
so long as the law interferes with small-pox and vaccination at 
all, it might at least do a little to secure for us some approach to 
statistical truth. If any medical man who filled up a small-pox 
death certificate without entering the vaccinal condition of the 
patient were liable to a fine of 20s. and costs, and toa month’s 
hard labour without the option of a fine if that condition were 
afterwards shown to have been wrongly stated; if the Registrar- 
General were compelled to publish in his weekly returns the full 
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name and address of every alleged unvaccinated small-pox death ; 
and if, for purposes of check, the vaccination registers were open 
to public search for a small fee of, say, 6u.; I believe in the course 
of very few years the whole face of eee comparative statistics 
would be changed out of recognition. We find in the Registrar- 
General’s 58th Report, p. xxv, that that official guardian ef the 
purity of our public statistics secured 13 convictions in the year 
for ‘‘ Offences against the Registration Acts,’ including 7 cases of 
‘“‘oiving false information,’ yet so far as I ever could learn no 
prosecutions followed when the ‘“ unvaccinated” deaths at West 
Ham were exposed, nor when in 1892 General Phelps applicd to 
the Birmingham statistics the crushing exposure of which the 
Royal Commission refused to receive evidence; nor even when in 
the same year I was able to bring home the exposure to head- 
quarters, and to show how Thomas Port, vaccinated in infancy 
and twice successfully re-vaccinated in the Royal Navy, and dead 
of confluent small-pox in the London Hospital Ships, had been 
made to appear in the Registrar-General’s returns as a ‘‘ no state- 
‘‘ment”’ case, where | suppose he remains to this day. And even 
the official classification itself is totally at fault in having no 
column for re-vaccinated. cases. These can never appear in the 
Registrar-General’s returns as more than “ vaccinated,” and, as 
Thomas Port’s case shows, they do not always get even so far as 
that ;—an arrangement very satisfactory to those who persistently 
proclaim the complete immunity of the revaccinated. The magni- 
tude of the statistical scandal—for it is nothing short of that— 
hence resulting can be indicated in the pollavanes table :— 

Taste XII.-—Small-Pox Deaths, Vaccinated, Unvaccinated, and No State- 


ment, extracted and calculated from the Kegistra ar-General’s Lifty-eighth 
Report, p. lit. 
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We thus find that the all-important evidence as to the vaccinal 
condition of patients dying from small-pox has been suppressed 
in no less than two-thirds of the total cases. Now for my own 
part I have met such an energetic eagerness on the part of the 
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medical profession to point a moral and adorn a tale with an 
unvaccinated death, that I find it quite inconceivable that a single 
one of the 1,973 unstated cases should have really escaped the 
performance of the rite. And on this supposition we should have 
for the quinquennium 1891-95, vaccinated deaths 2,367 out of 
the total of 2,980; a percentage of 79'4, and a sufficiently close 
approximation to my estimate, mentioned above, of not more than 
80 per cent. of the population as vaccinated. 

And much the same thing holds good when we examine the 
returns for the earlier ages exclusively. Hxtracting and calculating 
from the annual Reports of the Registrar-General for the quin- 
quennium just concluded, we have— 


Taste XITI.—Small-Pox Deaths amongst Children according to 
fegistrar-General’s Annual Reports, Quinguennium 1891-95. 















































Under 1 Year. Under 5 Years. 
Number. Per Cent: Number. Per Ceut. 
Vaccinated) 2... 23 6°2 33 4°4 
Unvaccinated  .......... 112 30°4 263 Ba. 
EV OU BUALEG. . cvccigtonccenag 233 6222 441 59°8 
Portal es nthtctstiice 368 — 737 _ 











. Here again we have the same suppression of the facts, but with 
less excuse. For it is simply preposterous to urge that the vaccinal 
condition of an infant under a year old cannot be discovered. Yet 
nearly two out of every three deaths at this tender age fail to be 
reported on in this essential particular. And again, by adding the 
not stated and vaccinated classes together we obtain a total of 256 
for the ages under 1 year, and 474 for ages under 5, a percentage 
of 69'5 and 64°3 on the respective totals at those ages. Considering 
that the portion of the population living at these very early ages 
will include a considerable proportion of infants below the vacci- 
nation age, and that we can fairly infer from sec. 102 of the 
Dissentient Report that such infants constitute a not inconsiderable 
fraction of the total small-pox mortality among these early ages of 
the Registrar-General’s Reports, these percentages of 69°5 and 64°3 
are sufficient to dispense with the necessity of assuming any special 
influence of vaccination upon small-pox. 

_ In another direction this table is no less significant. 

To begin with, children under 1 comprise all the babies below 
vaccination age; wherefore in any number of children, taken as 
they come, ofall ages up to 12 months, there will be a far larger 
proportion of unvaccinated than ina similar group of children at 
all ages up to 5 years. That is to say, the percentage of vaccinated 
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children under 1 is of necessity smaller than the percentage of 
vaccinated children under 5. Yet the table shows that the per- 
centage of vaccinated small-pox mortality under | (6:21 per cent.) 
was getting on for half as much again as the similar percentage 
(4°4 per cent.) under 5; while on the other hand the unvaccinated 
mortality under 1 formed a smaller percentage of the whole (3074 
per cent.) than did the unvaccinated mortality under 5 (35°7 per 
cent.). The same figures have a bearing on the question of recency. 
For the vaccination of children under 1 must on the average be 
more recent than the vaccination of children under 5; yet it is the 
more recent vaccination which is the greater failure. And claiming 
as I do the whole of the ‘“‘ unstated ” in this table as really belong- 
ing to the vaccinated, we find once more that the vaccinated 
supply nearly two-thirds of the small-pox deaths under 1 year of 
age. In five years we have on this computation 256 deaths of 
children under 1 year concerning whom the doctors either explicitly 
confess their vaccinated condition, or at all events do not dare to 
deny it. And then they talk of “‘ absolute protection for a time;” 
and the Commission recommends us to be vaccinated every nine 
years.” Why, if these poor little mites had had as many lives as cats, 
they might at this rate have commenced each life witha vaccina- 
tion in the spring and ended each one with small-pox in the 
autumn, and have still had time to lose all the nine before arriving 
at the re-vaccination age as proposed by the Commission. 

Then again the 23 admitted deaths of vaccinated children 
under 1 year have a pecuhar significance just now, when Dr. 
Bond and the Jenner Society are protesting that to ensure ‘‘ pro- 
‘“‘ tection’ we must be vaccinated again and again : we must renew 
‘“ the premium of insurance.” It would be interesting to know how 
many premiums of insurance ought to have been paid on behalf 
of these 23 poor little mites, who were confessedly born, cowpoxed, 
smallpoxed, and buried, all within a single circle of the seasons. 

But these. considerations have brought us into contact with the 
different ages at which small-pox either occurs or becomes fatal. 
And, so far, I have endeavoured to show that vaccination is not 
the cause of the favourable changes which have taken place 
in respect of small-pox. I now turn to the endeavour to find 
what that cause has really been; and I shall hope to show that a 
cause, at once true and sufficient, can be found in the complex of 
measures to which the collective name of “‘ Sanitation”’ has been 
applied. 

VI.—Sanitation and Age-Incidence. 

It is this complex of measures which has furnished us with 
the ordinary and received methods of contending against the 
zymotics asa whole. But in the particular case of small-pox. it 
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has been urged, and it is in fact the official view prevalent in our 
country to-day, that sanitation is either of no avail at all, or of so 
little as to render imperative the universal adoption of the special 
measure, or menagerie of measures, known by the name of “ Vacci- 
“nation.” That this is the official view is shown by the following 
considerations :— 

The Registrar-General, in the 43rd Report for 1880, argues 
that the decline in small-pox cannot be due to sanitation entirely, 
on the ground that it has been greater than that obtaining in the 
ease of other diseases, and greater in young lives, e.g., children 
under 5 years of age, than at Jater ages, or all ages. And the 
same view the witness representing the department also endeavours 
to enforce in his evidence before the Commission. Dr. Ogle there 
says (Q. 351): “If it were true that the great fall of 72 per cent. 
““in small-pox was due to improved sanitation, which doubtless 
‘““has reduced mortality very considerably, we should expect, 
“* naturally, that the fall would have been shared by persons of all 
““ ages, but nothing of the kind is the case.”” And again (Q. 493) : 
‘““ Speaking roughly, I do nct suppose you can attribute (to sani- 
““ tation) more than you can to the decline in the general death- 
“rate.” And Mr. Thorne Thorne, both generally, as in Q. 744, 
and in particular by his citation of the case of the s.s. “ Preussen ” 
€Q. 994 sq.), announces on behalf of the Medical Department of 
the Local Government Board, that ‘as far as we have been able to 
‘“‘ gather there is absolutely no other explanation for this marked 
“* reduction of small-pox mortality amongst children, except the 
“* mere fact that children are nearest, in point of time, to the date 
“‘at which they were vaccinated.” I propose therefore to now 
consider, in the light of statistical fact, the position that sanitation 
is of no practical avail against small-pox. 

There is an initial difficulty as to terms. Within the scope 
of the word “sanitation” I include all the conditions of healthy 
Jiving. I do not propose to confine it to the narrow sense in which 
it applies only to drainage. 

Now to sanitation in this wider sense small-pox is very highly 
amenable, both (1) at all ages, and (2) at ages under 5. To 
show this we will compare the “expected” mortalities of a 
typically unhealthy locality such as Liverpool with those more 
favoured places—the “ healthy districts” of the Registrar- 
_ General—where the entire annual mortality does not exceed 17 per 
_ thousand. This we can do for a period when small-pox was 
prevalent enough to fairly eliminate the dangers attendant on 
small numbers, by using the materials supplied in the Supplement 
to the Thirty-fifth Annual Report of the Registrar-General, pp. 
| XXIx, cxli and exxvili. The result will be found in— 
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The teaching of this table is as follows :—- 

Supposing a million children to be born alive in Liverpool, 
and another million to be born alive in one of the “ Healthy 
‘‘ Districts,” and to be kept under observation through life and 
until death. Then, taking for example small-pox as subject of 
investigation, it would be found that in the Healthy District, on 
the basis of the rates observed up to the date of the table, 2,359 of 
the million will ultimately die of small-pox, as against 8,141 in 
Liverpool. This shows that the advantage of greater healthiness 
of lving, or greater sanitation, does affect very considerably the 
small-pox mortality. In other words, that small-pox is highly 
amenable to sanitary influence. Noris this all. For it will be 
found that of the total 2,359 small-pox deaths that may be 
expected in the Healthy District, only 602 will occur in children 
under 5 years of age; whereas in Liverpool, of the total 8,141 
small-pox deaths, no less than 5,175 will occur befcre the com- 
pletion of the fifth year. Or again, that while in the Healthy 
District the children’s share of such small-pox mortality as there 
is amounts-to only 25°5 per cent., in Liverpool, the children’s 
share of the same mortality rises to no less than 63°5 per cent., 
So that, though the difference between the sanitary condition of 
Liverpool and a Healthy District causes the total general small- 
pox mortality of the latter to be only 289 per cent. of the similar 
mortality in the former, the Healthy District small-pox mortality 
under 5 suffers a far greater reduction still, being but 11°6 per 
cent. of the similar mortality in Liverpool. Whereby it is shown, 
in contravention of the official view, first, that small-pox is at all 
ages highly amenable to sanitary influence, and secondly, that its 
amenability is greater at the earlier ages than at the ages beyond 
childhood in the proportion of 59°2 to 11°6. From an inspection 
of the columns for the comparative percentages at all ages and at 
ages under 9, we find that, as compared with other diseases— 


(1.) In respect of amenability to sanitary influence, small-pox 
is excelled at all ages collectively by cholera and measles 
only ; 

(2.) And at ages under 5, by cholera alone. 


And further, the table shows the fallacy of the argument 
adduced by Dr. Ogle in Q. 351, that sanitation cannot have been 
the cause of a reduction in mortality from a given disease unless 
that reduction has been shared by persons of all ages. In every 
one of the diseases contained in the table the children’s share of the 
mortality is less in the Healthy District than in Liverpool; whilst in 
no case save that of small-pox alone is it even alleged that there is 
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or can be any other cause of the difference beyond the greater 
healthiness of living in the one place than in the other. Where- 
fore not only does sanitation change the general mortality, but it 
changes the infant mortality to a vastly greater extent than it 
does the adult mortality. And this in practically all the zymotiecs, 
whether taken individually, or collectively as a group, with the 
results totaled. 

Or, to put the same thing another way, if we could suppose a 
million of persons of all ages to be removed from the conditions of 
life which prevail in Liverpool, and transferred to such conditions 
as rule in the “ Healthy Districts,” the chance of escaping death by 
any of the zymotics would be greatly increased for all ages, but 
would be increased by far the most for the ages under 5 years ; and 
this for all zymotics, but most for cholera, small-pox, and measles. 

If, in the face of such an investigation, it be stili maintained 
that the influence of vaccination as distinct from sanitation is to 
be scen in the diminution of the children’s share of whatever 
small-pox mortality is going, I reply that, to estimate such an 
argument, we must compare the change which has taken place in 
the age-incidence of small-pox with the similar change, if any, in 
the case of other comparable diseases, and with the like change, 
if any, in the unvaccinated class of small-pox patients. Such is 
probably the only manner in which the principle of the “ Control 
‘experiment ”’ can be applied to the question. ‘This brings us to 
consider : 





VII.— Comparative Changes of Age-Incidence in the Zymoties. 


Here the first question will of necessity be: With what other 
diseases shall small-pox be compared ? 

Now it is obvious that, for the purpose of comparing diseases 
on the basis of changes in their age-incidence, we must find other 
diseases which affect patients of all ages. On this head I agree 
in full with Dr. Ogle in his evidence before the Commission 
(Q. 518), that ‘“ Fever is the only one of the zymotic headings that 
“you can take, because it is the only one which affects all ages to 
‘‘any extent.”” I compare, therefore, small-pox with Typhus and 


with Typhoid in the annexed Table XV. 
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TaBLE XV.—Children’s Share of the Mortality from Small-Pox, Typhus, and Typhoid, 
respectively, in Quinguennia. Percentage of Deaths under 5 to Deaths at all Ages for 
Four Successive Quinquennia. 


[Extracted from the Registrar-General’s Annual Reports, “ England: Causes of Death.” ] 
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* Table 31 of the Forty-third Report yields a total of 47,696 small-pox deaths at all ages 
for this quinquennium, on account of the inclusion of chicken-pox therein. This does not affect 
the percentage. 

The figures as given above exclude from both numerator and denominator the chicken-pox 
deaths for 1875, thus exactly following the Registrar-General’s actual figures in each annual 
Report, the change to the present rule of omitting chicken-pox having first taken effect in the 
Forty-fifth Report. 

Subsequently to 1875 the chicken-pox deaths are uniformly excluded. 





But this table contains two difficulties :— 

(A.) In 1871-74, the deaths from ‘“ chicken-pox” are included 
in those from small-pox, thus much increasing the children’s 
share of the small-pox mortality for the quinquennium 1871-75 
as compared with the latter quinquennia, wherein chicken-pox is 
omitted. ‘lo remedy this defect we might either simply deduct 
the chicken-pox from the 1871-74 figures, or we might replace the 
chicken-pox in the subsequent quinquennia. Which is the proper 
correction ? 

In all the tables I have set out in this paper, fatal chicken-pox 
has been included in small-pox. I am glad to note that Mr. Nocl 
Humphreys has adopted this course in some of the tables in his 
recent paper, and only wish he had done so in all. For as it is 
held by all authorities that chicken-pox is never fatal, it follows 
by mere logical conversion that nothing that was fatal was chicken- 
pox. How then ought we to describe these so called chicken-pox 
deaths? I consider the answer to be contained in Sir Thomas 
Watson’s “ Lectures on the Principles and Practice of Physic,” 
vol. 11, p. 805, where he says: ‘‘ These mild and irregular forms of 
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‘‘variola, both parents and medical men, wishing, I suppose, to 
“‘ believe nothing in disparagement of the protective power of 
““ vaccination, are apt to consider and to call chicken-pox.” I am 
glad that the responsibility thus falls on this distinguished and 
eminent physician, whose vaccinal orthodoxy was beyond suspicion, 
of thus ascribing the chicken-pox deaths to their vera causa in 
small-pox, and of also assigning them, for reason given, to the 
vaccinated class of small-pox mortality. It is pleasant to have an 
acknowledgment from such a quarter that vaccination has been 
saved by the sacrifice of pathology. 

We shall have then to amend Table XV by including the 
deaths from chicken-pox for all the years contained in it. 

(B.) The other difficulty arises from the somewhat curious 
treatment of remittent fever by the Registrar- General. 

lt would appear from the note appended to Table XV of the 
Fifty-third Report, p. 38, that from 1869 to 1880, deaths from 
remittent fever under 5 years of age were classed under typhoid ; 
thus increasing, for the years which include our first and second 
quinquennial period, the infant share of typhoid mortality. To 
render the comparison fair, therefore, the deaths from remittent 
fever of children under 5 should be reckoned in also for the last 
two quinquennia. This we can do by fetching them back out of 
the class of ‘‘ Malarial Diseases ” to which they have been assigned, 
and restoring them to typhoid as before. When these amendments 
have been made in the table it will present the appearance shown 
in Table XVI. 


TasLe X VI.—TZhe same Table corrected for Chicken-Pox and Remittent Fever. 
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It is not supposed that the reading of this table, which I pro- 
ceed to consider in this its finally amended form, will present any 
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difficulties. The comparison is strictly as to the children’s share 
of whatever mortality there is, whether much or little, from the 
three diseases selected for examination—the selection, it may be 
repeated, being in accordance with Dr. Ogle’s own opinion that 
these diseases are of the only kind you can fairly take. It appears 
that in the five years ending with 1875 there were 47,696 deaths 
from small-pox at all ages, whereof 14,929 were of children under 
5; a@ percentage share amounting to 31°3 per cent. falling to the 
lot of these children. In the five years ending 1890 the total 
small-pox mortality has enormously diminished, the deaths in that 
period only totaling to 2,320 for all ages. But the children’s 
share of this diminished mortality is not diminished; on the 
contrary, it is a little larger than before, there being 820 of these 
deaths to go to the account of children under 5, a percentage 
share of 35°3 per cent. The diminution of the children’s share of 
small-pox as between the first and the last pericd in the table is 
therefore a minus quantity ; that is to say, itis an‘increase. The 
actual increase, or difference between the two percentages, is 4; 
and 4 is 12°7 per cent. of 31°3. Turning now to the incidence of 
typhoid, we find that of 43,769 deaths at all ages in the five years 
ending 1875, 7,617. were of children under 5—a children’s share 
amounting to 17°4 per cent. Whereas in the last quinquennium 
of the table there were 25,472 deaths at all ages, and of these 2,146 
in children under 5, a children’s share of 8°4 per cent. And if 
$'4 be subtracted from 17°4, the difference will be g; and 9g is 
51°7 per cent. of 17°4. So that, comparing the first with the last 
quinquennium, the children’s share of the current typhoid mor- 
tality is found in the interval to have diminished by 51°7 per cent. 
Thus diseases to which no vaccination has been applied, and the 
only modifying influence upon which has been ‘‘ sanitation ”’ in the 
broad sense above assigned to the word, have altered in the matter 
of their incidence upon the younger lives not less than small-pox 
has done. 

So that if it be argued that the reduction of small-pox cannot 
be due to sanitation because it has taken place chiefly in the young 
lives, and that this change of age-incidence, being peculiar to 
small-pox, must be due to a cause (vaccination) which is also 
peculiar to small-pox, I reply that the diminution in the young-life 
share of the ee from small-pox has of late years been of 
doubtful actuality, and that it is certainly not peculiar to small- 
pox, having in fact taken place to a no less extent in other diseases ; 
and that, no vaccination having been applied to those other 
diseases, it becomes clear that vaccination is not an indispensable 
cause of change in the age-in idence of the mortality from any 
discase. 


id 
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I therefore submit, as conclusions from these tables :— 


(1.) However you reckon the doubtful elements, it remains true 
that the children’s share of fever mortality has more 
largely declined than their share of small-pox mortality. 

(2.) When proper corrections are made, it is shown to be at 
least doubtful whether the children’s share of small-pox 
mortality has of late years decreased at all. 

(3.) Even allowing it to have decreased, the decrease is not due 
to vaccination, since a like decrease to a greater extent 
has taken place in diseases to which no vaccination is as 
yet applied. 


As a further indication of the importance of the proper treat- 


ment of chicken-pox I submit the following :— 


TasBLE XVIL—Share of Small-Pox Mortality borne by Children Under 5, as affected 
by the inclusion or exclusion of the Chicken-Pox Mortality. 
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This table shows how, as the total of small-pox declines, the im- 
portance of chickeu-pox increases, in virtue of its increased influence 
on the age-incidence percentages. This makes it the more to be 
regretted that in Mr. Noel Humphreys’s paper, his Table IV 
should include chicken-pox in the first period only. The table in 
question is thus doubly discounted in its accompanying statement 
that in the last decennium, 1585-94, the rates for small-pox further 
fell, for ages under 5, and 5—10, from 128 and 63 of the former 
decennium to 50 and 15 respectively. First, because no proper 
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allowance is all the tims being made for chicken-pox; and 
secondly because the fall, whatever it really was, was coincident 
with a rise in the vaccinal default from about 5:5 per cent. to the 
16°1 per cent. of 1893. In the light of these facts I propose to 
consider a little further the conclusions above arrived at. 

The last conclusion (3) can further be strengthened directly. 
Not only has the children’s share of small-pox mortality not 
declined to a greater extent than is the case with other diseases 
to which vaccination does not apply, but— 


Taking the children’s share of small-pox mortality in times 
when all were unvaccinated, and comparing it with their share 
of such small-pox as is still unvaccinated, it will be found 
that the decline in this exclusively unvaccinated class has 
been as great as in the vaccinated and unvaccinated taken 
collectively. 


We are assured that before vaccination times, 80 per cent. 
of small-pox mortality was contributed by children under 5. 
Numerous authorities could be cited for this assertion. It may be 
enough to refer to— 


MeVail, “ Vaccination Vindicated,” pp. 17 and 18. 

MeVail, “Small-pox in Kilmarnock in the last Century,” in the Local 
Government Board Report for 1884. 

Sir John Simon, Appendix to First Report of the Royal Vaccination 
Commission, p. 76. 

Mr. Thorne Thorne, quoting the passage last referred to, when replying 


to Q. 820. 


And we are further assured that this 80 per cent. has been 
reduced to “about 30 per cent.” (Cf. McVail, op. cit., p. 18.) 

This assertion as to the reduction of the children’s share of the 
mortality from small-pox may be taken as about correct for the 
time at which it was made. Taking the figures for the quin- 
quennium 1886-90, and including in every member of the com- 
parison fatal chicken-pox under small-pox, we should obtain a 
total of 2,320 small-pox deaths, whereof 820 were under 5 years 
of age, a percentage of 35°3. These figures include the small-pox 
deaths of all classes, the vaccinated, the unvaccinated, and the “ not 
“ stated.’” But we can next proceed to compare these inclusive 
figures with the figures for the exclusive class of unvaccinated, 
and the result is shown in Table XVIII, wherein it is set forth 
that of the 452 unvaccinated small-pox deaths in that quin- 
quennium, 146 were under 5 yearsof age. This gives a percentage 
of 34°3. So that the reduction in the children’s share of unvacci- 
nated small-pox has been for this quinquennium fully up to the 
general average of reduction. | 
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TasLte XVITI.—Comparison of the Total Children’s Share of the Small- 
Pox Mortality of all Classes (Vaccinated, Unvaccinated, and “ Not 
“ Stated”), with the Share of the Unvaccinated Small-Pox Mortality 
borne by Unwvaccinated Children, for the Quinguenniwm 1886-90. Fataé- 
Chicken-Pox included in Small-Pox. 





Small-Pox Deaths, 1886-90. 
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Since calculating out the above table the publication of the 
Registrar-General’s Fifty-eighth Report has completed another 
quinquennium which may be combined with 1886-90 to make the 
decennial return for 1886-95, the last ten years of registration. 
The table will then stand thus :— 


TaBLE XIX.—Zxtension of Table XVIII to the Decennium 1886-95. 





Small-Pox Deaths, 1886-95. 
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Thus a change which is held to demonstrate the indispensable 
value of vaccination, is shown to have taken place to a hardly less 
extent amongst the unvaccinated than in the whole category of 
small-pox, taking vaccinated, unvaccinated, and not stated together. 

.Or otherwise :—While the general children’s share of small- 
pox mortality has declined from 80 per cent. to 36°5 per cent., the 
unvaccinated children’s share of unvaccinated small-pox mortality 
has declined from 80 per cent. to 42°7 per cent. 

But it may be argued that these later years give but small 
figures to argue on, and that chicken-pox ought not to be included. 
I reply, firstly, that in England and Wales these latter years are 
also the least vaccinated of any since 1871, and that the smallness 
of the figures for the small-pox deaths of unvaccinated children 
shows that itis not the dangerous thing to neglect vaccination 
that it is said to be. And secondly, we can go to the returns of 
unvaccinated small-pox since 1881, and omitting all notice of 
vaccinated sma'l-pox altogether, and bringing the figures up to 
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the date of the last returns, simply compare the thus-obtained 
results with those of pre-vaccinal times. Table XX will enable us 
to do this, and to show that in a class where» vaccination, not 
having been applied, can contribute nothing to the phenomenon, 
the children’s share of small-pox mortality has been reduced to 
practically half of what that share is alleged to have been in the 
eighteenth century. 


TaBLE XX.—Unwaccinated Small-Pox Deaths, 1881-95. 
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Again, it may be urged that small-pox affords the only case 
in which the infant and child mortality has declined concurrently 
with an increasing mortality for adults. It was 


Decrease in Ohildren + Increase in Adults 


that was described as a unique condition, pointing to a unique 
cause, which could only be vaccination. 

I believe it will be admitted on all sides that this contention 
may be fairly as well as conveniently, expressed thus :—A disease 
which succeeds in killing more adults would have killed more 
children too, but for a disturbing cause, vaccination. 

In reply I deny that the position is unique. It is not true 
that small-pox is the only disease which, having killed more 
adults, has yet failed to kill more children:—whence it follows 
that the assumption that small-pox, of which the conditions are 
true, must of necessity find the causation of those conditions in 
vaccination, remains a mere assumption, unsupported by proof. 
There is another epidemic disease, against which no inoculative 
prophylactic has as yet been adopted, which has nevertheless 
behaved in the same way. This is influenza, the age-incidence of 

2Q2 
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whose mortality is compared with the similar age-incidence of 
small-pox mortality in Tables XXI and XXII. The sources and 
the method of such comparison are as follows :— 

Within the limits of civil registration there have been two 
distinctively epidemic occurrences of influenza, viz., in 1847-48 
and in 1890-91. The age-incidence of these two visitations is very 
fully set forth in a table on page xx of the Fifty-fourth Report 
of the Registrar-General, and there marked as Table G. 


TABLE XXI.— Deaths Registered as due to Influenza, per Million 
Living at each Age. 











Age-Periods. 1847-48. 1890-91. | 

Under bee ene 713 306 | 
Py er Ssadneersemeansisouesere 890 55 
DO hevansecies seceaeconics 49 46 
15 Oe ee ete 51 115 
DO hic .cs cate veneoerr ne eeees 79 197 
DOn-—~. len tvigavessetan cage teeasneee 139 347 
BE Von sbi descedpaabanslenss : 284 595 
GD Nici cuccortncot es orrecnet 809 1,060 
GG = Fe ccccccncrssneverevasernsese 2,292 1,985 
TD ia hance 5,510 3,355 
Bb —— vevsssiahesdnoveatetivwnters 11,243 4,821 


The figures show at a glance that whilst there has been a consider- 
able diminution of the mortality under 10 years of age per million 
living at that age, yet at every age between 15 and 65 the 
mortality has greatly increased. If we now take as basis of 
comparison the returns for small-pox in the two periods 1847-53 
and 1872-87, returns which are given in the well known “ Table 
*T,” of the Registrar-General’s Forty-third Report, and which are 
put in as evidence on page 114 of the First Report of the present 
Vaccination Commission, we find that the same thing is indeed trne 
of small-pox; but that the adult increase is much more marked in 
the case of influenza. To show this in detail, I add, in Table 
XXII, a comparison of the two diseases— 


PasLe X XII.—Small-Pox and Influenza :—Change of Age-Incidence 





























compared. 
Small-Pox. Influenza. 
Mortality of Increase Age-Periods.{ Increase Epidemic of 
Peetease peta 

1847-58.| 1872-87.| Per Cent. PerCent. | 1890-91.| 1847-48. 
7,617 242 — 85 O— 5 — 57 306 713 
337 120 — 64 5—10 — aol 55 80 
94 69 -- 26 10—15 — 6 46 49 
LOY 122 riers 15—25 +125 115 50 
25—35 197 79 
De 107 es Ree ote) { 347 139 


| STS I SS ST REL LE SS TE AS IS BL IE OTE IEE EE LEED SE OL ELLE EES 
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We there see that while both diseases show a diminution of the 
infant and child mortality, and while, also, both show adult 
increase, this increase, for ages 15 to 25, is 125 per cent. for 
influenza, and only 12 per cent. for small-pox ; and while the smalli- 
pox mortality for the ages 25 to 45 has increased by 62 per cent, 
the same ages show for influenza an increase of 149 per cent. 

Thus the phenomenon in question is not unique. It occurs in 
the absence as well as in the presence of vaccination; and there is 
therefore no evidence pointing to vaccination as its cause. 

This investigation on the basis of age-incidence can be further 
combined with that on the basis of locality. Such a combination 
has been attempted in the Majority Report of the Royal Com- 
mission, followed by Mr. Noel Humphreys in his recent paper, 
Table VI. That table I here reproduce, as thus :— 


Taste XXIITI.—Child Mortality from Small-Poz in relation to the Neglect 
of Vaccination in Six Towns which have recently suffered from Small- 


Pox Epidemics. 
[‘‘ Final Report,” pp. 50 and 176. ] 





























i 2 3 4 a 
Total of Percentage of “ Unaccounted 
Towus, Date ay Small-Pox ip eae oe for’ as to 
Epidemic. Deaths. Small-Pox. Vaccination. 
Warrington ............ 1892-93 62 22°5 4°8 
Sheffield’ 7o.lcccteesn. °87-88 589 25°6 Ale 
JON GOD Sh nore cae 92-93 182 36'8 - 99 
DDO WSDULY, -,-2050000e-c0e: *91-92 110 51°8 3273 
GRIGUCESLER © iicc2.0-0ast °95-96 443 f 64°5 67°6 
Teel CeSber) cs. cv.esseevses 92-93 21 71-4* 68°1 


* Excluding the deaths of 3 patients ina scarlet fever ward in close proximity 
to the small-pox hospital], this proportion would be reduced to 66°6 per cent. 





Now, to look at this table is to conclude that the unvaccinated 
children of Leicester suffered more than three times as severely as 
the vaccinated children of Warrington, and nearly three times as 
severely as the vaccinated children of Sheffield. But this con- 
clusion is not justified, as the following considerations, for the 
suggestion of whose argument I am indebted to my friend Mr. 
Alexander Paul, will, I think, fully show. In the first place, the 
age-incidence argument is only a fair one when the figures are 
taken over a large space and a long time. It is not logical to com- 
pare thus single outbreaks in particular localities. If in one town 
small-pox break out in a school, and in another in a factory, the 
age-incidence will be very different whatever the vaccinal states 
of the populations concerned. And here, in Warrington, the smali- 
pox hospital was near the great forges, and spread the disease 
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among adults; in Leicester it was close to the scarlet fever wards, 
and spread it among children. And more than that, if is clear 
that the ratio of children’s deaths to total deaths may be increased 
in two ways; either by increasing the number of children who die, 
or by diminishing the number of adults. For the ratio in question 
is expressible by a fraction thus :— 


Children 
Children + Adults’ 


and every schoolboy knows that the value of this fraction will be 
increased ether by increasing the number of children or by 
diminishing the number of adults. For instance, let small-pox 
break out in two towns, A and B, of equal population; and let 
there die in much vaccinated A, 10 children and g90 adults, making 
the fraction to be— 

Qc Dy ed ein Ey per cent.! 

10+ 990 1,000 
And in little vaccinated B let there die 10 children and ro adults. 
This gives :— 





ee ee Lie 5° per cent. 
Io + 10. 20 

Now, although the children’s share is fifty times as great in B 
as in A, yet the total severity of epidemic is fifty times as great in A 
as in B. And we should have thought that nobody but a Royal 
Commissioner, or a Registrar-General’s official subordinate, would 
appeal to the contrast between A and B to enforce the moral as to 
the dire consequences following from the neglect of vaccination. 
Yet this is exactly what the Commission does in its comparison of 
the six towns in the table above quoted. For they have reasoned 
on the children’s share of the deaths without a checking inquiry as 


to the children’s share of attack. This checking comparison we 


ean find in— 
# 


TasLeE XXIV.—Children’s Incidence of Attack compared with their 
Incidence of Mortality. 

















i Percentage borne by them of | Percentage borne by them of 
Total Small-Pox Illness. Total Small-Pox Deaths. 

OW BYTIN CUO on seie eee 9°83 22°58 
Sheffield ih..Wahe. sees 12°42 25°60 
London: :ijaavieticaree oar 15°21 36°82 
Dewsbury 5.05 epavcevecnseehee 21°64 51°82 
CFIGUCABLAT ciShuctercadeerrt eae 35°67 64°52 
Leicester. jikc. dee Leet 30°53 71:43 

(or 66°60) 


| SAA EES TRE I BE FT SI 2 STS LT I A I I EBT EE ES PS 


So that the high proportion of children’s deaths in Leicester 
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seen to have been due to the high proportion of children’s attacks. 
Now further check the above by this table :— 


TABLE XX V.—Actual Numbers on which the above Percentages are based. 














Under to. Over 10. 
Attacked. Died. Attacked. Died. 

WRPBEON ccc eccreessee 65 14 596 48 
RTL EL rok coves ockccasese 581 128 4,096 368 
Bondoni oes 358 67 1,995 I15 
DeWSDULY....ssscesseeceosoees 219 57 793 53 
ir loucester:<....-esdone 706 280 1,273 154. 

6 


PICILESLOL i fevasectenasehere 109 15 248 


-* The Sheffield figures are estimated on comparison of Dr. Barry’s report 
with the figures given by the Commissioners. 





Thus so far as age-incidence is concerned the whole argument 
against Leicester is made to turn on the fewness of the six deaths 
over the age of 10. Are we then to conclude, that if only Leicester 
had lost by small-pox a hundred times as many adults as she did, 
that the value of vaccination would have been shown, on the 
strength of this age-incidence argument, to have been a vanishing 
quantity ? 

The fact is that the combination of age-incidence and locality 
only supplies us with a further vindication of the thesis that 
vaccination has nothing to do with the observed phenomena. This 
is admirably shown in the table set forth in Sec. 148 of the Dis- 
sentient Report, thus— 


TaBLeE XX VI.—Age-Incidence of Small-Pox in various Districts of 
Scotland in the Epidemic Year 1871. 





Deaths under 5. 








Total Deaths. Deaths under 5. | po. Cent. of Total. 

Principal towns opm 886 195 nee 

BUR CP2 600) a ccetcressth vase 
Large towns (population 143 39 22°3 

from 10,000 t0 25,000) .... 
Small towns (population 209 55 2673 

from 2,000 to 10,000) ..... 
Mainland rural districts ........ 183 25 136 
Insular Pet oscteex, it 0 o"o 





It thus appears clearly that the more generally healthy the 
conditions of the district, the smaller is the children’s share of 
whatever small-pox the district had. 

Reference to this table as being contained in the Dissentient 
Report makes it incumbent on me to protest in the very strongest 
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terms against the assertion in the paper of Mr. Noel Humphreys, 
that “in the Minority Report of Dr. Collins and Mr. Picton, no 
“explanation of this change of age-incidence is attempted.” Of 
that Minority Report Secs. 189—148 are devoted to the explana- 
tion whose existence Mr. Humphreys thus denies. 

It therefore remains to find a cause for this shifting of age- 
incidence of a disease. It is submitted that that cause will be 
found in sanitation, using the term in the wide sense above 
attached to it. 

The official position, as has been shown above, is—“‘ It cannot 
‘‘ be sanitation which produces change in age-incidence, since 
“sanitation apples to all ages alike, and would affect all alike 
‘‘ with a similar change.” 

I reply that this reasoning is: (1) not what we should expect 
on estimation of the probabilities; (2) not justified by observed 
statistical fact. 

To meet it let us seek some common cause quite apart from 
small-pox and vaccination, and consider its effects at various 
age-periods. Such a common cause is locality. Where you 
live is a common cause applied to all ages alike; surely then, 
if we compare a notoriously unhealthy neighbourhood of London 
with a suburb of high sanitary repute we ought, according to the 
medical theory, to find a difference between the mortality of the 
two which is constant for all age-periods. Let us then compare 
two different parishes of London, the one, Whitechapel, an east- 
end parish with a teeming population mostly very poor, and the 
other Hampstead, a suburb in the north-west, for the most part 
on high ground, and possessing probably the purest atmosphere of 
any suburb at a similar distance from the city proper. The result 
appears in the following table :— 


Taste XXVIT.—Annual Average Death-Rate per Million Living in 
\ Decade 1881-90. 


[From Registrar-General’s Supplement to Fifty-fifth Report, pp. lxiv 
and lxxxiv. | 






































All Ages. Under Five. 
Wiitechapeli..........21-- 19,800 ae 84,845 
Hampstead t..f-cnne 12,200 48,550 
Dilleyvence = asec 7,600 36,295 
Difference per cent... hanes: 62°2 a4°4 ny 





The result of this comparison is that the differences shown 
between the all-age and the child-age mortalities are not the same. 
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Hampstead has a superiority of 7,600 deaths per million living at 
all ages, but a superiority of no less than 36,295 per million 
amongst little children under 5. And the common cause “ Where 

“you live” does not affect all ages alike. On the contrary, as 
common sense would suggest, and as no statistician should require 
to be told, to the common cause applied alike to all ages the 
tenderly susceptible infant ages react with vastly greater celerity 
and certainty. 

In this Table XXVII the correction for hospital mortality 
has been made as indicated in the footnotes to p. lxiv of the 
Supplement to the Registrar-General’s Fifty-fifth Report. In the 
corresponding page of the Supplement to the Forty-fifth Report, 
dealing with the preceding decennium, the Registrar-General 
made the corrections himself, and for that decade the correspond- 
ing comparison would stand thus :— 


Taste XXVITA.—Annual Average Death-Rate per Million Living in 
Decade 1871-80. 
[From Registrar-General’s Supplement to Forty-fifth Report, pp. lxx 


and lxxxviii. | 

















All Ages. Under Five. 
WW WIEEC DE DOE <2, oncaectatus: 23,600 95,830 
Hampstead 2228 aia. 16,600 57,210 
Difherencee...+..0s0e+<r: 7,000 38,620 
Difference per cent... Aaey 6 7. 








And an alternative interpretation, for greater clearness, may be 
appled to the table in this form, thus: If a population living in 
Hampstead, and as Hampstead lives, were compelled to move into 
Whitechapel, and there to live as Whitechapel lives, its general 
mortality would increase from 16,600 per million per annum to 
23,600, an increase of 42°1 per cent.; but its infant mortality 
would experience a much greater rise, namely, from 57,210 per 
‘million living under 5 years to 95,830, an increase of 67°5 per cent. 
Wherefore it is obviously by no means true that wherever a 
‘change in mortality is observed to affect infants more than adults, 
a cause peculiar to infancy is indicated. And hence when we find 
infant small-pox to have declined more than general small-pox, 
there is no need to thence infer any peculiar benefit in infant 
vaccination. The fact simply indicates the peculiar susceptibility 
of infants to improvements in the general art of healthy living. 
(2.) The second answer to the official position, viz., that it is 
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not justified by actual statistical results, may be narrowed down 
to the actual recorded experience of the leading zymotics. 

We find, on comparing Liverpool with the ‘‘ Healthy Districts,” 
that, as we pass from the former to the latter— 


, (a.) Zymotic mortality as a whole lessens. 

(b.) Of such zymotic mortality as remains, the children’s share 
lessens. 

(c.) The susceptibility to sanitary interference of a particular 
disease shows itself, therefore, not only by diminution of 
absolute mortality, but also by diminution of the children’s 
share of remaining mortality. | 

(d.) In this sense small-pox is highly amenable to sanitary 
interference; not less but more amenable than almost 
every other zymotic. 


In support of this final assertion (d), the accompanying diagram 
is submitted, showing the “Influence of Sanitation on the Age- 
‘‘ incidence of Zymotic Mortality.” This presents another aspect 
of the comparison already instituted in Table XIV between 
Liverpool and the “ healthy districts” of the Registrar-General, 
and is extracted from the elaborate tables given on pp. 29, 112, 128, 
of the Supplement to his Thirty-fifth Report. These tables give 
the expected mortality from various causes per million born alive, 
under each of the contrasted circumstances, and at each age-period. 
From these tables have been ascertained— 


(1.) For each disease, and under each circumstance respectively, 
the total expected mortality per million born alive, at all 
ages. 

(2.) The same for ages under 5. 

(3.) The percentage which such mortality under 5 bears to 
such total mortality ; 7.e., the children’s share of the total 
expected mortality from each disease, under each circum- 
stance respectively. 


These last percentages, for Liverpool and the ‘‘ healthy dis- 
‘¢ tricts,” are recorded in Cols. 11 and 12 of my Table XIV. 
And the difference between these two columns will give the 
difference in the children’s share due to the difference in the mode 
of life. And the diagram shows this difference at a glance. For 
the amount of the children’s share in Liverpool is shown by the 
whole shaded area for each disease, in percentages, each smaller 
square counting for 1 percent. The extent of the similar children’s 
share for the “healthy districts” is shown in the light shading. 
Therefore the black area shows the excess of the children’s share 
in Liverpool above the similar share in “healthy districts.” And 
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thus the black area becomes a measure of the extent to which 
sanitation can influence the children’s share of expected mortality. 

On this method small-pox is compared with seven other zymotics 
separately ; then with the remaining diseases of the zymotic group; 
and lastly, with all the diseases of that groupin sum. And the 
conclusion is that, judged by the extent of the influence of sanitary 
circumstance on the distribution of the expected mortality amongst 
the age-periods under and over 5 years— 

Small-Pox shows an amenabtility to Sanitary Interference greater 
than that of any other Zymotic save only Diarrhea. 

Thus the statement so often made that sanitation can preserve 
from typhoid but is useless against small-pox is wrong in every 
respect, but peculiarly wrong in respect of age-incidence. In an 
unhealthy district the children’s share of the small-pox mortality, 
taking Liverpool as an example, will run to 63°5 per cent.; in 
healthy districts that share is only 25°5 per cent.; and the dif- 
ference, 38 per cent., measures the influence exerted by sanitation 
on the age-incidence of the disease. And this figure, 3870, is 
larger than the corresponding figure for any other disease, save 
only the 40°4 for diarrhcea. 

It may possibly be objected that, when comparing the figures 
for small-pox in recent quinquennia with similar figures for other 
diseases, the greater change is shown to belong to those others, 
whereas the comparison between Liverpool and_ ,“ Healthy 
“* Districts”? shows the yreater change as occurring in small-pox; 
and that there is here an apparent discrepancy which requires 
explaining. I conceive that the explanation, so far as any is 
needed, lies in the fact that there is of necessity a kind of 
“ Diminishing Return ” in the reduction of the children’s share of 
a zymotic mortality, and that while, so long as any small-pox is 
left there will probably always be a children’s share thereof, there 
is no reason to despair of the reduction of the all-age small-pox 
mortality to zero. That, therefore, comparing the large figures of 
Liverpool with the smaller returns for “Healthy Districts,” the con- 
trast between the shares would naturally come out much greater 
than the similar contrast in the children’s shares of the much 
smaller mortality of the last few quinquennia. 


VIII.—Sez-Incidence. 


Another element in the controversy as to whether the incidence 
of small-pox is or is not a matter of vaccination as distinguished 
from sanitation, is its incidence on the two sexes. 

There can be no doubt that re-vaccination is preponderatingly 
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incident on the male sex. Amongst the causes of this preponder- 
ance we may reckon :— 


1. The services ; 
2. Life assurance. 

Of these, 

(J.) The army and the navy both insist on vaccination or 
re-vaccination in England. And in Germany, the army vacci- 
nation law of 16th. June, 18384, combined with the conscription, 
practically insured a most rigorous vaccination, with no less than 
ten insertions in each arm, for the whole of the able-bodied adult 
males in that country. (Cf. the Second Report of the Com- 
mission, Q. 6967, et seq.) 

And the civil service is another energetic vaccinating agency, 
incident in vast majority on males. And these influences tend 
towards the re-vaccination of young adults. 

(2.) Life assurance applies in great preponderance to the heads 
of families, the male bread-winners. And I am assured on the high 
authority of Mr. G. F. Simons, who was for something like forty 
years in the service of the National Provident Life Assurance 
Association, and retired not long ago from the position of its 
chief clerk, that at least forty-nine males take out policies of life 
assurance for one female. 

Now infantile vaccination, on the other hand, is applied, under 
the pressure of the compulsory law, to both sexes alike. 

Hence, if vaccination be the arbiter of small-pox incidence, 
we shall expect to find an equality in respect of small-pox at 
early ages, which equality will give place amongst adults to a 
considerable preponderance of small-pox amongst females, the 
lesser vaccination of these latter leaving them more exposed than 
the more highly protected males. 

But the facts are just the other way. From the Supplement 
to the Forty-fifth Report of the Registrar-General, pp. cxii and 
cxill, I extract the accompanying Table XXVIII of the incidence 
of small-pox on the two sexes at various age-periods, and for the 
three decennia 1851-60, 1861-70, and 1871-80. 
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Taste XXVIII.—Annual Mortality from Small-Pox and from Fever 
(Typhus, Typhoid, and Continued) per Million Living at all Ages 
and at Twelve Groups of Ages, among Males and Females, in Three 
Decennia. 


{From Supplement to Forty-fifth Report of Registrar-General, pp. cxii 
and cxiii. | 





Small-Pox. Fever. 
Age-Period. Date tr Rie Psa REC ta ee Lee a eae le ae 
Decade...! 1851-60. | 1861-70. | 1871-80.] 1851-60. | 1861-70. | 1871-80. 


See | ee ee 








All Males........ 242 182 267 907 896 494, 
th a Females..... 202 145 207 909 875 ATT 
es Males........ 1,047 | 661 538 1,401 | 1,230 | 644 
Females....| 1,021 648 516 1,434 1,266 658 
5 Males........ 271 150 301 937 8kr 486 
Females...., 243 140 267 1,077 966 550 
10— Males........ 70 56 136 687 622 390 
| Females.... 76 56 139 878 798 487 
1b— Males........ 105 gt 206 858 487 513 
5 Females.... 81 80 189 1,026 git 573 
2 il Males........ 174 181 377 850 823 579 
Females ... 91 95 230 781 722 445 
on Males........ 119 136 300 673 704 436 
Females.... 68 70 i83 627 641 387 
35 Males........ 69 98 211 619 793 395 
om rey Wermales.... 37 50 128 597 706 362 
AB Males........ 53 68 145 (ye 903 437 
2 Females.... 23 a2 81 647 784 369 
% Males........ 34 48 86 1,043 1,159 503 
vei Vaasa 
Females... 14 25 58 888 959 418 
65— Males........ 27 38 61 1,563 1,469 629 
Females... 10 15 34 1,276 ae: 488 
75 Males........ 20 30 48 1,709 1,494 593 
lant Females.... 10 15 26 1,413 1,202 425 





In this table, therefore, the figures are given for three decades, 
and for the sake of comparison and contrast, the similar Pace 
are given for the great fever group, that is, for typhus, typhoid, 
and simple continued fever. In each decade the results, though 
dealing with very different quantities, remain practically the same 
so far as the comparison of sex-incidence is concerned.. In each 
decade, up to the age of 15, the figures show a very slight pre- 
ponderance of male over female small-pox mortality. So far the 
influence of vaccination has been applied to both sexes alike; and 
both sexes appear to suffer from small-pox, if not to an identical 
degree, yet to degrees separated by so small a difference that they 
may well be treated as identical. But from and after the age of 
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15 this remarkable similarity in the figures for the two sexes 
ceases. So much so, that for some age-periods, such as that 
between 35 and 44 years, the incidence of small-pox on males is 
just about twice as severe as the corresponding incidence in the 
case of the other sex. The fevers also show preponderance of male 
over female mortality, for this same period, but a much slighter 
preponderance than is the case with small-pox. 

It would thus appear obvious that the incidence of small-pox 
is a question of the exposure to the infection, and not a question 
of vaccination or the want of it. So long as the opportunities of 
exposure to the infection remain for both sexes practically alike, 
as during infancy and school age they undoubtedly do, so long also 
the incidence of the disease remains pretty much the same for both. 
But as soon as an age is reached at which the more stay-at-home 
habits of the females tend to diminish the opportunities of infection 
as compared with those of the males who go more abroad, so soon 
also do the females begin to contribute far less than an equal share 
to the small-pox mortality. And the fact of the greater vaccina- 
tion of the male sex taken as a whole is of no avail whatever as a 
counteracting agency. More exposure means more small-pox, and 
less exposure means less small-pox, no matter what the vaccinal 
conditions. Wherefore it follows that to remove small-pox we 
ought rather to remove chances of infection than have recourse to 
vaccination. In other words, where vaccination fails isolation and 
sanitation will suffice. 

To render this point of sex-incidence still clearer, if possible, I 
have constructed the accompanying diagram, showing the sex- 
incidence of the small pox mortality from 1854 to 1887. The 
materials are to be found in the table of such incidence at various 
ages, given in the fifty-first Report of the Registrar-General, 
DP. Sx: 

In this diagram the curve for the male death-rate from small- 
pox is drawn in a continuous line; that for the corresponding 
female rate in a dotted line. Hence whenever the continuous line 
in the diagram lies above the dotted, there is recorded an excess 
of male over female mortality, the amount of such excess being 
represented by the vertical distance between the two curves. It 
will be seen that, with a single exception, the continuous curve 
lies in the upper position throughout the whole of its course 
through the various age-periods. That exception concerns the 
ages between 10 and 15; but the difference between the 80 
females and the 76 males is hardly of noticeable importance. At 
the ages from 20 years and upwards the males have an incidence 
of small-pox mortality which approaches to double the corre- 
sponding figures for females. 
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From the experience of Germany we can obtain striking con- 
firmation of these observations on sex-incidence. Here we have to 
deal with a much more certain and ascertainable amount of young 
adult revaccination. It is of course a mere historical common- 
place that the citizen army, co-extensive with the healthy adult 
male population, dates in Prussia from the Treaty of Tilsit in 1807. 
To evade the provisions of that treaty, by which the Prussian 
army was limited to 43,000 men, the device was hit upon of com- 
bining universal conscription with short service, whereby every 
male not incapacitated by ill health had to serve his time with the 
colours. The connection of this fact with the present controversy 
is due to the vaccination law of 1854, whereby every recruit was 
vaccinated or re-vaccinated with ten insertions of lymph in each 
arm. It is often contended that there was no law in Germany for 
compulsory revaccination prior to 1875. If so, then the military, 
that is to say the male adult, population would be distinguished 
from the civil, or female, adult population by the vastly greater 
extent and thoroughness of their revaccination. But again we 
find that in Germany also the adult males have more small-pox, 
and more fatal small-pox, than the females of similar age. The 
statistics on this point are not very full. But there would appear 
to be enough to establish at all events the absence of any female 
-pre-eminence amongst the German small-pox of the great pandemic. 
For instance, in respect of Bavaria, to which the above principles 
apply fully, it was given in evidence before the Commission 
(Second Report, Table K, p. 238) that of the total Bavarian small- 
pox deaths in 1871-72 no less than 52 per cent. were males. Nor 
has it ever, so far as I am aware, been observed that small-pox in 
Germany has shown, either in the incidence of its attack or by its 
actual mortality, any marked preference for the female portion of 
the adult population. Yet such preference should have been shown 
to avery marked degree indeed if the conscriptional army vaccina- 
tion and re-vaccination of Germany were to produce a result in the 
least degree commensurate with its thoroughness and its wide 
diffusion. 

Thus, so far as we have the opportunity to observe the facts, 
it appears as a rule that the greater risks of infection appertaining 
to the male sex result in a greater actuality of small-pox, and that 
the greater vaccination of the males is powerless to destroy their 
pre-eminence in the incidence of the disease. The conclusion 
would thus appear hardly avoidable that the right. way to contend 
against small-pox is by measures such as general sanitation in the 
broad sense above attached to the term, and isolation, which 
operate by diminution of the chances of infection, rather than by 
vaccination. 


ig 
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IX.—Vartation by Localities. 


Of this almost endlessly many-sided question there is now but 
one other aspect to which I can refer, the absence of local quan- 
titative concomitance between the decline of small-pox and the 
advance of vaccination. To this allusion has already been made 
in a general sense ; but I believe the investigation can be rendered 
more precise by aid of some returns given in the Medical Officer’s 
Supplement to the Twenty-second and Twenty-third Reports of 
the Local Government Board, wherein is set forth a comparative 
view of the incidence of small-pox and some other zymotics in 
eighty-one such towns under notification, being the eighty-one 
such towns for which the Registrar-General publishes quarterly 
returns of mortality. Observing the wide variation and capricious 
incidence of small-pox in these places, | have endeavoured to com- 
pare the facts as to the incidence of small-pox upon them with the 
amount of their default under the Vaccination Acts for the last ten 
years, the small-pox figures referring only to the two years recorded 
in the table referred to, the years 1892-93. Selecting all the places 
where the total of small-pox cases exceeded 100 for the two years 
in question, and all the places where the similar total was less 
than 5, the small-pox incidence of attack per 10,000 of population, 
the small-pox incidence of mortality per 10,000 of the population, 
and the fatality of small-pox per cent. of cases were all calculated 
from the table referred to. The percentage of “children not 
“ finally accounted for, including cases postponed,” was then taken 
out for each year, 1882-91, and the average of such percentage 
default calculated for each of the places under consideration. 
These results are collected in Table XXIX. 

This done, the places with much and the places with little small- 
pox were next treated separately, in Tables XXX and XXXI, 
where the names are arranged in the order of the incidence of 
attack on the respective populations. It will at once be seen that 
the column for vaccinal default is of quite irregular arrangement. 
In Table XXX, Warrington, with only 5:24 of default, is at the top 
of the list, Sheffield, with about the same default, is at the bottom, 
while Leicester, with the highest default of all, is below the middle. 
The same result shows in Table XXXI, where the total of small- 
pox is very small, and where Hastbourne, with a very high default, 
is absolutely free from small-pox, and where Hartlepool, the highest 
for small-pox, has almost the lowest default of all. So that it 
would appear that, be the total of small-pox incident on a locality 
large or small, such incidence is entirely independent of the 
vaccinal condition of such locality. 

This view it is endeavoured to further enforce in Table XXXII. 
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Here the localities treated are arranged in four ways, in accordance 
with (1) the attack rate, (2) the mortality rate, (3) the fatality, 
and (4) the vaccinal default. Itis submitted that if the vaccinal 
condition were the only determining cause of the observed variolous 
phenomena, or even if it were a predominently influencing cause, 
there would be found a close correspondence, approaching to 
identity, in these four arrangements. But the truth is the reverse 
of this. Warrington, which heads the list both for attack and 
mortality, and for fatality ranks very high, is as low in vaccinal 
default as Hartlepool, which has neither mortality nor fatality 
‘to be reckoned. And so throughout the table. There is no 
approach to quantitative concomitance to be found between the 
arrangements of the fourth column and that of the first three. 


X.—Concluston. 


I have here confined myself to the issues which in my opinion 
concern the question of the maintenance, amendment, or abolition 
of the present vaccination law. I have endeavoured to show that 
statistical inquiry breaks down at every point the claims originally 
urged on its behalf. Other claims set up of later years in favour 
of the operation as a mitigator or temporary postponing agency as 
against small-pox are in my view no less false than these I have 
endeavoured to meet, and my statistical grounds for that con- 
clusion would be, on some other occasion, very much at the service 
of this Society, should any care to hear. But claiming no infalli- 
bility on the question itself—holding that the claim to statistical 
infallibility is infallibly the claim of a statistical quack, I yet 
submit with some confidence that a case, even if mistaken, which 
can be supported as I have tried to support it, and by others far 
more powerfully than by me, is one which should be met, and one 
which, whether we like it or not, will sooner or later have to be 
met, by weapons quite other than those of the criminal law. To 
have argued thus before the Royal Statistical Society may indeed 
have been an error, but it is an evil thing for England that it 
should also be a crime. 


bho 
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TaBLe XXIX.—The Small-Pox and Vaccinal Condition Compared for the 


[From the ‘‘ Medical Officer’s Supplements to the 
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Years 1892 and 1898 of Twenty-Four Localities under Notification. 


Reports of the Local Government Board.” | 
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TaBle XX X.—Small-Pox and Vaccination —Default compared by Localities. 
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(b.) Districts with less than 5 cases in 1892-93. 
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TABLE XX XII.—All the Localities Dealt with in Tables XXIX—NXX NI. 


Arranged in order of 7 





Attack Rate per 10,000. 


Warrington 
Wakefield 
Walsall 
Halifax 
Bradford 
Oldham 
Southampton 
Birmingham 
Aston Manor 
Leicester 
Middlesbrough 
Manchester 
Salford 
Bristol 
Liverpool 
Sheffield 
Hartlepool 
Darlington 
Gloucester 
Norwich 
Preston 
Merthyr Tydfil 
Eastbourne 
Colchester 


Mortality per 10,000. 


Warrington 
Wakefield 
Walsall 
Oldham 
Halifax 
Bradford 
Southampton 
Birmingham 
Leicester 
Salford 
Middlesbrough 
Manchester 
Bristol 
Liverpool 
Sheffield 
Aston Manor 


Fatality per Cent. of 
Cases, 








Oldham 
Salford 
Bradford 
Warrington 
Halifax 
Bristol 
Waketield 
Sheffield 
Walsall 
Liverpool 
Middlesbrough 
Birmingham 
Manchester 
Leicester 
Southampton 
Aston Manor 


None 
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Vaccinal Default per 
Cent. of Births. 








Leicester 
Oldham 
Gloucester 
Halifax 
Eastbourne 
Bradford 
Norwich 
Walsall 
Salford 
Southampton 
Darlington 
Colchester 
Aston Manor 
Preston 
Bristol 
Hartlepool 
Warrington 
Sheffield 
Liverpool 
Birmingham 
Wakefield 
Manchester 
Middlesbrough 
Merthyr Tydfil 
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Discussion on Mr. Mitnes’s PAPER. 


Mr. Norn Humpureys said that he was much surprised that 
the author had carefully avoided all but the most incidental 
reference to the remarkable epidemic of small-pox in Gloucester, 
and he doubted whether the subject of the paper could be statisti- 
cally treated with success without such reference. Mr. Milnes did 
not profess to cover the whole statistical ground, but it should be 
noted that he had not referred to the Small-pox Hospital statistics, 
which showed a marked contrast between the mortality of vacci- 
nated and unvaccinated cases, or to the remarkable difference in 
the type of disease between vaccinated and unvaccinated cases. 
Neither had he referred to the efficiency of re-vaccination in 
providing comparatively absolute protection to nurses and doctors 
in small-pox hospitals. With regard to the statistics dealt with 
in the paper, the following criticisms suggested themselves: the 
author sought to make a point, and to draw a lesson from the 
assertion that ‘* vaccination and small-pox attained their maximum 
together, and together they have steadily declined.” Now that 
statement was not only inaccurate but it was misleading. The 
amount of default of infant vaccination referred to would have to 
be maintained for a large number of years before it would 
materially affect the proportional vaccination of the whole popula- 
tion. It wasimpossible to discuss in detail Mr. Milnes’s comparison 
between the rates of mortality of different diseases ; but he could 
not help demurring to Mr. Milnes’s contention that the decline of 
small-pox could not be due to vaccination because fever and cholera 
had declined concurrently with small-pox. Fever and cholera 
were acknowledged to be mainly caused by insanitary local con- 
ditions, but it could not be urged that small-pox was caused by 
foul drains or bad water. Mr. Milnes had blamed the Registrar- 
General for not publishing statistics of vaccination which he did 
not possess,-and which the law did not require to be recorded. 
No one regretted more than he himself, from a statistical point of 
view, that this information was not given more generally, and he 
should welcome any change in the law which would promote this 
result. Mr. Milnes also complained that there was no column in 
the Registrar-General’s reports for re-vaccinated cases of fatal 
small-pox; but he need hardly say that if such cases occurred, 
which was doubtful, they were not so certified in the death register. 
With reference to the assertion that small-pox mortality was 
governed by sanitation rather than by vaccination, the author in 
the latter part of the paper admitted that small-pox prevalence 
and fatality was really a question of exposure, but he evidently 
did not see the bearing of this admission from a statistical point of 
view with regard to the relative mortality from small-pox in 
healthy districts and in Liverpool. No doubt it was in great 
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measure a question of exposure, and the residents in a seaport 
town like Liverpool were exposed to many times greater risk than 
those living in the rural districts chosen to represent the healthy 
districts. The same remarks appled to the comparison between 
the proportional small-pox mortality in the urban and rural 
districts of Scotland. 

With regard to a table which the author had done him the 
honour to extract from a paper which he (Mr. Humphreys) had 
recently submitted to this Society, it was constructed for the 
purpose of showing that there was a constant relation between the 
proportion of child mortality from small-pox and the default of 
infant vaccinatiom Mr. Milnes, with the assistance of his friend 
Mr. Alexander Paul, had laboured very industriously to discredit 
the obvious lesson taught by this table, and had arrived at the 
conclusion that the higher proportion of children’s deaths in 
Leicester was due to the high proportion of children attacked. 
This was probably a trustworthy conclusion, and one that was 
equally trustworthy as an explanation of the high proportion of 
child mortality in Gloucester. Mr. Milnes and his friend, however, 
did not assign any more satisfactory explanation of the large pro- 
portion of children attacked by small-pox in Leicester and 
Gloucester than the recent neglect of infant vaccination. 

With regard to the author’s inferences from the sex-incidence 
of small-pox, it appeared to him that the assertion that there 
could be no doubt that re-vaccination was preponderatingly 
incident upon the male sex was a gratuitous one. It was true 
that re-vaccination was compulsory in the case of soldiers, but 
there was ground for believing that the evidence of doctors would 
show that the re-vaccination of females exceeded that of males, 
and that females had not the same objection to re-vaccination 
often shown by males. No doubt the question of exposure to 
infection was an important one, and as males were more liable to 
exposure than females in common lodging houses and elsewhere, 
this might account for the higher rate of mortality from small-pox 
among males than among females. 


Dr. WatterR Hapwen said he belonged to Gloucester, and had 
gone into the question of the epidemic at that place very carefully. 
The whole question could be settled by looking at the map which 
the Medical Officer of Health for the city had recently published 
in his report, from which it would be noted that small-pox was 
practically restricted to the southern half of Gloucester. As re- 
garded the question of unvaccinated children and what relation 
that bore to this geographical fact, the Medical Officer of Health 
declared at the commencement of the epidemic there were 12,000 
unvaccinated children under 10 years of age in the city. Of that 
number there were some 700 cases of small-pox, and of these only 
23 were vaccinated. At that time of course they were all prac- 
tically unvaccinated. When however the number of unvaccinated 
children was reckoned with the number of vaccinated children’ to 
the balance of all children, and it-was remembered that’ for the 
past ten years there had been 96 per cent. of vaccination default, 
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it worked out that practically the vaccinated and the unvaccinated 
children had had an equal small-pox attack rate. Further, he 
begged to call in question the accuracy of the Medical Officer of 
Health’s statistics. When their own statistics were brought out, 
which they would be shortly, it would be seen that the vaccinated 
children of Gloucester had suffered more than the unvaccinated. 
Of the total 1,980 cases of small-pox of all ages said to have 
occurred in the city, 1,172 were officially acknowledged to have been 
vaccinated. Another point wasthis: they had been told that sanita- 
tion had no effect upon the disease, but seeing that the small-pox 
in Gloucester was restricted to the southern part of the city, and 
bearing in mind that all Gloucester was equally unvaccinated, it 
certainly looked as if there must be some cause other than vaccin- 
ation which could have affected the result. Throughout the whole 
of south Gloucester there had been complaints for years with 
regard to its sanitary condition. In two streets, Alma Place and 
Terrace and New Street, an eighth part of all the small-pox cases 
in Gloucester were situated. The houses in these streets had only 
four small rooms in them, and the sanitary conditions were simply 
shocking, the drainage and water supply being scandalously de- 
fective. He had no doubt that the epidemic was caused by these 
conditions. To show that such was the case, they had the fact that 
the city surveyor had petitioned that throughout the length of the 
Barton district, where the small-pox cases largely occurred, the old 
sewer should be taken up and replaced by a new one laid at a lower 
level in order that there might be a better fall for the side streets. 
With regard to the mortality amongst children, it was certainly 
largely due to the shocking neglect which took place in the hospital. 
Two, three, and four children were placed in a bed together; instead 
of 2,000 or 3,000 cubic feet of air per patient, they were reduced to 
600 or 700; they had no water applied to their bodies or even faces 
whilst confined to bed, in many cases for weeks, and there was an 
utter absence of treatment in every shape and form. Out of 429 
deaths in Gloucester, 200 occurred in the hospital; this was prac- 
tically half the small-pox mortality. In the hospital this number 
of deaths occurred out of only 730 cases received as compared with 
1,250 odd cases outside. To show what the condition of the treat- 
ment was, he might mention that there were a couple of what were 
called “ quacks” who treated patients: one by ointment only, and 
the other by water treatment, and from well autheuticated cases it 
appeared that one had about 10 per cent. of deaths and the other 
only 2 per cent. He had obtained the names and addresses of the 
whole of these cases. The total death-rate including the latter had 
reached the enormous total of 26°3 percent. Excepting the fatality 
under the insanitary conditions of the old London Small-Pox 
Hospital, to which only the worst cases were admitted, this was the 
highest small-pox death-rate on authentic record. 


Mr. Suirtry Mourpuy said the first point that interested him 
was the proportion of. vaccinated and unvaccinated persons 
admitted into the London hospitals. Mr. Milnes was of opinion 
that those proportions were practically what they were in the 
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outside population, and he drew his deductions from the statistics 
ef the Highgate Small-Pox Hospital. This would not be a fair 
sample of the London population, for the reason that the Highgate 
Hospital did not receive children under 7 years of age; and 
secondly, it drew its patients from a different class of population 
from that of the other small-pox hospitals of London. If he 
wished to draw conclusions from hospital statistics, he would 
rather take the proportions of unvaccinated to vaccinated in the 
hospitals of the Metropolitan Asylums Board. He found that in 
1890-95 there were 4,839 cases admitted into the hospital ships, of 
which 68°1 per cent. were vaccinated. If with the vaccinated cases 
were included all those with reference to which no information 
could be given as to the state of vaccination, it raised the propor- 
tion to 77°4 per cent. Mr. Milnes would probably argue that this 
number approached his figure of 80 per cent., which he con- 
sidered as the proportion of vaccinated in the population. He 
(Mr. Murphy) was not able to agree with that, though, without 
discussing the point further, he would ask, why not draw your 
inference from what was taking place among the young children 
of the population ? During the same period 789 children under 
10 years of age were admitted into the hospitals, of which 15°5 per 
cent. were vaccinated. If among the vaccinated were included 
those as to whom there was no evidence as to vaccination, this 
percentage was raised to 20°5. Could any one assume that these 
figures represented the proportion of the vaccinated under 10 
years of age in the London population? With regard to vaccina- 
tion in the Prussian army, the facts appeared to be taken from 
a book which he (Mr. Murphy) held in his hand. But Mr. Milnes 
must at the same time have seen in this book the diagram which 
related to what took place in the French and Austrian armies, 
and was given for the purposes of contrast. That diagram 
represented that the deaths from small-pox in the Prussian army 
had disappeared, whereas it had continued to a later date in the 
Austrian and the French armies. He thought that when statistics 
were presented to a society like the Statistical, this fact should 
not have been omitted. Referring to the large proportion of 
deaths from small-pox concerning which there was no statement 
as to vaccination, he agreed with Mr. Milnes that it was important 
to have the facts as to vaccination, whichever way they might tell, 
plainly put before the country. He pointed out that in London 
a large number of deaths occurred in hospitals, where the cases 
were under more accurate observation, so that the proportions 
of vaccinated and unvaccinated deaths could be better ascertained. 
He found, taking fifteen years from 1881 to 1895, that whereas in 
the whole country 56°4 per cent. of the deaths were included 
under the heading “ no statement,” in London the proportion was 
only 35°4 per cent. He had applied the London proportions 
of ‘“‘ vaccinated,” ‘‘ unvaccinated,” and ‘‘no statement” deaths to 
the deaths from small-pox in the country generally, and found that 
if the proportions had been the same for the whole country as in 
London, 3,351 deaths under the heading “no statement” would 
have to be distributed among the vaccinated and unvaccinated in 
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the following proportions: 1,460 would go to the vaccinated, and 
1,891 to the unvaccinated. He could not read into the omission to 
state on the death certificate the condition as to vaccination, 
the desire not to state the facts, but if they were stated they 
would probably range themselves very much in the proportions 
stated. In London, on this point, they had fuller statistics than 
those of the Registrar-General. The fact that small-pox cases 
were usually sent to the hospital ships, enabled a more exact 
statement to be made as to the condition of vaccination than if the 
people remained in their own homes. The deaths in the Asylums 
Board Hospitals fell into the following proportions: . Of. the 
vaccinated at all ages 25°9 per cent., of the unvaccinated 53°6, 
and of the no evidence 20°5. ‘This had reference to deaths that 
occurred in the period 1891-95. Dealing with those under 5 years 
of age, the Registrar-General in his report had given for the same 
period 7°2 deaths among the vaccinated, 80°38 among the un- 
vaccinated, and 12 per cent. ‘“‘no statement.” But when he 
(Mr. Murphy) examined the Asylums Bvard returns, he found 
that out of 120 deaths under 5 years of age, in only two instances 
was there no evidence as to vaccination, the whole of the remain- 
ing 118 being unvaccinated children. One might go a step 
further and take the deaths under i year of age. Jn the same 
period, as shown by the Registrar-General’s reports, there were 
51 deaths at this age in London. These were divided into. 5°9 
vaccinated, 78°4 unvaccinated, and 15°7 no statement. Then 
turning to the Asylums Board Returns, he found that of 43 deaths 
occurring in the Asylums Board Hospital, all were unvaccinated. 
He was sorry that time did not permit him to touch upon other 
important matters. 


Mr. G. U. Yue said that the criticisms he wished to make 
were of a much more general character than those brought forward 
by most of the previous speakers. Owing partly to the method 
_adopted, partly to the insufficiency of the statistics, the cases that 
Mr. Milnes adduced to show that there was no relation between 
vaccinal default and small-pox, were equally incapable of exhibiting 
any relation between ‘‘ sanitation’ (or anything else) and small- 
pox. The discussion was in fact futile. 

Consider the question of method. Mr. Milnes himself argued 
that small-pox rates were a function of a great variety of causes, 
that he grouped under the general term “sanitation” (in a much 
extended sense). If, then, it were desired to investigate the effect 
of varying rates of vaccination, the variations of sanitation should 
first be allowed for, and the residual differences in small-pox rates 
observed. In the case of ordinary death-rates, for example, cor- 
rection had to be made for age and sex-distribution before using 
the rates for comparative purposes, e.g., by reducing the rates 
to the basis of a “standard population.” Similarly Mr. Milnes 
should have reduced his rates to the basis of a “ standard 
sanitation’’ for the purpose of studying the effects’ of vacci- 
nation, and vice versd, or have got over the difficulty in some equi- 
valent manner. In not a single case was this attempted; the 
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author had entirely failed to grasp the situation implied in his 
own arguments. 

Take the question of sex-incidence (Table XXVIII of the 
paper). Assuming Mr. Milnes’s statements on the greater 
prevalence of re-vaccination among males to be correct, it did not 
follow in the least, as he stated, that male mortality above the age 
of re-vaccination should be less than female. The ratio between 
the two would depend on the value of the ratio in the entire 
absence of re-vaccination. This was unknown; but if there was 
more re-vaccination among males in the last period (1871-80) as 
compared with the first (1851-60), ail that might be expected 
would be a decrease in the ratio of male to female mortality 
above, say, the age-group 10—15. This was precisely what had 
happened, as evidenced by the following table deduced from Mr. 
Milnes’s by working out the ratios. The sex-ratio had decreased 
in the last column, as compared with the first or second, at every 
age-croup without exception from 15—20 upwards. No similar 
change had occurred in the fever figures, which were given for 
comparison :— 


Tape I.—Latio of Male to Female Small-Pox and Fever Mortality— 
Female taken as 100. 




















Small-Pox. i Fever. 
IS ee eee eee 
1851-60. | 1861-70. | 1871-80. | 1851-60. | 1861-70. | 1871-80. 
SALE cere oie 120 126 129 100 102 97 
rer aracice ote 103 102 104 98 97 102 
To Sean 112 107 113 87 91 88 
"Wham eee 92 100 98 78 78 80 
Re pes ca 130 114 109 84. 86 89 
Ee ec cakrsisirons 191 Lote 164 109 114 130 
yc eae. 175 194, 164, 107 110 113 
> ies Te eg 187 196 165 109 112 109 
ON onsets Arai. 231 214 179 120 115 118 
See peer 243 192 148 118 121 120 
Cede tails scart 270 253 180 123 127 129 
(Tp nee aS 200 200 185 191 124 145 





Again, take the discussion of incidence on various localities. 
Tables (Nos. XXX, XXXI) were there given of only 16 sanitary 
districts in which more than 100 cases of small-pox occurred 
during the two years 1892-93, and of only 8 in which fewer than 
five cases occurred, with particulars of small-pox attack-rate, 
mortality, and vaccinal default. To these tables he (Mr. Yule) 
had added a fourth column giving the percentage of the popula- 
tion living two or more to a room, estimating these ‘‘ overcrowding ”’ 
figures from the data obtained by the census of 1891. This “ over- 
crowding” might be called a measure of “‘sanitation” in Mr. 
Milnes’s much generalised sense—and a most important measure, 
it might be imagined, in the case of a highly contagious disease 
like small-pox. The whole of Mr. Milnes’s paragraph on his tables 
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could, however, be re-written on Table II below with a slight 
alteration—the substituttn of “sanitation” or “‘ overcrowding” 
all the way through for ‘“ vaccinal default.” 


TaBLE II.—Small-Pox in various Localities. 
(Tables XXX and XXXI of the paper, with columns of Overcrowding added.) 


















































Attack Rate Mortality Bee iar | Ge Ceuner 
Sanitary District (Urban). .| per 10,000, per 10,000, of Vaccination | Population Living 
Tob oe Cee ey, 
(Table XXX.) 
Wrearritigton <...sco 1205 13°8 5°24 bry 1 
Wakefield \i..1.).cceeccsie-s 109'8 99 4°00 27°92 
Walsall ag oocieee 106°9 9°3 10°31 15°83 
is ELK Cy Meee. pier ee tase 55°6 57 32°43 | 31°06 
CAL OPO LS ca oo hae 47°3 5°5 12°26 25°23 
CHOWS Mi aoe ameeren oe 37°2 50 42°12 1 ae 
Southampton ........... 25°1 15 8°78 6°86 
Birmingham .......)..6..-. 21:3 14 444 | 21°99 
Aston Manor ou... 18°3 Ol 8°30 | 12°96 
Ligicester | Fo estkstiscnt 18°3 12 63°07 4°33 
Middlesbrough............ 14°8 act 3°39 | 27°53 
Manchester ...............: 146 0-9 3°88 14°49 
Pal rox Race eee ace 9°3 is g*00 15°35 
IB Tistolls- 993. aorage 76 0-7 5°87 . 14°09 
Diver pool’. ).aenee 48 0°4 4°51 17°63 
PIREMIOLG lets eaa atta ae 4rd Ov4 4°86 18°67 
(Table XX XT.) 
Hartlepool | hisses: 1°4 — 5°82 43°29 
Darlington’ eens: OW — 8°52 25°62 
Glotcester.cis.ccck. carcess: 0-7 — 37°08 7°47 
Norwich y ace eae 0°3 — 1 f'O2 8°30 
Prestonictn eee 0-2 a 5°68 8°08 
Merthyr Tydvil ....... Ol — 2°66 22°24 
Colchester.f..n..5. 0 24 — 8°44 591 
Hastbourne-..............: — -— ep 6°81 











** It would at once be seen that the column for sanitation was 
of quite irregular arrangement. In Table XXX, Warrington, 
with overcrowding 12 per cent., was at the top of the list; Sheffield 
with 19 per cent. was at the bottom; Leicester, with far the lowest. 
overcrowding of all, was near the middle. The same result was 
shown in Table XX XI, where Gloucester, with 7°5 per cent. of 
overcrowding, had no less attack-rate than Darlington with 26 per 
cent. So that it would appear that be the total of small-pox incident 
on a locality, large or small, such incidence was entirely inde- 
pendent of the sanitary condition of such locality.” 

Now Mr. Milnes’s words and his (Mr. Yule’s) stood on exactly 
the same footing. They were both sound statistical arguments 
or they were both sheer nonsense. Of course both arguments were 
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baseless. You could not take vaccination alone or sanitation alone, 
in the first place, but must consider both together by some method 
more effective than looking down a list; and in the second place 
the material handled was much too small. Two years (1892-93) 
were an absurdly short period on which to average the rates for a 
rare and sporadic disease like small-pox—the rates were in no way 
representative of the localities—and 16 towns were far too small 
a group on which to base conclusions. 

Precisely the same kind of fallacy occurred in Table VI, where 
a list of the numbers of deaths in three successive epidemics (1858, 
1864, and 1871) was given, and the great increase in mortality 
seriously pointed out as evidence of the insufficiency of vaccination. 

But would Mr. Milnes maintain that there was a great decrease 
in ‘* sanitation ” between the first epidemic and the last P If not, 
the figures could no more be held to prove the inefficacy of vaccina- 
tion than they could be held to disprove the value of sanitation. 

Again, in the paragraphs round Tables XXIII—XXVI, Mr. 
Milnes argued that the large percentage of children’s deaths in the 
list of six towns given was no evidence of severity of epidemic or of 
danger caused by lack of vaccination. He subsequently concluded, 
from figures referring to Scotland, that ‘“‘ It appears clearly the more 
generally healthy the conditions of the districts the smaller is the 
children’s share of the mortality.” He (Mr. Yule) could not agree 
that this ‘appeared clearly ” from the figures given, but taking it 
for granted, he naturally tried to apply it in part explanation of 
the phenomena in five of the six towns, omitting London, which 
could hardly be treated as a single district. The figures were as 
follows, using overcrowding again as a measure of sanitation :— 


























TasuE LIT, 
Percentage of Percentage of enn cen Percentage 
Children’s Attacks | Children’s Deaths | Population Living Default, 
? ‘Two or more ; 
on Total. on Total. to a Room). 1882-91. 
Warrington ........ 9°83 22°58 ey 5°24 
Sheffield... 12°42 25°60 18°7 4°85 
DSWADUTY «.c.0.c0000- 21°64 §1°82 4.2°0 ? 
Gloucester............ 35°67 64°52 v5 37°08 
: ” 71°43 ° ; 
Leicester ........04. 30°53 { orle6:60 } 43 63°07 





The result seemed scarcely satisfactory for Mr. Milnes’s theory, 
Gloucester and Leicester had far and away the lowest overcrowding 
of the whole list. 

As he (Mr. Yule) had stated at the beginning of his remarks, 
Mr. Milnes’s figures, as he gave them, frequently did not exhibit 
any clear relation between small-pox rates and vaccination, but 
neither did they exhibit any clear relation between small-pox and 
anything else. Method and statistics were merely incapable of 
elucidating anything whatever. 

There was a curious lapse on Mr. Milnes’s part on p. 567 
Speaking in September, 1896, Lord Lister remarked that small-pox 
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was then ‘‘absolutely unknown in the huge German army.” To 
confute this statement, Mr. Milnes triumphantly brought forward 
statistics that stopped short at 1887, 7.e., nearly a decade before 
the time to which the statement referred. 


Dr. E. J. Epwarps said that as reference had been made to the 
German army, he might perhaps be permitted to make one further 
reference. The statistics gave only one death in the German army 
in twenty years, and it must not be forgotten that in all Germany, 
with a very large population, which had re-vaccination by the law 
of 1874, the deaths per million had remained fairly stationary, and 
at aminimum. There was only one country in Europe till recently 
which had been properly vaccinated, and that was Germany. Now 
Italy too had a good vaccination law since 1888, and the results 
obtained therefrom were already very gratifying. ‘The deaths per 
100,000 living in 284 chief communes during ten years 1881-90 
averaged 35 each year, but during four years 1891-94 averaged 
only 6 each year. 

There was a remarkable diminution in number after the Act 
had been applied a few years. He thought it was high time that 
the medical professicn in this country recognised the fact that 
no country could be called a well vaccinated country which had 
only primary vaccination; more men and women died in sucha 
country from small-pox than before vaccination was discovered. 


Mr. Atrrep MILNes in reply regretted that there had not been 
time in which to properly criticise his paper, or to allow of his 
replying to such criticism as had been made. As it was, he would 
only ask the indulgence of the Members for a reply on two points. 
He had been asked why he had not dealt with the subject of 
Gloucester. He felt that that was a subject which could best 
be dealt with by Dr. Hadwen, who knew Gloucester thoroughly, 
and he thought the short statement which that gentleman had 
given would fully explain the state of the case. The real reason 
why he did not treat of Gloucester in the paper was, to put it 
frankly, that neither side could trust the other as to the figures 
connected with Gloucester. He did not believe one word of the 
teaching which claimed to rest on certain figures which had been 
quoted upon the subject of Gloucester, simply because he had been 
there and knew what the state of sanitation was. And secondly, 
when he was blamed for not taking up the question of the Austrian, 
Prussian, and German armies, he might remind them that the 
date of compulsory vaccination in the Prussian army was 1834 
and not 1872. The law of compulsory vaccination in Germany, 
or rather in Prussia, for the whole population dated from 1835, as 
was apparent from the law, still existing in print, and of which he 
had a copy. Nor must it be forgotten that the Austrian armies 
were close to the confines of those countries of south-eastern 
Europe, where insanitation prevailed to the most horrible extent. 
The whole question of small-pox or no small-pox was one of ex- 
posure and not a question of vaccination at all. 





ace 
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ScuHoon hygiene embraces. all that makes in school for a balanced 
mind and a healthy body. Schools as we know them are of modern 
growth. The civilisations of the ancient world did not require a 
complex training for children. 

In Scotland, since 1696, the heritors of every parish have been 
legally bound to provide a public school, but in England, apart 
from a restricted provision by the founders of grammar schools, 
and by pious benefactors of endowments “ for the promotion of 
‘‘ vodliness and good learning,” there was no public provision for 
elementary education until this century. 

The question of schooling for poor children seems to have 
arisen incidentally. Legislation regarding poor children begins 
with Elizabeth (1601), and the scandals arising out of the poor 
law apprentice system called for legislation from 1747 onwards. 
Children of tender years were prohibited from chimney sweeping 
in 1788, and in 1792 prosecution was ordered for masters who 1ll- 
treated their employees, but not a word was said as to education. 

The Factory Acts begin from 1802, to prevent overwork, to 
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provide comparatively healthy surroundings, and, indirectly at 
first, to provide for elementary education. From 1833 children 
under 13 years of age who were workers had to spend two hours 
daily in school, and in 1844 this was raised to three hours. 

The enactment of 1792 preventing children under 8 years from 
chimney sweeping was followed, in 1819, by fixing 9 as the lowest 
limit of age for work; this has been raised under the Factory 
(Health of Women, d&c.) Act, 1874, to 10, and again under the 
Elementary Education (School Attendance) Act, 1893, to 11; and 
the Department, in the Blue Book, hopes, “‘ That as years go on, 
‘‘ and public opinion ripens as to the importance of sufficient edu- 
‘* cation, and the mischief of early child labour, it may be found 
‘ nossible to raise still further the minimum age of exemption.” 
This was proposed to be fixed at 12 in the late Education Bill 
(1896), and in time may probably reach a limit of 14 years. 

In 1816 a Committee of the Commons concluded “ that a very 
“large number of poor children were without means of instruc- 
“ tion,” and asserted that their education was a vital matter for 
the State. 

In 1833 came the Treasury minute authorising the expenditure 
of 20,000/. annually in grants to school building. In 1839 this 
was raised to 30,000/., and an Order in Council of April 10th 
appointed the Committee of Council on Education. Inspectors 
were appointed, chiefly clergymen until 1870, when the State 
ceased to inspect on religious knowledge. ‘ I must confess I feel 
“ thankful for this arrangement.... I feel obliged reluctantly to 
‘“‘ confess that religious knowledge in the schools under my inspec- 
“tion is year by year growing less.” Report of H.M.I., Rev. 
W. Hz. Bellairs, 1870. 

In 1849 a portion of the grant was given to the newly estab- 
lished training colleges, then and still denominational. 

In 1870 came the great step in Mr. Forster’s Education Act, 
which first appointed school boards, and through them has led to 
far reaching development of popular education. It was extended 
in 1873 to include the children of out-door paupers, and in 1876 
came what might almost be called the “Magna Charta” of 
childhood: “It shall be the duty of the parent of every child to 
“‘ cause such child to receive efficient elementary instruction in 
“reading, writing, and arithmetic.” (39 and 40 Vict., cap. 79, 
sec. 48.) The same Act provides that children, defined as from 
5—14 years of age, shall be restricted from employment except 
on satisfying certain conditions as regards education and age, 
leaves a loophole for industrious but slow-witted children in an 
attendance qualification, and empowers the establishment of day 
industrial schools by an order of the Secretary of State. 
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In1880 attendance was made compulsory; in 1891 education 
became free by the institution of the fee grant, and in 1893 
legislation compelled the special education of the blind and deaf, 
and in the same year raised the age of exemption to 11, under 
which age work is not permitted, although the Poor Law Commis- 
sion, sec. 217, reports still that children are employed in some 
workhonses “‘as half-timers at the tender age of 8.” 


Provision for Education. 


The ground is completely covered by— 

I. Private venture schools. 

II. Endowed, primary and secondary, and many proprietary 

schools. 

III. State Schools. 

a. Public elementary schools under the Education Depart- 
ment. 

b. Science and Art schools under the Science and oe 
Department. 

c. Poor Law schools, and “ certified schools” under the 
Local Government Board. 

d. Industrial and reformatory schools under the Home 
Office. 

I. The private adventure schools are quite free from legislative 
control, and therefore no statistics regarding them can be obtained. 
Probably there are from 12,000 to 20,000 in the country. In 
evidence before the Secondary Education Commission, representa- 
tives of 584 associated private schools, mostly in the south of 
England, said that these schools, with an attendance of 18,604 
pupils, had an average of 48°6 in girls and 58°6 in boys’ schools, 
and excluding visiting or outside teachers, one teacher to 9°2 girls, 
and one to 13°7 boys, or an average of 1 to 11 pupils. With 
regard to sanitary improvements they were unwilling to have any 
inspection by the local authorities. Such schools may be useful 
in a very few cases of delicate children, but as they are quite 
uncontrolled at present, may be good, bad, or absolutely dangerous, 
from a hygienic point of view, with impunity. In towns many 
are regarded as mere ‘‘covers ” to avoid real compliance with the 
attendance requirements of the Acts, and such schools should not 
be permitted except under licence from the Education Department. 

II. The endowed primary and secondary schools, both day and 
boarding, from the most ancient foundations, like the residential 
collegés of Winchester (1887) or Eton (1441), or now flourishing 
day schools like St. Paul’s (1509) or the Manchester Grammar 
School (1515), down to the most recently established girls’ 
grammar schools, need not be further considered here. 

VOL, LX. PART III. 28 
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III. The State Schools. 

(a.) The elementary schools are those of the greatest importance, 
nearly a fifth of the total population using them from day to day. 
They are divided in the official returns into board schools and 
voluntary schools. 

The board schools established under the Act of 1870 are 
maintained out of the school board rates and the parliamentary 
grants; they are all.undenominational. 

The voluntary schools are now State denominational schools ; 
they are maintained by special parliamentary grants and by 
voluntary subscriptions, and managed by representatives of the 
particular religious body whose doctrines are taught in them. 

(b.) The schools and classes under the Science and Art Depart- 
ment need not be separately considered. 

(c.) The Poor Law Schools are under the Local Government 
Board; they developed from workhouse schools by the Poor Law 
Amendment Act of 1844, giving power to the commissioners to 
combine unions into school districts for the education of the 
children up to the age of 16. 

‘Certified schools” are denominational voluntary schools, 
certified by the Local Government Board for the reception of poor 
law children, some only taking special classes, blind, deaf, or 
crippled. 

The proposed Act of 1896 would have placed these schools 
under inspection by the Education Department, and thereby raised 
the tone and standards all round. 

(d.) Reformatory and industrial schools are under the Home 
Office, and. of great importance as supplements to the elementary 
schools. In 1894 there were under inspection 50 reformatory, 
141 industrial, 14 truant, and 22 day industrial schools. The 
reformatories established in 1853 were penal, and stigmatized 
even the smallest child as a criminal for life; this led to the 
mdustrial schools being started in 1857. To the reformatories 
may go children sentenced for offences punishable with penal 
servitude, but minor offenders, not convicted of felony, and 
children not under proper control, may be sent to the industrial 
schools. 

There were in 1894 in industrial schools :— 




















Protestant. Catholic. Total. 

Bowser! cscs Veceonoae 8,524 2,329 10,853 
Ging ee re 2.172 1,010 3,182 
Boys and girls ........ 10,696 3,339 14,035 
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Truant schools were established under the Act of 1876. 
Children admitted to them are on good behaviour allowed out on 
license after an average stay of three months. Up to December, 
1894, 20,771 had been admitted, of whom 11,262 had been licensed 
out and not readmitted, whilst 5,059 had been recommitted once, 
and 3,446 twice or oftener. 

The day industrial schools are very few in number. Their 
great value has not been appreciated yet in the large towns, where 
they would aid and supplement school attendance in the worst 
cases, and more particularly in the cases of verminous or dirty 
children. 

The law compels attendance at school of children between the 
ages of 5 and 14 years. The only State schools are the public 
elementary schools, and the question of hygiene in these schools is 
the one we will chiefly concern ourselves with. Six-sevenths of 
the total population at school age are estimated by the Education 
Department as ‘‘ of the class usually found in elementary schools. 


School Ages. 


The Department estimates that there might be on the rolls 
one-fifth of the total population, and that school places must be 
provided for one-sixth. In this districts vary much, owing 
to differences in the age distribution of the population, but the 
relative child population is decreasing owing to the lowered birth- 
rate of recent years. The percentage of the population living in 
England and Wales in the age groups 0O—5 and 5—10 was in 1881 
13'6 and 12'1, and had fallen in 1891 to 12°3 and 11°7 respectively. 
Custom and habit have also a great deal to do with the proportion 
attending school. The age recognised for beginning school attend- 
ance is 3, compulsion after 5. In many of the Huropean countries this 
last age is fixed at 7 or 8. This possibly is a detail of comparative 
unimportance, because whether a class begins at 3 or 5 makes all 
the difference at the end of two or four years in the work done as 
measured by the standards of the code, yet it is doubtful whether 
any real educational difference would result whether 3, 5, or 7 
were fixed as the beginning of school life. The home surroundings 
and life are of infinitely greater importance at these ages than 
any school. A child before 7 or 8 is scarcely capable of learning 
in the same sense that it does after that age, as its nervous system 
is not yet fully developed. 

Comparing school ages and attendance in Hngland and 
Scotland, we have as an example the numbers over 10 years 
of age in Standard I:— 
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Standard I. Total Number, 5—10. 10— Sasi 3 

v i Per cnt. 

Edinburgh schools .. 3,626 2,978 648 18°0 

Bradford 3,408 54 1°6 


39 





3,462 | 





In Scotland too the age for school attendance is being post- 


poned; this is well 


shown by the Edinburgh returns :— 





Percentage of Edin- 
burgh children 
over 9 years old 
in Standard I .... 


: 1890-91. | 1891-92. 1892-93. | 1893-94. | 1894-95. 


about : : : 











Taking the percentage of registration to population at each 
age, we have, for 1894 :— 





Ages...... 2— | 3— 

England = and : ; 
Wales ........006 Da aa 
Scotland ........cccccc 0-0 | 1°4 
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51°7 | 748 


a 10— 


84°9 


89°4, 


11— 


81°5 


12— | 13— 


66°8 | 27-7 
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83-0 | 83:9 | 84°7 | 
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11°3 | 42-7 





90°9 


71°8 | 40°6 














|80°0 | 91°6 | 94°4 | 











The registration 
‘“* Education Report 
England, p. 780. 


and estimated populations being given in the 
s, 1894-95,” Scotland, xxxii and 315, and for 


These figures are represented on Diagram [. 


Per Cent. 


Years of Age. 4 





DraGram I. 
Per Cent.. 
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Percentage enrolment to population. 
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If the percentage of registration in Roman Catholic Schools to 
all the schools be taken, the numbers are :— 












































Under 5. Over5. | Total. 

POtaTe Rete, Be 530,790 | 4,705,097 | 5,235,887 
England ............ a a as 

Roman Catholic schools| 33,055 244,689 | 277,744 

4 Wes TW ct ine ae a eee 2 Oe 12,928 686,788 699,716 
SCOTIA: cansecacers uk Ae Beatle 36 pte 

Roman Catholic schools 2,719 53,561 56,280 

| 








The percentages of registration in Roman Catholic Schools to 
total in schools was in 1894 :— 











Under 5. Over 5. Total. 
ASTAIBIC. snseseivercoontar sce: 6°2 52 53 
SSCOLBNU Scat oo taases 21:0 view 8:0 


So that a really much smaller percentage of Scotch children 
are sent to school at infant ages than at first appears, because the 
Roman Catholic children are not of Scotch parentage. Although 
so few attend before 7 years of age, the Royal Commission of 1886 
reports (Final Report, Commission on Elementary Education, 
p. 308), “we find that out of 381,000 children above 7 years of 
‘““aoe in average attendance, nearly 100,000 passes in specific 
‘“‘ subjects were recorded; in Hngland out of 2,464,000 above 
“7 years of age, 56,341 specific passes were recorded; had the 
** same number of passes proportionately been obtained in England 
“as in Scotland, there would have been 640,000 passes instead 
‘ot 56,342.” . 

The comparison of the proportion of child population on the 
registers up to 7 years emphasises home influence; above 7 at 
every age there is a greater percentage of the population at school 
in Scotland than in England; but below 7 we find, in 1894, the 
percentages of enrolment to population at each age to be :— 





AgES... ee, 2—3. 3—4. A—5, 5—6. 6 —7. 
England and Wales ............ 05 22°4 51°7 74°8 83:0 
CORA 355.0. c hye Adachi tao: 00 14 11°3 42°7 80°0 








Scotland being a poorer country, there is less education out of the 
public schools, but long before the present authorities held sway, 
the late Dr. Farr, in 1862, remarks, ‘“‘all the women of the county 
** of Kinross who married wrote their names in the registers; the 
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‘“‘ proportions per cent. were also 98 in Peebles, 98 in Kincardine, 
“96 in Roxburgh, 96 in Kirkcudbright, 94 in Perth, 92 in Fife, 
‘“o1 in Edinburgh, and 93 in the far off Orkneys.” ‘In the 
‘“‘oeneral struggle for the church property at the Reformation, 
“ the people had the good sense to endow the school masters with 
‘‘ small stipends, and not to give the whole revenue of the land 
‘‘ either to the clergy or to the nobility. In common education 
‘“ the great body of the people of England are many degrees below 
“the people of Scotland, and it is impossible to calculate the 
‘“‘ advantage this superiority gives the Scotchman over the English- 
‘“man at home or abroad.” (Twenty-seventh Annual Report, 
Registrar-General, xvii.) This is one cause of the pronounced 
home influence, which Farr also pointed out as showing in the 
infantile death-rates (‘‘ Vital Statistics,’ p. 191). Deaths under 
I year of age per 1,000 born (1873-75) :— 



































1873-75. | All Causes. Measles. | Scarlatina.| Diarrhcea, | Convulsions. | Suffocation. 
aati SN a t Medien be |i es 18) | paler as 
England ............) 152°7 2°2 1°4 17-1 25°71 14 

| Dee, Teor je | Oe ee 28 pa RS ae 


Seotland ............ | 125-7 2-2 19 7:0 5:5 | 0:9 





“Whe deaths from diarrhcea depend upon social conditions 
“ which influence the feeding of children. In Scotland these con- 
‘* ditions do not operate to nearly the same extent as in Hngland. 
“The sanitary conditions of Scotland are not so perfect as to 
“account for the difference, the explanation depends upon the 
“better care for the children at home which exists in Scotland.” 
(Dr. H. R. Jones, Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, 1893). 

The influence of the home appears great, the direct effect of 
the school on national health is small, but its indirect effect 
through the home is very great. | 

Home influence and training are so powerful, that where they are 
opposed to the schooling, the latter is almost wasted energy. ‘The 
‘school proposes, the slum disposes.” The School Board in a 
Memorial to the Commissioner of the House on the Glasgow Police 
Act, “are convinced that little improvement will be made in the 
“character and condition of a very large number of children so: 
‘“‘long as they are housed and environed as at present. The Board 
‘are bound to find the most comfortable and sanitary school 
‘premises, with ten square feet of space for each child, separation 
‘‘of the sexes, latrines, lavatories, and play grounds, with every 
“applance for their well-being. Does it not seem a mockery to: 
‘“‘make this ample provision for six to eight hours of the child’s. 
‘school day, with the knowledge that many of them are returning 
“to wretched homes, which have no title to the name, and where 
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‘‘ habits of cleanliness, decency and morality can scarcely be main- 
‘tained ? It is the experience of the Board that to a large extent 
“the surroundings and social circumstances of thousands of chil- 
“dren are the main causes of the truancy, irregularity, vagrancy, 
‘and juvenile delinquency which the Board have so much reason 
‘“‘to deplore.” 

| Aggregation. 

The accumulation of large numbers of children has certain 
effects from mere aggregation, as Dr. Sykes, of St. Pancras, says: 
‘<TIn proportion to the increase of size of an institution, so should 
“the precautions to prevent the spread of disease be increased ; 
‘and there is no doubt that in large institutions there is a point 
“‘at which the precautions become so complicated and so extensive 
‘‘as to outweigh the advantages of exceeding a certain limit of 
“size.” (Poor Law School Commission Report, section 66.) 

In the Poor Law Schools this effect of aggregation becomes 
very manifest, there is want of exercise to both brain and muscle, 
with a resulting deterioration of vitality, due to this want of exer- 
cise and to impure air, and in spite of being well fed and warmly 
clothed, infectious diseases find such children an easy prey. 

Death-Rates at School Ages.—School influence in the contagious 
diseases at once suggests itself; this influence may be of two 
kinds; it may withdraw children from dangers, on the other 
hand it may draw them into dangers; it may be possible to find 
out these effects by examining the records of the Registrar-General. 
In 1870 there was an average attendance of 1,150,000, in 1894 it 
had become 4,225,000. The effect of the increased school attend- 
ance since 1870 has been to take many boys from work to school, 
and many girls from home to school. 

Taking the Registrar-General’s groups of ages 0—5, 5—10, 
10—15, 15—20 as before, during, and beyond school life, there 
should be an increasing tendency to equalising the death-rates of 
the two sexes at school ages. 


Death- Rates, England and Wales. (Registrar-General.) 





Age Groups. All Ages. 5—10. 10—I5. 15—20. 20—25. 


Sexes. 
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Calling male death-rates 100, then female death-rates in the 


different age groups at various periods are, for England and 
Wales :— 
































Age Groups. All Ages. 5—10. 10—15. 15—20. 20—25. 
1861-65...........0..- 90°7 97°6 10271 107'8 94°2 
$GO= TO) create ae 89°4 93°6 100°0 106°6 94:0 
10g eV Rene 88°8 92°9 100°0 103°4 91°3 
oC, Uke ean ear eee 88°2 93°6 102°9 102-0 925 
Selikcers fay Oumar ant 89°2 98°3 1031 104°4 98°3 
BG=OON nents: 89°0 100°0 103°5 100°0 94°5 
QI 204 eichineee | 88°8 100°0 106°7 100°0 88°8 














The death-rate among females, as compared with males, remains 
fairly steady, but apparently since the establishment of general 
school attendance the death-rates amongst girls, especially in the 
later years of school life, are greater than amongst boys. 

Accidents and Violence.—In some cases the school may act as a 
shelter, thus in the second half of school life we would expect that, 
with increased attendance at school, deaths from accidents would 
have actually decreased amongst boys, being withdrawn from 
work, and relatively to a greater extent than amongst girls, with- 
drawn from home. 


Deaths per 100,000 Living at each Age, from Accidents, &e., England 
and Wales. 














Age Groups. o— 5— 10— 15— 20— 
Sexes. M. | 1s M. FB. M. F. Me Sets ek. M. F. 
T8516 Peeenciacs: 145 | 114 1 64 43 77 16 86 16 95 | 12 
61-70 xe ee 148 | 116 } 60 32 76 13 86 ED E102 22 
TL B80 ets Pee 135 | 108 | 53 24, 60 sts "6 13 OS erent 
81=90.. 7c ixactee 12 (a OZER 20 43 9 60 12 69 | IL 
dk SU): Nee ae pare eee 135 7 hea toe Pi a7. 8 53 8 57 7 








The female death-rate, being least likely to be influenced by 
school attendance, may be taken as 100 at each age and period, 
and the male death-rates then will be :— 


Male Death-Rates (Females = 100) from Accident. 

















o— 5— 10— 15— 20— 
185 1—BO Ue esetgets 130 149 481 537 791 
161—7Osii.t. ance 128 187 584: 573 850 
aT E-BO Sch, 2 teas 125 220 546 584: 845 
TBE DOS titsed as 124 225 477 500 630 
991594). Sig sted 119 195 462 662 814 
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The school effect, increasing with the numbers in attendance, 
since 1870 shows itself markedly at the ages 10—15. 

If any effect is seen in disease, it should be in the case of the 
-zymotics; the school effects would be either a very great increase 
in the death-rates of boys and girls at school ages, or else, if home 
-effects are more powerful, then as girls are being withdrawn into 
school, and from home and contact with the sick during the busy 
part of the day, girls’ death-rates at school ages should be reduced, 
and in a greater ratio than boys. 

Measles and whooping cough are the most fatal of infantile 
contagious diseases. Their effects are chiefly seen in infant 
departments; out of these departments the material is compara- 
tively sterile. The death-rates per million living in England and 
Wales are :— 


Measles, Death-Rates. 




















England and Walee. | O— 5— 10— 15— 
Measles. M. F, M. cole M FE M. F 
EBD 1-60 pais eh ndesdense 2,847 | 2,749 | 262 | 288 32 44, 11 15 
(GL-T Oita F sd tise: 3,067 | 2,929 | 230 | 254 26 32 9 13 
Fi EO Ea acess 2,642 | 2,494] 196 | 217 32 22 5 8 
BE-90 thoes sees 2 3,271 | 2,992 | 262 | 280 19 26 6 8 





Expressing the male death-rates as 100, we have female death- 
‘rates from measles— 






































C= 5— hae yg i= 

-1851-60........ 96 109 i 137 136 

261-70........ 95 110 | 123 144 

*FY-80.s 94. 111 : 69 160 

‘61-90... 91 107 137 133 

For whooping cough the rates are :— 
England and Wickes: | o— 5— 10— 15— 

Whooping Cough. M. F, M. zB M. F. M. Be 
BBO LAGE vaseanccicinsess: 3,246 | 4,003 | 133 215 6 14 J 2 
gah ey pei oie eenenee 3,394 | 4,189 | 123 182 5 11 1 3 
871 GOR set ee: 3,309 | 3,994 | 112 157 4. 8 us a5 
"BL OO cnceccnted commen 3,066 | 3,672 | 100 | 155 3 5 1 2 
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And putting all male rates as 100, we get the female rates as— 





| | 




















| 0 ae 10 1p 

TSEIEGOs 4123 163 233 am 
61-70 sevesen 122 148 220 ce 
sora ary i we 120 140 200 23 
?81-90........ 119 165 166 te. 


~ 





Obviously in these two diseases there is no increase from school 
effect, if anything there is a decrease in both boys and girls at 
school ages, and in girls relatively to boys. 

In the diseases scarlatina and diphtheria prophylactic measures 
may almost mask any good or evil “school effect.” The death- 
rates recorded are— 


Death-Rates from Scarlatina. 












































England and Wales. o— 5— 10— 15— 
SS ete St. ee SS 
Scarlatina. M. | xB. M.\ eas. Me ed oe M. F. 
LS51-G0%. 5 ase 4,311 | 4,071 | 1,984 |1,999 | 461 | 528 146 | 154 
161>70, Si eee |4,745 | 4,503 | 2,220 | 2,144 | 468 | 5384 | 149 157 
UGA=BO. Oe Eee 3,591 | 3,387 11,554 |1,475 |} 318 | 330 107 101 
7B1 90 Gastckrce eens 11,712 |1,627 | 758 | 765] 148 | 158 48 | 40 
1-94 15. ond ees oa: | 3,916 | 3,748 11,684 |1,712 | 356 | 409 | 181 147 








and in the cases of diphtheria the records show— 























England and Wales. | o— 5— 10— 15— 
Diphtheria. | Me Tt. F. M. 2 F M F. Mlk 
1851-60 wen | 431 | 430] 228 | 280 | 85 | 124 | 39 | 144 
EGLO Re ee. 757 | 7781 338 | 448 | 107 | 166 58 61 
SAGO) pescrkits ents 472| 473 | 256 | 325 72 | 105 28 38 
ESTED Hh. ee 688 | 693 | 373 | 474 84 | 115 35 37 
| 686 | 104 | 137 34 54 


POLE Arete ee 1,287 |1,202 | 584 





Putting the male death-rates, as 100, we have for scarlatina,. 
female death-rates— 














291-94) 4...3: 96 102 114 81 


_ Scarlatina. st ar | 5— 10— 15— 

1851-60........ 92 } ee TA 114 105 
761-70........ 94 96 114 105 
7 I-80.4.55. 94, 95 101 94, 
781-90........ 95 100 106 93 
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and similarly for diphtheria, female rates— 


























Diphtheria. | C= 5— | 10— 15— 
= {|—_———_—— anaes a = ——— 
1851-60........ 100 123 146 113 
°61-70........ 103 132 155 105 . 
*71-80........ 100 127 146 136 
°81-90........ 100 127 137 106 
91-94... | 97 128 131 159 








There is no obvious bad effect, but rather a good protective 
effect shown from school attendance here. 

Small-Pox we would expect to differ from the other zymotics 
in this way, that previously it would generally be introduced into 
a house by the males, and that the females could then be protected 
by re-vaccination. Now the females are more exposed to external 
in fiuences, and likely to contract it before being protected ; and so 
we find— 











England and Wales. | o— 5— 10— 15— 
Small-Pox. | M. | Meter oom. ||) ae | F. 
oa See ene 1,047 | 1,021 | 271 | 248 70 76 | 105 | 81 
CRM soctnlen ohne ty at | 661 | 6484150 | 140 56 56 91 81 
VWiI=BO USACE | 588 | 5161301 | 267 | 1386 | 189 [206 | 189 
81-9 isiteeaer.s: | BP 77 ee Saicle SO |e 20te4 





and putting male rates as 100, we get for female rates from 
small-pox— 











Small-Pox. Gs ee | T623 15— 
1851-60........ 97 90 108 Fig 
"61-70,,..c0.0 98 93 100 88 
71-80 96 85 100 91 
"81-90... 94 86 108 | 95 
BO OA ee | 103 119 145 | 97 









































England and Wales. o— 5— 10— 15— 
Phthisis. | M. F. M. F. M. F, M. F. 
BSH 1-600 soi cheeses | 1,829 {1,281 | 525 620 | 763 |1,293 ]2,399 | 3,516 
761-70 ...crercrvsvnee! 990 | 947 | 431 477 605 | 1,045 2,190 3,112 
od l= BOP Savctecnseee! | 783 | 750} 3840 | 375 481 846 11,675 | 2,397 
£8190! cee Ne: | 558 518 | 253 327 342 699 1,287 | 1,800 
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and putting male rates again as 100, we get for female deatli- 
rates— 





| 




















Phthisis. Oo— | 5— 10— 15— 
4851260... 96 | 118 170 146 
>61-0........ 96 110 172 142 
7150. 8 96 110 176 143 
°81-90....... 94 129 204 140 





Obviously girls at school ages have some influence acting more 
and more to produce fatal phthisis. Can it be the atmosphere of 
school, so much fouler than that of their own homes ? 

So far as the death-rate at school ages show, increasing school 
attendance does not act harmfully. In the case of deaths from 
violence the effect is manifest as a decreased rate, and so too with 
the zymotics, except small-pox. In the case of phthisis there 
appears an increased death-rate associated with increased school 
attendance. 


Hffects of Notification of Disease and Closure. 


With regard to the notifiable infectious diseases, it is generally 
the rule for the sanitary authorities to intimate either through the 
educational authorities or directly, all cases of infectious diseases 
occurring in children in the public schools or in the families of such 
children. From this cause it has to be kept in mind that in a 
large town there are at all times many children of school age to 
be found in the streets during school hours who are kept out of 
school by the action of the sanitary authorities. 

The general question of school closure for disease has been 
summed by Dr. Thorne Thorne: “In sparsely populated rural 
“« districts, where the children of different households or of separate 
“hamlets rarely meet except at or on their way to the village 
‘school, the closing of the school is likely to be effectual in 
‘“ checking the spread of the disease. It is less likely to be useful 
“in a town or compact village.” 

Holiday Effects——The effects of school closure and attendance 
have been studied from the notifications of scarlatina and diphtheria 
by the medical officer of health for London. A remission in the 
number of notified cases was remarked to coincide with the 
holiday season. 

In 1892 the summer holiday began in the London board 
schools on 21st July, towards the end of the twenty-ninth week 
of the year, and terminated in the beginning of the thirty-fourth 
week, so that, allowing a week for incubation and notification, the 
thirty-first to thirty-fourth weeks should show any holiday 
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influence. Taking three periods of four weeks, before, during, 
and after the holidays, there was noted for scarlatina :— 





Under 3. 38—13. Over 13. 














Tncrease or decrease per cent. of number 
of notifications in second period (31st 4.95 





to 34th week) in comparison with first at Ses 
period (27th to 30th week) ............ss000 

Increase per cent. in number of cases of 
third period (35th to 38th week) conf Nil + 52 +15 
pared with second period...........ssesseeees 





In 1893 for the corresponding periods the proportions were .—- 














Under 3. 3—13. Over 13. 
Percentage increase or decrease, second pfs 26 7 
MUATI CV CB RTBU sc ooo Sonos nacrani2ecesdvance a r 
Percentage, third period over SeCONG..evssseee +9 + 65 + 26 





In 1894 there were in London only half the number of cases of 
scarlatina (18,495 against 36,849) that occurred in 1893, the case: 
rate being :— 





1891. 1892. 1893. 1894. 


Number of cases per 1,000 notified in : f ‘ : 
London as prariabing Washi ee } 27 a5 86 42 








Showing some “ epidemic influence” at work. 
On dividing out as in previous years :— 





Increase or Decrease per Cent. 














London. Scarlatina Cases notified. : 
over previous Period. 
1894. o—3. | 38—13.] 138— 0—3 3—13 13— 
Four weeks preced- 
ing holiday period 204 2,036 
Four weeks of holi- | 
day period............ } A, EDS -\- Acid Sune ungeae 
Your weeks succeed- 176 1,079 + 33°56 | — 33 


ing holiday period 








There was a decrease, but as regards the school holidays “ the 
‘‘ decrease began two weeks earlier and was continued one week 
‘‘ later than would be explicable on this hypothesis alone.” 
Diphtheria.—In the case of diphtheria there has been a slow 
progressive increase for many years, both before and since any 
school effects could have come into action. The diphtheria 
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mortality reached its highest in 1893, since which time it appears 
steadily decreasing :— 


























Diphtheria Death-Rates. England and Wales. London. 
LS GL 71.0 Witacspaate xsasinae 185 176 
Ge OU) ete Broa cuts. 121 122 
POL DOW Ei jassceacoteteaes 163 260 
ALS Ee ent encact 252 543 











These are given analysed into age groups in the report of the 
medical officer of health for London, 1898. 


England and Wales. Death-Rates from Diphtheria. 




















All Ages. | 2—8. | 83—4. | 4—5. | 5—10. | 10—15.| 15—20. 

eS a a see eee ee 
1855-60 ....| 178 706 776 723 414 172 68 
G1=70..| ~LB4 808 832 736 393 136 59 
274-50 cate et 483 580 547) 291 88 33 
781290" ....|° 1163 773 896 848 424, 100 36 








In other figures, all ages being taken as 100. 





i 











All Ages. 2— 3— 4— 5— 10— | 15— 

1855-60 .... 100 397 436 4.06 233 97 38 
61-70 .... 100 436 452 400 214 74 32 
°71-80 .... 100 399 479 452 240 73 27 
*81=90 ©..5 100 474 550 520 260 61 22 


| { 














The percentage rise or fall therefore being— 


TS61=70". 1° 8 +14 | + 7 + 2 — 5 —21 | —30 


"71-80 ....| —82 — 40 —30 — 26 —26 —35 | —44 


781-90 2...| +35 +60 + 54 +55 +46 +14 | + 9 
| 
And if in the period 1881-90 we estimate the incidence of 
diphtheria in the different age groups, the case mortality in 
London at the different age groups being taken as a rough 


approximation, we get for diphtheria in England and Wales, 
1881-90 :-— 








2—3. 54, 4—5. | 5—10.| 10—15. 

















Percentage rise or fall of diphtheria 
death-rates over preceding decennium +80 | ct 5 ch BB. adi +14 


Death-rates per million .........cssscesccerees 773 | 896 | 848 | 424 100 
Roughly ‘estimated percentage case 

MOT bali y hs SEL. Ma entes Mees dees i * ab ul ‘3 
Estimated incidence of diphtheria 

cases per Million PY arcvdueten eae ee \ 1,620 | 1,991-/ 2,292 | 1,927 | 1,666 


Percentage of population on rolls of 


elementary schools, 1894 wwe Gene 2044820 54°0 
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If school attendance had any great share in determining the 
incidence of diphtheria, there should be a correspondence between 
the two last lines of the table, which there is not. 

In London (1892-95) Dr. Smith showed that the number of 
children attacked at various ages bore no proportion to the number 
at school :— 





3 


Average roll London 

' board schools, — 

OOS 950d. 

_Annual notifications, 

. London, diphthesn | 220 
MBOZ-OD  \..crsoiaeseneacs 





s 


= 


ce LS gaa aE 


— | 403 13,072 
608 | 771! 982 








4is 





952 








— 


30,069 46,624 


890 





| 








le a sas 


53,460 |55,823 


749| 563) 


S=—— 











53,572 | 54,338 


430| 357 





Also in his report to the London School Board he writes :—‘‘ The 
“ period of greatest liability then begins before the real school age 


€6 


is reached. In general the rates in the group of ages 3—6 are 


‘markedly higher than those at the ages on either side of this 


“group. There are, however, several exceptions to this rule ; 


thus 


‘“in Bethnal Green, Greenwich, and Poplar, the period of special 
“ liability begins at 2 years of age, and in St. George’s-in-the- 
‘“ Hast and in Whitechapel yet a year earlier. 
“stops short at 5 years of age; 
‘“‘ Kensington, Paddington, Poplar, and St. Pancras it extends to 
‘7, and in Faolham to 8 years of age. 
“that those districts in which the special liability at the age 
“1 or at the age of 2, contain some of the poorest and most 
‘* crowded sections of the population of London. 
“ indicates the conditions of home life as a much more potent factor 
‘“‘ in the spread of the disease than aggregation in schools.” 

Taking the diphtheria figures for the same periods as the 
scarlatina returns already dealt with, the Medical Officer of Health 
for London shows :— 


In Whitechapel it 
while in Hackney, Islington, 


It will be seen at once 


This fact strongly 





London Diphtheria Cases 
Notified. 


Percentage increase) | 


1892. 


O—3.' 3—13. 


i 


or decrease in holi- Repo ain eeea 


day period over (| 

preceding month 
Percentage increase ) 

or decrease suc- | 


ceeding month | — 7 +29 


over the holiday | 
maior thy’s4. 2 kes. ees 35 














13— 


—10 


+ 34, 


0—3,| 3—13.| 13— 





ott ee 





| 








+ 1/411 


OG | a +33 | —10 








1894. 





— 24, 


0—3.| 3—13.} 185— 





+ 4 


+11 
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When other towns in England are similarly compared, the 
evidence is negative as to school influence. Taking Manchester, 
Salford, Oldham, Liverpool, Sheffield, Newcastle, and Birmingham, 
we can analyse the notifications of diphtheria as follows :— 





Diphtheria. 


atifications: Weeks before Holidays. 


Holiday Period. Weeks after Holidays. 











td ities | 4, 
3-week holidays 
(17 school vers) ce be 
4-week holidays 
(10 school years) 
5-week holidays 
(8 school years) 


57 | 76 | 74 | 67 





20 | 20 | 46 | 16 
—|— |__| _ |__| | pea re eee Ra? 


Average weekly ........ 44.) 3°9| 4°0| 4°69 3°6| 3°7| 4°0 3°0 | 40] 3:0) 4:0} 5:0 | 3:0" 








No one could read these figures as offering any support to the 
theory of school diffusion of diphtheria, and the figures for Berlin 
for the same period tell also in the contrary direction :— 





Berlin. Weeks before. Holiday Period. After Holidays. 
Diphtheria ............ —| 8; 2) 1] 1] 2] 38] 4] 1] 24) 8) — 
Average number 

weekly notifi- — | 20/19 |18]17|)19 | 20; 18 ]11 | 22; 19; — 
CALIONS...és.00000- 





If other holidays, Easter or Christmas, be taken, there is no 
trace of an effect, and it may be taken that there is no evidence for 
England and Wales that school attendance is any considerable: 
factor in disseminating diphtheria, but that in London a school 
effect can be demonstrated in the holiday depression in the curve 
of weekly returns; the effect is, however, small compared with 
home influences in the poorest parts of London, and more evident 
in the better class districts. 

A study of the incidence on the two sexes should show a much: 
greater fall from “holiday influence” amongst boys than amongst. 
girls if school attendance is a considerable factor. It is possible 
in the case of diphtheria that the dual desks which are so generally 
used in London may have something to do with its diffusion, and 
the provision of hygienic single seats would be a prophylactic if 
the diphtheria rate remains high. . 

Other Contagions.—Skin diseases and the infectious ophthalmia 
so prevalent in Poor Law schools are the results of home influences. 
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Ringworm does not give rise to any trouble in day schools.. In 
Bradford it is not held to be an excuse for non-attendance. 
Children affected wear their caps and attend. Impetigo contagiosunr 
will be found prevalent occasionally in a class, or, as we have seen 
it, throughout a small national school in a country village. A good 
account of an outbreak of contagious eczema at Newcastle Street 
School, Shoreditch, was published in 1885 by Dr. Saville, it was 
purely school contagion. 

Of the dirt infections lice probably is commonest. It is difficult 
to determine exactly how much is the result of school and how 
much home effect. The short-haired boys scarcely suffer; short- 
haired girls about the same. Taking the children all round, below 
the fourth standard in several Bradford board schools, there were 
visible nits above the ears in I in 4 long-haired girls, and only 
1 in 10 short-haired, and many of the short-haired had had their 
hair cut on account of the breaking out associated with the para- 
sites. 

In such atmospheres, with smoke and dirt, as town children 
live, long hair should be discouraged, short hair being the only 
condition that can be maintained cleanly with reasonable care. 

School Organisation.—The class is the school unit. Its size is 
of great importance; as large as 100 on the continent, classes of 
60 to 70 are not uncommon eyen in the best board schools. That 
is too high. Mr. Sharpe suggested 40, but the minority report of 
the Education Commission put 60 as the maximum. New board 
schools are now generally built with class rooms for 56 seats. 
The size of the class is rising slowly. 




















Average atterdance 
Number of teachers ~ 





41 35 40 | 40 


1870.| 1874. | 1876. 2 1891.] 1892 | 1893.| 1894. 
fe | 











In the case of infant classes a much larger number is 
permissible, but in the standards a maximum allowable for each 
room should be settled, or otherwise from bad management, 
or want of power to classify, a school is not infrequently found 
with class rooms for 56, but one room will have over 70, whilst the 
next has under 50 iu it. 

It is better if school departments do not exceed 500 in average 
attendance. Although in cost of maintenance, in ventilation and 
so forth, there is a gain in schools two or three times as large, yet 
in such the best result of school life, esprit de corps, is generally 
wanting. The large school is too often a soulless machine. 

All schools must satisfy the requirements of the code. Its 
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Sehedule VII requires a playground of a quarter of an acre 
to every 250 children, a minimum of 30 square feet per child, with 
separate playgrounds in mixed schools. There has been some 
opposition to this requirement in towns, the very places where it 
is most necessary. 

Suitable building and drainage regulations are laid down. 
Separate entrances for each department, with doors opening either 
way; cloak rooms, which are generally too deficient, “lavatory 
‘* basins are needed,” a minimum number should be ordered 1 to 75 
children, and 1 to 50 infants, and to each basin a towel, not one to 
half a dozen basins and as inany hundred children as is common 
at present. 

Warming and Ventilation ave also provided for at considerable 
length in the code. This is the most urgent and pressing question at 
present im school hygiene, and as regards schools this is the most 
difficult question in ventilation. In addition, the difficulties of the 
English climate have to be remembered. | 

The Houses of Parliament have only been satisfactorily 
ventilated after years of experiment and at enormous cost. 
Schools have to be ventilated and warmed efficiently and cheaply- 
The problem is, given a large class of children in a coufined space— 
I. have seen 109 ‘‘ 6-year olds” sitting on a gallery measuring 
20 feet x 11 feet—how to keep the air warm, change it completely 
every quarter of an hour, without draughts, and without regard to 
external temperature. No natural ventilation can possibly fulfil 
these conditions. Under the ordinary English weather a class on 
the same space in the playground might in a few minutes be soon 
in an atmosphere too foul for healthy breathing. Artificial venti- 
lation is the first necessity for all school rooms, big or little. Tico 
much attention cannot be directed to it. In Hngland the subject 
is played with; in America, whatever the practice may be, the 
ideals laid down are right; artificial ventilation for every 
school room. 

The U.S.A. Circular of Information (Bureau of Education, 
No. 3, 1891) treats of all classes of schools from the smallest to 
the largest. The country schools, even when single rooms, to be 
ventilated by means of heated air supplied and warmed by passage 
through the jacketting of a stove whose products of combustion 
are carried directly into the outer air. A similar deyice with gas 
heating is patented in this country by Bruce. 

For large schools mechanical ventilation is necessary, the 
plenum system, where air is forced in, being preferable to the. 
vacuum system, where the air is drawn out by exhaustion. 

Carnelley, who investigated the ventilation of schools very 
thoroughly, reported that out of 323 schools, representing 276,00u 
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attendance, the means of heating and ventilation were: 47 per 
cent. used large low pressure hot water pipes and natural venti» 
lation; 27 per cent. open fires, and the remaining 26 per cent. 
other devices. He concluded that the first cost was :— 





First Cost. Heating 














and Ventilating only. 
Ventilation. | eating. 2 
Per ITead. Per cco; 
Ss. £ 
Opel Tres .crmtices et 4 200 
Natural ventilation -....4 | Hot f small high pressure 8 400 
pipes | large low a 10 500 
Mechanical ventilation [| In new premises .........008 17 850 
with hot air ........... L| In old premises altered ........) 20 1,090 





He states that a school of 1,000 with mechanical ventilation 
and warming will not cost more than 20/. per annum over any 
other system, and this will be gained in school efficiency, and gives 
the comparison— 





Micro- 























Percentage of Passes. Geant Volumes | organisms 
Ventilation. Eancae COz | in a Litre 
Reading. Writing. | Arithmetic, a el pata ;Q00. | of Air. 
Se og. | 
3schools; mechanical} 99°6 97°8 92°4 pa A irs: 154 | 8 
15 schools ; natural 956 go'4 84°2 10 'G 22-2 Oe 


which shows more grant earned, and better work done, as tested 
by examination results, by the well nourished brains of the 
children in the mechanically ventilated schools. | 
For the artificial ventilation of a school by warmed air 
1,000 cubic feet per hour per child should be the lowest estimate ; 
the accommodation being reckoned at 10 square feet per child, 
8 square feet in infant departments. ‘The inlets to rooms should 
allow 13 square inches, from which 10 per cent. is deducted fox 
ineffective area, per child, the outlets being somewhat larger. The 
velocity of the incoming air should not exceed 5 feet per sccond, 
The temperature of the room should be maintained at about 
60° Fahr, The air is drawn into the building through a large 
opening, passes through a filtering screen of coarse jute cloth, kept 
damped by a small jet of water; it is then drawn through the fan, 
which must be large, the high speeds at which small fans have to 
run causing much noise. The air is warmed in the ducts, as neay 
the point of delivery as possible, preferably by large low pressure 
_hot water pipes. The specific heat of air being very low, radiators 
may be needed to help in the heating of the building at first. A 
wet and dry bulb thermometer should be kept in the rooms, ata 
difference of 4° or 5°, so that the air ee not be bog dry. The 
? rag me 
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subjective feeling of moisture or dryness of the air inside 
depends on its relation to the hydrometric state of the outer air. 


The inlets of the ducts to the rooms should be 8 or 10 feet, the . 


outlets a foot above the floor level. With such arrangements 
13 feet will be high enough for the rooms, so far as ventilation is 
concerned. The deposit of dust from hot air on cold surfaces is 
not a measure of the impurity of the atmosphere, it simply indi- 
cates a warm current of air, and depends on molecular causes 
which need not be discussed here. 

The air of schools generally is excessively foul, and the 
smallest country schools are the worst. Dr. Reid investigated 
18 schools in the rural district of Stafford. In 13 out of the 18 the 
carbon dioxide exceeded 20 vols. in 10,000, and in 4 was as much 
as 30 vols., one school showing 37 vols. In 15 out of the 18 there 


was double the amount of carbon dioxide required to classify the 


atmosphere under De Chaumont’s “ worst class.” 

In the summer of 1894 Dr. G. H. Bailey examined the 
atmosphere of 12 school rooms in Manchester and Salford. The 
work took several weeks, during which no other work could be 
undertaken by him. The conditions were comparable, and the 


weather such that the windows were kept open all the time. He 
found temperature relations outside and inside of a a 


69s 200. Boog, 
68:52. 72° 666K. 
the provision of fresh and removal of foul air naturally is quite 
impossible. Yet his results under the very unfavourable con- 
ditions of July weather, show better school air in the town than in 
the rural schools examined by Dr. Reid. 


Aur of Manchester Schools. 





nd concluded that under such circumstances 



































redee Germs per Litre of Air. 
Carbon 
bs ‘ School. Room. _ Risa Outside Air. Inside Air, pica 
over A 
Outer Air. Bacteria. | Moulds.| Bacteria. | Moulds. ee 
June 27 | Webster S;rect....} School ........ 70 6 46 112 28 106 
speress) 6 ye CLBS8 greece 11-4 9 22 168 — 159 
July 4 | Lloyd Street ....... School ........ 9°2 75 56 280 — 205 
ee PERCE geen Sr Olass...7.8.-: 16:0 75 56 224 56 149 
» 9 | St-Stephen’s........ Upperschool, 12°8 91 4, 252 a 161 
:, Se ea ake hes SR Lower ,, 11:0 91 4 224 28 133 
» 9 |.Grecian Street ....) School ........ 10°0 12 9 98 — 86 
. Ui. ‘s Class...icestees 12°5 12 9 28 — 16 
», 10 | Granby Row........ Tnfants.,...... 115 109 40 322 70 213 
ele boenh dup ehorh: Class... 13:2 112 37 | 348 68 | 236 
eke AR AE Ghirls Ae ue 11:0 112 37 398 44, 286 
yD Bt Stephen s7...c Class... 14°5 — — — — — 
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Carnelley, whose previous work has already been referred to, | 
also examined the air of schools (‘Journal of Pathology,” 


November, 1893). 


Air in Scotch Schools. 


The results are given for Scotch schools :— 













































































Natural Ventilation. Mechanical Ventilation.) Total. 
Suburbs | Aberdeen | Dundee | Aberdeen | Dundee {All Schools 
Country and Tow Tow Tow Tow ee 
eoteoie: Country own own own own (except 
Towns, Schools. Schools. Schools. Schools. § Dundee). 
Number of schools ,....... 28 14 Lz 19 3 A 48 
H TOONS ere os hese AS A6 42 39 12 25 111 
Cubic feet per person 148 160 138 168 155 164 — 
Per cent. windows open 24 32 28 22 —— 3 a 
Temperature inside ........ 601 60°5 58°5 55°6 55'3 62:0 59°7 
Fe e outside........ 51:3 49°8 44 3 38°38 42°3 38°0 47 A 
ols. CO, in_ 1,000 : 5 é : ; . 
(outside = 3° 1) : ae \ 1671 16°7 18°0 18°6 12°3 16°3 
Excess of organic matter 2°4 3°4 4°8 78 ie 11 — 
Bacteria per litre ............ 700 98°2 134°5 151°0 18°0 16°0 -— 
Moulds Aes prn ye See 5°6 4° 4, 15 11 18 06 — 
When grouped according to the mode of heating :— 
Mode of Heating and School Air. 
Cubic Feet Per ou Temperature. Vols. CO, whee eee 
Mode of Ileating. Schools. | Rooms. per ee in 
_ Windows 
Perso: Open. Tn. Ont. ee Bacteria. | Moulds. 
' Mechanical venti- 
lation by warmed 6 32 160 15 586 | 4071 123 17°5 10 
REE! cccilavas tr asackes 
Natural aye 17 43 176 37:0 58:4, 46° A, 16°3 96°5 1 
and hot pipes .... 
sent open fra f| 88 | 84 | 145 | 800 | 584 | 448 | 192 | 1582 | 48 
and open fires .... 








In naturally ventilated rooms the cleanliness of the children 
and of the rooms was noted. The number of micro-organisms 


per litre of air 


of the children than of the room :— 


Cleanliness and State of School Air. 
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Clean. Medium. Dirty. 
63 99 159 pave 
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was found to be influenced more by the condition 
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The influence of the age of the children, reckoning ib by 
standards, was :— 


Class and Schcol Air. 


















































Age by Standards. Infants. Ts II. Iil. IV. Vv. Vi. 
Number of cases... eee. 48 22 35 49 42 28 43 
Cubic feet per person wu... 118 | 122] 146} 148 | 164] 166, 176 
Vols. of CO, in 10,000 ........ 15°0'|* 16°6 7 166 | 166. |.169 | 16:9 | 16-4 
Micro-organisms per litre...| 167 | 146 | 106) 76 69 68 51 





Carnelley found that the smell of the air, the carbon dioxide 
present, and the numbers of micro-organisms, bore the following 
relations :-— 


Purity of Atr. Carnelley. 
































Smell of Air. Vols. COg per 10,000. Micro-organisms per Litre. 
Brel pty, 2b Seren decease Oye 13°2 83 
Moderately unpleasant ................ 16°7 96 
Wery unpleasati yer ee 22°4 | 150 











He sums up by suggesting as a standard of purity that school 
18 
10,000’ 


dweiling houses should not have more than 


air should not exceed CO, = that is 9 vols. excess, whilst 


Sinn or 6 vols. CO, 
in excess of outer air. 

It is obvious from his results that the bacteria in the air 
decrease with the age of the children, and also decrease with 
their relative cleanliness, hence even the purity of the school air 
is to some extent a matter of home influences. 

The cleanliness or otherwise, the smell of a child with dirty 
feet, or with ozcena, or bone disease of the ear is scarcely noticed 
amongst the many odours cf a naturally ventilated class-room, 
but is obvious, and becomes obtrusive in a mechanically ventilated 
school. The bouquet d’enfant is most marked in junior classes, 
and probably amongst children from back to back houses or dirty 
homes is more offensive than with others. The method of sewage 
removal even may influence this: the privy system tending to 
dirty habits and filthy clothes. Considerable care then is required 
in cloak room provision, especially in attending to efficient ventila- 
tion, often quite neglected. No wood, to harbour insects, nothing 
but iron rods and wire racks should be allowed. 

Lighting of Schools—Next to the warming and ventilation of 
schools, in importance comes the lighting. Everything in or about 
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a school should be visible, there should be no dark holes or corners. 
A school should be lke the modern surgeon’s operating room, 
freely accessible and visible everywhere to air and light. School 
children should live in ‘‘ sweetness and light’’—cleanliness can 
only be taught by example, not by precept. This extensive light- 
ing requires window area of at least one-fifth, better one-quarter, 
the floor space; that again necessitates mechanical] ventilation, 
because for half the year the windows act as great coolers of the 
air, which, hot and foul from respiration, unless extracted or 
driven out, rises up to be cooled by and descend down the windows 
in an impure cold draught on the children’s heads and necks. 

The Hducation Department forbids skylights, which furnish 
admirable diffused heht. A minimum effective window area is 
not prescribed by the code, and in many town board schools, 
through extensions or the erection of adjacent buildings, windows 
provide effective illumination from only a fraction of their area. 
Cohn, using the stereogoniometer, found 30 per cent. to 50 per 
cent. of window area in German schools not effective through 
wooden frameworks or architectural embellishments. The windows 
should be arranged to the left hand of the children at work, other-. 
wise shadows interfere, or else the eyes are strained by indirect 
and unfocussed light; with light directiy from behind, a flare spot 
from excessive regular reflection on the paper of the books will 
cause local retinal exhaustion. Artificial lighting in schools is 
practically always defective in distribution: the illumination vary- 
ing inversely as the square of the distance, suggests a large number 
of well separated jets. The light from incandescent gas mantles 
is cheaper than the ordinary batswing burner, and is only sur- 
passed by the incandescent electric lamp, which gives the minimum 
of heat and does nothing to foul the atmosphere. nite! 

The wall surfaces, furniture, and curtains should all be of a 
light colour, without glaze, to diffuse light about the room; dark 
wood or dark surfaces cause much loss of light. 


Growth of Children. 

The children dealt with in public elementary schools are those 
from the ages of 3 to 14 years. During this period of evolution 
there is scarcely for even a month a period when the child is not 
actively growing, and not uniformly in all parts. The measure- 
ments most readily made are height and weight. Axel Key, from 
measurements in Denmark, Sweden, and Belgium, concluded that 
boys grow in three distinct periods, about the eighth, tenth, and 
fifteenth years; that they grow most rapidly in lieight during the 
early summer, and in weight in the late autumn. ‘He found that 
more than one-third of the children whom he examined suffered 
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from chronic maladies: 13°5 per cent. had habitual headache, a 
symptom, however, which, being subjective, is of very doubtful 
value, and which Dr. Crichton Browne noted as present in over 
52 per cent. of girls and 40 per cent. of boys in London schools. 
Key noted about 13 per cent. as pallid, and that myopia progressed 
with age and class in school. Bowditch, of Harvard, made 
measurements on 24,595 pupils in 1875, and Franz Boas, in 
Worcester, Massachusetts, in 1891, made detailed measurements on 
2,500. The best measurements of English people are those 
published by Roberts for the British Association Anthropometrical 
Committee. The mean stature and weight in the same population 
at different ages varying with the social condition of the indi- 
vidual, and in the same social class with town or country life, 
As regards children the average of all classes and conditions 
measured without shoes is :-= 





Age last 3 4, S | ‘ A ; ‘o 
Birthday \ ; . v. 6. as 8. | 9. Qo) aa de ; 3. ; 


oo 





Males ..... 86°82) 38°46 | 41:03 44:00) 45 97) 47-05 49°70 51°84 53 50) 54:99) 56°91) 59 33 



































Females.) 36°23 | 38°26 | 40°55) 42°88] 44°45| 46°60, 48°73| 51°05) 53°1c| 55°66] 57°77| 59°80 


Besides the growth of the body, the absolute growth of the 
brain is of importance. The increase in absolute weight goes on 
rapidly until about 7, after which there is a slackening in the rate 
of growth, which ceases after 9 or 10, any growth after that age 
being almost inappreciable (Donaldson, “Growth of Brain,” 
p. 104). 


Hearing of Children. 


Schooi children only open out slowly, a child of less than 8 or 
9 has not had its faculties fully developed, and although sensory 
tests are supposed to be vitiated by the clild’s stupidity, yet 
repeated careful testings under like conditions are of some use, 
They do not point, as would be expected, to any differences with 
age in earlier school years so far as regards skin sensibility or 
hearing, but there is no doubt that the visual functions in many 
cases only develop slowly. The left ear is defective more often 
than the right, nearly 3 to 2; the left eye is defective too com~ 
pared with the right. Some London observations gave 11 to 10. 
Warner noticed that in asymmetrical heads the forehead more 
often was sloped away to the left. These coincidences are scarcely 
matters of nexyous organisation, except as showing the better 
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growth of the whole right side of the body, which is associated 
with the same cause that makes the majority of people right 
handed. 

_ The testing of hearing is very unsatisfactory. A standard test 
would be with a telephone and interrupted current from a phono- 
graph, but this has not been found practicable. Testing with the 
same watch 330 boys and girls, distributed in schools, 155 infants, 
49 first, 49 second, and 77 third standard; testing repeatedly, eyes 
shut, back to observer, watch always approaching, and hand on 
side on which it was heard being held out when heard, the results 
were got fairly concordant, but the hearing powers even in the 
sharpest children seemed much less than in adults. 





Distance in inches at which Watch became Audible. 
















































































Adults Num- : oe 
Hear Watch hive Right Ear. Left Ear. 
at 36 inches, Seen. ¢ 
Less 5’ to | 10’ to | Over | Less 5’ to | 10 to | Over 
liane: 2s |e Oe 20", QO A thane 107: 2018 201 
5 years old...| 94 12 13 38 BL 12 22 33 27 
6 ee oe 8 9 11 36 32 12 18 ot 27 
7 Steet 40 4 9 8 20 6 9 11 15 
8 ce eg eg ts: 6 8 2) 2a 8 Se ea 16 
9 Bi AIM Wee Wy, 6 2 14 15 6 i) 9 13 
FOcOr More! cies .L 2 — 3 4 5 3 2 4, 3 
330 37 46 121 126 47 72 110 101 











The stupidest koys and girls are generally the deafest, just, as 
will be seen, they also have most defective visual acuity. Thus 
testing all the ears in the front row of a large Standard J, the 
average was 59 inches, the sharper children in the second row 
averaged g inches. This stupidity associated with a slight degree 
of deafness often has a very characteristic facies, an open mouth, 
stooping shoulders, and pinched nose, due to the fact that there is 
respiratory obstruction from adenoid overgrowth in the upper 
part of the pharynx, as first described by Meyer, of Copenhagen. 
Such children snore when asleep, and the teachers always have 
noted their irregular behaviour, which is peculiar and mostly 
inattentive. Without surgical treatment, such children often 
pass through their school days as weaklings, and not infrequently 
later become deaf. Such conditions are very prevalent, and it is 
probable that, town air being more irritating, and town life less 
bracing, urban populations suffer more than country. 

Town life does not call forth the full development of the 
respiratory powers, and practically all town children are costal or 
clavicular breathers, a consequence being less fully aérated blood, 
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and extra liability to all the various. nutritional disorders that 
town life produces so fully. 

Exercise in breathing is wanted in all schools. The children 
do not gain in power of filling their lungs, but they gain in 
the power of emptying them, and thus exercise gives greater tidal 
air. For pupil teachers correct breathing is of the first import- 
ance in the management of their voices. They should be taught to 
breathe deeply and keep the voice pitched low; instead of which, 
shallow breathing,’ impeded respiration’ from corsets, and a 
strained high pitched voice, wearing out the child’s attention 
and the teachers’ larynx, is common. Cases of “ board school” 
laryngitis are due to ignorance of proper respiratory methods. 

Hxercise—The code of 1891 first required physical exercises 
and drill. Informal exercise is always better than formal. Good 
games are wanted, and in towns open spaces for the children 
other than streets. This necessity will only be realised when its 
cost will be almost prohibitive. Coarse and massive movements 
ought to be practised, the maximum of muscle work with the 
minimum of brain exertion. An additional sensory stimulus often 
aids in calling forth a considerable response to but slight mental 
effort, if applied at the proper time; this is the rationale of a 
military band, and to save mental effort, music should be part 
of the equipment of all schools. 


Vision of School Children. 

In the case of vision the determination of visual acuity is a 
measurement capable of considerable accuracy; but repeated ex- 
periments with the same child will also show that the acuteness of 
vision is variable from day to day and from hour to hour; of course 
within small limits, according to the work and light to which the 
eye has been recently subjected. Colour vision is congenitally 
abnormal in a minute proportion of children. Ordinary acuteness 
of vision is commonly said to be deteriorating rapidly, from relative 
loss in the refractive power of the eye (due to lengthening of the 
optic axis from stretching of the posterior part of the globe). 

In London schools Dr. Crichton Browne reported (Report to 
Education Department, No. 293, 1884) :—- There is one defect, 
“‘ which although perhaps not so much a measure of over-pressure 
“as of improper conditions under which school work is carried on, 
“ still seemed to demand attention, and which therefore I included 
‘‘in my inquiries, that is, shortsightedness, which is developed 
‘almost exclusively during school life, and which has been proved 
“to arise from the use of the eyes under unfavourable optical 
“ conditions.” 

Dr. Browne’s table is as follows :— 
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Table Showing the Prevalence of Shortsightedness ainong the Children in Elementary 


Schools in London. (Crichton Browne, 1884.) 










































































_ Boys. Girls. Total. 

Standard. | he 

Total | Short- pee Total | Short- Bee Totals | Short- ties 
Number. | sight. Shortsighted. | Number. | sight. Shortsight. Examined.| sight. | Shortsight. 

BE ........ 76004 16 3° 578° | 18 i 1,338 | 34 25 

; Sa 854: 30 3°5 773 28 26 1,627 58 3°6 

ae 707 38 54 610 39 6°4 1,317 77 5°8 

| ee 607 40 6°6 5903 59 10°7 1,160 99 8°5 

ae 383 40 10°4 387 25 6°5 770 65 8°4 

ae i 15 "°9 177 19 10°7 368 34 9°2 
3,002 179 Bt 3,078 188 6'1 6,580 367 5°6 








This is the latest estimate of English children’s vision published 
with authority; as a matter of fact this table is useless, as indeed 
are most of the figures given in Dr. Browne’s report, from. the 


original error in method.'. An examination of children with | 


reading types shows that they cannot be differentiated in this way 
satisfactorily, and the children pointed out as shortsighted by their 
teachers are in the majority of cases hypermetropic. The table 
agrees with the observations of German workers. Most of the 
children in Germany work in schools under comparable conditions, 
and it has been demonstrated by Cohn that the higher the school, 
and the higher the class in a school, the greater the proportion of 
myopia; and it is argued that school, from requiring protracted 
near work, usually in a bad light, is one of the circumstances most 
favourable to the origin and development of short sight. 

Cohn first examined 10,060 children, and found the myopia in— 


& yillage schools ‘clnpficde.cecgsesecace™ 1°4 per cents 
20 elementary schools .i ite 67 9 

2° high ‘schools:for girls..0h 00d g°7 3 

2 middle schools.............05 eek 10°3 3 

2 read soboalss -5 aricpncnsd nerseredesens eosin’ 19°7 55 

CRED ELTA SOT RR REL OY ite PIES SRL UE 26° 2: Ap 


Hypermetropia he only noted in 239 (2°9 per cent.), and as 
much in girls as boys, and in 23 children regular astigmatism. 

Other observers have since made similar inquiries, with results 
differing only in degree. These results must err on the side of 
excess, as the methods of testing are such that many cases of 


1 Shortly after this paper was written, a “ Report on the Vision of Children 
«in the Elementary Schools of London,” by Dr. Brudenell Carter, was published. 
It is in complete agreement with the conclusions arrived at by the writer from 
his observations amongst the children in the Bradford Board Schools. 
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accommodation spasm, astigmatism, and even slight cases of hyper- 
metropia, would be registered as myopic, 

Erisman, of St. Petersburg, first pointed out that a large 
percentage of school children were hypermetropic, but ultimately 
seemed to become myopic. 


Refraction of the Eye in Relation to Class in School. 
(Erisman, St. Petersburg.) 





























Clansce als FT, he DEL, el Veena: Vie Mita) Ver. | Tk, 
ai ae Per cnt. Aimee are 0 
Hypermetropia ....... 68 | 56 | 50 | 41 | 35 34 32 36 40 
Emmetropia” c.-c0-4 do 28 1 261227 | 26 24 25 21 18 
My Opie Sis.cs-.aecarenneas 14: | 16-1 22 | 41.138 4.1 4.2 43 42 




















It therefore seems probable that school work is an important 
factor in the development of myopia; but it must also be remem- 
bered that age increases as we ascend from class to class in a school ; 
and what really happens appears to be that children are born 
hypermetropic, and with retina with but little function ; this last 
develops rapidly, attaming its maximum about the middle of 
school life (probably about the same time that the brain attains 
its maximum weight). By 10 or 12 years of age most children 
have normal vision; there are however a considerable number 
astigmatic, or slightly myopic, and from these abnormal classes the 
myopic class is chiefly recruited. This last change seems to be 
more influenced by town or country life than by school buildings. ° 

In England little has been done in relation to school children’s 
vision. Priestley Smith, examining Birmingham school children, 
found in 1,600 examined 5 per cent. of myopia, and of teachers at 
the training college 20 per cent. myopic. 

In New York Loring found that the Germans had 23, American 
born 19, and Irish 14 per cent. of myopic. The best results are 
Wallace’s, of Philadelphia, who found 11 per cent. of myopia in 
2,582 eyes examined under atropine, and the rest hypermetropic. 
These were not of the general population, but seen at hospital ; 
they serve to show the small amount of real myopia, 

The school doctor has only indirectly to deal with myopia, his 
action in regard to it must be prophylactic. The large class of 
temporary defects, the remote effect, for instance, of a single week 
of neglected corneal inflammation, may take a couple of years to 
get over, are worth consideration from their effects in hindering 
education, Such causes are nearly all due to home influences of 
an adverse nature. . 

The first inquiry is as to whether a child has normal vision, it 
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merely complicates matters if each eye is measured separately. 
An estimate of the acuity of vision under ordinary circumstances 
is wanted. Normal vision is defined as such that the form of an 
object, say a printed letter, should be distinguished clearly when 
it subtends an angle of 5’ (five minutes). 

In accordance with this idea, children have been examined in 
London, Liverpool, and Bradford. In London, out of several 
thousand, 43 per cent. boys and 35 per cent. girls were defective 
in one or both eyes. In Liverpool, owing to a report from H.M. 
Inspector that 25 per cent. of the girls in a Standard IV class had 
claimed and been allowed exemption from sewing owing to defec- 
tive vision, a preliminary examination of 1,750 children was 
made by Dr. R. J. Hamilton, who found 34 per cent. boys, and 
44 per cent. girls defective. The report to the School Board 
concludes :— 

“The School Board authorities are not to blame for the initial 
* mischief, which is an ill development of the eye itself, and the 
‘‘ causes are the conditions under which our city children are 
“brought up, viz., the narrow streets, small and overcrowded 
‘rooms, the want of fresh air, the wretched and inefficient 
“food, but they will be to blame if they do not take steps to 
** detect these defective ones in the earliest stages possible.” 

The most complete examinations are those of the Bradford 
School Board, where every child in the standards is examined 
annually; if defective vision calls for treatment, the parents are 
notified once, twice, or thrice; and this having been done, the 
function of the board’s medical adviser as regards individual 
children ends. 

The Bradford Board Schools are divided into two sections: in 
one the school year ends in January, in the other in June. Once 
every year, in the third month of the school year, April or 
September, as may be, when the light is fairly constant during the 
day, the children are tested by copying test letters of a standard 
type, prepared by Pickard and Curry, of London. 





_ The type are block type, each letter is square, with the lines of 
the letter equal in width to one-fifth the side of the square. They 
are arranged to be suitable for any distance from 10 to 20 feet. 
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The size of the letters to be read by normal vision at any particular 
distance can be found from the equation— 
height of square letter in mm. 


aoa baniss= 200140) 


‘distance of eye in feet X ze450 





Using this formula the sizes of the letters represented on the test 
card were obtained— 





Distance in feet at which 
letter should be visible +}| 60/40, 30|}20;18 16 14 13 12 11 | 10 
to normal 6Ve2cs.cr...5 

Height of square letter in ] | 26/18|13| 9| 8| 7161 |5- 
millimetresss..:....csveus s.. | | 
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letters made of such sizes subtend at the given distances an angle 
of fae 

The test card is hung in a fair light centrally in front of a 
class of children, the nearest horizontal distance in feet from the 
card to each row of desks is measured by the teachers; it must 
not be less than 10 nor greater than 20 feet. . 

Paper sheets are distributed to the children, with spaces at the 
top for the name in full, age, standard, and school, a square space 
at the top right hand corner, under which is printed, “space for 
‘“‘ the number as told by the teacher,” is filled in by the child with 
a number representing the distance in feet of its desk from the test 
card. 

The children are then told to fill in on the sheet all the letters 
on the card, and where they cannot distinguish any letter clearly, 
to make a cross. Children who wear spectacles at the examination 
write “glasses” after their names, children who work half-time, 
write ‘‘ H.T.” after their names. 

The papers are then collected, and forwarded to the Medical 
Superintendent, who thus obtains a record of name, age, sex, 
standard, school, whether wearing glasses or working half time, 
distance from test card, and smallést type correctly distinguished 
at that distance. 

The distance at which the child sat as numerator, and the 
distance at which the smallest type clearly read should be read by 
a normal eye as denominator, gives the ratio of acuity of vision to 
the normal. If this fraction is less than unity the vision is defec- 
tive, if greater than unity it is hyperacute. 

Children examined orally with types as a control, give prac- 
tically the same results as with papers, but in the case of.the 
younger children it may take a very long time to find out what the 
vision really is. _ 
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The following table gives the result of examinations held so far, 
the numerators giving numbers Borel and the denominators 
the total number examined: 


Result of 39,118 Examinations of Visual Acuity in Bradford Board 
~ Schools (proportions defective). 





Standards......... I. ite Ill, EV; Ns VI. VIT.* |) Ex. VT. 




















APV ot 885 41 262 244-4 151 | 4 | 19 
1,580 | 1,585 | 1,478 | 1,424 |1,146 | 685 | 149 








; | LAGS el, 878 ne Sb Aiinie 2804 1 LGL 39 3 
ald he Ly 6 ot 5 operant: a | = 
13,180 | 1,392 | 1,874 |1,222 | 815 | 181 15 








5 s b 4380 saeh) or4o07°4. 747. 667 | “11 
eptember, 1896........ Se : | =e 
1,497 | 1,531 |1,594 |1,433 | 989 | 520 | 123 








eat 438 | 520 | 484 | 326 | 275 | 144 61 
BA SEE Poo Our ester ore ce: = . a 
944 | 1,539 |1,503 | 1,414 11,279 | 918 | 350 





516. |. 435 | 3874 | 875 | 259 | 178 76 28 







































































~ September, 1896........ ee ee 
1,250 | 1,537 | 1,542 | 1,628 | 1,522 |1,203 | 654 | 216 

ae 954 |2292 | 1,892 | 1,644 |1,804 | 803 | 816 | 61 

ames Sg 12,194 | 7,833 |.7,553 |7,488 | 6,680 |5,071 12,290 | 563 

Per cent. defective...) 43 31 26 22 Ligon WTO wt TA 12 




















Dracram II. 


Standard] bijik in ive) ¥ VI Vit Ex.vit. 





Percentage with defective visual acuity. 


39,118 children in Standards. Bradford Board Schools. 


During the past year all the children have been examined once 
as regards acuity, except children in Standard I, in the antumn 
section of schools; classified according to age the results are seen 
in the following table. 
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Visual Acuity of 15,552 Children Classified by Ages last Birthday. 





Age Last Birthday......... 


Number of papers 
Classified ....::::...:sec0s.08 


Number showing defec- } 


tive visual acuity .... 


Percentage with visual 
acuity defective ........ 








431 
206 





| 47°8 











1,598 


572 


35°7 








2,460 


697 





28°3 











ve Pet 
2,681 | 2,776 
658 | 676 
24°6 | 24°5 









































13. Totals. 
707 | 15,552 
132 — 
18°8 — 





In the schools examined in September, 1895, there were 9,196 
papers returned; 1,378 were Standard I, and 30 from deaf classes, 
which were not classified fully. Of the 7,788 analysed 3,899 were 
from boys and 3,888 from girls. Of the whole number 6,073 had 


visual acuity at least normal, of these 2,698 presented V.A.=57 or 


more; on the other hand 1,614 were defective in acuteness, and of 


: 2 6 
them 702 had vision not exceeding 3 ( =9 Snellen), Only 48 


boys and 68 girls returned themselves as wearers of spectacles 

during the examination, probably that is too low. 
The details of this examination are given in the tables on the 

opposite and following pages, and for boys and girls separately. 
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Including with these figures the results from another set of 
schools examined in April, 1896, we get the following tables and 


Diagram III :— 


Showing V.A. Defect in Boys and Girls at Different Ages. 








| Ages... 

Numbers de- Girls ........ { 
fective -to 
total num- 

DeE er residiescos CY DOVE) cress { 

Percentage {| Girls ........... 
with V.A. 

dereetives..0 Ut Boys ctvc-.024 





















































6. 7. 8. 9. 10. Le 12. 13. 
110 | 330 | 393 386 | 383 270 241 | 68 
215 | 815 | 1,248} 1,827) 1,821) 1,808) 1,L41) 385 
96 | 242 | 304 272 | 292 241 201 | 64 
216 | 783 | 1,217} 1,354] 1,455 | 1,284] 1,156] 322 
Rea OrA SIO Lee eee O, Zi rt Sit | 170 
4ZAAN FOO} 24944 2050 | ZOO DSS TFG ah EG 





Percentage with defective visual acuity at various ages. 


The same papers distributed in standards give the following 


table :— 


Showing V.A. Defects in Boys and Girls in Different Standards. 










































































Standards....| I. Te Tt: iy. v. VI. | VII. | Ex. VIL 
caus { 240 | 518 | 488 | 301 | 3806| 180] 66 | 7 
Num bers pees _| 457 | 1,461] 1,548] 1,503| 1,280] 1,051] 439 | 81 
with V.A. 
defective Teen { | 198 | 455 | 332] 262 |) 266, 138 | GL 4 
res 487 | 1,575| 1,491| 1,505| 1,432| 956 | 451 | “42 
—a a. 
Percentage {| Girls ............ TRS haces Ome 2OfOnkr 23"Or beng Ete TE Or = 8°G 
with V.A. 
defective DOVE creer cox tuer 40°7| 28°0 | 22°3 | 17°4 |) 185 | 1474 | 141] 975 
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The percentage of girls with defective visual acuity (V.A.) at 
school ages is greater than that of boys. Dr. Warner in his 
inspection (Report, p. 38) found that in visual affections, as in all 
other respects, girls are less defective than boys, but his observa- 
tions are on noticeable defects, ¢.g., squint, nystagmus, coloboma, 
so that the above results are not incompatible with his. The per- 
centage with defective vision cannot be stated correctly as a 
percentage of a number of school children, as zt diminishes from 
year to year with age, and from class to class as we ascend in the 
school, and will depend chiefly on the age and sex distribution in 
any school. Yetif any one standard be taken, it is found that the 
percentage of defect tends to increase from year to year with age 
in the standard. 

Taking Standard III as most varied in composition, and yet 
not disturbed by the elimination of children to work, the analysis 
of Standard III in September, 1895, and April, 1896, gave 
Diagram IV and the table immediately following it :— 

Diagram IV. 


Per 
Cent. Age 6 ths 8 9. cii:O on oral Lees 1 etme 14. 


50 
40 


30 





Percentage with defective visual acuity at various ages. 


Defective Vision at Various Ages in Standard III, Bradford. 








Ages... qs 8. 9. 10. 1 1 a 12. 18. 
Gin RS nei me Matera anes a AAU ere 
acta 14 601 590 2236 7] 26. sleceBs 
} 
oe 21] Wee iacise i eesems| 28 Sa ae 
dees eae 9 496 73 265 84 a7 a8 
Girls pr.cnt.; — 28°6 30°0 35°0 39°5 46°0 a 
Boys pr.cnt.. — Ig‘ 24°0 20° 26° + "30°o 

Total pr. ent. — 25°0 28°0 27°0 33°0 36°0 — 




















In the other standards similar results occur in percentages of 
defective vision — 
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Nite. emg betray 10. ae 12, 
Standard IIT .......... tre 27°0 33°0 36:0 
2 EVE rs etme} 20°5 22°7 2471 
CEE Le, 18-4 20°4 28-4 
Ke ICTR ec ce ston ees — 12°9 19°0 








So that if the various Standards II, III, &c., be taken to have a mean 
age 8, 9, &c., and the children be divided into groups, younger, who 
have not reached the birthday, and older, who have passed it, we 
get a younger and mentally sharper group in each standard, and 
an older and mentally duller group; and the V.A. of these groups in 
each standard is given in the accompanying table and Diagram V. 


Showing Numbers and Percentages of Boys and Girls and Children with Defective 
Visual Acuity in Standards in Older and Younger Groups. 





Standards ... 

























































































ie IV, Vee] 
Num-]| Per- Per- | Num-| Per- |Num-| Per- | Num- | Per- 
cent- cent- cent- cent- ceut- 
ber. age. age. j ber. | age. ber. age ber. | age. 
r [8 on ae 
Ago below [ OYE ares 20°7 | 306 | '4°°|347| 1°41 956 | 127 
average of 
standard oi 68 55 | 33 
AT) Sa 25°) Se7 | 23°71 bag) 2°74 gag | 13'5 
PB | 90, 107 47 . 
Mise above |. hie (bee. 23°31 506 | 197 |azi | 7544 a62 | 179 
average of 
standard |... | | 2781, | 88) aac] S41... 
11s pe 29°41 495 | 25°© Fang} 21° 397 | 19'S 
= 202 111 112 63 
Totals below age 429 | 47°° 23°31 593 18°7 611 18°3 500 12°6 
236 216 193 SATAY 
ie. BDOVOR:;; Bin | 458 2632 1,001 2151839, 23°2 | Fu9 18°8 
Drageram V. 
Standard 1 TUL Vamee vee, VE 


ve 





Percentage with visual acuity defective in standards. 
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The diagram illustrates the separation in visual acuity of the 
two groups of children as they progress through the standards. 

The sharper children will go as half-timers earlier than others, 
but any attempt at analysis is very difficult. Children cannot go 
to work until they reach the age of 11 years and pass Standard IV. 


Percentages with Defective Visual Acuity, Bradford. 




















Ages... 11. 12. ae Totals. 

Standards] | Half-timers only... | 16:0 16°5 20°7 16-9 
TV to Vil jf asNonihet onlycec see ee bo) PAT) 17°9 19°4 
All standards | All children (.......cc.sce000-- | 19°4 19:0 177 18:5 





or, by standards, we have— 


Percentages, Visual Acuity Defective. 























Standards... | IV. Vv. VI. Vil 
Half timers only ........ 16°6 22°0 16°3 13°6 
Non H sD only orn 23°6 23°3 160 13°3 








The effect of half time exemption, and full time more so, is to 
filter off a number of mentally sharp and visually clear sighted 
children, leaving the duller ones with a larger proportion of 
defective vision behind. By the time these young half-timers 
have got to full time the duller ones come on as half-timers too, 
and by their transference appear to increase the percentage of 
defective vision with age in half-timers and diminish it amongst 
the non half-timers. So that defective vision apparently increases 
with the age of half-timers, but only because it is those kept back 
by defect in brain or eyes who are still half-timers at that age. 


Liye Training by Surroundings. 

When the causes of this defective vision are investigated, 
inspection of the children reveals no marked defects. The pro- 
portion with local defect is small, corneal opacities, cataract, 
nystagmus or other defects are rare. The chief defect is hyperme- 
tropia, but the slightest degrees of this do not account for the 
great amount of simple amblyopia, due possibly merely to want of 
training of the retina, as so commonly seen in the least used eye 
of children who squint badly. 

Taking 29 board schools, calling those nearest the centre of 
the town, town schools, and the 14 farthest from the centre 
“suburban schools,’ about half of the latter are not entirely 
surrounded by streets. The buildings themselves have nothing to 
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choose one from another, if anything the suburban are the worst 
as regards lighting and furniture. The classes of children attend- 
ing them are all artisans, chiefly mill hands’ children. 

The visual acuity in the different standards in the schools 
was :— 


Percentage with Defective Vision in Town and Suburban Schools, Bradford. 


























September, 1895, and April, 1896. Rie Tate Iv. Vv. VI. 

Girls { Town schools ............ 39 36 29 26 18 
niente oe Suburban schools........| 27 22 19 17 15 

roe Town schools) ieee 33 25 19 ay 15 
J ; Suburban schools ....... 25 23 14 12 15 
All children de- J WES 0 6 Re RTS tale 36 30 24 21 16 
POCEIVO c.accscanncs bale meLE DBT eee <A, 26 23 16 15 15 








€ 


and with hyperacute vision, that is vision equal to =a or more, the 


percentages were as follows :— 




















Percentage Hyperacute. DD II. IV. Vis Vals 
PPO WT SCAOOIS sceicittkcscdesscoessess 18 26 34 39 45 
Suburban schools .............060 26 33 44 48 47 





The actual distribution of the children as regards visual acuity 
being given in the table below, which includes all ages 6 to 14. 
(Compare tables on pp. 647-48.) 


Vision of Town and Suburban Children, in their Standards. 































































1 Tees IV. ive Vile 
A\135 161 118 106 50 
“ B| 229 214 182 127 81 
(Raeeumaa 430 426 450 378 291 
| D 139 229 286 280 288 
Girls coe —— Pl teeta carat oC aa 
40 36 31 20 19 
Wetec 87 6g 48 42 25 
(Suburban 249 212 183 141 133 
105 126 149 150 117 
A\121 96 85 76 40 
B| 198 136 116 71 56 
plowns 4.0 |: yaogs 405 433 336 | 251 
D 202 297 438 420 339 
Boys em ae ea ears oe Sar il ee tee 
48 4A, 28 18 17 
: 73 65 35 24. 19 
uburban 221 186 167 120 7 
147 174 235 191 130 
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To make sure that the effects are due to surroundings and not to 
different age distribution, it is necessary to classify them according 
to ages :— 


Distribution of Visual Defects in Town and Suburban Children at different Ages. 


Ages 7. 
A [54 
B| 104 
[ Town coos C 174 
| D 54 
Girls + 
| 16 
2 
(| Suburban | as 
52 
A 44 
pear early 
f Town eeoe 6) 3 195 
Boys 4 
15 
{ | Suburban oe Vi 
65 


























8. 9. 10. 
105 109 108 
161 144, 144 
327 317 303 
134 177 223 
3 33 24 
48 59 43 
202 182 127 
91 136 117 
TT 80 th 
117 99 93 
362 315 308 
171 255 397 
35 28 33 
42 Al 48 
169 170 192 
124 167 240 











174 

















and the percentages presenting defective and hyperacute vision 
are respectively (Diagram V1) :— 










































































Percentages. Ages...) 7. 8. a. LD, | 11. 12. 13. 
eur Cone 35°5 | 31:6 | 286 | 266 | 20:9 | 187 | 22°0 
Nak defective 4 Suburban | 261 | 209 | 196 | 180 | 19:0 | 185 | 20-2 
V.A.  hyper- { Town... ...| 17°2 | 20-9 | 25-4 | 347 | 39°0 | 40°3 | 368 
acute. ......... Suburban | 28°8 | 29:1 | 37-2 |.48°3 | 42°6 | 45°9 | 36°7 
Diacram VI. 
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Percentage at different ages with visual acuity defective. 


Obviously the greater part of this school defective vision 
disappears during school life; it does so at an earlier age amongst 
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boys than amongst girls, and takes a longer time in town than in 
the suburbs. By the time the sixth standard is reached, 7.e., about 
11 years of age, the difference between town and country is 
scarcely noticeable. It is not until after this period that myopia, 
which in many children is undoubtedly partly hereditary, may be 
said to develop as a school effect. 

In the case of board school pupil teachers, a new class, the 
result of the Education Acts, heredity is not likely to be a large 
factor, and although selected by a tendency to mental work, they 
may be taken as representing the least result of studies continued 
beyond school life by the average school child. In filling up 
Form 182 for the Education Department, the refraction of the 
Bradford pupil teachers has been roughly ascertained by testing 
with glasses. For testing the refraction of young people the use 
of atropine is really necessary, and it is scarcely creditable to the 
medical profession that the majority practice this part of their 
duties so little, that the work is commonly left in the hands of 
spectacle sellers or Jewish opticians, who although in an ordinary 
case of presbyopia they do as well as anyone else, yet cause much 
harm in the eye troubles of young people, where functional dis- 
orders of the intrinsic muscles of the eye are frequent, and where 
vision is often temporarily improved by glasses which ultimately 
ageravate the condition. 

Testing with glasses can detect pronounced hypermetropia or 
myopia, but in slight cases judgment is almost guess work. 

Two hundred and ten individuals, chiefly girls, from 15 to 18 
years old, examined on 320 occasions, at least twelve months 
intervening before the same individual was re-examined, gave as 


result :— 
Vision of Pupil Teachers. Bradford. 
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The numbers are rather small to generalise from, the manifest 
hypermetropia remains fairly constant, and the myopia shows 
increase; the amount 21 per cent. agrees fairly with Mr. Priestley 
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Smith’s examinations of pupil teachers in Birmingham, amongst 
whom he found 20 per cent. myopic. 

Although we do not agree with those who think that much 
serious mischief is done by elementary schools, believing that 
home neglect causes very much more than education can, yet 
attention must be called to the troubles from which at least 10 per 
cent. of the school population at its very best suffer, and of which 
the prevention would greatly add to the efficiency of schooling. 


Seats and Desks. 


The question of eye hygiene has led in Germany to much study 
of school seats and desks; the want of technical knowledge is well 
shown in the unintelligent work of this kind turned out by 
English manufacturers. 

It is reasonable to require that a child should sit in school 
to work without any undue strain on any particular set of 
muscles; that it should be properly isolated, well seen, and able to 
‘stand in or out of its place without trouble. For this purpose the 
heights of the children in their foot gear must be known. Foot 
gear for boys increases the height in summer 1 inch in standard I, 
and increases o'2 inch for every standard above that. 

In passing we may note the following Bradford school 
children, with shoes :— 

Bradford School Children with Shoes. 


























Age. 
Heights in Inches at Different Ages. 
ie fs 12. 13. 
293 Halt Fimersce ea eee eee 52-2 55'0 55°7 
124 non half-timers (in same classes 53-0 53:2 55-0 
and SChOGls) sees Set tee cy cue 


Five average artisan schools were taken, and 1,600 children 
measured, the age to months, height to quarter inches, and standards 
noted ona chart. It was found that the various standards could 
be grouped in the middle of the school year as follows :— 


Height Groups in Different Standards (Bradford). 
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This table shows that 95 per cent. of the school children come 
within 24 inches of three selected height groups. 

As regards desks and seats, some inquiries made three years 
ago showed that what were called Bennett pattern American dual 
desks were being” made for the London School Board in the 
following sizes :— 





Description of desk....| No.1. | No. 2. | No. 3. | Kindergarten. 

















ins. ins. ins. ins. 
Bele hitcot sent). aueaictwaretn oe vig 154 133 lls 
if eB OU OOF ia ete notes 294 PARES 233 20 
Seat, desk— vertical difference .... 124 12 10 85 


A positive distance under 2 inches, as fitted 


pan eae distance 4 by the makers in the Leeds schools. 








In the schools where these had been fitted other desks were 
measured, and in several Leeds schools the dimensions were 
excessive, a difference too great, and a distance from 3 to g inches 
positively instead of zero, or 1 to 2 inches negatively. In 
Bradford board schools a uniform seat 162% inches high, positive 
distance 44 inches, and difference 11} inches, was the rule from 
Standard Ito Standard VII until recently, when separate chair 
seats were introduced. As such representative places have desks 
and seats so disproportioned to the users, it may be taken that the 
majority of schools have furniture unsuitable for the children. 

Desks and seats are now being generally made smaller, but 
makers have no definite rules or system to follow, and the 
Code gives no help, it even encourages, by not condemning, the 
insanitary dual desk, which in London possibly has a consider- 
able share in the school effect that Dr. Shirley Murphy has 
demonstrated from notifications of infectious disease. 

The rational system of seats is single chairs; the teacher can 
then walk behind the children if necessary. Taking the measure- 
ments adopted in Bradford, it is found that children can write 
without raising the elbow or twisting the shoulders; the desks 
may be continuous, 14 inches broad, to take book or slate, without 
the possibility of the child tilting it on the edge; the slope should © 
be 12° or 15°, the anterior edge of the seat and posterior edge of 
desk should be in the same vertical plane (distance zero), or even 
overlapping an inch; each seat to be separated, forming a chair on 
a pedestal, and thus each child isolated. The pedestals, smooth 
rounded iron castings, without any beadings or edges for heels or 
toes to play on. 
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The Actual Dimensions Recommended for the Bradford Schools are— 





Infants. Standards. 


Inches. Sizes...} Babies. | Infants.| A, LIandII. |B. III and IV. ©. V and VI. 
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These dimensions suit the children admirably, but in any 
district the sizes required would depend upon the physical 
characteristics of the children. 

The only fault is the want of a reading slope. 

Throughout schools generally the furniture is too large. A 
large class told to sit up on their seats had 85 per cent. of the feet 
dangling off the floor; they either had to sit thus or to perch them- 
selves on the edge of their seats, with their tibie at an angle of 
45 instead of horizontal, tending to strain particular muscles, to 
compress the popliteal arteries, impede the circulation in the legs, 
and get cold feet or cramps. 

When the child leans forward over the distance between the 
seat and desk and raises his elbow to write, the balance is soon out 
of gear, the shoulder girdle at an angle, and the head from its 
weight brought down to rest, till the work being done is injuriously 
near one eye as compared with the other. Recognising the extra- 
ordinary attitude which writing throws most children into, and 
deeming it due to the oblique slope of writing, teachers have 
introduced vertical handwriting, which, however, in some cases has 
developed into a grotesque and illegible mannerism. It should 
meet with condemnation, and in fact handwriting as now practised 
is a barbaric relic, which, were it not sanctioned by custom, could 
not hold its own for a day against stenography in the State 
schools. On the desks of the majority of schools vertical writing 
in its best sense, with the body, head, and eyes symmetrically held, 
is an impossibility ; on seats and desks of the dimensions recom- 
mended it does not require teaching, but follows as a matter of 
course. 

Next in importance to the bad air of non-mechanically venti- 
lated schools, is the fault of bringing work too near the eyes. This 
habit begins in the infant departments. Probably 50 per cent. of 
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infants have vision such that they do not recognise a letter in an 
instant, but go over it and build it up in their minds preparatory 
to recognising 1t; they learn to read standing, the worst position 
adopted in school. They stand with a book in their hands; that 
book should be 10 or 12 inches off their eyes, which means either 
holding it out in their hands, leading to a strain on the flexors of 
the forearms quite impossible to maintain for five minutes, or else 
resting hands on the book, with its lower edge on the chest and 
looking down with bent head on it; they learn to ease muscles 
from the earliest by bringing eyes and work together. But there 
is also as a rule poor ght in infant rooms, and the children 
hypermetropic, and as the diffusion circles make small things 
appear indistinct, the work is brought nearer, the size of the 
images varying inversely as the distance, whilst the brightness 
varies inversely as the square of the distance, the result is that 
they see more clearly, but at the same time have to strain the 
accommodation to see at all, and the strained convergence and 
accommodation often breaks down in squint. To remedy this 
infants should not be allowed to stand to read; all their eye work 
should be done with frames or boards at a distance, the only 
writing permitted should be with chalk on the blackboard, out 
before the class. 


Spurious Result Work. 


Unnecessary strain is thrown on them by the craving for what 
may be termed “spurious result”? work. Copy or drawing books 
ruled in fine squares which the children mechanically fill up with 
patterns are educationally of scanty value, more suitable to be 
sent home at the term end from a private seminary, than to come 
out of a scientifically conducted school. All ruled paper and slates 
must be always and unhesitatingly condemned; they destroy the 
sense of proportion and judgment of distances, which is at a low 
ebb already. Plain paper and slates, better no slates at all, will 
not give immediately such pretty results, but will ultimately 
educate hand and eye to a perfection impossible with a chequered 
copy book. Accurate results must not be expected from young 
children, the fine adjustment of movements required to prick holes 
along a line, as in the employment known as “ embossing,”’ is 
unattainable, and a task which is positively injurious from 
nervous apart from eye strain. In a class of boys (6 years old) 
observed doing this work: at the end of a quarter of an hour 


from starting = were holding their needle holders in forbidden 


positions, they should have had their eyes at least a foot from the 
work, but in the same time, estimating the distance in inches, 
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6 were within 4 inches, 13 between 4 and 6 inches, and only 
1 working at a distance of a foot; some were standing up in their 
places to work, and one had changed to the left band; the whole 
class gave the impression of being under nervous strain. 

With regard to needlework, the Code gives directions that 
‘needlework of too fine a character will be considered a defect.” 
‘hese regulations, and the instructions to inspectors forbidding 
stitches finer than 12 to 24 per inch, are most reasonable. Fine 
stitching is of the nature of spurious result work, mistakes are 
less obvious, and it is scarcely a credit, because a myope can do 
stitching or other fine work better than a normal person, and those 
who can do this fine work best suffer most from doing it. 

School Attendance and Illness—A register should be kept of 
every child not attending school, and the reason of its absence 
noted. Possibly 5 per cent. of the child population are absent 
from school through illness, acute or chronic. Many illnesses are 
spread over years, and do not come under regular medical ob- 
servation: such as chronic spinal diseases, muscular hypertrophy, 
palsies and joint diseases, some functional diseases ; most important 
of which, because in many cases capable of improvement, is lack 
of control of the sphincters of bladder or bowels. Many spoilt or 
nervous children, whom to the parents it seems cruelty to coerce, 
should for their own good be sent to school. We see almost 
hopeless hysteria incapable of treatment whilst in the home 
surroundings, where excuse from school is the only course 
possible, but apart from these are many other cases, which to the 
layman may seem fit for school, but should be kept out of it; most 
important of all the group of children’s ailments, rheumatisin 
in any form, chorea, or even tonsillitis with any suspicion of these 
about it, and if there is any chance of a child being tended 
properly at home it is better there than at school. Others only 
require treatment. Chronic “ weak chests,” which is generally 
another name for the lack of development and catarrhal disposi- 
tion of a child with ‘‘adenoids,” chronic discharges from the ear, 
sore heads, are cases where, unless school attendance is insisted on, 
the disease is too frequently neglected. 

Another, and most important consideration is as to whether 
a child will lose by attending school or whether it will gain any- 
thing by not attending. Many children at school age and in 
attendance present defects in obvious low nutrition, 3°5 per cent. 
according to Warner; others are absent from his inquiry for this 
very reason; so that 4 per cent. may be taken as of low nutrition, 
and they will remain so whether at school or not, so that mere 
chronic ill nutrition of an indefinite nature is no reason for 
keeping a child from school. 
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Of the cases examined in two years by the school doctor where 
illness was alleged as reason for non attendance, the result of the 
report is shown in the table :— 


Children alleged Unfit for School from Ill Health. (Bradford, 1894-95.) 
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Thirty per cent. of boys of 11, but only ten per cent. of girls 
of 11 were excused school. And although girls are in school 
so much more free from defects than boys, yet here they are nearly 
twice the number out of the same population ; as a result of the 
examination, however, practically identical numbers were found to 
be suitably excused from school. 

Many children are kept away on any pretext, because usefal at 
home, the selfishness of parents, or their ignorance standing in the 
way of the child’s education, or even worse, I have been told when 
ordering an Infirmary half-timer out patient with phthisis to be 
kept from school on account of ill health, “No, she shall go to 
‘“ school, if she can’t go to school they will stop her at the mill.’ 
And when a child has been refused exemption for half time on the 
ground of being not “ necessarily’ employed, the. parents some- 
times say if the child cannot go half time, it cannot go at all, and 
promptly send in a medical certificate of ill health. This question 
of medical certificates and school authorities has been the cause of 
some friction. A medical man may, and often does, give a certifi- 
cate in ignorance of collateral circumstances, which, when known, 
entirely destroy the value of his opinion. The question of whether 
a child is fit to attend school is a duty of the education authorities, 
and a medical certificate is a piece of evidence for their use, which 
has to be taken into account with other evidence, and it is no dis- 
respect toa medical man if, after weighing the other evidences, the 
school authority passes over his opinion. For all doubtful cases. 
school boards should take the evidence of a permanently retained 
medical referee, whose opinion would be given, just as in an insur- 
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ance case, possibly in ignorance, but certainly independently of 
any other medical man. 

Most of the weakly and ill nourished children who are kept for 
a time at Lome neither improve in health by staying at home nor” 
deteriorate by school attendance; many of these are supposed to 
be victims of over pressure, which, so far as my experience goes, 18 
not caused by elementary schools, but is a symptom in neurotic 
children. A child who from illness becomes delirious, does not 
now-a-days ‘‘ babble of green fields,” but of his most striking and 
novel experiences out of the home, and that is naturally school and 
its work; such an incident is often referred to as brain fever from 
overwork, when probably it would have been gone through in but 
a slightly different form if the child had never been in a school. 

Another ground for claiming exemption is that the children 
are weakly, and that when they attend school they become ill, 
sometimes feel faint or feel sick in school, generally during a 
reading lesson, and the commonest of all, that they cannot get up 
in the morning, and that they cannot eat any breakfast. Debility, 
late hours of going to bed, and a supper; badly ventilated bed 
rooms, hurried rising in the morning, and rush to school, all enter 
into the complex cause of this definite and very common symptom. 
This is really a home symptom, not a school result. Others of the 
poorer classes, ill fed, ill clothed, verminous and neglected, really 
require the day industrial school; and some chronic cases of 
scrofula, or mere anemia and debility from town life, where a 
proper system of country or convalescent schools seems advisable ; 
where the educational cost might be defrayed by a large area, 
and the actual maintenance by the parents; where selected cases 
might be sent for five or six months or more, and both mental and 
physical health looked after. 
This last seems to be almost an unthought of necessity, 

especially for children in very chronic conditions, and if well 

administered, ought not to be open to abuse. Holiday funds are 
shockingly abused, where absolutely healthy children are sent for 
weeks to the country, to the exclusion of weaklings; for instance, 
I have known a boy with rol. in the school bank sent off for some 
weeks by a charitable holiday fund. 


Feeding of School Children. 


Many children attend school in a state of semi starvation ; 
their circumstances have been investigated by the London Charity 
Organisation Society. The State compels the child to be educated, 
which is impossible without sufficient food. How are the half 
starved children in the public schools to be fed whose parents do 
not or cannot feed them properly at home? Cheap self-supporting 
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meals and penny dinners, have been tried extensively, but 
although in most cases with rent and labour free, the dinners 
were not properly appreciated, and may be said to have been 
failures, a regular attendance of 200 being unattainable, and yet 
necessary to be self-supporting. In supplying cheap dinners at 
less than cost price, the Charity Organisation Society ‘“ recognise 
‘“‘ the immediate good effect upon the children, but think that the 
““ system entails injurious results ” in pauperising the parents, and 
serious moral results to the children, who are tempted to beg, 
borrow, or steal the penny required. Why then should the meals 
not be free? Why should hungry children not be fed at the 
public expense P Such dinners would bring no permanent relief 
to the necessitous poor, the residuum whose earnings sink to the 
lowest living wage; whatever reduces the cost of their family 
ends in reducing their wages. Food is a natural necessity for 
existence, to provide it is the duty of the parent who is the cause 
of that existence; education is an artificial want caused by the 
State, and therefore, to be provided by the State, butit is no part 
of the State duty to relieve parents of their burdens, The 
existence of these half starved children in that condition is due to 
their parents’ faults or to the faults of others, a result of the social 
system ; and apart from the results to the parents, there is the 
same result as in cheap dinners, of morally influencing, in the 
direction of deceit and hypocrisy, the children selected for those 
free meals. In nine cases out of ten taken at random by the 
Charity Organisation Society this was found to be the case. So 
that, “taking all these things into consideration, the committee 
‘“‘ think that there is no advantage to be gained by establishing at 
““ schools a system whether of free or self-supporting dinners.” 

This ill nutrition, as already hinted, is not entirely due to lack 
of feeding; poor, thin, ill nourished children occur in the best 
families, and as members of families with their brothers or sisters 
‘suffering from plethora. 

Warner, while inspecting schools, noted ill nutrition in the 
following percentages of those seen :— 









50,000 Children seen in 1888-91. | 50,000 Children seen in 1892-94. 
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73 per cent. of the ill nourished had also defects in development ;. 
so that ill nourishment must often be due to deep and ancient. 
causes in the individual life history. 

Classification of School Children.—All classes of children should 
now be found in the schools, except those so diseased that school 
attendance is either impossible for them, or harmful to others. 

Children of school age may be grouped thus :— 


I. Children suitable for the ordinary schools ; 

IJ. Children capable of education under special circumstances,. 
but not suitable for ordinary schools ; 

III. Cases to be exempt from schools. 


The differentiation of these groups from a scientific study of 
the mental and physical conditions of childhood has been put on a 
sound basis by the extensive work of Dr. Francis Warner’ in his. 
observations on nervous actions, and subsequent inspection, and 
analysis of the records of 100,000 children in schools. The direct 
outcome of the work has been the attention drawn to the children 
of subnormal mental capacity, the feeble minded. 

In other cases groups one would have supposed to be large, 
have been found to be small, as in the cases with a record of 
epileptic fits, or with obvious ricketty defects. 

The want of legislative protection prevents a medical mar 
examining children in detail without the express sanction of their 
parents, as he thereby renders himself liable to action for assault,. 
so that Dr. Warner conld do no more than inspect without 
handling the children. Limited by such conditions, his method is: 
described in the report (p. 11): “Inspection of the children is: 
“ most conveniently carried on in a large and well lighted room, the 
‘“¢ pupils being drawn up in ranks, a standard at a time, or in groups 
“ of about forty, so that the inspector may view each individual. 
‘¢ It is convenient to fix the child’s eyes by asking each in turn to: 
“ look at an object held up, e.g., a shilling at the end of a pencil. 
‘““The trained observer can read off the physiognomy of the indi-. 
“‘ vidual features and their parts, the facial condition and the eye 
‘“‘ movements, the balance of the head and body, &c., as quickly asa 
“ printed line.” 

The only regrettable thing about -this long series of observ- 
ations is, that whilst the ages were noted of the defective children, 
yet those of the normal children were not recorded, and in trying 
to trace the effects of time on any signs, one has to deal with the 
whole number seen as a standard, and requires the ages of the 
whole number seen for a correct solution. The want of this 


2 See Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, vol. lvi (1893), p. 71, and 
vol. lix (1896), p. 125. 
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record prevents much practically useful knowledge being got from 
the results, because in examining any groups at school ages the 
first factor of importance is the age distribution. Time, measured 
in years or even months, may develop or wreck nervous systems 
at these ages. 7 

By Dr. Warner’s method of dividing the children observed 
into four main classes, into which the defective conditions observed 
may be grouped, and then showing the corelation of the various 
defects, effects can be traced which would elude notice in any 
other way. To make the observations requires an expert observer, 
but for practical purposes such complete experience and training 
is not necessary. Ina well regulated school the worst section of 
a standard will not present more frowning, straining, anxious 
looking faces than the best section of the same standard in a 
badly managed or carelessly taught school. 

It appears possible thus to assess the discipline and order of a 
school, “as to order generally, the grant depending on it, this is the 
“hardest thing we have to assess. It depends on so many nice 
*“ balances and considerations. As a rule, indeed, teachers and 
““ taught are mutual mirrors, and reflect each other; but though a 
“ practical expert can detect at a glance all that is overtly dis- 
“‘ orderly, he cannot on the day of inspection, when all is swept and 
“‘ garnished, and the children are constrained to order by the very, 
“‘ fact of the examination itself, so easily discover, except in the 
“‘ very best schools, where the enthusiasm of the teachers and the 
“‘ vivid interest of the taught speak for themselves, how far the order 
“is of that high character which the Code exacts, and the instruc- 
** tions describe and illustrate.” (Mr. Brodie’s Report, 1896, p. 26.) 

Examination days are now wisely abandoned, but Warner’s 
_methods, even on the most carefully prepared for occasion, would 
be an aid which none could now afford to be ignorant of. The 
result of teaching modified by his ideas would save much waste of 
effort and time. “ Loss of time in schools is a serions matter. 
“Few sights are more beautiful than a really well conducted 
“class. I have seen books apparently collecting themselves, 
“ swiftly and almost with the silence of snow. In such a class it 
‘is delightful to follow the underlying soul of honest methodical 
“‘ teaching, as it is painful to grope after the reverse.” (Mr. Synge’s 
Report, 1892, p. 80.) Such attainments mean well regulated 
nervous systems, which coincide with a relative absence of abnormal 
nerve-signs in the physical observation of the school or class. 


Defective Children. 


With regard to those children kept regularly away from 
school, General Moberley, before the Commission on Blind, &c. 
2x2 
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(22012—22156), said that in London at that time there were 
known to be 20 idiots attending and 435 not attending school ; 
under the head of those under 13 years old and permanently 
disabled were about 3,000, of whom 2,358 were not and 596 were 
attending. There were 14,259 children unaccounted for after all 
deductions from the 605,337 scheduled. Dr. Warner also gave 
evidence (1908/—19101L) as to children capable of being taught, 
yet being kept from school, “such cases as children who occasionally 
““ have slight epileptic fits, perhaps three or four in their lifetime ; 
“ cases of slight chorea; cases of children who suffer from repeated 
“* sick headaches, especially when attending school, and who, upon 
“that ground, are exempted; children whose nervous system is 
“‘ completely exhausted, and appears to have been so for months 
“or years; cases of paralysis, of defective development from 
‘birth; cases of defective development of body, with slight 
‘defect of brain (not idiots); cases of nystagmus; cases of 
“ squinting; cases of myopia; cases of rickets, especially seen 
“about the head with frequent coincident nervous symptonis ; 
*“and cases of diseased heart and lungs; these cases seem to 
“ require an exceptional method of Sa aeatione 

The Commission recommended (p. evi), “ That with regard to 
‘¢ feebleminded children they should be separated from ordinary 
‘‘ scholars in public elementary schools, in order that they may 
‘‘ receive special instruction, and that the attention of school 
‘‘ authorities be specially directed towards this object.” There 
is no doubt that this class of children improves much by educa- 
tion. The imbeciles at Lancaster, according to Shuttleworth’s 
estimate, only show 15 per cent. not improved, whilst 40 per cent. 
benefit to the extent of learning to read and write, and between 
i5 and 20 per cent. can afterwards earn their own living. 

The scheme for the education of the feebleminded is the same 
as for the slightly imbecile. Their physical imperfections must 
be remembered, a large proportion being due to low vitality; this 
low vitality comes out strongly in the comparative death-rates 
which Shuttleworth gives for imbeciles and for general popula- 
tion, nearly in the ratio 4 to 1. 


























Ages. 
Death-Rates. 
5—10. 10—15. 15—20. 
Lmibecies otek nes 50°0 340 45°0 
General population .... 6:0 3°3 48 





Their faulty habits must be gradually eradicated; some few 
are very dirty; their sensibilities are subnormal as a rule, and one 
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of the first methods for improvement is to train the touch; on the 
other hand, with defects of the higher parts of the brain, which 
may take the form either of dulness, generally or in particulars, 
or of wayward moral traits, the sensibility and handwork may be 
especially good. 

Moral training by kindness and a primary differentiation 
between right and wrong, with the doctrine of punishments and 
rewards, gives the best results, but in practice it does not always 
work out sufficiently well for educational purposes. 

Plenty of free playing, unobtrusively supervised, is useful, and 
the teacher will not improbably want emancipation from educa- 
tional instincts developed in accordance with tradition and the 
Code. Speech should be carefully regulated and trained, and 
physical exercises for the first few months set up as the chief 
work of school; then occupations to develop observation and 
sensibility—stick laying, bead threading, paper plaiting. These 
children are as imitative as monkeys, and this can be turned to 
great use in their training. The chief difficulty will be in develop- 
ing self control. To get a dozen to stand in a line, or to sit quietly 
in their seats for a minute may take weeks, so that great patience 
is required. In attempting to impart any ideas the abstract must 
be avoided, and concrete representation employed wherever 
possible. 

The provision of “classes for special instruction” entails a 
slight increase in cost, a special room is required, and a special 
teacher; and then, to form a class of from twelve to twenty but 
not more children, several schools must be grouped, and some of 
the children will possibly have to travel a considerable distance. 

The numbers of these children are difficult to estimate. Prob- 
ably accommodation for 2 per cent. of the registration, excluding 
infants, in any district would not be excessive. The report on 
100,000 (cap. ix, 2) says these cases appear to be not more than 
1 or 14 per cent. of the number seen; but it must be remembered 
that a considerable number would not be in school, being detained 
at home. In Bradford, where most doubtful children are sent to 
school in order that they may get to work soon, the estimate 
formed was 2-per cent. An inspection for other purposes of 
10,759 children had 117 noted as undoubtedly defective in brains 
(Bradford School Board, Eighth Report, p.3); and this repre- 
sents much less than the proportion, as in many of the schools the 
examination of Standard I was omitted. A certain number of 
such children are allowed to drift through school life, fluctuating 
between ‘“‘ Standard 0” and attempts at Standard II. When once 
a child gets out of association with its own years, it seems to lose 
hope and cease to try, but with most defective children they are 
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indifferent from the first where they are in school. Of a group 
collected from neighbouring schools to form a special class, there 
were 1g children, of average age 11'1 years; all had been years at 
school; three aged 10, 8, and 12, did not know the alphabet, one 
aged 13 is noted as “cannot read,” four read two-letter words, 
and the rest were grouped according to their attainments in little 
words of Standard I reader. 

But besides the generally dull there are mentally exceptional, 
many quite suitable for ordinary school provided the teacher knows 
their peculiarities. Almost unique cases are found with most 
bizarre defects. Agraphia, for instance, may be unintelligible to. 
a teacher, especially if it occurs, as in one of my cases, in a boy 
who can do arithmetic well so long as it involves Arabic numerals 
only, but writes gibberish in a neat hand for dictation exercise; a 
boy with word blindness, who can spell the separate letters, is a 
trouble; another who has only since his ninth birthday begun to 
speak intelligently, although understanding all said; another who 
is not imbecile, hears well and is dumb. These are extreme cases, 
but slight cases are also met with, and more frequently faults of 
speech common up to 8 years usually clear up about that age, but 
there are curious defects here too. Some are stone deaf; others 
wanting in ideas of number, although they do other work well; 
a few have no idea of drawing. . It is commonly said that girls as 
a rule cannot do arithmetic, but this is probably the result of faulty 
teaching. 

In the defective class some have musical capabilities, and others 
without literary possibilities will yet show great manual dexterity. 
The capacity for development differs greatly for different mental 
functions in the same child. 

Heredity plays a considerable part in feeblemindedness. 
Parents drifting downward, both parents and children tend to the 
workhouse, and in the Poor Law schools (Poor Law Commissioners’ 
Report, 311) Warner noted 8 per cent. dull, and 2‘1 per cent. as 
requiring special instruction. A certain number also drift into 
industrial schools. Histories come out impressively in individual 
cases. The males of a family as a rule seem most prone to be 
affected. In the family of a special class boy rapidly deteriorating, 
two brothers were still born, three had become insane at the second 
dentition, and the three sisters were healthy. In one special class 
there were three families each contributing three sons to the class, 
and two members of afamily arecommon. A considerable number 
of children in the classes are cousins. There is a small number of 
children illustrated by the case mentioned above, probably with 
syphilitic parentage, who develop cerebral changes, leading to 
mental dulness where previously bright; the change comes about 
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the second dentition, and is very obvious to the parents, who blame 
the schooling for it. From the teachers’ notes it almost appears as 
if a mentally weak mother was commoner than a defective father, 
possibly mental defect is not such a bar to marriage in a woman 
asinaman. Sex seems to have some influence. Warner gives— 


Sex and Feeblemindedness. 





























Period ... | 1888-91. 1892-94. 
Boys. Girls. Boys. Girls. 
Total numbers seen....essereeeee. 26,857 23,143 26,287 23,713 
(77) Tmbeciles .............-sseesseeeee- 30 , md 2 
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_ which makes the numbers practically the same in both sexes, but 
_ the “ Report on 100,000 ” says (p. 57):— 


Sex and Mental Dulness. 
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The experience in the Bradford special classes is that there are 
about four times as many boys as girls showing defects requiring 
special education. 

The age of any particular case is a matter of importance ; unless 
it be without a shadow of doubt, a case is better kept in an infant 
department until the eighth birthday. Many children that might 
be deemed suitable for these classes, at the age of 7, open out won- 
derfully in the next twelve months. Half the children thought by 
the teachers suitable for special classes are not yet 8 years of age. 
The rules which can be invariably applied to schools do not hold 
for individuals. For individuals the first selection is by the 
teacher, who reports dull or backward children, but all much over 
age in their standards should be carefully examined. The tout 
ensemble even in cases where no decided physical defect can be noted 
is of the greatest importance to a trained observer; but most cases 
present poorly formed heads (cranial defect), the anterior half of the 
cranium poor in development and relatively small, frequently 
accompanied by a forehead of almost hemispherical shape, the 
central part being most prominent. The ears are often badly 
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formed, or irregular and without well marked lobes, a highly 
arched palate is very common, large tonsils, adenoids, and chronic 
rhinitis with a gaping mouth, and often coucurrent conjunctivitis: 
or blepharitis make a child look even more stupid thanitis. Con- 
genital cataract or nystagmus is relatively not uncommon. A. 
considerable number also seem to have a laterally curved semi- 
contracted condition of the little fingers. Three out of four will 
not follow a movement of the observer’s hand perfectly with the 
eyes but turn their heads (defective eye movements) ; this, where: 
noted, is a most valuable sign of mental defect. In cases of a low 
type where there is a shuffling gait, slight muscular inco-ordination, 
or tremors, or an attitude with all the joints slightly flexed, there is. 
not generally much doubt, but others who are precocious, whose 
brains perhaps have developed only along one line, and who seem 
to ultimately be most hopeless, are boid, pert, and unabashed, their 
friends think them budding geniuses, and are insulted at any pro- 
posal to send them to a special class; on the other hand an equally 
hopeless group are the inattentive children, who are happy and 
smile inanely all the time, generally also presenting relaxed joints. 

The defects which keep these children back in school do not: 
prevent them working for a livelihood; they frequently go as half- 
timers, but even afterwards when followed up it is found that they 
cannot keep a place. Defects, lack of self control, which in higher 
ranks would be merely peculiarities, or even gain a reputation of 
genius, in the lower may send their possessor to the wall. A 
person who could exist in a village may be lost in a town, and into 
the submerged tenth this elimination drives the feeble minded in 
a ruthless manner, hopeless, unless perchance, drink comes as @ 
friend to end their misery. 

In towns where the material is sufficient, such classes should be: 
established as a State duty, as much as is the ordinary school 
provision by which normal children benefit. 

The treatment of children incapable of acting for themselves: 

is no part of our subject; but there are considerable numbers ; it 
would be difficult to estimate the proportion of defective children 
in rural districts. Some scattered in small numbers in work- 
houses, others simply neglected at home, who would be better 
collected and educated at some centre. At present the accom- 
modation is quite inadequate. The Poor Law Commissioners: 
report seven homes with accommodation for 127 girls, and none 
for boys, as the provision for England. In a case mentioned the 
applicants for admission numbered ten times the vacancies. Such 
children would be even better boarded out, and attending an elemen-- 
tary school than in the Poor Law Schools. (Report 320—333.) 
) They really ought to be collected into small homes or certificated: 
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schools, well staffed, to which contributions could be made as in 
the case of the blind and deaf. 

In the recently established day special classes, many children 
admitted at advanced ages have just begun to benefit when they 
have attained 14 years of age and gone. For all in a class 
for twelve months: before attaining 14, compulsory attendance 
until 16 is attained would be an advantage. 

A special provision of the cost of transport might be made for 
all those who have a considerable distance to travel. 

The State of Massachusetts has found the saving in school 
provision effected, makes it economical to pay the carriage to and 
from. school of pupils over wide distances, and provides better and. 
more specialised instruction. 


Expenditure on Transport of Children in Massachusetts, 1888-95. 
f Report of Commissioner of Education, United States of America, 1894-95, 
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Nothing has been said about special treatment for children: 
with such diseases as ringworm or favus; in day schools it is- 
not necessary. In Poor Law schools it might be advisable at 
times to isolate a number of children and educate them apart from 
the others. The ophthalmia endemic in Metropolitan Poor Law 
schools is a “ home influence”’ which requires vigorous isolation of 
the affected. So far as day schools or board schools are concerned: 
it is a trifling affair. 

Ordinary school teaching as it is conveyed chiefly through the 
eye orearis not available in the case of the two large groups of 
blind and deaf. The education of these classes is provided for 
under the Blind and Deaf Act, 1893. 


The Deaf. 


The deaf form the largest group of the two, and were formerly 
thought to be idiots. During the last five centuries cases have 
been recorded of deaf mutes who have ultimately acquired’ 
the power of speech. Those who become deaf before learning 
to speak are naturally dumb also, they are deaf mutes. Any 
child who bas never heard ordinary speech at a distance 
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of more than two feet will require a special training if it 
is not to remain dumb. In rare cases a child can speak well, and 
with the onset of deafness in the course of a few months loses 
speech. A boy of 6 who could speak well became deaf after mumps, 
and although attending the infant department of a board school, in a 
few months lost the power of speech also. Graham Bell noticed 
that “there are children in our public schools who hear worse 
** than the best cases of deaf mutes in our own institutions. And 
“if we could classify the deafness of the whole population we 
“* should find a complete gradation from perfect hearing down to 
“ no hearing atall.’’ (Commission on Blind and Deaf Report, 291.) 

The statistics of deafness are unsatisfactory; the commis- 
sioners visited the Margate Institution, and reported that 71°3 per 
cent. of the pupils were congenitally deaf, and 28°7 per cent. had 
acquired deafness chiefly before 4 years of age. Of the total 
number 30°5 per cent. were absolutely deaf. The children in the 
school were members of 674 families, in 67 of which there were 
2 or more deaf children. The total numbers of children in these. 
families were 416, and 191 were‘deaf anddumb. In 6 families 
both parents were deaf, and they had 27 children, of whom 
17 were also deat and dumb. 

The zymotics rank next to congenital as the commonest causes 
of deafness in childhood. The American census of 1880, taken 
with great care, gave causes of deafness as— 
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These statistics are scarcely applicable to England, because on 
examining the list of 2,311 cases that have passed through the 
Illinois Institute there are recorded the causes of deafness, in 1,430, 
and of these 341 are definitely given as spinal meningitis, a disease. 
on this scale scarcely known'in England. 

‘“‘ Personal observations and inquiries in regard to the causes of 
‘‘ deafness in Milwaukee have convinced me that the epidemic 
‘“‘ appearance of scarlatina during the winter of 1875-76 is the 
“* cause of the deafness in the majority of cases varying at this 
‘“‘date from 8 to 14 years of age.” (Paul Bidder, Wisconsin 
Schools, 1884, p. 30.) 
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In 76 institutions for deafness the ages at which deafness 
_began is noted as— 


Onset of Deafness. 
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(United States of America, Report of Commissioner, Education, 1889-90. 
~TI—1,646). 
The history given with many children brought to school board 
-deaf classes is that they could hear at first, got as far as speaking 
a few words, and then became deaf; probably the truth is that 
‘they were congenitally deaf, but in early days articulated reflexly 
taa or maa as all children do. Had the parents known to direct 
the child’s attention to their mouths from the very first, it 
possibly would have learned to articulate and lip read as naturally 
.as a hearing child does. 
Deaf mutes at school age are ina condition of ignorance difficult 
to conceive. They must be trained specially either in an institution 
-or a day school. The institution gets them along quickly, but 
institutions of a residential kind, except for epileptics, are under 
Jall circumstances to be avoided for children. The child has every- 
‘thing done for it, it loses the invaluable educational trainings of 
-experience, the necessity for doing which is the mainspring of 
progress. Day classes are the best, with the children living in 
-their own homes, or else collected from a wide district to attend a 
-central school, and boarded out in separate homes. For this 
purpose regulations have been issued, Form 1 (B and D), by the 
Education Department, acting under Sec. 2 (1) of the Act of 1893, 
‘The regulations stipulate that there shall not be more than 2 blind 
-or 2 deaf children, or a deaf and a blind child in the same home at 
‘the same time; no child shall be boarded in a home more thana 
“mile from the school, unless arrangements be made for the transit 
-of the child to and from school by means of a public conveyance. 
Education of the Deaf—The methods of teaching the deaf 
hitherto have tended too much to neglect their general educational 
development, and to train them merely in a means of getting a 
-portion of their livelihood. For children at school age the first is 
‘the chief object in view. 

The easiest way of imparting ideas is by gestures, and out of 
that has developed the sign system: letters of the alphabet being 
rendered by positions of the hand, and abbreviations of sentences, 
or condensed ideas by conventional signs; this constitutes the 
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sign and manual system. As many of the deaf are not absolutely 
deaf, attempts have been frequently made to develop their speech» 
by oral methods used with signs; this constitutes the combined 
system. 

Lastly, there is the method, originating in Spain and France,. 
developed during the past century in Germany, and introduced to 
Hngland about thirty years ago, of replacing the ear by the eye,. 
and thus teaching articulation, the pure oral method. 

The Commission on the Deaf found the numbers being trained: 
in this country to be— 


Sign ard. manual’ yc, esscets ations ores geeuaneeret 1,026 
Combined Systemic cscs. hlcetores eee 545 
Piire oral syste 12. Mk ane 1,563 
Special cases: euvaies.2. pees aden eeiedeeeges aia. 4 
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The sign and manual system is most objectionable in teaching’ 
the deaf to communicate with their deaf fellows, and thus tending 
to separate them into a class apart from the community; the oral 
method makes them one with their hearing fellows, and distributes - 
them amongst the ordinary population. The oral method requires 
the exclusion of all others, it requires greater care at first, and the 
progress is slow, but afterwards rapid and without limit. About: 
one-third more teachers are required than with sign system; oral 
teaching ought not to fail except in those with defective brains. 
(certain hearing aphasics) or eyes. 

The importance of making the deaf part of the general population, 
cannnot be overestimated ; they have a tendency to intermarry, and’ 
heredity is so strong in the production of deaf mutism, that as. 
Graham Bell picturesquely puts it, there is a tendency to form a 
deaf variety of the human race. With one parent a deaf mute,. 
one tenth of the children are deaf, with both parents deaf mutes, 
one third of the children suffer (loc. ctt., 21,528). Hence there- 
must be rigorous discouragement of all that means collecting the 
two sexes of deaf together, and even in day schools they should be- 
taught in separate classes. 


Age for School Attendance. 


The Commission recommended 7 as the age for commencing’ 
attendance. I would recommend as soon as the child can walk to 
school. . 

There is no group in which home influence can do so much to- 
make or mar the school work as the deaf. Ifthe parents to save 
trouble help the child in all ways, feed and clothe, and make signs. 
to it, the child suffers, and its school education is made much. 
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harder. As previously suggested, the natural time for teaching 
articulation would be from 2 to 4. The Sarah Fuller Home in 
Massachusetts only admits children under the age of 5. 

It has been fancifully suggested that the deaf are more prone 
to chest disease through want of full exercise of the lungs, and that 
deficient. oxygenation of the blood leads to chilblains ; these defects 
are due to similar causes common to the deafness. The predispo- 
sition to catarrhal conditions, scrofula, is the same which scarlatina 
lights up in destructive suppuration of the ear. Hospital treat- 
ment of scarlatina from prompt recognition of aural complications 
should ultimately result in diminishing deafness from this cause. 
The same catarrhal conditions Jead to the corneal inflammations so 
common among the deaf, and the eyesight to them being so 
important a pot of yellow ointment should be recommended as 
being as necessary in a deaf school as a filter. 

Corneal inflammations, both superficial and interstitial, are com- 
mon, rhinitis is common, throat and nose defects are associated 
with the acquired defects of the ears; large tonsils occur, and 
adenoid hypertrophies really requiring treatment have been noted 
in about 20 per cent. of the deaf children seen by the writer. 

Children should be admitted to the classes at stated times, once 
or twice a year. A complete medical examination of each one 
should be made and entered in a special case book. The success 
of the oral method depends on the teachers; not more than 8 or 10 
pupils each. Better salaries are required for the teachers of this 
expert work. 

The class rooms must be well lighted on both sides and from 
the top, and provided with circularly arranged desks and seats. 
Boys and girls in separate classes. Plenty of pictures, diagrams, 
and maps. Black boards round three sides of the room, except 
where doors or windows are required, extending between two and 
six feet from the floor. Drawing should be taught to all as a 
preliminary to manual work. There should be extra training of 
their hands; drawing, modelling, and manual work must not be 
omitted. 


The Blind. 


The blind are a less numerous class than the deaf. Census 
returns quoted by the Commissioners put the total number at 
22,832, of whom 1,710 were of ages 5 to 15. It may be taken 
that at the very least 2,000 school children are blind. Many 
of the causes of blindness only come into operation quite late in 
life: metal from lathes, shuttle accidents, and other injuries 
leading to sympathetic ophthalmia ; optic atrophy, and more rarely 
malignant myopia leading to detachment of the retina; in later life 
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glaucoma and cataract are common causes of blindness. The 
Ophthalmological Society estimated that one third of all the 
blindness was due to the purulent ophthalmia in infancy; this of 
course would present a greater percentage at the earlier ages, and 
probably two-thirds of blind school children have suffered from: 
this easily preventable cause. 

In thirty-three public institutions for the blind in America. 
there were due to— 
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[‘‘ Report, Commissioner of Education, 1889-90,” p. 1660. ] 


Much is now being done to prevent the ophthalmia neonatorum,. 
much might also be done to prevent the blindness from infectious: 
ophthalmia which crops up in unhealthy and overcrowded tene-. 
ments; and the opacities and milk spots following the generally 
neglected corneal ulcers. Children actually blind should wear 
gogeles to protect against dust and cold, especially if there is any 
shrinkage of the globe, or any superficial irritation, also to protect 
them from the exceedingly unpleasant habit so many develop of 
picking their sightless eyes. 

Blind children, for educational purposes, are those too blind to: 
be educated in an ordinary school and do the usual work. Before 
the school board classes were instituted they were generally taught 
in institutions, with the result that the institution fending for 
them, they lost self reliance and sunk to a condition of dependency... 
They are best taught in day schools, and as they are awkward 
pupils to teach with large classes, they are best taught in special 
“‘blind classes,” the sexes being separated in the classes. No very 
special training is required in the case of teachers for the blind, 
but as in the case of the deaf, where hearing teachers are necessary, 
so with the blind, sighted teachers should be required. There are 
very able blind teachers, much liked by their pupils, with whom 
they can sympathise, and whose difficulties they have themselves: 
realised; but if employed for teaching it should at least be in 
association with sighted persons. The only special knowledge 
required is acquaintance with the types used. There are several 
kinds, but uniformity is approaching, and the Braille, which is 
more compact, easily read, written with a frame, and also adapted 
for musical notation, is the one now generally taught. These: 
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children readily learn to use a keyed typewriter. A small type- 
writer, with a few symbols in raised blind type, with indiarnbber 
types, is sold very cheaply, and readily learned by them. 

The sensibility of the finger tips of blind people is said to be 
extraordinary, but testing with an anesthesiometer shows that 
there is scarcely any difference from that of sighted persons; it is 
the intellectual appreciation and interpretation of sensation, form, 
and texture gained by practice which they have more than the 
sighted, and it 1s this which can be so well trained in these classes by 
manual work. 

Cold, which affects the cutaneous circulation, also affects the: 
sensibility, so that on a cold day in a badly heated room a blind 
class may not be able to do any literary work ; an even temperature: 
of 62° F. is required. There is a further form of facial sensibility 
noticeable to the blind, probably present in all to some degree, 
which is such that objects above a certain height can be dis- 
tinguished; a blind person by this means may be able to distinguish 
a lamp post, but yet walk against a low gate. 

Physical Training —Both blind and deaf require physical 
exercises regularly carried out, to include regular breathing 
exercise. In the case of the blind ones drill is not sufficient, they 
require a gymnasium training with apparatus, and preferably in 
the company of sighted children, to inspire them with confidence 
and self reliance; they must be kept constantly at work “to 
“‘ prevent the promotion of bad habits in the use of their hands. 
‘‘and other tricks to which they are liable,” as Mr. Sharpe has: 
noticed. 

The blind children require no special educational code; they 
can be expected to do ordinary standard work, and then in later 
years of school life might with advantage be transferred to an 
institution for purely technical industrial training. Loss of eye- 
sight is intellectually not such a deprivation as hearing. Blind 
men have distinguished themselves in every way. We have seen 
a blind Cabinet Minister riding on horseback on one day, and 
stroking a crew on the river on the next. 

As in the case of the deaf, the class rooms for the blind require: 
well lighting from the top and both sides, “‘in order to enable the 
“ teacher to see, in the case of the blind, every change of facial 
“expression, and in order that, in the case of the deaf, the 
‘“‘ teacher and scholars may observe clearly the action of the lips.” 

Unsuitable Cases for Special Schools—There remain a few 
children who are not fitted for any of these classes: children for 
instance with two or more senses defective; fortunately they are- 
very rare. A deaf blind child is only suitable for a blind institu- 
tion, and then, when there is an able brain behind the closed doors,. 
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-as in the celebrated case of Laura Bridgman, education can do 
much. With defective intellect a blind or deaf child is only suit- 
able for an imbecile institution; a deaf one may be the cause of 
much wasted time in a class if the combination of defects is not 
made out by a careful medical examination, and even then it may 
take some months to make a suspicion into certainty. 

The wants and education of these comparatively small classes 
of deprived children have been dealt with at length. The reasons 
for this are well summarised in the report of the Commission, 
eC. 

“The blind, deaf, and dumb, and educable class of imbeciles 
“* form a distinct group, which, if left uneducated, become not 
‘‘ only a burden to themselves but a weighty burden to the State. 
“‘ It is to the interest of the State to educate them so as to dry up 
‘‘ as far as possible the minor streams which ultimately swell the 
‘great torrent of pauperism. The commissioners report such 
“ afflicted ones as generally poor, but not through any fault of 
“ their own; to relieve them liberally, either in early education or 
“ maintenance, is offering no reward to vice, folly, or improvidence.”’ 

Such is a summary of the problem presented by these excep- 
tional children, whose school treatment has been sketched. 

Medical Inspection.—For efficient school oversight, especially 
in the directions in which recent legislation has been tending, 
medical knowledge is required. 

The only general medical inspection of children on a large 
-scale at present carried out is that under the Factory and Work- 
‘shops Act, 1891, sec. 19. Taking the figures for the year ending 
31st October, 1893, we find from the annual report the numbers 
inspected :— 





Young persons : Males 2.2. ,.ctsssedsasescssecseere 133,672 
- “| Memialés ait. setetieretertac te 101,922 
Children scilales 2c nn. terre are ee 29,720 
9 Pemalles.....ssessssessseosssereseeseesscesnoors 28,394 
Dota ienteesse wwottonwes 293,708 





Of these there were rejected 4,464, the reasons given being ;— 
all health 1,383, unclean 129, not provided with necessary papers 
«and other causes 2,952. This gives I in 211 rejected on account 
-of health. If the schools were under proper medical supervision, 
and the children had to be certified from them, there would be 
much increased school attendance, and more numerous rejections 
‘amongst the candidates for the mills. 

Questions are constantly arising which cannot be justly settled 
‘by any but a medically trained observer with experience of school 
work. It may be right in individual cases, as part of the whole 
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school, to test the vision, or hearing capacities, and notify defects 
to the parents in these cases, or in the cases of adenoids or skin 
disease; for school purposes it may be well to say that a child 
must be excused from drill, from drawing, singing, or writing 
as the case may be, but there the school doctor’s duties to the 
individual end. Yet he sees constantly pitiful ignorance or 
prejudice in the parents, causing suffering to their children, 
astigmatic children with headaches because ‘father does not 
“believe in spectacles,” children growing up stunted, poorly 
nourished, deaf, and flat chested from adenoids, because their 
mothers are “‘ agin operations.” 

But apart from individuals, there is a great field for observing 
and recording bare dry facts, which take much time to collect, 
and more to analyse. 

The best example of such work in English schools is 
Dr. Warner’s inspection, work which wants extending in many 
ways. The facts regarding the proper growth of children under 
various conditions, the development of their brains, senses, and 
muscles are not yet understood even imperfectly. 

The effect of town life in destroying or preventing the 
development of reserve powers, as in the defective respiration, 
probably protective in the first instance, but leading to defective 
oxygenation of the blood, low nutrition and stunted growth 
(hypoplasia), are instances of questions locally and generally 
important to the community. 

Requiring in many points technical knowledge possessed only 
in fullness by a thoroughly trained medical observer, such 
knowledge should be at the service of every school board. Abroad 
the school doctor is a regular official. In Paris, for instance, 
since 188] there has heen a school physician to every 20 or 25 
schoolrooms, and now 128 school divisions are each under separate 
school doctors. Since 1887 medical inspection has been obligatory 
in all French schools. 

Various proposals, especially at epidemic times, are made for 
the weekly or even daily medical inspection of all school children, 
but such are preposterous, because of the cost and time to the 
doctor, the interference with school work, and the trifling gain 
to be derived in the special directions required. 

The hygienic study of ordinary school children is only begin- 
ning. The outcry of 1884 about overpressure was without real 
basis, and can only be termed an agitation by unscientific observers. 
But such effects, fatigue of muscle or brain, are capable of com- 
paratively exact study in the school room as well as in the 
psychological laboratory. 

The evil effects of the home, uninfluenced and too often 
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neglected by other agencies, would to some extent be acted on 
by the medical inspector in the school, for good. Morally and 
physically the homes will be improved as the school children are 
accustomed and educated to clean, beautiful and well ordered 
schools, and inspired with an abhorrence of hot foul air and stuffy 
rooms, intolerance of diseased conditions and vermin, and above all 
a sense of powers that require mastery, a confident self control, and 
a feeling of citizenship in this world, beyond which there is no 
other good to be desired by the State from its schools. 
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I.—Miscellaneous applications of the Calculus of Probabilities. 
By Proressor F. Y. Epceworta, M.A., D.C.L. 


Bimevauiism, and Bees, the preponderance of one sex in our 
nurseries and one party in our parliaments, such are the diversified 
subjects to which I attempt to apply the universal laws of Pro- 
bability. 

I. Bimetallism rests partly, not to say mainly,’ on the argument 
that the value of the compound standard is likely to be more stable 
than that of either component; the disturbances proper to each 
metal tending to compensate each other. Common sense approves 
this argument as right in direction ;? but to ascertain its force there 
18 required the Calculus of Probabilities. The scientific test may be 
applied at two stages of the reasoning: (1) to the argument in its 


1 “<T think it may be said of the English bimetallists, at all events, that they 
have always put in the forefront the general stability of prices as their main 
object.’’—Professor Foxwell, in his evidence before the Royal Commission on 
Agricultural Depression. @. 23839. 

2 The only serious objection to the general principle with which I am 
acquainted is the one raised by Mill (Political Economy, book iii, chap. x): that 
with a double standard changes would occur oftener. This objection is not sus- 
tained by the Calculus of Probabilities. Slight variations in the value of money 
are continually occurring (cf. Professor Sidgwick, Political Heconomy, 1st edit., 
book iii, chap. iv, sec. 6, note); observable, say, from year to year, But each yearly 
variation does not constitute an independent observation in the sense generally 
presupposed in the Theory of Errors. As explained below (p. 690), an indepen- 
dent fluctuatio rave, as distinguished from mere ripples—often 
occupies many years. Now if the number of such waves were increased—even 
though 
metallism ; since it sometimes happens in human affairs that one great disturbance 
is preferable to two smaller ones. But whether this is so with respect to the value 
of money need not be inquired, for bimetallism does not tend to increase the 
number of the secular waves, nor yct of the yearly ripples. So cadit questio. 
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abstract purity; (2) account being taken of some concrete circum- 
stances. 

(1.) Let us first imagine an ideal double réservoir*® supplied by 
two sources and not subject to a disturbance of level from any third 
cause. We might suppose a constant efflux equal to the average 
influx from the sources. Let these tributaries vary in amount from 
time to time independently of each other; fed it may be from 
catchment basins subject to quite disparate meteorological con- 
ditions. However, let those conditions agree in this respect, that: 
the range of variation, the degree of irregularity in the supply, is 
the same for both sources. Lastly, let the average amount supplied 
by each source be the same. If now this reservoir—which may be 
supposed of uniform depth—is divided by a watertight partition 
into two halves each fed by a single source, in what degree will 
the level of either single reservoir thus constituted be less stable 
than the level of the total or double reservoir? Or what diminu- 
tion of instability will attend the change from the single to the 
double system ? 

Onc measure is obtained by answering the question: how often 
is the disturbance from the average level in one of the separate 
reservoirs greater than what the disturbance of the total level 
would become on the removal of the partition; in other words, 
what is the probability that on any given occasion the disturbance 
in the level of one separate reservoir would be corrected by the 
communication with the other ? 

It will perhaps be a surprise to some to learn that this proba- 
bility is less than two-thirds, not very much greater than an even 
chance; that the odds in favour of the bimetallic standard diverg- 
ing less from the normal level of prices, in any assigned year or 
period, than the gold standard are, under ideal conditions, less than 
two to one. The evidence of this proposition forms a chain, or 
rather coil, compacted of diverse strands empirical and deductive; 
which I propose to set forth in some detail, partly anticipating 
opposition, and partly by way of introduction to a second more im- 
portant proposition in pari materia. 

There is first the @ priort mathematical argument. If each of 
the independent sources is affected by a multitude of independent 
disturbances, each may be expected, like so many things in rerum 
naturd, to fluctuate in conformity with a species of the general law of 
error. By hypothesis the species—the characteristic expressing the 
degree of finctuation—must be the same for both sources. The 
deviations from the level in the separate reservoirs will comport 
themselves like the errors of observation made by precisely similar 
instruments, or by the same one. ‘The problem is reduced to this: 
what is the probability that any particular observation is better, 
nearer the true value, than the value which is obtained by com- 


3 See Jevons’s Investigations in Currency and Finance, p. 311, and compare 
the masterly statement of the principle by Professor J’oxwell in the evidence 
above referred to. Q. 23838. 

4 See the miscellaneous examples in my paper on “ Methods of Statistics” in 
the jubilee number of the Journal of the Statistical Society (1885). 
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bining that observation with another made under the same 
conditions, that other being taken at random, say the next that 


comes? Theanswer is found to be about 13 


20 

A simple verification is afforded by a class of cases which 
combines in a remarkable degree easily obtained experiences with 
readily perceived reasons. I refer to the group or series which is 
formed by taking digits at random from mathematical or statistical 
tables. Of the ten digits 0, 1,2... 8,9 one will occur as often 
as the other in the long run. If we consider the series as grouped 
about its mean value, viz., 4°5, we can readily obtain, both by 
demonstration and experiment, the probability that any digit 
which we may have taken will not be improved, in the sense of 
being brought nearer 4°5, by combination with another digit 
taken at random. Thus the digit 5 can only be bettered by com- 
bination with 4; the combination of 5 with itself or 3 gives a 
result no better than 5, its combination with any of the remaining 
six digits gives a worse result. Likewise in the case of 6 there 
are only five out of ten possibilities in which the result is improved. 
This reckoning being continued, it will be found that in forty 
out of a hundred cases no advantage would be obtained by taking 
on a second observation. The reader can easily verify this 
proportion by actual trial.® 

A similar result will be obtained if we take at a time two 
random digits instead of one, e.g., 73 or 41. The mean of two 
such numbers will be better than the first alone, when it is nearer 
the general mean of the whole series, viz., 49°5. Thus the mean 
of 73 and 41 is an improvement on 73. It can be proved by an 
a@ priort calculation, and could doubtless be verified by actual 
experiment, that in about 33 out of 100 cases no advantage would 
be obtained by taking on a second observation. 

These instances are indeed not closely analogous to the one 
with which we have to deal; since the series of digits does not 
comply with the law of error. Still it is instructive to note that 


5 The normal law of error prevailing, the probability that the mean of two 
observations (of equal precision) is further from the centre than the first one is, 


may be written 
ea) ea) e) 
‘| e—x* | art | ea | dx. 
TJ] —@ Hs: 3x 


Roughly evaluating this integral with the aid of the tables at the end of 
Demorgan’s Calculus of Probabilities, I find that the required probability is 
greater, but not I think much greater, than :347, = °35 nearly. 

6 The difference between this example and the normal case (where the law of 
error prevails) in respect of the advantage to be derived from composition is not 
so great as appears. For in making a comparison we ought to take account of the 
fact that in the case of the digits, though the mean error is no better 40 times out of 
100, it is worse only 26 times. Of the 0’s, cases in which neither loss nor benefit 
results from averaging, allocating seven to the pluses and seven to the minuses, 
we have thirty-three minuses; a result which agrecs closely with that of the 
preccding section. 
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even where that law does not hold, our proposition is so ovealbe 
verified. 

An empirical proof more germane to our case is afforded by the, 
same class of phenomena. L have collected, aliud agens, some three 
hundred figures, each formed by adding together ten digits taken at. 
random. I now write down the first two hundred of these figures in» 
pairs, as thus :-—43, 59; 26, 553 36, 33; 39, 58; 39, 41, &e.; and I: 
note how often the first member of each pair is better than the 
mean of the two, that is, nearer the mean of the series which is 45. 
Thus, in the first pair above written 43 is nearer 45 than 51, the 
mean of the two; but in the second pair 26 is worse than the 
mean of 26 and 55. Designating the first kind of result by the: 
sign — , the second by + , “I write out the signs for the hundred, 
pairs, beginning thus: — + — + + (corresponding to the five 
pairs written down above). Among these hundred signs I count 
the number of times that minus occurs. That number is 39; in 
close accordance with the theory.’ 

But why should we entploy experiments in alia materid to 
ascertain the behaviour of a compound reservoir, when we can 
have direct experience relating, not indeed to reservoirs them- 
selves, but to the rainfall by which they are fed? The rainfall for, 
several districts aud years being given by Mr. Symons, let us: 
combine the figure for one year and place with the figure for 
another year and place taken at random, and see how often we 
should be advantaged by thus proceeding to a second observation. 
The condition that the fluctuation to which each member of the 
pair is lable should be of the same order,® is hkely to be particu-. 
larly well fulfilled by the figures in Table II of Mr. Symecns’s: 
British Rainfall for 1881, giving the rainfalls for fifty years ins 
nine statious, each rainfall expressed as a percentage of the 
average for the corresponding district.? From this table I have: 
taken fifty pairs of figures at random, now letting my-pencil fall 
casually on any part of the table, now holding a ruler obliquely, 
and copying down the figures which occurred immediately above: 
it. I give, in the aunexed table, the actual figures in the order in 
which ‘they were obtained: 107, 117, 92, 74; &c. Under each pair 
I write the average of the two observations; and I put a + or 
a — before that average, according as the result of combining the. 
first of those two cbservations with the second is, or is not, nearer 
than the first figure by itself to the mean of the whole series, that 
is 100. Thus under 92 and 74, which form the second pair of obser- 
vations, I write 83, being the mean of the two, with a minus sign 
prefixed, because 83 is further from 100 than 92, the first of the 
original observations. 


7 It should be added that there cecurred five 0’s. 
8 See p. 682, par. 2, above. 
® The diagrams given representing the frequency of rainfall given by 
Mr. Symons, show a gencral conformity to the normal law of error. 
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Paivs of Figures, taken at random from Table II of Symons’s “ Br “Uish 


Rainfall for 1881,” and Averages thereof. 





G7 = S1aF 92 74: 95 82 126 95 89 30 
~112 reiggt ss) S85 “HEEL OSS “Pt 80.5 
107. 114 101 86 105 =100 93 97 84 90 
SLO = 9375 + 102°5 + 95 eee ¥ | 
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It will be observed that twenty-one times out of fifty a worse 
result is obtained by proceeding to a second observation. 
A second verification” is afforded by supposing that we had 


begun with the second member of each series. Upon that supposi- 
tion it will be found that fowrteen times out of fifty the level of 
the double reservoir would have been more disturbed than that 
of the single one ; fourteen and a half times, we may say, as there 
occurs one 0, one case in which the compound observation is at 
the same distance from the true mean as the single one. 

Putting together the two results we have, as the observed 
frequency of a worse result being obtained by proceeding to a 
second observation, 35°5 per cent., almost exactly corresponding 
with the calculated probability. 

I have constructed a fresh example from Mr. Symons’s Rainfall 
Tables for 1866-80, which contains the average rainfall for each 
month of fifteen years, and each of some hundreds of stations 
throughout the United Kingdom. I have selected ten stations as 
dispar: ate as possible, Clapton. Common, Penzance, Whitby, &e., 
and for each of them have written down the rainfalls in a. 
particular month for ten not consecutive years—a different month 





10 Tt should be noted that this verification i is not L aplixely independent of the 
other. 
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for each station. From these hundred figures I take pairs at 
random, and observe how often the first figure of the pair is 
improved in the sense of being brought nearer the general mean, 
viz., 2°68 (inches), by combination with a second figure. I take 
as the general mean not that of the hundred selected figures, but 
(as more easily obtained from the book) that of a hundred and 
fifty figures, which include those hundred, viz., the returns for 
the fifteen years at each of the ten places (for a particular month 
at each place). Out of thirty such pairs I find that in eleven cases 
a worse result is obtained by taking on a second observation. 

_ More specific confirmations of our proposition are given by 
Professor Marshall, to the effect that on two occasions, 1809 and 
1816, ‘‘violent as were the fluctuations of prices, when the gold 
price of silver was approximately stationary, they would have been 
still more violent if we had had universal rigid bimetallism.’’” 
Whatever the value of this evidence, it derives confirmation from 
the less specific evidence which we have adduced. The fact which 
Professor Marshall instances is seen to be just what might be 
expected, nothing paradoxical or recherché. The @ priori and a 
postertort evidence confirm each other as usual. The general law 
increases our confidence in accepting the specific observation ; and 
the specific observation increases our confidence in applying the 
general law. 

To resume, the measure of stability which we have so far 
employed gives the following result. Under the most favourable 
circumstances the odds in favour of bimetallism proving of any 
advantage are less than two to one; the probability that it will 
prove disadvantageous is about seven in twenty. 

But this measure is an imperfect one, since we ought to con- 
sider not only the frequency, but also the extent of the advantage 
conferred by duplication. A more accurate measure is afforded 
by comparing the dispersion about the mean of the group which 
is formed by the single observations with the corresponding 
characteristic for the double observations. Now the measure of 
this dispersion is reduced by the communication of reservoirs, or 
composition of observations, in the proportion—not of 2 : 1—but 
of ,\/2:1. For example, having plotted in the order of magnitude 
the hundred rainfalls above given in the order of their occurrence, 
and likewise the fifty figures which are obtained by taking the 
mean of each pair of monthly rainfalls, I find the following contrast 
in the grouping of the two sets. 


| | patie Metal 
| | | | 
Q: qt 0 92 Q: 
In the annexed diagram Q, is the first quartile for the uncom- 
pounded observations, that is, the point below which a quarter and 
above which three-quarters of the group occur. Q, is the second 
quartile, for which these proportions are just reversed. The 
corresponding points for the group of compounds are qi, q@. The 











1 Evidence befcre Royal Commission on Gold and Silver. (@Q. 9696.) 
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figure, drawn to scale, exhibits the huddling together of the 
compound observations. The figures corresponding to the letters 
are as follows :— 


Q, is at 89°5; Q, at 114. q, is at 92°375; gq, at 109. 


Putting O*for the centre of the observations” we have for the 
probable error or deviation—which is proportional to the standard 
deviation,” which is proportional to the modulus''—for the simple 
observations 3(0 Q,+ 0 Q.) = $114 — 895) = 12°25; and for 
the compound observations, 8°312. According to theory the latter 
measure onght to be less than the former in the proportion 
/2:1lor1:°707; and in fact 12°25 x °707 = 8:66, which is not 
further from 768 than might be expected to occur by mere 
chance. 

The same proportion ought to hold between the average 
deviation, or distance from the centre (= 100), for the simple set 
and that for the compound set. Andin fact I find for the former 
the average deviation 14°37,” and for the latter 9°75. The former 
figure is to the latter nearly as 1: ‘7. 

Our second proposition then, the result of a more accurate 
test of stability, is that in the long run the deviations from the 
normal level, whether in the way of appreciation or depreciation 
will be reduced in the proportion 1 : ‘7 by doubling the standard. 
As often as any assigned “ preciation ”’ (Mr. Courtney’s word), e.g., 
20 (or 40), would occur under a monometallic régime, so often—but 
not generally at the same epoch—it may be expected that a 
preciation smaller in the proportion 10: 7, e.g., 14 (or 28) will 
occur under a bimetallic régime. 

This is what happens in the green tree of ideal hypothesis. 
We have now to introduce several concrete circumstances which 
complicate the calculation. 

(2.) We have so far argued as if the normal influx into the 
reservoirs was constant. Let us now suppose a secular increase of 
volume, subject to fluctuations of the level up and down. No 
change in our propositions will be necessitated, if we suppose the 
size of the reservoirs to be proportionately altered. The experi- 
ments with rainfalls above given would not be affected if the area 
of the rain-gauges employed in the different stations were enlarged. 
Similarly, if the producticn of gold and silver increases pari passu 
with that of commodities—in the long run, though not as to each 
particular movement—the fluctuation in the value of the precious 
metals with respect to commodities may be expected to obey the 
two laws above stated. 

The secular increase in the volume of the precious metals 


12 Whether the centre of both sets supposed to be indefinitely prolonged, viz., 
100; or the observed medians, which are for the first group 98, for the second 100. 
18 The measure sancticned by the high authority of Professor Karl Pearson. 

14 The term which I have used in my “ Methods of Statistics” (above 
referred to), > 

18 Theoretically, if the law of error prevails, 14°37 X /m = modulus 
= probable error ~°477. And in fact 14°37 x 1:77... = 12:25 = °477 
nearly. 
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would not prevent the direct verification of those laws by com- 
paring the fluctuation of index numbers under a bimetallic and 
under a monometallic régime, were the conditions for such verifica- 
tion otherwise favourable. But a certain indirect verification of 
the laws, which may be derived from the quantities of the precious 
metal produced from time to time, is rendered more difficult by 
the secular increase of volume. Suppose there were no such 
progress, then the annual production of gold would fluctuate from 
year to year’ about a constant mean; and likewise the annual 
production of silver. Therefore the sum of the gold plus: the gold 

value of the silver (converted at a constant ratio, say 155) w ould 
so fluctuate. By comparing then the deviations of one metal with 
the deviations of the compound, we ought to be able to verify our 
propositions. It is true that the verification would be indirect, 
since the variation in the amount of precious metal produced at 
each period is not identical with the variation in the amount 
thereof which enters into the currency, and the variation in the 
amount which enters into currency at each period is not identical. 
with the variation in the total amount of precious metal in use as 
money. Still, upon the bimetallic axiom that the variations in the 
supply of the two metals are mutually compensatory, we should 
be entitled to expect a verification of the kind which has been 
described.” 

But when there is a secular increase in the quantities prc- 
duced, from what mean are we to measure the deviations? If 
indeed the progress were very slow comparatively with the length 
of the periods at which the successive observations are registered, 
it might be allowed to treat the quantity produced as constant for 
several periods. But such is not the character of the best available- 
statistics, those of Soetbeer. If with him we form the total volume 
in value of the precious metals produced at each period,’* how can 
we test the stability of that bimetallic series as compared with the 
corresponding series for gold alone? All that we are entitled to 
assume, I think, is that the real mean or norm, the amount of 
precious metal which ought to be produced in order to keep 
pace with commodities, is continually progressive. Accordingly, 
whenever the production of precious metal in any period, as com- 
pared with the immediately preceding period, declines, there is 
likely to” be a deviation, or “error,” in defect. According to the 
theory, such errors should be less serious for the compound than 


16 Supposing the yearly fluctuations to be independent of each other. See- 
below. 

17 With respect to the relation between variations in the supply of precious 
metal and variations in the level of prices, the position of Professor Foxwell 
appears particularly just. He agrees with Sir R. Giffen that “there is no reason 
to believe that the Proportion of the production ef [the] two things to cach other 
regulates the price.” (?vidence, @. 2848.) While he presumes that a “joint 
supply of gold and silver will probably be more stable than a supply of either. 
metal separately. (Q. 23838.) 

18 Using a constant ratio, as he has done in his first edition. 

“3 More than an even chance, but by no means certain, especially when the 
decline is slight, as at the period 1861-65, for gold. 
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for the single metal. And indeed we observe that while, out of 
twenty-six periods recorded by Soetbeer gold is thus in decline ten 
times, the bimetallic compound declines only seven times. Silver, 
however, does not present the same contrast with the compound. 
The failure of one of our conditions, that the average amount 
supplied by each source should be the same, appears. to have» 
proved fatal to the verification. However that may be, a complete 
verification is not to be expected from such small numbers ; and 
the numbers of independent trials are smaller even than they: 
seem, owing to a second concrete circumstance, which I proceed to 
introduce. 

We have so far treated each observation as independent of its. 
predecessors. The deviation of the level in the reservoirs (from 
the mean) observed to-day has been supposed independent of the: 
deviation last observed. This might he, if the observations were: 
taken every week, say on Monday, and the vicissitudes of weather: 
are such that after the lapse of a week there is, so to speak, a new 
sample of weather, if (seasonal changes being abstracted) there is. 
no appreciable connection between the raininess of this Monday 
and that of the following one (to one who has lived in Ireland the 
hypothesis does not seem violent). But now let the observations 
be taken every day. The rainfall of Tuesday will not be inde-' 
pendent of Monday’s; rather they will be correlated. If the level 
of the double reservoir is more disturbed than that of either half, 
say No. I, would be, if separate, on a particular day, say a Monday, 
owing to the prevalence of torrents in the region from which 
No. Il is fed, that relation is lhkely still to prevail on the following 
Tuesday. It is not to be expected that a single week’s observa- 
tions should comply with our laws. In the long run, however, 
they will still be fulfilled; but the run as measured by the number 
of observations will have to be much longer. 

An experiment with digits” taken at random may be used as an 
illustration. If mp is es sum of ten such digits, let us form m,, 
not by taking ten fresh digits, but by throwing out the first of the 
original ten, and taking in a new one. Let m, be formed by 
throwing out the second of the original batch of digits and taking 
ina (second ) new one. Andsoon. Tor example :— 


m=1+24+44+14+24+0+44+4+4+6+4+0 == 2A 
m, = 2+44+14+24+04+44+44+6+0+7 = 30 
Ma = 4+14+2+04+4+4+4+4+64+0+7+4+0 = 28 
M\o= 7+0+ &c. = 42 


The digits here operated with weve all obtained random-wise. 
It does “oi seem necessary to write them all out here. Starting 
with a second decade, 29, and similarly varying it, 1 obtain a 
second series, 1%, 2..-.%o. The two series and the series of 
means may be written as follows :— 


20 Sums cof digits ach as I have insisted on p. 684 w ee be more appropri: ae. 
as fulfilling the law of error. 
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m:24, 30, 28, 28, 31, 88, 38, 42, 42, 37; 42. 
n:29, 88, 29, 28, 25, 25, 32, 35, 38, 41; 41, 
m—™ : 265, 815, 28'5, 28, 28, 29, 35, 88°5, 40, 39; 41's, 

The first ten terms of the third series contrasted with those of 
either of the other two series show little tendency to fulfil the laws 
which we have investigated. The norm or general mean being 45 
(the sum of ten digits taken at random), the compound is only four 
times out of ten better than the component in the first series, only 
six times than the component in the second series. The mean 
deviation for the compound is 12°6; for the first component 11:7, 
for the second component 13°5.”! 

It would be otherwise if we considered the two series formed 
by taking the first, eleventh, twenty-first ... terms of each of the 
two given series. Each of these partial series consists of independent 
observations, and therefore may be expected to fulfil our laws. 
The same may be said of the two partial series formed by taking 
the second, twelfth, &c., terms in each of the given series, and so 
on. But, if it is true of each of these partial series that the com- 
pound is in the long run about seven times in twenty further from 
the general mean than one component, and that the probable error 
(mean deviation, modulus, &c.) is for the compound about °7 what 
it is for the component, then those propositions must be true of 
the sum of the partial series, that is, for the original series, 
provided we go on long enough. 

It is important to notice that the complete renovation which in 
our ilustration is effected in the course of ten observations, need 
not have the same period in both series, nor indeed a regular 
period in either series. 

Altogether the two concrete circumstances which have been 
introduced impair, not the probability of the abstract laws being 
fulfilled in the long run, but the possibility of their being verified 
by statistics at present available. 

It is otherwise with the next correction. So far we have 
supposed the level of the reservoirs to be disturbed only by the 
variations in the supply from the two sources. But the level of 
the reservoirs depends not only on the volume of the tributary 
streams, but-also on the tides of credit. How are we to compare 
the magnitude of these two kinds of disturbance? Hear the 
weighty judgment of Professor Marshall :— 





21 The long wave of change which it takes ten small variations to complete is 
for a part at least of the period almost as steep as either of the component waves. 
But the ripples of the compound wave would no doubt be gentler; as might be 
shown by determining the rise both for the component and the compound series 
of figures by some such method as I have stated in my paper on “ Progressive 
Means” in the Journal of the Royal Statistical Society for 1886, and then 
calculating the fluctuation, upon the analogy of the ordinary method for calculating 
it, by taking the difference between each actual observation and the mean from 
which it may be regarded as an accidental deviation: in the notation of the paper 


referred to, c? = 28 («, —(e+ rw) PP (2n + 1). As to the monetary 
interest of this concerticn, see below, note 28. 
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‘“*T accept the common doctrine that prices generally rise, other 
things being equal, in proportion to the volume of metals which 
are used as currency. I think that changes in the other things 
which are taken as equal are very often, perhaps generally, more 
important than the changes in the volume of the precious metals.” 
(Evidence before the Royal Commission on Gold and Silver, 
Q. 9629, first sentence ; cf. last sentence.) 

“What I said before as to the importance of watching changes 
in the methods of business at least as carefully as changes in 
the supplies of the precious metals, had for its object to lead up 
to this, that I do not consider that the main causes of fluctuations 
of prices have been fluctuations in the supplies of the precious 
metals. I believe that changes in the methods of business, or as 
we may say changes in the commercial environment, have much 
greater effect in disturbing prices than changes in these supplies of 
the precious metals.” (Ibid. 9696.) 

If we make the moderate assumption that the fluctuations 
pertaining to the two kinds of disturbances—the metallic and the 
fiduciary, or more generally the non-metallic’—are equal, the 
principal question then becomes, how much is the total disturbance 
reduced by that reduction of the metallic fluctuation which is con- 
sequent on the communication of reservoirs? The answer supplied 
to this question by the Calculus of Probabilities is that the measure 
of deviation will be reduced in the ratio of 1:87, or by 13 per 
cent. That is all the advantage in respect of stability that we 
can ascribe to bimetallism upon the suppositions so far made. 
This statement depends only on the comparative intensity of the 
fiduciary fluctuation. It does not depend on the relative length of 
the waves which are superposed.” The credit waves may be much 
shorter, or much longer, than the monetary ones. 

To such an extent is our second and more important conclusion 
made worse by the concrete circumstance which we have just 
introduced. The modification of the preliminary proposition is 
less easily ascertained, and I have not taken the trouble of per- 
forming a numerical calculation. But it is demonstrable that the 
modification is considerable; that the odds in favour of bimetal- 
lism proving advantageous at any specified epoch, which were less 
than 2 to 1 on the ideal hypothesis of a metallic currency, will be 
very much less in the actual régime of credit. 

The following empirical proof will appeal more forcibly than 
mathematical calculations to some readers. KReferring to the 
table of random rainfalls given at p. 685, let us take one 
observation to represent the element of credit,* and another 
observation to represent the element of metallic money; and let 
us compare in respect of stability the cases in which that second 
element is single or compound. Thus let 92, the third observation 
in the table, stand for credit, and let us combine it first with 


22 Due to changes in methods of business, ‘the commercial environment.”’— 
Marshall, loc. cié. 

23 See akove, p. 690, par. 3. 

24 Using the term as short for the “commercial environment.” See note 22. 
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117, the observation which comes second in the table, and next 
with 112, the mean of 117 and 107, the first observation in the 
table. The combination of the credit and metal elements gives 
us in the first case 104°5, in the second case 102, that is a better 
‘value in the second case. Again, let 74, the fourth observation, 
stand for credit, and let it be combined now with 95, the fifth 
observation, now with 88'5 the mean of the fifth and sixth. The 
combination of credit and metal gives us in. the first case 84°5, in 
the second case 81°25, that is a better value in the first case. 
Observing that three pairs of the observations in the table thus 
afford two trials of the sort now required, we may obtain from the 
fifty pairs thirty-three independent trials. Proceeding thus, I find 
that out of thirty-three trials the bimetallic compound proves 
advantageous eighteen times, and thirteen times detrimental! | 

The rationale is similar, the weight is less, of the correction 
next to be introduced. We have so far assumed that the disturb- 
ances in the supply of the two metals are independent ; but @ priori 
it seems probable that improvements in the arts of mining tend to 
augment both kinds of production simultaneously ;” and, in fact, 
the comparative prices tabulated by Soetbeer showing a remarkable 
decline in the price of Berqwerks-produkte as a whole during recent 
years—a decline greater than in the case of other classes of pro- 
‘ducts—seem to point toa common cause of fall. I have been unable 
to find more direct evidence of interdependence from the statistics 
of the production of the precious metals. Outof twenty-six periods 
recorded by Soetbeer, ten show a decline of gold, six of silver. 
If the two phenomena were quite independent we might expect the 
proportion of periods for which both kinds of production declined 
to be 2 x a that is, the total number out of twenty-six to be 
either two or three. In fact there are three. 

To take another test, the growth in the quinquennial production 
of gold (or that for a longer period), according to Soetbeer’s 
‘statistics, changes the sign from positive to negative five times, 
and from negative to positive five times. The corresponding 
changes of sign for silver each way are three. The number of 
coincident changes which might be expected if the phenomenon 
5X3 

26 

Altogether it would seem that some, but only a small, dete- 
rioration of our conclusions is to be attributed to the circumstance 
which has been considered. 

Much the same may be said about the next correction. We 
have so far assumed that the volume of liquid in the component 
reservoirs, the total value of gold and that of silver in a metallic 
world, is and will continue, equal. But even admitting that this 
condition is fulfilled now, there seems no reason why it should 
continue to be fulfilled. The effect of its relaxation would be 
somewhat to aggravate the instability of the bimetallic com- 





were independent is twice ; the actual number is three. 


25 See the interview with Mr. McArthur, the inventor of the cyanide process, 
in the Heonomic Journal for March, 1897. This high authority allows some, but 
not much, interdependence between the production of gold and that of silver. 
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pound. But it is to be remarked that however much the condition 
may be relaxed there would still accrue some advantage from the 
amaleamation. Suppose that of the total volume of bimetallic 
money two-thirds consisted of gold, and only one-third of silver, 
Then if the influence of credit be at first abstracted, the measure 
of instability pertaining to the bimetallic standard will be increased 
from °707 as at first stated, to 745: But if allowance is made for 
the influence of credit, the inequality of volumes will be much less 
operative: the measure of deviation will be raised from ‘87 to °88. 

Such is the modification of our fundamental proposition. With 
regard to the preliminary proposition, the odds in favour of the 
metal which is more prevalent in the bimetallic world will be 
increased. Thus, if there should be an inundation of silver 
expelling a large proportion of gold from circulation, the chance 
at any assigned epoch that bimetallism will be more stable than 
what gold monometallism would have been, will be diminished. 

Let us next consider what correction is required with respect 
to the assumption that the gold and silver monometallism standards 
are equally stable in value. Hvidence has been adduced by eminent 
bimetallists” in favour of the greater stability of silver. Professor 
Marshall however has reached an opposite conclusion; and the 
authority of Professor Marshall is supported by that of Jevons. 

It may be observed that some of the evidence relates to the 
great waves, and some to the mere ripples. But query if the 
stability of the ripples much concerns us. If the level of general 
prices has declined by 30 per cent., for instance, in the period 
1885-92, as compared by Mr. Sauerbeck with 1887-8 , it does not 
matter whether the index numbers for the particular years are 
almost identical as for 1889, 1890, 1891, nearly 72, or whether 
superimposed upon the immense wave of depression, there is a 
little ripple of disturbance as marked in the index numbers for 
1886, 1887, 1888, viz., 69, 68, 70, respectively. As Professor 
Sidgwick has said, ‘‘an increase in the number of slight fluctua- 
tions seems to me quite unimportant, as such changes do not 
produce in a sensible degree the evils of loss or uncertainty.’’*” 

It may be admitted that the preponderance of evidence on 
either side is not very decisive.* ‘his datum being so doubtful, 


26 See in particular Prof. Foxwell, Royal Agricultural Commission, Q. 23, 838. 

27 Political Economy, book iii, chap. iv, sec. 6, first edit. 

*8 The eviderce may relate either to long waves or to ripples. Thus the 
bimetallist contention that while gold prices have fallen considerably during recent 
years, silver prices have not varied seriously, relates to waves, or rather to one 
wave. Professor Marshall presumably refers to ripples when he says (Q. 9700) : 
«When I examine closely the figures from the year 1873 to the present period 
I find no such parallelism as at first suggested.” (Cf. Q. 9985.) But the 
‘fluctuation considered by him at Q. 9882 is presumably secular. 

The very able writer of the note on the “Stability of Prices” in the Yale 
Review for May, 1897, adduces some evidence that the ripple of value for gold 
monometallism since 1873 is more unstable than the bimetallic ripple before 1873. 
The evidence is somewhat weakened, as the author points out, by the occurrence 
of a “variation” as distinguished from an “ oscillation”’ in the value of gold—in 
our terms a wave, as distinguished from a ripple. The proper way of separating 
the ripple from the wave is presumably that which has been indicated at note 21. 
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the best that the Calculus can do is to point out that the matter is 
not so important as it might seem. On the one hand, even if the 
stability of silver were enormously greater than that of gold, the 
advantage of bimetallism over gold monometallism would not be 
considerably increased by that circumstance. Suppose the in- 
stability of gold (as measured by the average deviation of the 
corresponding index-numbers from the mean or norm) were twice 
as great of silver. Yet, upon the assumptions above made, the 
measure of deviation for the bimetallic standard would be reduced 
from 0°87 (of the measure pertaining to gold monometallism) only 
to o*81. Suppose the instability ef gold were infinitely greater 
than that of silver, the latter being perfectly stable. Yet the 
measure of deviation would be reduced only to 0°79. On the other 
hand, even if the instability of silver be considerably greater than 
that of gold—in fact, up to the point at which the instahility (as 
measured by the “ modulus,” or “‘standard deviation”) of silver is 
4/3 times, or nearly twice, as great as that of gold—some advantage 
would accrue to gold from the amalgamation. 

The greater the relative instability of silver the less the odds 
in favour of bimetallism at any assigned epoch being more stable 
than gold monometallism. 

Looking back at the last three corrections, I think it would be 
a moderate estimate to add on account of them about 0°03 to the 
0°87 which we had before found as the factor whereby the 
“ preciation ” incident to monometallism is reduced by the adop- 
tion of bimetallism. Or might the conclusion be thus expressed 
more safely ? Whereas upon an ideal supposition the instability of 
the monometallic standard would be reduced by the establishment 


of the bimetallic in the proportion of ,/2:1, or by some 
30 per cent., this reduction is reduced to some 10 per cent. when 
account is taken of all concrete circumstances, the fluctuations of 
credit, the interdependence in the production of gold, the probable 
inequality for considerable periods of the quantities of gold and silver 
money, and the possibly greater fluctuation in the value of silver. 
One more circumstance—I hesitate to call it concrete, so specu- 
lative is its character—remains to be considered. We have so far 
defined the mean or norm from which deviations of a standard are 
to be measured by reference to an index number based on the 
prices of commodities. The standard would be perfectly stable, it 
has been assumed, if that index number were from period to 
period 100; it is more unstable according as the fluctuation of the 
series of such index numbers is greater. But a large body of 
expert opinion might be adduced in favour of the principle that 
the ideal level of currency is defined by the condition, not that a 
pound procures the same quantity of commodities, but that the 
same quantity of effort and sacrifice is required to produce a 
pound.** Upon this view the disturbances in the value of gold 


29 See the section on “the Labour Standard” at the end of my memorandum 
on ‘‘ Variations in the Value of Money” in the Report of the British Association 
for 1889, and compare my “ Recent Writings on Index Numbers ” in the Economic 
Journal for March, 1894. 
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and silver could no longer be regarded as independent fluctuations 
about a fixed mean, say the average quantity of commodities 
initially or normally purchaseable for a unit of money. Rather the 
disturbances proper to gold and silver are now to be regarded 
as superposed on the fluctuation, or constant increase, of an 
average which was before regarded as constant, namely, a normal 
quantity of commodities. Upon this view the correction effected 
by averaging the disturbances proper to gold and silver would 
not be so great as when the norm is defined by the index number 
based on the prices of commodities.” 

A similar “constant error,’ reducing the advantage of 
bimetallic combination, might be formed by the tendency of com- 
modities to increase faster than metallic money—a view which has 
been entertained both in bimetallic and monometallic circles; or 
if, as I have contended, the tendency is in the opposite direction.” 

It is impossible to assign a numerical value to the corrections 
under this last head ; but they may well avail to render the effect 
of bimetallism so small as to be incapable of measurement— 
' falling within the margin of probable error which attaches to 
jndex numbers, say some 6 or 7 per cent. 

To sum up. Suppose that international bimetallism could be 
got to work, having surmounted all the dangers which threaten its 
infancy, the scramble for gold, the inundation of silver, the evasion 
of business men ‘“‘ contracting out” of the bimetallic money, and 
other risks which it is not within the province of the Calculus to 
evaluate, then the advantage in the way of stability of value to 
be expected from bimetallism would be of the following description. 
It would not necessarily, nor even very probably, be reaped at once. 
‘The proximate effect of the reform might be to aggravate the evils 
complained of; supposing of course that the “ratio” between gold 
and silver is fixed not with the view of producing a temporary 
inflation, for instance at present at 154, but, asclaimed by scientific 
bimetallists, with the view of securing stability under future 
disturbances, say the present market ratio.” If that ratio is 
adopted, it is a quite possible event—the odds against it are much 
less than two to one*—that when the next wave of monetary 
disturbance supervenes, the operation of bimetallism may he to 
ageravate not to alleviate the monetary malaise. A generation, 
two generations, may pass away before the advantages of the 
reform begin to be realised. But let the reformers only persevere, 


30 A similar, though probably less serious, modification of our estimates is 
required so often as any other kind of index number than the one which is based 
on the prices of commodities is taken as the ideal. 

31 See “Thoughts on Monetary Reform,” sec. ii, Heonomie Journal, 1895. 

82 Hig., by Mr. Leonard Courtney.—Wineteenth Century, April, 1893. The 
statement on the text about the next wave of disturbance remains true, even if 
some other ratio is adopted. 

33 Above, p. 691. It may be observed that the statistics of our ideal reservoir 
4p. 685) start with three minuses, that is, for the first three trials the bimetallic 
amalgamation causes detriment. In the monetary world a “trial,” a complete 
-wave (above, p. 689), seems often to occupy a quarter of a century. A sequence 
of four minuses is not unprecedented, even in the ideal system. 
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and in the long run there will undoubtedly be realised upon an 
average of centuries a reduction of those deviations from the 
ideally best level of prices which from time to time are liable to 
occur. If once a century, with the uncorrected standard, men 
suffered an appreciation of 40 per cent. once a century, though not 
in the same years, with the corrected standard they might expect: 
to suffer an appreciation of say only 38 per cent. 

That is assuming the proportion in which ‘ preciation”’ is: 
reduced by bimetallism to be (1:) ‘9. This assumption appears. 
moderate in the light of the preceding discussion. It is mathe- 
matically certain that the factor is at least 7. It is practically 
certain that the figure is raised considerably above that ideal limit- 
by several concrete circumstances making for a rise. Upon 
speculative principles, which are very tenable, the factor may well 
exceed 0'9. 

This reasoning is not directed against the second great prop of 
bimetallism, the advantage of establishing a par of international 
exchange. These advantages are to be estimated by political . 
economy in the light of ordinary statistics rather than by the 
Calculus of Probabilities. However, one of the theorems above 
employed may have some bearing on this part of the subject. So 
far as the fluctuations in the exchanges due to the variations in: 
the supply of bulls are commensurate with those due to the varia- 
tions in the relative value of the precious metals, the connection of 
the latter disturbance will not confer so much advantage as might. 
be supposed. Suppose the two kinds of fluctuation to be equal 
(and independent). The cessation of the latter will not reduce: 
the instability by a half, but only in the ratio /2:1. Ibis to be 
considered moreover that much of the evil ascribed to variation 
in the relative values of moneys at different places is traceable to- 
variation in the value of money in relation to commodities at:- 
different times. The detriment accruing to the manufacturer in 
gold using countries from the appreciation of the standard while: 
debts and other outgoings remained fixed, is said to be aggravated 
by the circumstance that his rivals in silver using countries are 
not similarly weighted. This argument, however right in direction,. 
Joses in force if it is true, as maintained in the preceding para-. 
graphs, that the correction of the fluctuations in the value of 
money from time to time which is to be expected from bimetallism. 
is less important than has been generally supposed. 

(II.) From these contentious themes it is a relief to turn to an 
industry which has not been perplexed by economic controversy. 
The busy bee goes through her round of operations with a regu- 
larity which affords an interesting study in statistics, It is not, 
indeed, quite true that ‘“‘she gathers honey all the day.” She 
spends a part of each shining hour not in gathering, but in seek- 
ing, and carrying, and storing, the precions fluid. Some methods. 
‘of ascertaining the duration of these operations have been given 
by me in a former paper referring to wasps. The easiest method 
of measuring the mean periodic time of an excursion or voyage, it 
may be remembered, was as follows: Observe the times of the 
s exits last before nightfall, and also the times of the last ” en- 
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trances, n being large; the difference between the sum of the 
latter set of observations and the sum of the former set divided. 
by n gives the average duration of a voyage at eventide. 

I have applied this method to a nest of bumble bees of the 
species Bombus Hortorum in a garden appertaining to a house in 
Norham Gardens, Oxford. Their exits and their entrances were 
observed by me on the evening of 29th June, 1897, from 6.25 p.m. 
up to 8.41 p.m., when the last entrance occurred. During that 
period there were in all 166 exits; the last 166 entrances occurred 
after 7.1 p.m. The sum of the times of entrance, reckoned in 
minutes from 6.20 as zero, proves to be 13,002. The corresponding’ 
sum of times of exit proves to be 7,511. Whence, for the mean 
duration of a voyage, we have (13,002 — 7,511) + 166 = 33. 

The worth of this average is shown by the fact that (almost) 
the same result continues to be obtained while the number of 
-observations is varied. The mean time calculated from the last 
100 observations is still 33. Calculated from the last 70 observa- 
tions it is still 83. Calculated from the last 50 it is 82. 

A further verification is afforded by the fact that the interval 
between the moment when the first.f the 166 exits occurred 
by 6.25, and the moment when according to our hypothesis the 
bees who went out at that moment should (on an average) have 
returned, the moment at which the first of the final 166 entrances 
occurred, viz., 7.1, was 86 minutes. Similar confirmations are 
afforded by the batches of 100, 70, and 50 observations. 

To test and extend the generalisation, I made a summary 
observation on the same nest on a subsequent evening, that of 
2nd July. Beginning at 7.15, I observed in all 52 exits. The 
sums of the times of the last 52 entrances reckoned from 7.15 as 
zero was 2,783, the corresponding sum of the times of exits 
was 1,304 (2,783 — 1,304) +52 = 30 (mearly). The first of the 
final 52 entrances occurred 35 minutes after the final 52 exits. 

It would be interesting to determine for wild bees, as I have 
done for wasps, whether the midday voyages are on the average 
longer than the evening ones. The possibility of such a calcula- 
tion is deducible from the statistics just referred to. From the 
time when I began to observe on the evening of 29th June, viz., 
6.25 p.m., up to the time of closing, there occurred 282 entrances. 
Now since the last 166 of these, which occurred between 6.25 p.m. 
and closing time, correspond to the last 166 entrances, which 
occurred after 7.1 p.m., it follows that the 66 entrances between 
6.25 p.m. and 7.1 p.m. correspond to exits before that epoch ; 
had the gates been closed at 8.25 there would have been excluded 
just 66 bees. Also at that period there was a steady flow of 
I'9 per minute; 70 exits and 65 exits having occurred in the 
36 minutes from 6.25 to 7.4 pm. Accordingly by the now 
‘familiar formula we have for the duration of an average voyage 
66 +1:9=34; fairly well corresponding with the result obtained 
by another method. The method of exclusion then is applicable ; 
but unfortunately my leisure has not yet coincided with an 
occasion in which the flow of bees has been sufficiently large to 
warrant the applcation of this method. 

222 
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I have applied the evening method three times to honey-bees 
(apis mellifica). Ata hive in North End, Hampstead, on the 
18th July, I found for the mean time of a voyage 11 minutes, a 
result| based on 125 observations of exit (and entrance). Cal- 
culated from the last 70 observations, the time was 9°5 minutes; 
calculated from the last 50 observations, it was 9 minutes. Fora 
colony of honey-bees in the roof of the Rectory at Winchfield, I 
found, Ist July, from 186 observations, 8 minutes as the mean 
duration of a voyage ;. from the last 100 of these observations, 
7 minutes. Hrom‘observations on the same colony, 5th August, 
consisting of 47 exits (and 47 entrances), I found 10 minutes for 
the mean duration of a voyage. 

The inference seems to be inevitable that the evening voyage 
of the honey-bee is considerably shorter than tlfat of the bumble,” 
and even somewhat shorter than that of the wasp.” 

Some doubt, however, on the numerical precision of the infer- 
ence is excited by an observation which 1 made on the same 
colony on the morning of 9th August. Between 4.30 a.m. and 
5.30 .a.m there occurred 25 entrances, but only 15 exits. It looks 
as if some few of the bees who went out on the previous evening 
did not come home till morning.” 

Ascending in the order of “creation, I wall take my next study 
from the vital statistics of man. 


(To be continued.) 


II.—On the Calculation of the Average Square, Cube, Sc., of a large 
number of Magnitudes. By W. ¥. Suepparp, M.A., LL.M. 


i 


Suppose that a number of measurements are taken to the 
nearest multiple of a particular unit, thus :— 


Chest Measurements, to the nearest inch, of 5,732 Scotch Soldiers.* 


Inches. Number. Inches. Number. 
BB ce savdssvbontasesannansiatenes 3 AA), chasans paseivga-ascdecastaecle 935 
DAs ides estes abaiesn edeeennes ates 19 w VANCE Bees oc Rp 64.6 
30) ware cscuepeatnner an terer aswel 81 AD ete tccrheds wo pecsuekrs 313 
DO ar Geert percents 189 AS SA sae esteaceee teenies es 168 
BT tative csi tidessienanedss 409 AD cei Acererehsositepan Maen esos 50 
BS .babsechesscaepeanatseMlaed, 753 MD U5 coo, Ra eee eas orn dees 18 
BO ur scdnaicenctoraa tates 1,062 Le Fas tak ses ins sat naan sees 3 
QO. Se ccaus forse ah cr dntes 1,082 Bin Matas 3 Ries candihenicask I 


Let X denote the true average chest measurement of these 
5,732 men. ‘Then the data do not enable us to measure X exactly. 
lf we obtain a rough value by taking each man’s measurement as 
equal to the nearest multiple of an inch, and calculating the average 
on this assumption, we know that this rough average is within 


34 Above, p. 697. 

35 Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, 1896, pp. 370—81. 
36 Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, 1896, p. 378. 

37 Kdinburgh Medical Journal, vol. xiii. 
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4 inch of X. But this is not close enough for some purposes. If 
M is the most probable value of the average as given by the data, 
the theory of error shows®* that the ‘ probable error” due to 
taking M as the true average is ‘003 inch; in other words, it is 
an even chance that X hes between M — ‘003 inch and M + ‘003 
inch. Moreover, X is not wanted for its own sake. The data are | 
regarded as constituting a random selection from an indefinitely 
great “community,” and what we really require is the average 
chest measurement for this unknown community. If # is this 
unknown average, then X, if we could find it, would be the most 
probable value of x Since we cannot find X, we have to take M 
as the most probable value of « The theory of error shows (by 
a well-known formula) that the “probable error’? involved in 
doing this is ‘or8 inch; 7.e., it isan even chance that a lies between 
M.—-‘o18inch and M + ‘o18 inch. Hence it is of some importance 
to be able to calculate M within at most ‘o18 inch of its true value. 

This, in the particular case, is easily done. In the first place, 
the data indicate that the figure of frequency in the complete 
community is continuous; and, in the second place, the increments 
which determine the successive classes are of a constant value 
(1 inch). Hence the Huler-Maclaurin formula—better known to 
actuaries as Woolhouse’s formula—shows that M can be found by 
taking each man’s measurement as equal to the nearest multiple 
of an inch, and adding certain terms, which depend on the 
‘‘ differences.” Moreover, the figure of frequency in the present 
case tapers off gradually in both directions, and therefore these 
additional terms are negligible.” It follows that the most probable 
value of the average is practically the same as the ‘‘ rough value”’ 
mentioned above. 

This can be tested by exhibiting the data in different ways. 
The rough average obtained by the above method is 39'849 inches. 
If now we arrange the data thus :— 


Chest Measurement. Number. 
Between 314 inches and 33% inches viecccccccccecesseeeeees 3 
¥ 334 3 SAR fa as ORs Bente: aeehevgntas 100 
= 355 A Tee es eS ca acres oi baie 598 
a 373 s RAE gave La Ree Rik gee net 1,816 
as 395 Y aie esa Pa iaccssicme teats 2.017 
se 413s na ASE Memes Nell ices sins eesltee Pe teise 959 
ea 43% a AME, ctiiee 2s sth tae 218 
yy  &5E BS ATE: Ez eS ieee ee 21 
e 47% RR AOR ile ics Pee a ae I 


38 ‘The formula is‘19471 h— / nm, where / is the unit of measurement, and a 
is the number of individuals. Similarly the “ probable error” in the swm of the 
n values is *19471 hk X /n. If, for instance, we add together the logarithms of 
400 numbers, each logarithm being taken to seven places of decimals, there is a 
‘* probable error ” of -00000039 in the result. 

39 In cases where the figure of frequency starts or ends with a finite ordinate, 
e.g., in the case where the quantity measured is the duration of life, the additional 
terms are not negligible. It is therefore rather difficult to see why, in forming the 
Institute of Actuaries’ Life Tables, these terms have been omitted. The table at 
p. 6 of the Life Tables does not really give the “average duration of life,’ but the 
value of *5 + a, where a is the present value.of an annuity 1, the rate of interest 
being zero. 
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and take the measurement for every man in each class as equal to 
the arithmetic mean of the two measures which determine the 
class, it will be found that the rough average becomes 39°851 inches. 
This only differs from the former result by ‘oo2 inch. Similarly 
if we arrange the data in classes proceeding by differences of 
2 inches from 323 inches to 484 inches, the rough average will be 
39°847 inches. Allowing for the probable error of ‘003 inch, we 
may take it as highly probable that the true average, to two places 
of decimals, is 39°85 inches, and it is then (roughly) an even 
chance that x, the average in the community from which the 
data are obtained by random selection, lies between 39°83 inches 
and 39°87 inches. 
1 


A similar difficulty arises if we require the average square, 
average cube, &c., of the given magnitudes. We cannot determine 
the true value of any of these averages, and therefore, as in the 
case of the simple average, we have to content ourselves with the 
most probable value. As before, we can obtain a rough value by 
taking every measure in each class as equal to the arithmetic 
mean of the two measures which determine the class. But this 
rough value will not (except in certain special cases) be the same 
as the most probable value. A correction is required, which is 
obtained from a general formula which need not be given here. 
The most important cases are as follows :— 

Let n denote the total number of individuals, 8, the rough 
value of the sum of the 7” powers, measured from any arbitrary 
zero, and 8,’ the most probable value of this sum. Also let h be 
the constant difference which determines successive classes in the 
data ; thus in the example taken above his Linch. Then 


8) = 8). 
, 1 ny) 
9} = So ry 12 nh-, 
Lee a 
8S, = Sz cai A, S,h*. 
Taio? 
4=8,- 3 Soh? + 240 nh, 


Pak ky 7 


Hence, if «, denotes the rough value of the average r*" power of 
the deviation from the average, and p,’ the most probable value of 
this average, 


i 0 

’ 1 9 
Hy = Ma — 75M. 
3 = Ms 
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It is to be understood that these formule only apply where (a) 
the difference h is a constant, (8) the figure of frequency is 
practically continuous, and (vy) the figure tapers off gradually in 
both directions. Where (8) and (y) do not hold, there are certain 
terms, depending on the differences, which ought to be introduced. 
The first two of the following examples show how small these 
neglected terms are in cases of the kind we are considering. In 
the first of the two the selection is a “representative ” one, 1.e., 
numbers are taken which are exactly proportional to the numbers 
in the corresponding classes of a community having a particular 
curve of frequency ; and the rough value, and the corrected value 
as given by the above formule, are compared with the most 
probable value on the assumption that the curve of frequency is 
that stated. In the second example the selection is approximately 
representative, the numbers taken being the nearest integers to the 
true proportionals.” The remaining examples are taken from 
actual observations, and the accuracy of the formula for the cor- 
rection in the average square is tested by comparing the different 
values of the “‘ standard deviation’ (square root of average square » 
of deviation from the average) obtained by exhibiting the data in 
different ways. In each case the “ probable error ” in the standard 
deviation is stated; 7z.e., the probable error due to taking the 
calculated standard deviation as the true value of the standard 
deviation for a community from which the data are supposed to 
be obtained by random selection. 


(i.) Curve of frequency z K(x + 43)°(53 — x)? 
Number of individuals = 10”, 


Representative Selection. 





Sere aT TY Se aaa 541,231,822 
ee len ene se eee 18,864,047,410 
et Sh a een Oe 98,443,459,630 
A ee oy Cs PR 216,942,703,570 
Oh ee ie a ee eee 278,001,526,318 

Bie eld ee D8 004 788 642 
Ld open D2 A omit i 119,611,449,550 
Ve 34,697,711,410 
Siete re ee 3,852,951,310 
eee werd ee et eee aa 50,180,338 

Wa 9 Se eee 1,000,000,000,000 








|S, + 10% | $+ 10% | S3+ 10% | S,+10% | 8, + 108. 











od 


Rough value oss... | 115,387 | 1,871,774 | 827,127 | 9,429,592 | 8,085,022 
Corrected value........| 115,887 | 1,788,441 | 798,281 | 8,522,872 | 7,412,576 
Most probable value | 115,385 | 1,788,462 | 798,077 | 8,524,038 | 7,405,402 

















40 It will be seen that in this example the approximation given by the formule 
is closer than in the preceding example. This is due to the fact that the “ tails” 
of the figure of frequency are (relatively) longer. 
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(ii.) Curve of frequency z «e-# (w—"2)”. 
Number of individuals = 88,622. 


Approximately Representative Selection. 
























































w= — 63 to — bb.......cc0 2 SEOUL & Wis anssaneeieaatnen 21,005 
BE lie a 57 DE is ee ae = tteacdccnes aotts 11,259 
Si Pa are rene i ed ee 
ee ee Be De ey ar 
a 25 rN amie az seca cccsoece 7,670 Ba i L 8 
1 mK Bl 17,338 ‘ E ’ 
aa ee Fa ane 24,255 PP GUaI S Moeacaste 88,622 
Si. So. Scie ase g.. 
Rough value..:........<.... 17,726 | 188,168 111,560 | 1,196,948 | 1,169,816 
Corrected value ........ 17,726 | 180,783 107,1283 | 1,105,449 | 1,079,434 
Most probable value*! | 17,726 | 180,783 107,123 | 1,105,566 | 1,079,234 
! 1+ 12h, _ 
Mae #3. | M4. u,/3p2. 
Rough value................ 2°08325 ‘00074 | 13°00394 00122 
Corrected value ........ 1°99992 "00074 | 11:99148 00063 
Most probable value 1°99992 00068 | 11:99285 00052 











(iii.) Chest Measurements of 5,732 Scotch soldiers (see above). 
By differences of 1 inch from 323 inches to 484 inches. 
(iiia.) The same by differences of 2 inches from 313 inches to 493 inches. 
(iii b.) ” ” 2 ” 325 ” 483 ” 
(ili ¢.) ” > 3 ; Sie 1.) lee 
Standard Deviation. 

















Rough. Corrected. 
From (iil) ......... 2°073 inches 2°053 inches 
pe dia) Ae 27144 ,, 2065 __—s, Arithmetic mean 
ALL D) aan | PA 2041 sa, = 2-053 inches 
Me Neves memes 2053, 





Probable error = ‘018 inch. 
(iv.) Proportions of 999 Naples Crabs (Professor W. R. Weldon). 





Abscissa. Number. | Abscissa. Number. 
Atos TARE eat 1 | Elio IDR eo ke: 82 
LS ee ee 3 TOA Oe eaten Kono 72 
a ee ease 5 | De eas hs i oR er Re aie 41 
¥ pty on ey ee La | A CLM sileatons sine hee z8 
Poet sae st OREM teeter Wace elie Varn Ca gh, eae Mag 8 
TUR ae Sar ce em TEE Pir Bees eR teal tee: Wy ccorvayara: 7 
ye 8 UTE Re ROS | A CD) Ret oa RRND We eg — 
TE es OE. ac eats USE itp gl NAL, eae ee BF ee ale — 
Po Oe eines ETL Oe . De ee ee on a) eb yty. 2 
2g, OE Le eee ee coo: 
LOS: EE ee ee 2G Uae hee oe $99 





41 The calculation of the most probable values is very laborious, and it is 
possible that there may be a slight inaccuracy in one of the results; but the 
calculations are believed to be correct. The method of making them need not 
be explained here, as the values are only required for the purpose of illustration. 

42 See Karl Pearson in Philosophical Transactions, vol. clxxxv (189 4), A, p. 96. 
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(iv@.) The same by differences of 2 from — } to 214. 
(iv 0.) re Die ihe, ee sks 
Civ ¢.) oh 3 ey a $ 2) 213. 
Standard Deviation. 
Rough. Corrected. 
From (iv) | ........ 2°740 2°725 
Soe Any aoe: 2°783 2°722 ) Arithmetic mean 
Ty Owens 2:788 Oe hss it sole 
ht 64 9) 2°859 wn oo 
t 





Probable error = ‘041. 





(v.) Ages of 8,689 Enteric Fever Patients.” 


Age. Number. Age. Number. 
ag icin ae ae 266 Titel | Rone ae a 98 
DLO... esessessecsecseees 1,143 SCG pee eee eon aire 40 

eo oa M4 
Ben oh ue etna 81% DO pn gers ae § 
7 ale! indle Bie dea 857 BOT vsorerersersseessssssen I 
SOE ere nee 503 (Ut komen e wars Bavigee bs 1 
Bo AO ee 299 ae 
SS Li ci 163 Ota certian o08y 





(va.) The same by differences of 10 years from 0 to 80. 
(v 5.) 8 10 ihe i Oe 


ix p= 2» 
(v c.) , 15 yD bg ODe 


Stundard Deviation. Unit=5 Years. 














Rough. | Corrected. 
From (v) ves... 1:976 | 1-955 
Bt @); 5-0-3351 2°034 1:950 Arithmetic mean 
YG ge) hee bes 2°043 1959 = 1°955 
phd hag ane ate 2°140 1°957 7 














Probable error = °018. 





It will be seen that in examples (iii) and (v) the mistake which 
would be caused by omitting — ,h? from pm is a good deal greater 
than the probable error of random selection; and therefore the 
correction is of importance when we are considering whether the 
data can be regarded as indicating random selection from some 
unknown community for which the values under consideration are 
distributed according to a particular law. 


43 Karl Pearson, Philosophical Transactions, vol. clxxxvi (1895), A, p. 390. 
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IIIl.—The Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture. 


Tue final Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture is 
divided into five parts: part I deals with the distribution and 
-effects of agricultural depression; part II with the causes of 
depression; part III with miscellaneous subjects bearing on the 
agricultural position; part IV is a summary of recommendations, 
and part V is a supplementary report on the relation of the 
monetary changes of 1873-74 to agricultural depression. Parts 
I to IV are signed by 14 of the members of the Commission, and 
10 of the 14 have signed part V. Mr. Channing and Mr. Lambert 
present separate Reports. 

The Commissioners begin their Report with a brief reference 
to the findings of the Richmond Commission of 1879-82, which 
attributed the agricultural distress prevailing at that period 
primarily to bad seasons, and secondly to foreign competition. 
The existing depression of agriculture appears, however, to be 
due to economic rather than to climatic influences, for all the 
Commissioners agree that the main cause is to be found in the 
long continued fall in prices of farm produce: a fall which, in 
the opinion of the majority of the witnesses examined, may be 
ascribed to the growth of foreign competition. It will be con- 
venient to take the chapters out of the order in which they are 
arranged in the Report, and to refer shortly at this stage to those 
paragraphs of part II, which deal with the changes in prices and 
imports during the past two decades. 

The variations in the prices of the principal farm products are 
exhibited in a series of tables extending over a period of twenty 
years prior to 1895. In most cases the average annual prices have 
been calculated for consecutive triennial periods, these having been 
adopted in preference to the figures for single years with a view 
to diminish, as far as possible, any inequalities of season or other- 
wise which may have affected the prices of a particular year. The 
tables constructed in this way show a fall of 52 per cent. in the 
price of wheat; 37 per cent. in barley; 34 per cent. in oats; 20 to 
40 per cent. in meat, according to quality; and 50 per cent. in 
wool. <A better measure of the real extent of the fall is afforded 
by a calculation of the value of the average annual production of 
the three principal cereal crops in 1892-94 in Great Britain at the 
prices of 1876-78 and 1893-95 respectively: the results show a 
decline in value of 21,600,000/., or more than 40 per cent. No 
calculation of a similar character is furnished for meat, as the 
estimates of the produce of this article are of a more speculative 
character than those of grain, and, moreover, the only records of 
prices available are those of the Metropolitan Cattle Market. 
It may be observed, however, that an estimate made from these 
data of the difference in the value of the average annual home 
production of beef and mutton of 1893-95 at the medium prices of 
1876-78 and 1893-95 respectively would show a fall of 22,480,000l., 
or nearly 25 per cent. As regards dairy produce the Commis- 
-sioners put the fall in price in the twenty years at something 
under 30 per cent., but the material upon which this estimate is 
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based is admittedly far from satisfactory, and, judging from the 
records of prices of imported butter and cheese, 20 per cent. would 
be perhaps nearer the truth. 

The fall in prices was attributed by the great majority of the 
witnesses examined by the Commission to the growing intensity of 
foreign competition, and thirty-four pages of the Report are 
devoted to an exhaustive statistical review of the development of 
the imports of agricultural produce. It is shown that wheat has 
been more affected than any other farm product by this competi- 
tion, the foreign supplies having steadily displaced the home- 
grown product, until the latter now represents barely 25 per cent. 
of the total quantity available for consumption annually. In the 
case of meat the Commissioners state that they have been unable 
to trace any actual displacement of the home produce by the 
growth of the imports, the supply of foreign beef and mutton 
apparently meeting a demand for cheap meat which has not 
hitherto been satisfied by producers in this country. Some 
exception has been taken to this statement, but the figures given 
in the Report show clearly that, notwithstanding the increasing 
importation of meat, there has been an augmentation in our 
production of beef and pork, while that of mutton has not 
diminished. Consequently, the foreign article has evidently not 
‘displaced British produce, and when it is considered that the 
former is much cheaper than the latter, the inference may be 
drawn that the supply from abroad has really widened the area of 
consumption, by bringing meat within the reach of a larger 
number of the poorer classes of the community. In this connec- 
tion it is interesting to note that Sir Robert Giffen suggests that 
the increase in the supply and consumption of meat is partly 
responsible for the fall in price of wheat, inasmuch as it has 
either diminished the demand for wheat among the people 
consuming that cereal, or has checked the increase of that demand 
which might have been expected to follow a great decline in price. 

With respect to the extent of foreign competition in dairy 
produce, it is estimated that the importation of butter, margarine, 
and cheese represents more than 50 per cent. of the total quantities 
of these articles available annually for consumption in the United 
Kingdom. 

After discussing the natural and economic conditions prevailing 
in the several competing countries and in Great Britain, the Com- 
missioners reluctantly come to the conclusion that there is no near 
prospect of any permanent abatement in the pressure of foreign 
competition. 

As the fall in prices has been more marked in grain, it is not 
surprising to find that agricultural depression has been most 
severely felt in districts where arable farming predominates. Its 
effects are strikingly illustrated by the fact that over 2,000,000 
acres of land were withdrawn from the plough between 1875 and 
1895, the diminution of the wheat acreage alone accounting for 
more than 1,900,000 acres of this loss. On the other hand, in 
the same interval there was an increase of more than 3,300,000 
acres in the area devoted to pasture: an extension which is 
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explained by the statement that stock rearing and dairying have 
been less affected by the depression. Landowners have suffered 
from the decline in the rental and selling value of their land, 
while tenant farmers have experienced heavy losses owing to the 
depreciation in the value of farm stock and diminution of profits, 
the intensity of the distress in each case being more severe in 
arable counties than elsewhere. Jn illustration of the decline in 
the capital value of land a comparison is instituted between an. 
estimate by Sir Robert Giffen, made in 1875, on the basis of thirty 
years’ purchase of the annual value of “Land” under Schedule A. 
of the Income Tax, and an estimate by Sir Alfred Milner based 
upon the same schedule for 1894 at eighteen years’ purchase. The 
difference shows a fall of 834,000,000/. in the capital value of land 
in Great Britain. In the arable counties of England and Scotland 
rents are stated to have fallen about 50 per cent., but in other 
parts of the country the reduction has ranged from 10 to 30 
per cent., and in Wales there have been apparently few permanent 
reductions. Similarly, occupiers of land have been more severely 
hit by the depression in the corn growing districts than elsewhere; 
in grazing districts the position of farmers has been less em- 
barrassing, and dairy farmers and market gardeners near large 
centres of consumption have experienced little if any difficulty in 
conducting their business without loss. One factor in the situation 
which has tended to aggravate the distress of the tenant farmer 
has been his inability to reduce his labour bill. Prices have fallen, 
but wages have been maintained at their old level, if they have: 
not actually risen. The effects of the depression on the agri- 
cultural labourers have been chiefly seen in a reduction of the 
number of the employed and in greater irregularity of employ- 
ment, but the material condition of the labourer has everywhere 
improved. His earnings have not fallen, his food is cheaper; but 
that there has been a contraction of employment is proved by the 
census returns, which show a reduction of 187,356 in the number 
of male wage-earners in agriculture between 1871 and 1891. 

After discussing the causes and effects of the depression, the 
Commissioners devote several chapters to an examination of such 
subjects as land tenure, mortgages, tithe rent charge, dairying, small 
holdings, railway rates, game laws, commercial gambling, sale of 
adulterated products, sale of cattle by live-weight, the Board of 
Agriculture, and agricultural education, all of which are described. 
as miscellaneous subjects bearing on the agricultural position. 
They were unable to discern any practical connection between 
speculative dealing in “wheat futures” and agricultural depres- 
sion. AS regards the other subjects mentioned, they suggest: 
various alterations of a minor character in existing legislation, but 
they do not claim for their recommendations that they will prove 
to be a complete remedy for agricultural depression. So far as. 
the maintenance of foreign competition involves the continued 
depreciation of agricultural values, they look forward to a further 
reduction of the area of fertile land susceptible of profitable arable 
cultivation, together with a corresponding contraction of production. 
and a diminution of the rural population. 
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The ten members of the Commission whose signatures are 
appended to the supplementary report attribute the fall in prices 
mainly to the monetary changes which took place in 1873-74, when 
the mints were closed to silver. They ‘‘do not suggest that the 
gold standard should be abandoned in this country,” but they 
think that, if a conference of the Powers was assembled, and their 
deliberations resulted in an international agreement for the re- 
opening of the mints abroad and in India, and the restoration of 
silver, either wholly or partially, to the position which it filled 
prior to 1873, it would be of the greatest benefit to the industry of 
agriculture, and they hold that Her Majesty’s Government should 
heartily co-operate with foreign Powers to promote such a con- 
ference. In a memoraudum upon this subject, Sir Robert Giffen 
states that he considers it a great misfortune that some mono- 
metallists refuse to recognise the general fall in prices in the 
last quarter of a century, as being, in economic language, an 
appreciation of gold, and as being explained by a contraction of 
gold which commenced about the year 1873. All this can be said, 
he maintains, without implying any objection to the proposition 
so largely supported in the main report, that foreign competition 
is the cause of the present agricultural depression, and that the 
progress of invention, cheapening of means of communication, and 
the like influences are to be regarded as permanent causes of 
lower and lower prices. Foreign competition, in his view, will 
make itself felt whether the general level of prices and wages goes 
up or down: the question is one of the real relations between 
foreign cost of production and home cost of production, and if 
foreign articles of agricultural produce are produced at a less 
relative real cost in labour and profit than British articles, then 
foreign competition will tell, whatever the scale of money wages 
and prices may be. 

The remainder of the volume before us is occupied by the 
separate reports of Mr. Lambert and Mr. Channing, neither of 
which requires notice here. An appendix to the Report contains 
some interesting statements as to the condition of agriculture in 
foreign countries and the colonies. ‘There is also a useful analysis 
by Mr. Little of the farm accounts submitted to the Commission, 
and a further memorandum by Sir Robert Giffen on the real 
agricultural development of the last twenty years, in which he 
shows that meat is gradually displacing wheat, though this dis- 
placement must eventually be arrested. 





IV.—Agricultural Returns of Great Britain, 1897. 


Tue following preliminary statement of the extent of the 
various crops and the number of live stock in Great Britain for 
the current year has been issued by the Board of Agriculture. 
The tables are compiled from the returns collected on the 4th June, 
and comparisons with previous years are also included :— 
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Crops and Live Stock. 1897. 1896. 1895. 1894. 
a Acres. : Acres. Acres. Acres. | 
VV TSS liek asses. cescnetscectee cu, ortaesssenaas eet 1,889,161 1,693.957 1,417,483 1,927,962 
PONT OW nny uno.ithepadenvicsceeqie get ety staan os 2,035,790 2,104,764 2,166,279 2,095,772 
COE re reeaa cece: ot ge nent eee eahae eat ees scars tee 3,036,056 3,095,488 3,296,063 3,253,401 
IP GEALOCR oie chen se cese wast oawremn stn esne 504,914 563,741 541,217 504,454 
Hay from clover & rotation grasses 2,286,261 2,171,966 | 2,303,431 2,121,904. 
a permanent pasture ........ 4,509,977 4,637,923 4,760,074 4,853,759 
RENE oR Pe Ra ere aie ah ina Ue? 50,863 baz 9 58,940 59,535 
xa No. | No. No. 
Cows and heifers in milk or in calf} 2,532,379 2.81 1,075 2,485,820 2,460,086 
Other cattle—2 years and above.... 1,323,280 1,365,057 1,431,525 1,516,672 
a 1 year and under 2 1,360,741 1,306,313 1,190,368 1.207145 
3 Under eyear, 1,284,147 153 10;537, 1,246,623 L153, 220 
ToTaL OF CATTLE............ 6,500,497 6,493,582 6,354,336 6,347,113 
Ewes kept for breeding  ........0044. 10,006,697 9,925,587 9,663,129 9,668,002 
Other sheep—l year and above .. 6,219,001 6,427,982 6,334,386 6,342,730 
« Under 1) year............ 10,114,742 | 10,351,760 9,794,680 9,850,768 
TOTAL OF SHEEP ............ 26,340,440 | 26,705,329 | 25,792,195 | 25,861,500 
Sows kept for breeding..........e 334,244, 393,729 415,210 361,119 
Other Pi Ps) 62.2.3 ja-catccenedadeoesorensetens ites 2,008,058 2,485,072 2,469,221 2,038,907 
TOTAL OF PIGS ....s5.00c000 2,342,302 2,878,801 2,884,451 2. 390,026 





Comparisons with 1896 and 1895. 





Increase. Decrease. 








Crops and Live Stock. 
























































































Over 1896. Over 1895. Under 1896. Under 1895. 
Acres. | Per cnt. Acres, | Percent. Acres. | Per cnt.||° Acres. | Per ent- 

WY Heatiecsie sioenaitecee 195,204 | 11°5 || 471,678 | 33°3 i == see pape 

Barleyaer.. cess cctee ee — — Set — 68,974 | 3°3 || 180,489 | 6°0 

Oats Beanies tse iovaccus — =e cae —_ 59,432 1°9 || 260,007 | 7°9 

Potatoes reteset a 77 = — 58,827 | 10°4 || 36,803 | 6% 

Hay from clover. <..-..... 114,295 | 5°3 = — — = 17,170 | ‘om 

po pasture ........ = as ae — [127,946 | 2°8 || 250,097 | 573 

OPS frresteteecescrerecers verre se aa == — 3,354 | 6°2 S007) 1 13°F 

Number. | Per cnt.|| Number. | Per cnt.) Number. | Per one Number. | Per cnt. 

COWS ee lace esa psec etre srs 20,704 | 08 46,559 | I'g — — — _ 
Other cattle— 

DANG NDOVE Lsasecerseree: — _ — -- 41,827 | 3°r ||108,295 | 4°6 

A tang minder 2 co... 54,428 | 4*2 || 170,873 | 1473 = a TEs =: 

CE pr ys he eos oa adore — = 37,024 3°0 | 26,390 270 — — 

Toran Carrrz...| 6,915 | o1 |146,161| 23 | — | — i 

Mi wes sieeve 81,110 | 08 || 343,568 ‘6 = - ne = 

Other sheep,l andabove| — — — — |208,981 | 3°3 || 115,385 1°83 

3 under . — — || 320,062 S20 P2o1,0LO | ae 8 — — 

TotaL SHEEP ....| — —- | 548,245 | 271 1364,889 | 1°4 a ad 

BOWS pcp pages | eee — | — — | 59,485 | 151 || 80,966 | 19°5 

Other Dighsr orescence —— —- | — — 477,014 | 19°2: || 461,163 | 18°7 

TOTAL PIGS ........ a as 1536,499 | 18°6 |542,129 | 18°8 
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V.—Notes on Economical and Statistical Works. 


Our Trade in the World in relation to Foreign Competition,. 
1€85-95. By William S. H. Gastrell. 8vo., 204 pp. 6s, London: 
Chapman and Hall, 1897. 

A volume dealing with British trade and the competition of other’ 
countries, particularly of Germany, which is prepared by the 
Commercial Attaché to Her Majesty’s Embassy at Berlin, naturally 
commands attention as being, in a sense, an authoritative state- 
ment of the facts of the case. In it many will seek to find the 
facts which may prove or disprove the statements of persons 
presumably Jess well informed than so important an official. It is. 
not too much to say that the tone of the book is far less alarmist. 
than that of certain other popular expositions of the same 
material. It does appear, however, as if, in not a few places, a 
willingness to see Britain trinamphant would have modified the 
emphasis laid on this or that figure, as if, in fact, the writer were 
so thoroughly imbued with the belief in German success and 
British failure, as to find evidence of it where a prejudice in the 
contrary direction would have failed to find any proof at all. In 
saying this we would not imply that there has been any conscious: 
bias in choice of facts or in their arrangement. It is probably 
impossible to write without unconscious bias on such a burning 
subject. 

We will briefly note one point in reference to a subject dealt 
with in another volume which we notice this quarter. Laments. 
over decreased exports of British coal may be expected from some 
quarters, but there is another aspect of this particular trade, and. 
it would not be entirely unreasonable to feel even a little pleasure: 
if we were less active in exploiting our limited, if large, coal. 
resources for the benefit of our rivals in industry. 

An enormous number of figures are given by Mr. Gastrell, but. 
we would gladly have seen a different principle of arrangement. 
The strength of his argument as to the relative advance of our’ 
rivals might even be increased if he were to avoid the often 
fallacious comparison of particular years which he everywhere 
employs. It may be that the figures of 1885, 1590, and 1895 give: 
a fair epitome of the course of trade in the decade dealt with. 
The special influences which, in individual years, affect different 
countries in very varying degrees would, however, have been more’ 
assuredly discounted if a comparison of average figures for (say) 
three or five years ending 1885 had been compared with similarly 
prepared figures for the other dates. Reports of Sir Robert 
Giffen, to which Mr. Gastrell must, we imagine, have referred in 
preparing his tables, might have suggested the advantage of such 
a course. One disadvantage of the single-year comparisons 1s 
seen in some cases where figures for 1886 are used in respect to 
German trade, while those for 1885 are retained for British trade, 
giving thus a halting comparison. Whether the contrasts obtained 
be thus made more or less favourable to our country is not the 
point with which we are here concerned. It is whether the course 
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adopted is that one among those open to us which is likely to give 
the truest conspectus of the actual advance or regression. 

The figures collected have obviously involved the expenditure 
of much time and labour, and from them a great deal can be 
learned, and the volume contains much food for careful thought. 
We do not wish to appear ungracious, knowing how great is the 
liability to error or misprint in such masses of figures, yet we 
cannot pass by one serious blunder without remark, because it is 
not merely a misprint. By dropping the first figure, the total 
trade of the mother country with British North America in 1895 
is shown as 9,994 thousands of pounds instead of 19,994. No 
suspicion seems to have entered the mind, even, of an official who 
might be expected to detect such a blunder, at the apparent 
extinction of more than one half of the trade of Canada with 
Britain. He comments with deliberation on the amount of this 
loss, although on the next page he records the separate figures of 
the import and export sections of this trade correctly. Had the 
error occurred merely in the table of figures, it would have been 
simply explicable. The restatement of the amount appears to 
suggest a slight lack of critical faculty or an unsuspicious dis- 
position such as would not be expected of a statistician. Rightly 
or wrongly we felt a desire not to accept without verification 
certain other figures presented, though we must do the author the 
justice of saying that we detected no similar error elsewhere. 

Besides the tables of figures in the text, which are generally 
summaries, some thirty pages of the appendices are occupied witli 
more detailed tables of figures illustrating the subject of the book. 


The Chances of Death, and other Studies in Evolution. By Karl 
Pearson, M.A., F.R.S. 2 vols., 8vo. 862 pp. 25s. London: 
Kdward Arnold, 1897. 

Twelve essays are collected in these two volumes, of which 
four have already been presented to the public in the Fortnightly 
Review. The first volume contains those essays which will appeal 
most forcibly to the statistician as such, the essays of the second 
volume being concerned rather with folk-lore and anthropology. 
Of the essays in vol. i, again, four are particularly concerned 
with the treatment of statistical material, the others dealing with 
evolution from other aspects. 

Professor Pearson’s contributions to statistical science are well 
known to members of our Society, and in the papers here collected 
will be found an exposition of his methods particularly welcome 
to those who desire to understand them, but are unable to follow 
the complicated mathematics of the memoirs of the Royal .Society 
in which they have been presented. 

In the first essay the author lays stress on the difference 
between the old conception of chance and the new, the contrast of 
the law and order observable in the grouping of large numbers of 
events, and the chaos which was the fixed idea associated with 
chance in former times, and which is still associated with that 
word in the minds of the majority of those who use it. 

The analysis of the mortality returns which this essay contains 
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is extremely interesting, there being shown five independent series 
of deaths, which the author refers to old age, maturity, youth, 

childhood, and infancy, respectively. It is worth y of note that no 
less than 484 persons of every 1,000 born fall into the group of 
those dying of old age. The French statistics give results but 
little different from those afforded by the English returns. A 
peculiarity of the method employed is the suggestion of a large 
number of ante-natal deaths. During the last six months of 
pregnancy there appear to occur about 1 death to every 5 living 
births, and yet larger numbers at earlier stages. The comparison 
of this suggestion of theory wilh actual fact 1s not easy, but we 
may perhaps hope for a partial verification or correction in course 
of time. 

We will content ourselves with noting in passing that, from 
the records of Monte Carlo roulette, Professor Pearson reaches the 
conclusion that the game as played in 1892 was not a game of 
pure charce. 

In dealing with the subject of ‘‘ Reproductive Selection” and 
“Variation in Man and Woman,” our author finds it necessary to 
insist on a proper conception of variation and its true measure- 
ment; on the importance for evolution of the small normal 
variations rather than of extraordinary, what he calls pathological, 
variation. The measure of the variation itself must be taken as 
something other than the range about the mean of observed 
variation. The many cases of small deviation from the type are 
to be allowed proper weight as against the occasional occurrence 
of instances of extreme deviation. For the mode of constructing 
a proper measure of variation, we refer to our author’s writings 
those who may desire to criticise or understand his methods. 

It is important to notice that the available statistics of the 
fertility of marriage show that one half of the children of the race 
are being brought into the world by one quarter of the parents. 
The preponderance in each generation of the children who belonged 
to the large families of the preceding generation must be regarded 
as startling, and merits the most careful attention. We are led to 
inquire into the probable outcome of such a state of things, 
especially as the figures quoted refer, not to births, but to children 
surviving after fifteen years of married life; some inquiries, with 
similar results, dealing with surviving children after twenty-five 
years of matrimony. When to the result reached—namely, that 
the lower death-rate of the professional classes does no more than 
compensate for its lower birth-rate—we add the consideration that 
the frequency of marriage is, in proportion to numbers, greater in 
the artisan than in the professional class, it seems clear that the 
working classes have the future of the world in their hands in a 
wider sense than is ordinarily admitted. We would gladly see a 
wider range of statistics collected to further test this most impor- 
tant question. 

A few words must suffice to indicate the subject matter of the 
essay on “Variation in Man and Woman.’ ” It is devoted to 
meeting the general belief that man is a more highly variable 
animal than woman, with facts tending to throw serious doubt on 
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its soundness. The facts collected would certainly justify the pro- 
fessor’s contention that it is not proven that the current view is 
adequately supported by observation. It is worth noting that in 
some cases the author admits that recorded wider variation in 
woman, where it is not a distinctly sexual characteristic that is 
the subject of measurement, is likely to be the result of less 
strenuous struggle in the battle of life than that which man has to 
endure. It has occurred to us to ask the question as we read, 
whether this reason might not apply to discount the records 
sufficiently to give some support to the current view. 


Our Coal Resources at the close of the Nineteenth Century. By 
Edward Hull. 8vo.,157 pp. 6s. London: EH. and F. N. Spon, 
BONE is ea 

Notwithstanding Lord Kelvin's assurance at the recent meeting 
of the British Association at Toronto, that mankind is likely to 
exhaust the oxygen of the air before reaching the end of the 
world’s coal supply, a good deal of interest attaches to the question 
of the position of our own country in regard to the supply of fuel 
available for its own industries and for sale to other countries. 
Our native coal fields may possibly approach exhaustion while 
other countries still enjoy abundant supplies, and if that should 
occur the position of our country would, in the opinion of many: 
people, be seriously menaced. The new estimate of so competent 
an authority as Mr. Hull of the amount of coal remaining within 
the limits of possible profitable mining, must therefore be received 
with considerable interest. Reviewing each coal field in turn, in-a 
brief space the author gives estimates of available quantities, with 
reasons for differing from previous estimates by others. For fuller 
information on many points reference must be made to the author’s 
larger and more detailed work. In estimating for a total annual 
production of 200 million tons at the end of the century, the 
author must be considered as adopting an extremely moderate 
view. At that rate of consumption the supplies estimated to exist 
would last for 400 years approximately. Three-fifths of the whole, 
roughly, is assigned to the visible coalfields, including partially 
concealed areas; the remaining two-fifths exist in entirely con- 
cealed areas. Of the latter the estimate must necessarily fall short 
even of the rough precision attaching to the former. 

Our native supplies of coal, according to this last authoritative 
estimate, will endure, and in plenty, during the lifetime of the present, 
and indeed of several succeeding generations. ‘Taking the average 
output of 1872 to 1881 and comparing it with that of 1887 to 
1896, we find an increase has been recorded at the rate of 3 millions 
of tons per annum. An average of one-half of this annual increase 
during the twentieth century would give an average output for 
that century of about 275 millions of tons, and one-third of the 
coal remaining within practical working limits in these islands 
would be used:up in the century. The approach of the time when 
the difficulties attending extraction of coal from the mine will be 
very greatly increased is not, therefore, a thing of the indefinite 
future. The chapter of the book which deals with the approximate 
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limit of deep mining is of great interest in this connection. The 
author’s exhortation to economy both in production and in con- 
sumption of coal is a fitting conclusion to the account he has given 
of this part of our mineral wealth. 

A few figures relating to the available supplies of foreign coal- 
fields and the extent to which this country supplies certain foreign 
countries with fuel add an interest to the volume. | 

It may be noted in passing that calculations are made to the 
end of 1899, as if that date: were the end of the nineteenth 
century. It is hardly necessary to add that the error thus intro- 
duced into the estimate of the total of coal remaining at the end of 
the century is not of importance. 


The Foreigner in the Farmyard. By EH. E. Williams, F.8.S. 
173 pp., 8vo. Heinemann, 1897. 2s. 6d. 

From the author of Made in Germany (reviewed in these 
columns, December, 1896) we know what to expect when he 
presents us with a new book on a similar subject. We expect and 
we receive a certain amount of economic heresy and a very large 
amount of useful information. Mr. Williams shows how the 
United States, Russia, and Argentina are deluging the English 
market with wheat (p. 13), yet “‘ English wheat land is 50 per cent. 
an acre more fruitful than the average foreign land which beats it 
in the market. Nature backs the English farmer; what hampers 
him is the supineness of his government” (p.19). Mr. Williams 
knows very well however that this ‘‘ fruitfulness”’ increases as the 
acreage diminishes, all but the very best wheat land going out of 
cultivation. If (see p. 19) we put 4 millions of acres under wheat 
(to say nothing of 8 millions), the wheat land per acre would 
hardly be 50 per cent. an acre superior to the foreign. In any 
case to recover the lost ground for wheat would mean to create an 
artificial scarcity, and our people will need very potent political 
arguments indeed to convince them that they must so deny them- 
selves for the sake of one particular branch of agriculture. At 
present, protection laudatur et alget. The admixture of protec- 
tionism in this book may make the wholesome truths of it 
palatable to the English farmer, and may therefore be easily 
pardoned. Though the shopkeeper is most blamed for the chaotic 
state of the meat market (chapter 11), it is the British farmer who 
is found to be most at fault when Denmark beats him in dairy 
produce (chapter ii). He is a hopeless individualist, and will not 
join with his neighbours, as the Dane does, to form co- operative 
dairies (p. 52). Danish butter is not only cheaper but better 
than his. Sweden, Brittany, Normandy, even distant Victoria, 
are also formidable competitors. The British farmer is apathetic, 
and too often will not be helped even to help himself (p. 62, seq.). 
Treland is ahead of England, in this matter at least. Instead of 
believing with the Farmers’ Club that farmers cannot co-operate 
because of their poverty, Irish dairy farmers have begun to 
learn that it is precisely the poor that get most by co-operation 
(pp. 683—69). After this we can read with patience that the dairy 
industry, being an infant industry, needs protection (pp. 74 and 75). 

3A 2 
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The account (in chapter iv) of ‘“‘the orchard and the poultry 
run” is fairly hopeful. The growing of fruit still pays (p. 92, 
seq.), and even now English eggs keep their market (p. 112). 

There is an interesting and possibly too sanguine chapter on 
the “possibilities of beetroot”? (chapter v). Mr. Williams con- 
siders that the experiment of Mr. Duncan in Lavenham twenty 
years ago was not decisive (p. 115). 

Finally, the chapters on “transport” (vi), “agricultural 
banks”’ (vii), and “burdens on the land,” recapitulate much 
useful evidence and inquiry recently brought before the public. 
The protectionism of the book, even when it peers out, for 
example, in the praise of hop cultivation as “employing more 
labour than any other kind of farming” (p. 106, compare p. 110), 
need not blind us to its merits; and we may expect readers to 
reflect for themselves on the curious problem how a nation proved 
in Made in Germany to be failing in manufacture, can find the 
means to pay for the vast and increasing imports of food, which 
are the burden of The Foreigner in the Farmyard. 


Tables de Mortalité pour le Royaume des Pays-Bas. Construites 
par M. le Dr. A. J. Van Pesch. 4to. xlv-+ 40 pp. s’Gravenhage, 
1€97. 

We have here an extract from the official statistics of the 
Netherlands, with an introduction in which Professor Van Pesch 
explains the particular methods by which he has prepared these 
tables, these methods being the same as those adopted for a similar 
set of tables ten years ago. We have now tables for the decade > 
1880-89, and it may be of interest to make a brief comparison or 
two with the life table for England and Wales based on the figures 
of 1881-90, which is given in the last decennial supplement issued 
by our Registrar-General. We find that, of a given number born, 
and subject to such conditions as prevailed in the decade con- 
cerned (the Dutch and English periods are sufficiently nearly 
coincident for comparison not to be vitiated), except in the second 
year of life, deaths are fewer in England than in Holland up to 
and including the 25th year for both sexes. Then they become 
more numerous till the 70th year is reached for men, the 73rd for 
women, after which the Dutch deaths are again in excess. The 
saving of life in the early stages of life is so marked in England 
that it is not till age 54 1s reached for men, 62 for women, 
that the heavier death-rate during maturity which distinguishes 
England suffices to reduce the numbers surviving to the Dutch 
level. 

Comparing the two sexes, the deaths (not death-rate, but deaths 
of a given number born) are in excess for females in England at 
ages 2—4, 13—29, and over 66. In Holland, at ages 1 and 2, 
4 and 5, 7—17, and 25—42, as well as over 66, the female deaths 
are in excess, the separation of the excess of deaths during puberty 
from those a few years later recalling Hnglish life-tables of forty 
years back. 

The compiler of the tables lays special stress on the mode 
adopted in the compilation. He refers the deaths, not to the ages 
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of the deceased, but to their year of birth. When more complete 
observations are available, it seems probable that it will be found 
that the conditions of the birth-year affect mortality throughout 
the time of life of those born in that year. Having census returns 
on a like basis, a control over the returns of subsequent censuses 
is obtained, and possibly greater accuracy, so far as a diminished 
tendency to concentration round the tenth years of the calendar 
and of age is concerned, may also be attained. 

Having obtained the death-rate for each of the ten years of the 
decade, the mean of the 10 rates, instead of the mean rate of the 
decade, is used. The amount of this correction turns out to be 
quite small. The rates for the two sexes, up to age 90, give us 
182 rates for comparison; of these 150 do not differ by more 
than } of 1 per cent. of their value from those obtained in the 
ordinary way, ?.e., the variation of the mean of the 10 death-rates 
for each age during the decade from the mean rate for that age 
for the decade is comprised within limits which, considering the 
magnitude of the figures dealt with, and the fact that they are 
only calculated to two places of decimals, would hardly justify 
such additional labour in preparing the tables on the ground of 
the greater accuracy secured, if no further purpose were in view. 
Forty-five of the 182 rates are the same on the two methods of 
calculation. 

The compiler of the tables has adopted methods of getting 
rid of irregularities in the returns which hardly need extended 
description. The curves showing the death-rate as varying with 
age for each of the two sexes are appended to the returns, and 
are extremely well prepared and engraved. 


L’ Economie Sociale de la France sous Henri IV, 1589-1610. 
Par Gustave Fagniez. 8vo., 428 pp. Paris: Hachette et Cie., 
1897. 

The author of this work sets before himself, as his object, to 
trace the economic development of his country during a peculiarly 
interesting period, to supply what was wanting, a special treat- 
ment of this side of national life during a reign which, as he says, 
was “ partagé presque également entre une anarchie dissolvante et 
une féconde activité.” Of the first phase he gives many illustra- 
tions, summing up some of its characteristics thus: ‘‘ Hausse des 
prix, suivie seulement de loin par celle des salaires, stagnation de 
la production, diminution de la population en général, déclasse= 
ment de la population laborieuse, développement de l’agiotage et du 
luxe, rien ne manquait a la société frangaise vers 1598.” One cause 
of the misery he describes is indicated in another sentence, thus: 
“Tous Jes services de la vie sociale, depuis les plus élevés 
jusqu’aux plus modestes, depuis les fonctions de premier président 
du parlement jusqu’a la profession de mouleur de bois et de 
vendeur de foin, avaient été érigés en offices.” 

The story of the efforts made by Henri and his minister Sully 
to remedy the evils which the civil wars and other causes had 
wrought is told at some length. What was done for agriculture, 
for industry, and for commerce, both internal and external, fell 
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short of what was attempted, as is shown particularly in the 
history of the efforts to revive and extend the production of silk 
and the manufacture of silk goods. From the point of view of the 
average reader, a great merit of the book will be found in its 
avoidance of numerical statistics, a feature which tends to be 
prominent in works on economic history. 

While estimating very highly indeed the purposes and deeds of 
Henri, the author is by no means blind to his mistakes. The 
account he gives, however, leaves a very strong impression on the 
reader of the enormous value of the services rendered by this 
monarch to the economic development of the kingdom. 


Statistik und Glesellschaftslehre. Von Dr. Georg von Mayr. 
Zweiter Band. LBevilkerungsstatistik. Large 8vo., 486 pp. Frei- 
burg i, B., 1897. 

The first volume of this work has been already noticed: in this 
Journal (1895), and we need do little more here than cal] attention 
to the publication of the second volume. Dr. von Mayr discusses 
population statistics from many different points of view. He 
considers the objective purpose of any particular group of statistics, 
the most effective of the methods practically available for securing’ 
the records required, and the results to be obtained from examina- 
tion of the records. In the comparisons instituted between 
different countries, the difficulties which result from the varying 
modes of collecting statistical material which different govern- 
ments adopt are well illustrated. The material for practical 
examples dealing with the various points which are discussed is 
drawn from the records of all parts of the world, though Austria, 
Hungary, and Germany supply, as might be expected, a larger 
portion than other countries. The latest tables of Signor Bodio 
are constantly quoted in international. comparisons. Hach section 
of the work is followed by an admirable bibliography of the subject 
therein dealt with, and the wealth of material in the volume, as 
well as the care with which the index has been prepared, will be 
seen from the fact that this index occupies thirty-three pages, each 
of three columns. As a treatise on population statistics, as well 
as a mine of information, the volume is a most valuable addition 
to already existing works, and in preparing it, Dr. von Mayr has 
added one mote to his already great services to statistical science. 


- Der Clearing- und Giro-Verkehr 1m Osterreich-Ungarn und im 
Auslande. Von Dr. Heinrich Rauchberg. Large 8vo., 212 pp. 
Wien, 1897. . 

The particular part of the organisation of credit which is 
treated in this book has already formed the subject of a treatise by 
the same author, published in 1886, to which constant reference is 
made throughout this later and fuller discussion. 

The operations of the clearing houses of Austria, Hungary, 
and Germany, are examined and analysed, a briefer exposition of 
other clearing houses in various parts of the world is given, and this 
is followed by a more particular examination of the nature of the 
business of the leading banks of the world, and especially of Austria. 
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Wherever possible the author endeavours to place on record the 
figures which show most clearly the extent to which the banks, 
and still more the clearing houses, serve as machinery for econo- 
mising the use of metallic money and legal tender notes. He 
shows that, up to the present, the Austrian and Hungarian 
clearing houses are by no means highly efficient in this respect, 
and points out some of the reasons, and further, towards the end 
of the volume, makes certain propositions for improving the 
present condition of affairs. The account of the business of the 
postal savings banks of the two countries comprising the dual 
monarchy shows how much use is made of the facilities offered 
through these organisations, and suggests that a large need exists 
for further banking facilities. 

The work deals with an extremely important aspect of the great 
business of exchange, and suggests not a few important problems. 

We take the liberty of pointing out that the author incorrectly 
states that Australia has but one clearing house, that at Melbourne. 
The Sydney clearing, though somewhat smaller in amount than 
that at Melbourne, is not only a fact, but a very important fact. 

Two diagrams show the variations during 1896 of two of the 
principal items in the accounts of the Austro-Hungarian bank and 
the German Reichsbank. 


Statistical and Economical Articles in Recent Periodicals. 


Uvitep Kincpoum— 
Economic Journal. 1897— 

June—Agrarian Reform in Prussia. IL: Prof. L. Brentano. 
The Debasement of the Coinage under Edward III: A. 
Hughes, C. G. Crump, and OC. Johnson. Seuses of ‘‘ Capital”: 
I. Fisher. The Incidence of Taxation upon Ireland: B. 
Holland. The Pure Theory of Taxation. II: Prof. F. Y. 
Hdgeworth. The Railway Commission: W. M. Acworth. 
Import and Export Index-numbers: A. L. Bowley. What 
is CapitalP: H. Cannan. Distress amongst Hand-weavers 
in Bombay: Prof. W. Muller. 

September—The Theory of Railway Rates: W. M. Acworth. 
The Elberfeld and English Poor Law Systems: A com- 
parison: W. Chance. Wholesale and retail prices: RR. 
Newman. ‘The Insurance of Industrial Risks: M. Barlow. 
The new German Exchange Act: Prof. W. Lexis. Imperial 
Finance and the Irish Financial Relations Question: Prof. 
C. F. Bastable. The new Canadian Tariff: A. W. Fluz. 
Some Economic Aspects of the Cuban Insurrection: C. A. 
Harris. Political Economy in Italy: Prof. A. Loria. 

Economic Review. July, 1897—Recent aspects of the Currency 

Question: H. M. Conacher. The Failure of Co-operation: 

Joseph Ackland. Citizenship and Personality: N. H. H. 

Swann. Modern Criticisms of the Poor Law: fev. L. RK. 

Phelps. | 
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Unirep Srates— 

American Statistical Association Publications. June, 1897—Francis 
Amasa Walker: Hon. C. D. Wright. Biblhography of the 
writings and reported addresses of Francis A. Walker. 

Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Seience— 

July—The Immigration Question: J. H. Senner. Over- 
nutrition and its social consequences: S. N. Patten. 
Rousseau and the French Revolution: C. H. Lincoln. 
The George Junior Republic: W. I. Hull. 

September—The shiftless and floating city population: H. 
7’. Devine. The Problems of Political Science: DT. 8. 
Rowe. Administrative centralization and decentralization 
in England: J. 7. Young. The philosophical basis of 
Economics: S. Sherwood. Current Transportation Topics: 
i. R. Johnson. 

Journal of Political Economy. June, 1897—Monetary Reform in 
Russia: H. P. Willis. Fall in the price of Silver since 1873: 
EH, §. Meade. Diversion of the flour and grain traffic from 
the Great Lakes to the Railroads: G. G. Tunell. The Gold 
Standard in Japan: J. L. Laughlin. 

Quarterly Journal of Economics. July, 1897—The Tory origin of 
Free Trade Policy: W. J. Ashley. Certain tendencies in 
Political Economy: B. Moses. The German Exchange Act of 
1896: H. Loeb. The Value of the money unit: 7. N. Carver. 
The career of Francis Amasa Walker: OC. F. Dunbar. 

Yale Review. August, 1897—The Prevention and Relief of 
Famine in India: P. C. Lyon. The Economic Theories ad- 
vanced to explain the steady increase of public expenditure in 
Kurope: G. Fiamingo. The New Administration in Canada: 
EH. Porritt. The ‘‘Sociétés de secours mutuels” of France: 
W. F. Willoughby. 


FRranceE— 

Annales de l’ Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques. July, 1897—Le 
développement économique du Japon depuis la guerre contre 
la Chine: J. Franconie. De état présent et prochain de 
Vouvrier américain (to be continued): H. Levasseur, Kartells, 
Pools, Trusts: Ch. Guernier, 

Journal des Economistes, 1897— 

July—Le crédit agricole:—Rapport d’une commission des 
valeurs agricoles instituée en 1882. Les chambres de com- 
pensation et les caisses de liquidation (concluded): G. 
Frangois. La coopération dans l’agriculture danoise: D. 
Bellet. La crise médicale: M. Rouzel. 

August—La guerre a coup de tarif: G. de Molinari. Le 
socialisme chrétien. A propos d’un livre récent: G. du 
Puynode. Le mouvement agricole: L. de Tourville. Vingt 

années de commerce: M. G. Mulhall. 

Journal de la Société de Statistique de Paris, 1897— 

July—Un dernier mot sur les bénéfices comparés du travail et 
du capital (correspondance): A. Coste. La population de 
Berlin en 1895: P. Meuriot. Résultats généraux et charges 
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France—Oontd. 
Journal de la Société de Paris, 1897—Contd. 

July—Contd. 
futures des assurances ouvriéres allemandes (concluded in 
next number): M. Bellom. 

August—L’évolution de Vlassurance contre Vincendie : M. 
Candiant. Vingt-cing ans de dépenses d’un ménage parisien 
(du 20 avril, 1872, au 19 avril, 1897): A. Michaut, Le 
probléme monétaire (continued in next number): F. de 
Flaie. 

September—Note sur l’industrie et le commerce de la France: 
Y. Guyot. Le recrutement dans ses rapports avec la popu- 
lation: L.Vacher. Chronique de statistique judiciaire: Hm. 
Yvernes. 

La Réforme Socrale, 1897. Nos.— 

34—La vie ouvriére en Angleterre, d’aprés quelques publica- 
tions récentes: H. Clément. L’organisation des partis aux 
Ktats-Unis et en Belgique: A. Nerinca. L’arrét dans la 
population frangaise, ses causes dans le passé, ses effets dans 
Vavenir (concluded): M. des Cilleuls. 

30—Compte rendu de la réunion annuelle. 

36 et 37—De la liberté testamentaire chez les peuples étrangers 
(continued in neat numbers): R. de la Grasserie. Pour 
Venqnuéte sur la marine marchande: LH. Rostand. L’état 
du régime corporatif en Autriche: V. Brants. De la 
situation morale des enfants loués aux fermiers du Perche : 
P. Drowin. Li’alcoolisme en Normandie, d’aprés une récente 
enquéte: L. Mabilleau. 

38 et 39—Natalité et recrutement militaire——Avantages 4 
faire aux familles nombreuses: A. de Metz-Noblat. La 
désorganisation de la famille et: ses conséquences sociales : 
H. Passez. ues monographies de communes: H. Oheysson. 

Revue d’ Economie Politique, 1897— 

June—Quelques expériences de conciliation par l’Htat en 
Australasie: A. Bertram. La répression du travail en 
chambre (continued in neat number): H. Schwiedland. Une 
monographie d’impdédt.—La taxe mobiliére a Genéve: A. 
Achard. “ 

July—Théorie du libre échange: ZL. Walras. L’Ktalon d’or 
au Japon: M. Bouwrguin. les boucheries co-opératives en 
Angleterre: I. Rockell. 





GerMany— 
Archiv fiir Soziale Glesetzgebung und Statisiik, 1897-— 

Band 10, Heft 6.—Das deutsche Vereins- und Versammlungs- 
recht: W. Kulemann. Die Ausdehnung der Krankenver- 
sicherung auf die Hausindustrie: P. Blankenstein. Die 
heutige Gewerkschaftsbewegung in der Schweiz: A. Steck. 
Der “Haftpflicht- Gesetzentwurf von 1897. (Workmen 
[Compensation for Accidents] Bill): The Right Hon, Sir 
C. W. Dilke. Die Gewerbeinspektion in Oesterreich im 
Jahre 1826: Dr. H. Mischler. 
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GrerMany— Contd. | 

Archiv fiir Soziale Gesetagebung und Statistik, 1897—Contd. 
Band 11, Hefts 1 und 2.—Die theoretische Basis der britischen 

Gewerkvereine: S. und Beatrice Webb. Die neue deutsche 
Handwerker-Gesetzgebung: Dr. P. Voigt. Das schweize- 
rische Fabrikgesetz und sein Einfluss auf die industriellen 
Verhaltnisse der Schweiz: O. Lang. Die weibliche Fabrik- 
inspektion in den Vereinigten Staaten: Florence Kelley. 
Die Ursachen der Betriebsunfalle in der deutschen Industrie 
und Landwirtschaft: Dr. H. Lange. Die Verkiirzung der 
Samstagnachmittag-Fabrikarbeit in der Schweiz: Dr. F. 
Schuler. Hin internationales Amt fiir Arbeiterschutz: Dr. 
H. Braun. 

Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung, Verwaltung, §c., Heft 3, 1897— 
Roschers politische Hntwickelungstheorie: O. Hintze. Die 
Hntwickelung der Konigsmeister im franzdsischen Zunftwesen 
vom Mittelalter bis ins 18 Jabrhundert: R. Hberstadt. Straf- 
rechtsreform oder Sittenpolizei?: A. Korn. Die Gemeinden 
und die Arbeiterversicherung: H. von Frankenberg. Die 
Fabrik- und Sanitatsinspektorinnen in England: Helene Simon. 
Zur Geschichte der Grundeigentumsformen in Kleinrussland : 
J. Lutschizky. Neuere Litteratur zur Hamburgischen Handels- 
und Wirtschaftsgeschichte: J. von Halle. Hine neuere 
englische Stimme itiber das Lohn- und Gewerkvereinsproblem : 
M. Biermer. Die Hauptergebnisse der neuesten deutschen 
Handwerkerstatistik von 1895: P. Voigt. Die vom “ Verein 
fiir Socialpolitik”’ veranstalteten Untersuchungen iiber die 
Lage des Handwerks in Deutschland mit besonderer Riicksicht 
auf seine Konkurrenzfahigkeit gegeniiber der Grossindustrie. 
Zusammenufassende Darstellung von H. Grandke. 

Jahrbicher fiir Nationalikonomie und Statistik, 1897— 
June.—Der Ausstand der Hamburger Hafenarbeiter, 1896-97, 

11: BR. Hhrenberg. Die Lage der Landwirtschaft in Russland 
nach dem neuen Kollektivwerkerussischer Nationalékonomen 
und Statistiker: M. v. Soboleff. Die grossen Berliner Effek- 
tenbanken im Jahre 1896: H. Loeb. Die Arbeitseinstellungen 
in Preussen in den beiden letzten Jahren: M. Brermer. 
July.— Kine Untersuchung tiber den Gewerbebetrieb im 
Umherziehen: Rt. Roéssger. Zur HEntstehung der deutschen 
Stadtverfassung: W. Varges. Die Entwickelung der 
deutschen Hochseefischerei in der Nordsee: L. O. Brandt. 

Vierteljahrshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs, 1897. Heft 3.— 
Gemeinden und Wohnpliitze von mindestens 2,000 Hin- 
wohnern nach der Volkszahlung, 1895. Die Haushaltungen 
nach der Volkszahlung, 1895. Die Bevolkerungsvermehrung, 
1890-95 und 1885-90. Gur Statistik der Preise. Ernte-Statistik 
des Deutschen Reichs fir das Erntejahr 1896. 


A USTRIA— 
Statistische Monatschrift, 1897— 
April—May Heft—Statistik der in Nieder-Oesterreich verwal- 
teten Stiftungen nach dem Stande vom 31 December, 1893: 
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Ausrria—Contd. 
Statistische Monatschrift, 1897—Contd. 

April—May Heft—Contd. 

Dr. F. Schmid. Die Fortschritte der Raiffeisen-Cassen und 
die bisherigen .Ergebnisse ihrer Gebarung in den im 
Reichsrathe vertretenen Konigreichen und Liandern: 
Dr. F. Schmid. 

June—July Heft —Die osterreichischen und ungarischen Staats- 
angehorigen in Bosnien und der Hercegovina. Die Irrsin- 
nigen Oesterreichs im Jahre 1894: Bratassevic. Die Sterb- 
lichkeit in den grésseren Stadten Oesterreichs im Jahre 
1896: Bratassevic. Oesterreichs Sparcassen im Jahre 1895: 
H. Ehrenberger. Zur Statistik der localen Versicherungs- 
vereine gegen Feuerschiden in Oesterreich im Jahre 1894: 
H. Ehrenberger. 


LlraLy— | 
Giornale degli Economisti, 1897— 

July—lLa teoria pura del monopolio: J. Y. Hdgeworth. La 
crisi agrumaria ei “ Provvedimenti di Legge”: A. De Viti 
de Marco. la legge Inglese 7 Giugno, 1897, sulla assicura- 
zione del lavoro: A. Cabiatt. 

August—Osservazioni sulla spinta contributiva delle tasse: 
A. Puviani. Di una applicazione delle dottrine agrono- 
miche alla rendita fondiaria: A. Cabiati. I sindaci nelle 
societa in accomandita per azioni e nelle anonime: M. J. 
de Johannis. 

_  September—Finanza e dogane: L. Fontana-Russo. La Triplice 
Alleanza e la politica dell’ Italia: H. Giretti. Corris- 
pondenza col pubblico (Dazio sul grano): A. De Viti de 
Marco. 


SWITZERLAND— 
Journal de Statistique Suisse, 1897— 

Lief 3—Statistische Beitrage zur Morbiditat und Mortalitat 
der Stadt Basel wahrend der Jahre 1881-90: Dr. P. Heusler. 
Kulturstatistische Probleme: C. Miihlemann. Was ist 
Statistik? Dr. N. feichesberg. Das _ schweizerische 
Telegraphenwesen im Jahre 1896, verglichen mit 1895. 

Inef 4-—Die Offentlichen Arbeitsnachweis-Bureaux der 
Schweiz: Dr. K. Petermann. Verzeichnis schweizerischer 
Erziehungsanstalten. De l’administration et de la compta- 
bilité des communes en Suisse. 
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VI.—Quarterly List of Additions to the Inbrary. 


Additions to the Library during the Quarter ended 15th September, 1897, 

arranged alphabetically under the following heads:—(a) Foreign 
Countries ; (b) India and Colonial Possessions ; (c) United Kingdom 
and tts Divisions; (d) Authors, éc. 


ie By whom Presented 
Donations. (when not purchased). 


(a) Foreign Countries. 
Argentine Republic— 

Commerce extérieur argentin. Année 1897. No. 94. The 
Importation et Exportation dans le premier 
semestre do 1896 66 1897 yor ses tscsentccstecsesessveraseaveacetans 

Higiene. Anales del Departamento Nacional de. 
(Current in uti bers) sos vat ten neree nee eet eects 

Buenos Ayres (Province), Agriculture, lélevage, 
Vindustrie et le commerce dans Ja Province en 1895, 


Director-Gene- 
ral of Statistics 


} The Department 


The Provincial Sta- 
tistical Bureau 


Maps (SV, | see cge-sostnce acest reas ieaoeeceap esos eae aes 
Buenos Ayres (City). Monthly Return of Municipal | The Municipal Sta- 
Statistics. (Current numbers) .........ccssesesorseeseesess tistical Bureau 


Austria-Hungary— 
Ackerbau-Ministeriums. Statistisches Jahrbuch des ) 


k.k., fiir 1896. Heft 1. Statistik der Ernte des aes R 
Jahres 1896. Diagrams, &¢., BVO. wesemmrnseensem See ee 
Anbauflachen der Zuckerriiben nach dem Stande vom 


Ld cand; LEST IS AES HOV GO, Cie aiiivess. 0008 d.0deausan tantra ¥ 
“Austria.” Archiv fiir Gesetzgebung und Statistik] The Statistical De- 
auf den Gebieten der Gewerbe, des Handels vo partment, Ministry 
der Schiffahrt. (Current numbers.) 8vo. ............ of Commerce 
Ausweis tiber die monatl. Durchschnittspreise von 
Weizen, Korn, Gerste, Hafer, und Mais in Markt- | The Central Statisti- 
orten. (Current numbers.) Sheets 00.0... cscs cal Commission 
Banken. Statistik der, fiir 1894 und 1896................008 
Consulats-Behérden. Jahresberichte der k. und k. ) 
ésterr.-ungar. (Current numbers.) 870. .......sseeee 
Handel. Statistische Ubersichten betreffend den | The Statistical De- 
auswirtigen, des dsterr.-ungar. Zollgebiets. (Current | partment, Ministry 
monthly numbers, and for the first half of 1897) .... of Commerce 
Handels. Statistik des auswirtigen, des dsterr.-ungar. 
Zollgebiets. Jahre 1895. Bandl. 8vo. ............0 J 
Oesterreichisches Statistisches Handbuch fir 1895. 
Sanitiatswesens. Statistik des, fiir 1894 0.00... The Central Statisti- 
Statistische Monatschrift. (Current numbers)s....c..<.... cal Commission 
Unterrichts-anstalten. Statistik der, fiir 1893-94 .... - 
. Mungary— 
Handel. Auswirtiger, der Linder der Ungarischen ) 
Krone,im J ahyeol 896.5 Bole xcccnpssens- esses asa souses | 
Kreditinstitute der Lander der Ungarischen Krone 
im Jahre 1894, Foleo aE AR Seah They; Royale or 
Landwirtschaftliche Statistik der Lander der { 
Ungarischen Krone. Theil 1. Entwickelung 
der lLandwirtschaftlichen Statistik und die 
Hauptergebnisse nach Gemeinden Fol. 1897.... 
Bohemia.  Mittheilungen des Statistischen Bureau] The Statistical Bu- 
des Landesculturrathes, fiihr das Jahr 1895-96........ reau 
Brinn. Statistischer Wochenbericht . . . der Landes- 
hauptstadt Briinn. (Current weekly numbers) pa ihe Sue eae 





garian Statistical 
Bureau 
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Donations—Contd. 





| By whom Presented 


Donations. (when not purchased), 


(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Austria-Hungary— Contd. 


Prague. Bulletins hebdomadaires et trimestriels =| The Municipal Sta- 


la ville et communes-faubourgs. (Current num- eer 
tistical Bureau 


ESGES ) ci Sen avtacecpicnsvectaben beceas veoh naudeescetnestiives sasathyecopectyands 


Balgium— 
- Commerce spécial avec les pays étrangers en ce qui 


Ae ; : The Bureau o : 
concerne les principales marchandises. Bulletin >. au of Gene 


ral Statistics 


mensuel du. (Current numbers.) 40... 

Mines de Belgique. Annales des, Année 1897. Tome ii, | The Administration 
livraison 3. Plates, 8vo. ..... bs of Mines 

Travail, Revue du Travail publiée par ‘POffice du. ] The Belgian Labour 
(Current monthly numbers.) 870. 00. sceeescesecsseeeeee Departinent 


Brussels. Bulletins hebdomadaires et trimestriels de 
statistique démographique et sanitaire. (Current > Dr, HE. Janssens 
numbers) ........ Peete ih ate ria siehi deusstaesdsccseusen fovelvadvhasa eins 


Institut des Sciences Sociales. Social Comptabilism : ) 
Ernest Solvay. The Cheque and Clearing Service | 
in the Austrian Postal Savings Bank. Proposed } The Institute 
law laid before the Chamber of Representatives of | 


Belgium: HectorDenis. 98pp. 8vo. 1897............ y, 
Bulgaria— ts 

Album de Statistique Graphique. Etat de la Popula- } 
tion d’aprés le Recensement de 1893. Lia. fol. ........ | 

Dénombrement de la Population. Résultats généraux. 
Ee SAFO Eo eee DUO ei sin etee dR cctadcnayesbecdet le nasaatieetan | 

Ecoles dana la Lia acted Statistique des, pendant tL The Statistical Bu- 
1894-959 PAGO SATA TIN cchts.. fadtestblieedcededveativs ts f  -reau 


Mouvement commercial avec les pays étrangers. 
Mouvement de la navigation par ports. Prix 
moyens dans les principales villes. (Current monthly 





Uw org? 26 LIS VO, AN an ocsktth vscates Wharcataneretn Fieaseks J 
China— 
Customs Gazette. Jan.—March, 1897. 4to. «0... 2, 


Lighthouses, Light-Vessels, &c. List for 1896. 4to. | a tesD erie ilar 

Medical Reports for half-year ended 31st Mar. 1896 B -* ao M G. , 

Returns of Trade and Trade Reports for 1896. Part 1. | RABAT ast 
Report and Abstract of Statistics  ......ccsccseeeseerees 4 


Denmark— 
Communications de Statistique. 3° Série. Tome 18. ) 
(1, Antilles danoises: Importations et exportations, | hives 
1884-94, 2, Suicides en Danemark, 1886-95..°8, b 12°. Statistical, Bu- 


Produit de la récolte, 1896, &c.) 8VO. sees | OM 

Comptes communaux, 1890-94. tO... ccscrccseeereseree: J 

Nationalékonomisk Tidsskrift, 1897. (Current num-] The Danish Political 
TON Nc iek ince oid near esnlew avis ceasyboniyvahobns sae Pouct rv uGdt seve cerSevonoute Economy Society 

Egypt— : 

Commerce extérieur. Bulletin mensuel du. (Current) my,  pepiepimeen te Soh 
PUMPETE). wcrc pansdeyersieerwe se hace Vedivees oe cee aM nvedeesl Cee nacentes eer Custos 

Commerce extérieur de l’Egypte pendant 18966 teins 
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Donations—Contd. 





; By whom Presented 
Donations. | 


(when not purchased). 


(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Egypt—Conid. 
_ Douanes. Administration des, Rapport du Directeur | The Director-Gene- 


Général sur l’exercice de l’année 1896...........:0000s00s. ral of Customs 
Postes Egyptiennes. Administration des, Rapport sur 

LE Hxercice 1896. — Sv 256i ikerss-caapscreenenccdacetetahedueentsoes The Post Office 
Postal Guide, Egyptian. No.18. 1st May, 1897........ 
Sanitaires, &c. Bulletin hebdomadaire del’ Administra- | The Health Depart- 

tion des Services. (Current numbers) ...... ccs ment 


Egyptian Statistical Tableau for 1896. Sheet............. Messrs. Moss & Co. 


France— 
Agriculture. Bulletin du Ministére de |’. Année The 


1887. (Current numbers; also Tables des quinze gine oes 


premiéres années. 1882-96) .......ccecrseccossrecsssssersceredorss : eae 
Chemins de fer francais. Statistique des, au 31 Déc., ade 
1895. Documents divers; 1*¢ Partie: France, reeeees of Pub- 
interét général. Maps, Atos esiiccc..descvscscdsecscarencos Sts i 
Commerce de la France. Documents Statistiques. Prevod 
(Current. monthly numbers) p.2-:..:1 .0iehveerocsoreutbeonrsesene es 


Commerce et Navigation, Tableau général du, année | 
1896. Vol. i, Commerce de la France avec ses | 
Colonies et les puissances étrangéres. Vol. ii, Navi- $+ 
gation (Navigation internationale, cabotage frangais, | 
et effectif de la Marine marchande). 2 vols. 4to. ) 

Finances, Ministére des. Bulletin de Statistique | 


The Director-Gene- 
ral of Customs 


The Ministry of Fi- 


de Législation comparée. (Current monthly num- 
nance 


OPS) cacsutigcecseen ee roca ttcse atone create meee othe od an ncn cer gents ee 
Justice civile et commerciale en France et en Algérie. ) 
Compte général de l’Administration de la, pendant | <a 
1804 Ato. (tue nee ee Be Gece oneets 
Justice criminelle en France et en Algérie. Compte | 
général de l’ Administration de la, pendant, 1894. 4to. ) 
Navigation intérieure. Statistique de la. Recense- | The Ministry of Pub- 
ment de la Batellerie. Année 1896. 4to....... i. lic Works 
Statistique générale de la France. Tomes xx bis, xxi : 
et xxii (1 vol.), and xxiii. Statistique annuelle. eae ee eu 
(Années 1890-93).0" 2: vols S28 VO..e dissec <-reteasat tee or P 
Statistique Pénitentiaire pour 1894. Exposé général aad 
de la situation des services et des divers Etablisse- ee ore 


ment 


Interior 
MENGE, OVO. atic ses aps oogsks sees boweccpse spss aeeasae nates te a 
Travail. Bulletin de l’Office du. (Current monthly] The French Labour 
MUMDETS.) "CSVO. s.cssncsscaccseeshesscccestescederevarseeeeservenpeesse seers Department 
Economiste Francais. (Current weekly numbers)........ The Editor 
Journal des Economistes. (Current monthly numbers) s 
Monde Economique. (Current weekly numbers)............ ms 
Polybiblion. Revue Bibliographique Universelle. Par- 
ties Littéraire et Technique. (Current monty “ 
TIVLIN DOTS) i. 2le8 etre Ann caadaadus bacneeeeetebes come eal ase aan 
Réforme Sociale. (Current numbers) ........cssccereerees 
Rentier. Journal Financier Politique. (Current 
MUI DORE) 2 saan custeebdnes Ged tars eave see seek ots ee i 
Revue d’ Economie Politique. (Current monthly numbers) a 


Revue Géographique internationale. (Current num- } 
39 


DDOYB) Ls fractet nds vows bortecotereh caest vetdrcs cate: sngescb pees To ee: 
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Donations—Contd. 





By whom Presented 


Donations. | (when not purchased). 


(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
France— Contd. 


Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques, Annales. Caaea Tie Inatitution 


VTA Fi Dek satigpleediele Re tips OS Sn antas hg NA eaaMiees 41. baie | Wer 
Musée Social. Circulaires. (Current numbers.) 4to..... 5 
Société de Statistique de Paris. Journal. (Current] , . 
The Society 
TROMULY. MUI OPB ct tee eth cs elohnt «aroha eetsetoeeens veel 
Germany— 


Berufs- und Gewerbezihlung vom 14 Juni, 1895.) The Imperial Statis- 
Berufsstatistik fiir das Reich im Ganzen. Theil 2.f tical Bureau 
Deutsche Justiz-Statistik. Jahrgang VIII [1895].] The Imperial Ju- 


BAe LO) Gre, coe Sete eee ee eee, ie, en eee 3 dicial Bureau 
Gesundheitsamts. Verdffentlichungen des Kaiser- ] The Imperial Health 
Micheline NOGn 1-20, OVO tk SOU cae casrtcsesnanevelven olteness Bureau 


Handel des deutschen Zollgebiets. Monatliche Nach- ) 

weise tiber den auswartigen. (Current numbers) .... 
Krankenversicherung. Statistik der, im Jahre 1895. 
Kriminalstatistik fiir 1894 und 1895. Tabellenwerk. 





The Imperial Statis- 





ie VOLS se ALO ssa ccet RUPP GO PR Ties RNR Lb aati: teal B 
Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich. 1897. 1 ea 
Doras, BOs ce Re ee ee SHIN 
Vierteljahrshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. | 
Janroang 1807, | Hefti Ssbtoin, i, Je. eeteco eect iahjuse.s: ay 
Prussia— 
Sterblichkeit nach Todesursachen und Altersklassen 
der Gestorbonen 1, 1895, ') Hol. ...cccescsecscsnceeees The Royal Prussian 
Zeitschrift des K. Preussischen Statistischen Statistical Bureau 
Bureaus. Vierteljahrsheft 1 und 2. 4to. 1897 
Saxony— 
Kalender und Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir 1898. 
SVs che te tis ees SER AERC nit ra ee The Statistical Bu- 
Zeitschrift des K. Sachsischen Statistischen Bureaus. reau of Saxony 
Jabrgang 1897, Heft. 1 und.2.  4to. sscinass... 
Berlin— 


Eheschliessungen, Geburten, Sterbefalle, und Witte- 
rung. (Current weekly and monthly numbers).... (| The Municipal Sta- 
Statistik der Ehescheidungen in der Stadt Berlin in tistical Bureau 
T880-O47” Disovai, AUG. mesiieeceen sdaenccouiecaacibayenssneatt 
Dresden— 
Mitteilungen des Statistischen Amtes der Stadt ) 
Dresden. Heft 7, Allgemeinen Zahlungen, 1895. | 


Wohningactatistika ws Map.) \Kolx..c cna L 7 
Wochen- und Monats-Berichte des Statistischen | 
Amtes der Stadt. (Current numbers)... a 
Frankfort— 
Beitrige zur Statistik der Stadt. Neue Folge. 
Ergiinzungsblatt No. 3. Aus den Ergebnissen is 
der Berufszihlung, 1895. 4to. Diagram ............ 
Handelskammer zu Frankfurt am Main. Jahres- 
BF GEE Ge OL OG ac ec urert att cney soe pteahed ies shanties Me The Chamber of 
Mittheilungen aus der Handelskammer. (Current Commerce 
SA PLMIR IES ote co tea Pe arec carn ts tuavestecs csvadotesetys tens wsasaenes sods 
Hamburg.—Hamburgs Handel und Schiffahrt, 1896.) The Statistical Bu- 
DMO att A pele aus Wash doen esanv eeatnaxtahansnaxiadsenteivenls reau 


Hanover. Monatsberichte des Statistischen Amts |] The Municipal Sta- 
der. Stadks (GVarrent numbers) .jcciscssroroprsnorsvsyoersivscansss tistical Bureau 
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Donations, 


By whom Presented 
(when not purchased). 


(a) Foreign Countries— Contd, 
Germany— Contd, 

Archiy fiir Soziale Gesetzgebung und Statistik. , 
Band x, Hefte 5 und 6. 1897 ae SieaseresSv cian uni ans } PREC AMT 

Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung, Verwaltung und Volks- The Edit 
wirtschaft im Deutschen Reich. Heft 3. 1897 . a: Eige oe 

Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie und Statistik. } The Publish 
(Current monthly numbers) ........00s0008 ssssovegeessesceverogens ees ey 


Greece— 
Bulletin mensuel du Commerce spécial avec les pays 
étrangers. (Current numbers) ........csesssssesesssssseees The Statistical Bu- 
Commerce de la Gréce avec les pays étrangers pendant reau 
BBDD G AGOGL, Ril eiccge cee ee ri essestcketes ss pees USS Mb Feats 


Italy— 
Annali di Agricoltura 1896. No. 216. Atti della 
Commissione consultiva per la. Pesca. Map......... 
Annuario Statistico Italiano, 1897. La. 8Vo.............000 
Bollettino di Legislazione e Statistica Doganale e Com- 
merciale. (Current monthly numbers) ..............0 
Bollettino Sanitario, Direzione Generale dell’ Amminis- 
trazione Civile. (Current monthly numbers) ........ 
Commercio speciale di Importazione e di Esportazione. 
Statistica del. (Current monthly numbers) ............ The Director-Gene- 
Giudiziaria civile e commerciale. Statistica, per l anno ral of Statistics 
ESOS. UBVOR: Seksbs cafe cotvarecesseh on enswertiod babe. si cde dee Uece meet ove 
Giudiziaria penale. Statistica, per ? anno 1895. 8vo. 
Istruzione elementare. Statistica della, per I’ anno ; 








Scolaustico 1894-95, -SVv0. Gi. saccecteisetbenaccespetscovaesesyuceass 
Morte. Cause di, Statistica dell’ anno 1895, e notizie 

sommarisiper L896. : BVO. caccmnnnnteqemvcvruncvavacseateats 
Navigazione. Movimento della, nel 1896. Parte 1—4 

(2 vols.), La. 4toy Diagrams... alah atielseeac ‘) 
L’Economista. (Current weekly numbers) ..........cs00e The Editor 
Giornale degli Economisti. (Current monthly numbers) > 
Rivista Italiana di Sociologia. Anno I, Fase. 1. 

Lgl, L807 sob .2. 5 Riscasossorbeecvsnnphosion tukides eons Meo 2 

Japan— 


12th Statistical Report of the Agricultural and Com- 
mercial Department, 1897 (entirely in Japanese). > The Department 
Maps and diagrams \sSvi0is Ainttcss.Aone...qtssntimievececees 


Mexico— 
Anuario Estadistico de la Republica Mexicana, 1895. } 
Diagrams. Lia, Svowtss cee ee Se enh tla tts 
Censo General de la Republica Mexicana, 1895. 


Estados de Nuevo Leon, Sonora, Tabasco, Tamauli- The _ Director-Gen- 


pas, Vera Cruz, y ee 6 oles La. 8vo. eral of Statistics 


Estadistica Fiscal. Datos relativos, (Current monthly 
numbers, and for the year. 1896-97) ......-...sscssecsesses J 


Netherlands— 
Annuaire Statistique des Pays-Bas. Colonies. 1895] The Central Statisti- 
eb années antéricures.,...80,. ctsesssierestessncdehcares itassseesss cal Commission 
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Donations. 


By whom Presented 
(when not purchased}.' 





(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Netherlands— Contd. 
Geboorten. Statistiek der, en der sterfte naar den 


leeftijd en de oorzaken van den dood. (Current Se eet the 


SUAS LASER Op MITEL EG cc) Becierye ot Ag se et ont rain Ee ing Cam pene mage 

Staten van de In-, Uit-, en Doorgevoerde voornaamste | The Central Statisti- 
Handelsartikelen. (Current monthly numbers) _.... cal Commission 

Verslag aan de Kontngin-W eduwe, Regentes, van de The Ministry of the 
Bevindingen en handelingen van het Geneeskundig ae 
Staatetoezicht in het Jaar 1893...........c.scccsorseceeresceees 

Portugal— 

Aibum de Estatistica graphica dos Caminhos de Ferro are 
Portuguezes das Provincias ultramarinas, 1893. Weg Di SR 
aera Me SCO, PTOI EG ciiccconasp wegssnardarnhciseodnvveessss hia: 

Roumania— 

Buletinul Lunar al Miscarei Populatiunei in Orasele] The Statistical Bu- 
Romaniei. (Current monthly numbers) ............ reau 

Bucharest. Buletin statistic Lunar al Orasului] The Municipal Sta- 
Bucuresci. (Current numbers)  ..........sscssseesessreees tistical Bureau 

Russia— 

Bulletin russe de statistique financiére et de législation. ak et 
-(Current monthly numbers.) La. 8v0. wee } pet oma o 

Commerce extérieur de la Russie par la frontiére | The Department of 
d’Europe. Bulletin mensuel (current numbers) .... Customs * 


Prices. Diagram-maps showing prices of rye and 
i : Department of Com- 

oats in Huropean Russia. (Current monthly num- 
merceand Industry 

SES id atee Pere Ness e ce tee ne ca ies a gue naka haeRate cts 
Recensement général de la Population, 1897. Données } 
preliminaires. Nombre général de la Population des | 
deux sexes. La population des chefs-lieux des + 
gouvernements et d’autres villes considérables. | 


SCRE REOL 9 dE) op Ft tees neceteladadrec host gyrnat Re liserebscc Oa ayed . 


The Central Statis- 
tical Committee 


Kaiserlichen Freien Oekonomischen Gesellschaft. 
Arbeiten der, Nos. 1 and 2, 8vo. St. Petersburg. > The Society 
BBO Ts SLID EOMSSINL) fa.ys,oesnadedy Pate te on teetzanse Rocveseb vas kins 


Servia— 
Prix. Statistique des Prix des produits eae 
dans le royaume de 1890 a 1895. Diagrams, | Than Stenateal Bus 


ENT Ear saveaa valine pecek teary e ee ace haat onset ade bes zs SAihee Ud castes svexee i 
Recensement de la Population et du Bétail, 31 Dec., | eed 
ior ee NIA BN Oi cate glace creg tags copes wave seapen SannyShunvine Vos 00s J 
Spain— 
Comercio Exterior, Resumenes mensuales de la 
Estadistica del. (Current numbers) ............c0e00 The Director-Gene- 
Tablas de valores para la Estadistica Comercial de ral of Customs 
BOD VL BOO): BOA austrian Mua dertage tenes sacbetetse sonst ae 


Sociedad Geogrdfica de Madrid— 
Boletin. (Current monthly numbers) oo... csc ton atta 
Revista de Geografia colonial. No. 4. 1897. 8vo. reer 
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: By whom Presented 
Donations. (when not purchased). 


(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Sweden— 
Bidrag till Sveriges Officiela Statistik :— 


K. Helso-och Sjukvarden, 1895, (Sanitation) ....) 
L. Statens Jernvagstrafik, 1895. (Railways) ........ 
©. Landtmateriet,.1896. (Surveys)..-....0.-c:.rss.0000- 
R. Valstatistik, 1894-96. (Elections) ...............0 
T. Lots-och Fyrinrattningen, &c., 1896. (Light. Phe eCuntrelustatia: 
adh houses, &c.) ....... steseeeee eer . sessersensnsseseosenes eRe iat 
. Kommunernas Fattigvard och Finanser, 1895. 
(Poor Relief; ae)". ase ce ene ee 
V. Branvins Tillverkning, &., 1894-96. (Dis- 
tilleries des)” ai pectic aceedereees 
Sparbanksstatistik, 1895. (Savings Banks) . 


Linroth, 


Medical Officer 


Ye 
Stockholm. Beriattelse till Kongl. Medicinal styrelsen Dy ak 
om Allmanna Helsotillstandet i Stockholm ... af 


Stockholms Helsovardsnimnd, &c. Aret 1896........ 
Switzerland— 
Alesols. Rapport concernant la gestion et le compte |] The Federal Depart - 
de la Régie des Alcools pour 1896. 8V0. f ment of Finance 
Commerce de la Suisse avec l’Etranger en 1896. ] The Federal Depart- 
Statistiqne du, diagrams tlar tot. 00.....0:\tesnsetseccoueees ment of Customs 
Bulletin démographique et sanitaire suisse. (Current | 
weekly mimmabers) <2 ta cncceeteer ee Ann ce cocesces seen sete nee | 


eae Federal Statis- 


Journal de statistique suisse. 1897. Livr. 3,4. Ato. : 
tical Bureau 


Recrues. Examen pédagogique des, en automne 1896. | 
GY hope: ne Ae, Merel era  e Oly, Sok och ae a PRS eA J 

Geneva, Biblioth&que Publique. Compte-rendu pour ; 
Ra kin) ne hiatal aes aha i The Library 


United States— 
Agriculture, Department of. Division of Statistics. 
Monthly Crop Reports, Dec., 1895—July, 1897. +} The Department 
LL parte, SOs) sce auton aeteneenten cat enna on ete ner ae aire J 
Commercial relations of the United States with} The Bureau of 
Foreign Countries during 1895-96. 2 vols. 8vo. I Foreign Commerce, 


Consular Reports. (Current monthly numbers.) 8vo. Department of State 
Ethnology, Bureau of. 14th (in 2 parts) and 15th | The Director of the 
Annual Reports, 1892-94. 3 vols. Plates... . ..... Bureau 
Debt. Monthly Statements of the Public, and of Cash ) 
in Treasur (Current numbers. Shacta a eeek © erate 
Gold, sien and Notes, &c., mM Circulation, and re Secretary of the 
reasury 


Changes in Money and Bullion in the Treasury. | 

Monthly Statements. (Current numbers.) Sheets J 
Finance and Commerce. Monthly Summary of. ) 

(Current wamibers) Saito. cs. n een ert ere 
Tariff Bill, H.R, 379. Comparison based upon, with 

rates of duties, estimated ad valorem aac ate. cone geet a Sta- 

and revenues by house bill, and rates proposed by { Meee ae 


the Senate Committee on Finance .. . with im- | Aso 
ported merchandise entered for consumption in 1893 
and. 1896. Diagrams. '4to.- E897 2 cicscesevsos tecgteen-e, 
Labor. Bulletin of the Department of. (Current num- 
ers) So Aiea oss kaSageraen Sem lures Wl Rte ernie saa ees aces The Commissioner of 


Labor. 11th Annual Report of Commissioner of, 1895-96. Labor 
Work and wages of Men, Women, and Children. 8yo. 


a 
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Donations. (when not purchased). 





(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
United States— Contd. 
Connecticut. State Board of Health. Monthly Bul- aecPoard of tlenlih 


Poiiiis, A CUPPONE ME UNIDOLE oc derpsocc-tovescanesaseqetcease,attee: 

Illinois. Coal in Illinois, 1896. Containing Annual] The Bureau of 
Reports of State Inspectors of Mines. 8vo. ............ Labor 

Michigan. JBirths, Marriages, and Deaths. 29th | The Division of Vital 
Annual Report on, for 1895. Diagram. 8vo......... Statistics 


New Jersey. Bureau of Statistics of Labor and In- Pies Burean 
dustries. 19th Annual Report for 1895-96. 8vo. 

New York State— : 
Library. Annual Report for 1894, and Bulletins. Lon e Library 


EVO ain VOU cate cs tae shamnsetan in agty hari as Sig everes -eenpapeonncs sce 
Museum. Annual Report of the Regents, 1894. \ a4. Museum 
VOUS een A LECS tae ON Os terse st sans soniscrresecemtnearieasersauess 
Brooklyn. Annual Report of Department of Police | The Superintendent 
ands) WCBS FOP SVOI TE SVO. o..1-occscsoncscanvecepersnes nh Bea Sealine of Police 
4 
Banker’s Magazine and Rhodes’ Journal of Banking.) , s 
(Current ontine TUL TINOies \tneecagt es esas sasel torso cacogwatets = Se ae 
Bradstreet’s Journal. (Current weekly numbers)............ es 


Commercial and Financial Chronicle. (Current weekly 
PUUIETS, WILT PUP PLEMIOTIGS ) \caccsensssc-centeescvecessnessnes 
Dun’s Review (containing Statistics of Commercial M Re Ge Den 
Failures in United States and Canada). (Current ae ene. 
PU ABIEN OTR Ea ne acre neces ee eens yihoxbs cerigaen barn sce antes f 
Engineering and Mining Journal. (Current numbers).... The Editor 
Journal of Political Economy. Vol. v, No. 3, 1897 .... The Publisher 
Sa ts [Quarterly.] Vol. i, No. 2, June, The Publier 
Political Science Quarterly. Vol. xii, No. 2, 1) ae The Editor 
Quarterly Journal of Economics. Vol. Xi, No. 4, 1897 The Publisher 
Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law. } 
Vol. vii, No.2. Recent Centralizing Tendencies in 
State Educational Administration: W.C. Webster. 
No. 3. Abolition of privateering and the declaration t The Editor, Prof. E. 
of Paris: F. R. Stark. Vol. ix, No.1. English f RR. A. Seligman 
Local Government of to-day. A study of the rela- 
tions of central and local government: Milo R. 
VOGT COLAN gOV Ope LOO Keer vaccine ices toleestete verses: 
eM LOuLCO VIEWED EV OL WTO INO? 28 LBD TF crsssancuecsteites | scsveateenes The Editor 
Actuarial Society of America. Papers and Roa Phe Goriot 
actions. “Yol. v, No. 17, April, 1897. 8vo. 0... es 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
PRA eee Ole AN OS e BTU, 1 80 df acetinens tanthessebontesotass fe 
American Economic ae ciation. Evonomic ‘Studies. 
Vol. ii, No. 3. General Property Tax in California : 
C. C. Plehn. No. 4. Area and Population of United 


29 








The Association 


States at llth Census, 1890: W. F. Witlleow ........ 
American Geographical Society. Bulletin. Plates. The Society 
RE tea ae oie aca s edo carnsnesas sigan: 
American Philosophical Society. Proceedings. 
Vol xxave Wo, 154, Plates, Gyo. 1897 .a..2.:2--.-. Ms 
American Statistical Association. Quarterly Publica- Bone 
iaons.. New Bévies, ~ NO. BS: ” L897) ©... n.cssseesereass ONS: Hee AE 


Sound Currency Committee. Leaflets, &e. 8v0.\ m,, Committee 
NC cee aa i cet Dy ts harms as RRR Ler es eee en Et 
3B 2 
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Donations. 


By whom Presented 
(when not purchased). 


(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 


Uruguay— 
Montevideo. Boletin mensual demografico de Monte-] The Municipal Sta- 
mILOO. 1 at Carpet DiI DEES) ery cecnetdesetacesans cnacesteconeco esses tistical Bureau 
International— 
Bulletin International des Douanes. (Current Tho oardion'Drede 
Ti Um Dears.) SV Oe eevee sess sate deneest tenacenesetatetars ere ease 





(b) India and Colonial Possessions. 
India, British— 
Agricultural Statistics of British India for 1891-92 to | 





1895-96;. 12th issue... Ob \.,,.28p sce epeeleas seme eee 
Financial and Commercial Statisties for British India | 
[1895-95 and before]. Fourth issue. Fol. ............ 
Judicial and Administrative Statistics for British The Statistical Ba 
India for 1895-96 and the four preceding years........ Cie te oo eee 
r  yreau, Government 


Moral and Material Progress and Condition of India | eunaratngs 
during 1895-96. Statement exhibiting, (828). 1897 cy 
Trade by Land with Foreign Countries. Monthly ; 


Accounts.) (Current aieoeray j 0 .).2.s.0-ccs seen tates 
Trade and Navigation. Monthly Accounts. (Current 
fama bes sisson cue pe eenctates eee te ca pleco woop ragumnce teens 3 
Indian Engineering. (Current weekly numbers)............ The Editor 


Asiatic Society of Bengal— 

Journal. Vol. lxv, Part 3, Special Number, 1896. 
Volo devigParteL No. ls jandsPart~2;0No ut, 
TBO 7 MAREE ALES, SEV Che jncsicoss nctitee en Sea sce adsteus oadedetea ees 

Proceedings. Jan.—April, 1897. Plates, 8vo........ 


The Society 


Canada, Dominion of— 
Dividends unpaid and unclaimed balances in Banks, } 








a1 5 Bae ree anaee ess PASO Nes ra Hat ne ME ECS aE 
Experimental Farms, Reports on, for 1G0G ee 
Fisheries near Canada and United States. Report on 
preservation or, LaQsoeo ae eee paar 
Kingston Pen.tentiary. Report of Commissioners, 
PBOT Silos laccvelcteaeials pene nt aatade sai emee acces een ee ; 
Marine and Fisheries. Department of, Report for } eee a Count 
PB9G co" 2 VIS. “SA WOs ei. sates coe eae cies eee Pea st cea a masa 
Penitentiaries. Report on, for 1895-96 ......... cscs 
Postmaster-General. Report of, for 1896.......,........ 
Printing and Stationery. Department of, Report for 
DBQ5<06 eia.icc cishelsc Gh Gina tiarnadl ne ees pie aaron eem RN hie 
Trade and Commerce. Quarterly Report of Depart- 
me@ntof to Dist; Mar) VSO 7 sessssctsrsh asicstester tonots aire: J 
Banks. Monthly Reports on Chartered. (Current 
numbers) ....... oe BY, csaehee eb acetetsna tears mises Coege : oS eee } PE SR oh tata 
Insurance and Finance Chronicle. (Current numbers).... The Editor 


Cape of Good Hope— 


Acts of Parliament of the Colony. Session 1896. } The Caloneteene 


Births and Deaths. Returns with ia to, m 1896. tary 


Sheetatmiviiiesux bet de ce aS te te Nk to ee OR cad 
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Donations. (when not purchased), 





(b) India and Colonial Possessions— Contd. 
Cape of Good Hope—Contd. 
Statistical Register of the Colony for 1896. Dia- 
RUF Rapes Slats oS ok cel oa A vr ontshageragangntoand Mies oig ; 
Votes and Proceedings of Parliament, 1896; also ae ages Secre- 
Appendix I, vols. i-v, and Appendix II (2 vols. | y 


8vo.) 1896. 8 vols., maps, and plates... J 
Mauritius— 
Cara Sage are a The Mauritius 
Daunte avi lists ESOC. OVO pease scesranstcosoneg gracbaatenty’ Gin caache 
New South Wales— 
Statistical Register for 1895 and previous years........... 
Statistical Register for 1896 and previous years.| The Government 
Parts 1, Local Government; 2, Shipping; 3, Com- Statistician 
PROPOSE ire sce toa sadee theese tea aktae tlaueactnidead ts oa> eho de diets 
Vital Statistics. Annual Report on, for 1895 and] The Registrar-Gene- 
PIOVIOUA VOALS, | SOVG. ofp ceas Mies ach dco tet eiges aide ral 
Wealth and Progress of New South Wales, 1895-96.) The Government 
ater Laser VOL be AS yO ee ai chiens 5 p58 Statistician 
Sydney. Registrar-General’s Report on Vital Statis- | The Registrar-Gene- 
tics of Sydney and Suburbs for 1896. Fol. ............ ral 


New Zealand— 
Census of the Colony, 1896. Results of the. Fol. .... 


Census of New Zealand, 1896. Registrar-General’s Te eee ae 


Report. to ral of New Zealand 
Labour Department. Journal of the. (Current num- | The Labour Depart- 
TROTS i Aveneete eccgeb caesar acs Conky Ae cath wee aan ment 


Statistics of New Zealand for 1864 (including results 
of the Census of December, 1864) and 1865. + Purchased 
DZ sWOLSS se Moecpen seeps getyu ak eaee Slash apha  deah oeens Peden adahatay oo dogs 


New Zealand Trade Review and Price ey The Editor 


(Current monthly nuiribers) tntanctiscs- dad anmtwocstae. 
New Zealand Institute. Deep-sea Fauna of New i 
COIN eh OVO | LOOM cet Besapvand ceoees age eBitaanectare ahelesee } the BOE 
Queensland— 
Supplements to the Government Gazette (containing | The Registrar-Gene- 
Vital Statistics). (Current numbers) ........... esses ral of Queensland 


The -Agent-General 


the Progress and Resources of the Colony and its for Queetisland 


Work and Wealth of Queenslend. Being a sketch of } 
Gailyshiie sr elilustyated.2) Svos)° L897 cocscucsccsscctessevent- 
South Australia— 
Births and Deaths. Monthly Statements of. (Current | The Registrar-Gene- 
iri bere nat Auta si MiSs Soi ia, eae ral of S. Australia 


Straits Settlements— 
The Perak Government Gazette. (Current weekly] The Government 
PEMD ecg caer ad pet tgt cae soe codae ay shen) evi saedaieServassejanerers Secretary 


Tasmania— 
Jasmanian Government Railways. Report for 1896.| The General Mana- 
BOWE 2 tarred = RUE ns!) Oe ER ee en dette ger 
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: | By whom Presented 
Donations. (when not purchased), 


(b) India and Colonial Possessions—Contd, 


Victoria— 
Statistical Register for 1895. Parts 8, Production; | The Assistant 
SOCIAL MON ibl Oni. MEE O Pa castenmedetecse Dace heacesendinteonte Government Statist 


Royal Society of Victoria. Proceedings. New Series. } The Society 


Voleix, plates, Svd. 1897 xs e coat cece eanee 


(c) United Kingdom and its several Divisions. 
United Kingdom— 
Board of Trade Journal. (Current monthly numbers).... The Board of Trade 
Customs. 4ist Report of Commissioners of, for year 
ended 31st March, 1897. [C-8568.] 8vo. ........... 
Foreign Office Reports on Trade and Finance. Annual 
and Miscellaneous Series. (Current numbers) . a saa 
Labour Gazette. Journal of Labour Department of ie Boned ofelteade 


The Commissioners 


Board of Trade. (Current monthly numbers) ........ 
Mint. 27th Annual Report of Deputy Master of eae: : 
Mint1 896s) 4 C-8507, Pad weet. ee aie Pep ptyen: saver 
Navigation and Shipping. Annual Statement for 
18963, ; | C7849 Lod Gieatcadeceeceamrtce topen ot cesatste. neseeemeeaones : 
Railway Returns for the United Kingdom for 1896. aes 
PO-8446 12S i eaeeene eee cain: 2. 7 Sane 
Railways in United Kingdom. Summary of oe: 17: 
for 1886; andckSO2-06. Sheet mie sate. is.ccdee cere ESF EY 


Statistical Abstract for principal and other F oreign 
Countries, 1885 to 1894-95. _[C-8418.] 8vo. ........ 

Trade of United Kingdom with Foreign Countries 
and British Possessions. Annual Statement for f HEN ESE 
TS96. POL, Ah ites GCA. bein eRe ae etna oet 

Trade and Navigation. (Current monthly returns) .... J 


Great Britain— 

Agriculture. Board of, Annual Reports of Pro-) 
ceedings under Diseases of Animals Acts, the 
Markets and Fairs (weighing of cattle) Acts, &c., 
for 1896. Maps and plates, 8vo. [C-8389.]  ........ 

Agricultural Returns for Great Britain, showing acre- > 
age and-Produce of Crops, Prices of Corn, and 
number of live stock .., 1896. [C-8502.] Maps, 

Agriculture. Journal of the Board of. Vol. iv, | 
ING? 2. , ASOT, paS VO. ts.tieatgtvaaee tercce erenseeenetasees 3) 





The Board of Agri- 
culture 





Enzland and Wales— 


British Museum. Catalogue of Printed Books. -\ the Taraiees 


3 parte. AGO) ia iicg. SU ie ecaee. Rare ee eee men 
Births and Deaths in London and in twenty-seven 
other Great Towns. (Current weekly returns) ........ The Registrar-Gene- 


Quarterly Return of Marriages to Mar., 1897; Births ral of England 
and Deaths to June, 1897 No. 194) w.6.. wade. 
Judicial Statistics for 1895. Part II. Civil Judicial 
Statistice-qf'C=8686, WP 460, ince cepestsesuesensvahovonesccvindeas 
London— 
London Technical Education Gazette. (Current | The London County 
nirmib ers) sec. 0. -gacmeavavanvseen eee avesvnners ee aa ~ Council 


} The Home Office 
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Donations. | (when not purchased). 


(c) United Kingdom and its Divisions—Contd. 
England and Wales—Contd. 
London— Contd. 
Metropolitan Asylums Board. Report for 1896 of 
the Statistical Committee with appendices > The Board 


(TEED ey OA OF ISSUE) typ SF VO. es capone iakertervnches cue ood: 
Paddington. Report on Vital Statistics and sanitary | The Medical Officer 
BP WORK LOT TSO SUS VOn mR acvscgissatescdnaees stag ienemels of Health 
Ireland— | 


Births and Deaths in Dublin and in fifteen of the} 
principal Urban Sanitary Districts. (Current weekly 
TOGUINS) — caesssessssessesecsessenesestessseeseseetseteesteneesoesssenens seseees | The Registrar-Gene- 
Quarterly Return of Marriages to Mar., 1897; Births } alt Teas 
and Deaths to June, 1897. No. 184 wiv eeeenee Ee 
Thirty-third Annual Report of Registrar-General of 
Marriages, Births, and Deaths for 1896. [C-8560.]) 


Scotland— 

Births, Deaths, and Marriages in the eight principal ) 
Towns. (Current weekly and monthly returns) .... 

Quarterly Return of Births, Deaths, and Marriages 
registered during quarter ending 30th June, 1897 + 

Forty-first detailed Annual Report of Registrar- 
General of Births, Deaths, and Marriages. (Ab- 
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To this Society the biennial gatherings of the International 


Statistical Institute appeal with peculiar interest. 


The circum-. 


stances under which the Institute, the successor of the older 
congresses, came into being in connection with our own jubilee 
meeting of 1885 are fresh in all our memories, and this interest is 
quickened by the natural desire of statisticians to learn the class 
of subjects which a representative association of this character 
have found to be susceptible of international treatment, and what 
suggestions are offered for future modes of investigation. 

It requires then no apology to bring under your notice some 
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account of the most recent discussions, and the impression they 
left on the mind of one who took part in them, but it is needful 
that I should apologise for two defects in the report which, as 
your foreign secretary, I have now the honour to lay before you. 

The first of these is for the crude form in which my hasty 
notes must of necessity appear, aS we are not yet in possession of 
the revised and official compte-rendu of the proceedings. The 
second apology is one, always due in connection with personal 
reports of discussions covering a very large field of diverse sub- 
jects, since no account so compiled can really be exhaustive, and 
the narrator cannot escape, any more than the reporter who 
attempts to describe a general action, the risk of giving special, 
and it may be undue prominence, to particular features coming 
most immediately under his notice, while bestowing scant atten- 
tionon some equally important but less familiar topics. 

The constitution of the International Institute limits its 
membership to 150 ordinary members, in addition to those on 
whom honorary membership has been conferred. The actual 
numbers now on the roll are 29 honorary and 147 ordinary 
members, whereof France claims 32, Great Britain 25, Germany 22, 
Italy 19, Russia 17, the United States 14, Austria 13, Hungary 7, 
and ten other States smaller quotas. Death had made some 
grievous inroads on the front ranks of the statisticians of the 
world since the Institute met in Switzerland in 1895, and several 
vacancies fell to be filled up at St. Petersburg. As the result of 
these elections we have seen two more of our own Fellows, my 
colleague in the secretariat, Mr. J. A. Baines, C.S.J., and our late 
Vice-President, Mr. Macdonell, LL.D., succeeding our lamented 
Presidents, Dr. Mouat and Mr. J. B. Martin, as members of the 
Institute, while Sir Robert Giffen, K.C.B., was promoted to the 
grade of honorary member, and our latest President, Mr. A. H. 
Bateman, C.M.G., who, with myself, has probably alone of our 
Fellows had the advantage of attending each session of the 
Institute at Rome, Paris, Vienna, Chicago, Berne, and St. 
Petersburg, has been called to the responsible and onerous post 
of Treasurer of the Association. 

Another matter of gratification to this Society must be 
chronicled in the re-election to the Presidency of the International 
Institute of our much esteemed and indefatigable ex-President, 
Sir Rawson W. Rawson, to whose labours in the chair the Institute 
owes so much. 


The sixth meeting of the International Statistical Institute was 


held in St. Petersburg on 30th August to 6th September, 1897, 
and (including five candidates who were duly elected members before 
the close of the session) the gathering was attended by 46 mem- 
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bers, representing twelve different nationalities. Of this number 
16 were delegates appointed by the Governments of Denmark, 
France, Great Britain, Italy, Norway, Roumania, and Sweden, 
The session was also attended by 6 official delegates from Govern- 
ment Departments in France, and 1 each from Roumania and from 
the Grand Duchy of Baden, who were not also members of the 
Institute, and by 40 specially invited persons. Of the latter 
group 33 were Russian, of whom more than two-thirds held office 
in the Imperial Administration or were members of the Statistical 
Council of the Empire. The distribution of the several classes of 
_ statisticians present in respect of nationality may be conveniently 
shown as under :— 





Members | Official Delegates Official 






































i ‘ Persons 
Country. of the Sf food bee) of Fe Thvited. Total. 
Institute. ° Members. Members. 

Austria-Hungary ........... 5 — — 1 6 
UL SB PIR Gh ios ivesteegeeacnesee ts I — — — I 
Denmark Visceast Aik vsueiensse I 1 _ — I 
MUCAMTCOR Cy sie tac syste csoeiscescvaient 12 o) 6 3 21 
SPOTMIADY Hoth capes denscmeueeeohs 7 — I 1 9 
Great Britain ............c06 3 2 — — 3 
HN ly DAIS ee ad Cony 3 1 — 1 4 
NOR WAN Pe. cscsct lice isboversssos' oe I A —_ —' I 
PVOUMR ATEN cocci ascgse1805..c 55. I 1 1 — 2 
ARTSaie Nee Ais ceri ttecrerrots oa) 9 — — 33 42 
PS WOGOIN Et sr coin n Josaiee tecshac, I 1 — —- I 
United States... cee - — — 1 Bas 

Oth lh satseny 46 16 8 40 94 








Only three British members, it will be observed, took part in 
the proceedings, Mr. Bateman and myself representing our respec- 
tive departments of H.M. Government, while our good colleague, 
Mr. Hendriks, who brought to our aid the valuable experience of 
having assisted at the St. Petersburg Congress of 1872, was in a 
position to represent the Royal Statistical Society. 

It may be noted that the number of members (46) present at 
St. Petersburg was identical with the number attending the Berne 
meeting of 1895, while the roll of official delegates was larger. 
Of the countries represented at Berne two years ago, Belgium, 
Holland, and Switzerland sent no delegates to St. Petersburg, and 
Spain, Servia, and Argentina were the only other countries having 
members on the roll of the Institute which were not represented 
at the latest meeting. | 

The Institute was received in the Russian capital with the 
hospitality which has distinguished the administrators and people 
of the empire on similar occasions, and the labours of the 
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members were greatly facilitated by the arrangements made for 
their reception and convenience by the local committee of 
organisation presided over by M. Troinitsky, the distinguished 
Director of the Central Statistical Committee at St. Petersburg. 

The functions of Honorary President of the session’were dis- 
charged by the Grand Duke Constantine Constantinovitch, who 
welcomed the members in the name of His Imperial Majesty the 
Emperor, and whose opening address gave prominent expression 
to the deep regret of the members that the health of the veteran 
President of the Institute, Sir Rawson W. Rawson, did not permit 
of his presence in the chair. He eulogised the study of statistics, 
and referred to the work of the Institute as the successor of the 
older Statistical Congresses which were held between 1853 and 
1878. In particular, in illustration of the development of statistical 
methods, he drew attention to the success of the new census of the 
Russian Empire, whereby a population of over 129,000,000 souls 
was brought into enumeration in January last. 

The Grand Duke’s address was responded to by M. Levasseur, 
vice-president of the Institute, on whom, in the absence of the 
President through ill-health, the duties of the chair devolved. In 
an eloquent address M. Levasseur sketched the growth of the 
Institute since its formation in London in 1885, and described 
its composition as a body, combining the services of trained 
official experts and of eminent unofficial statisticians. The great 
services rendered by Sir Rawson Rawson in guiding the Institute 
—with a tact and energy which we in this Society have long had 
good occasion to recognise—to the position it now occupied were 
acknowledged, and the severe losses which the association had 
suffered since their last meeting at Berne, in the lamented deaths 
of Dr. Mouat, General Walker, Dr. Engel, and Messrs. Martin, 
Cossa, Costa, and Leon Say, were referred to with deep regret. In 
his speech M. Levasseur dwelt on the growing value of the public 
work of the Institute, and the personal services which it rendered 
to those engaged in like pursuits, in affording them opportunities 
of exchanging ideas and establishing valuable friendship—while 
alike for the independence of its private and unofficial constitu- 
tion, and from its none the less close and cordial relations with 
Administrative Departments, the Association could offer advice 
freely to governments without attempt to impose its opinion. As 
an instance of the mutual benefit of their discussions, he cited the 
epoch-making census of the Russian empire which distinguished 
the present year, 1897. 

The representative of the Minister of the Interior, Baron 
d’Uxkull-Gyldenbandt, welcomed the Institute in the name of 
Russian statistical departments, and claimed that his country had 
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not been inactive in the domain of statistics in the quarter of a 
century which separated this meeting from the eighth session of 
the older International Congress at St. Petersburg, in 1872. 

Privy Councillor Yermolow, Minister of Agriculture and 
Domains, added his welcome, laying stress upon the special im- 
portance to Russia of agriculture and agricultural statistics. Some 
9° per cent. of the Russian population were occupied in agriculture, 
while the value of the agricultural products of the empire had been 
put at a minimum figure of 10 milliards of francs (400,000,000/.). 
Agricultural statistics included estimates and records of the 
produce and distribution of crops, prices of grain and other pro- 
ducts, wages of labour, &c.; and he saw with satisfaction the 
place accorded to such discussion in the programme. 

Privy Councillor Troinitsky, Director of the Central Statistical 
Committee and President of the Committee of Organisation, in 
welcoming the Institute, besought the members to bear in mind, 
when considering Russian statistics, the vast extent of territory 
and diversity of the races and conditions of the empire. He re- 
minded the Institute that there were three methods of exploration 
in statistics—local, administrative or: official, and international. 
The first, which explores a local district, with minute investigation 
as to the personnel and the conditions of existence of families, was 
in Russia of primary necessity, and the abundance of the material 
thus collected was needed to indicate to the government the 
varying character of the measures required to satisfy the diverse 
circumstances of the inhabitants of the country. Administrative 
statistics presented more difficulty in that country, owing to the 
diversity of nationalities and form of social life; and here the 
official statistics of Russia approximated to international statistics, 
in the endeavour to bring together a mass of facts of different 
kinds. Hence it was with the greatest pleasure that he saw the 
Institute at St. Petersburg. 

Privy Councillor Séménow, vice-president of the Imperial 
Geographical Society, who had been a member of the International 
Congress since its foundation, alluding to the census of the empire, 
said that they had made a point of carrying out all the wishes of 
the statistical congresses on the subject of censuses, as definitely 
formulated at the meeting at St. Petersburg in 1872. 

Privy Councillor Kauffmann welcomed the Institute on bebalf 
of the Faculty of Law of the university of St. Petersburg, in- 
sisting that statistics had no longer to beg from governments as 
formerly, but that now governments demanded the aid of statistics. 
Of two great Russian problems—the enumeration of the population, 
and the improvement of the registers of civil condition—the first 
was now done, while the second would soon be equally dealt with. 
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The work coming before the Institute during the session was 
then, in accordance with the practice adopted at Berne, divided 
into four sections or groups, which, with the presidents they sub- 
sequently chose, stood as follows :— } 


Section I. Methodology, population, justice, and historical 
statistics. (President: Dr. Von Mayr.) 

Section II. Agriculture and landed property. (President : 
M. Tisserand. ) 

_Section III. Industry, commerce, colonies, precious metals. 
(President: Prof. Lexis.) 

Section IV. Finance, credit, savings banks, &c. (President: 
M. Millaud.) 


These sections met in the early part of each day, leaving the 
afternoons free for the general meetings of the Institute. In most 
cases the nature of the conclusions arrived at by the sections is 
indicated by the recommendations finally brought up for the 
approval of the general assembly; but as the minutes of their 
detailed deliberations are not yet available, I. may be allowed 
perhaps briefly here to note the work of the section to which, 
as ‘‘reporter”’ of the standing committee on agricultural statistics, 
I was myself attached 


Agricultural Statistres. 


At its cane meeting I drew the attention of its members to 
the repeated reports Sirona since the meeting at Rome in 1887, 
respecting the collection in one country or another of statistics 
showing the number, size, and distribution of the separate 
“ Hixploitations,” 7.e., separate holdings, farms, or undertakings by 
which the agriculture of each State was Shnagsteds and laid on 
the table copies of the returns which were lately issued by the 
government of this country, giving the result of a special inquiry 
by the Board of Agriculture into the number, size, and distribution 
of agricultural holdings in Great Britain in 1895. The heads of 
information therein given were examined as regards the method of 
classification employed, the endeavour to show the proportion 
of arable land and pasture which each holding contained, and the 
extent to which the land of each holding was occupied by the 
owner of the soil, or by a tenant. 

On the latter point considerable discussion arose as to the wisdom 
of recommending a general inquiry, in all countries, respecting 
the actual distribution of the ownership of land, and Professor 
Conrad submitted a detailed proposal for such an investigation, 
which he desired should have regard both to the extent and to the 
value of each landowner’s possession, whether urban or rural. 
A. somewhat similar proposal was submitted to the Section by 
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M. Rheinbott, who subsequently brought up to the general 
assembly a réswmé of his elaborate work on the recent movements 
of landed property in Russia between one social class and another. 
After examining the nature of the investigation proposed, and 
noting the great difficulties, which M. Inama-Sternegg and others 
pointed out, in the way of uniform inquiry on so wide a topic, 
owing to the dissimilarity of the bases of information available in 
different countries, it was decided to leave this question over for 
more detailed consideration by the standing committee, before 
whom M. Conrad undertook to present a form of questionnaire to 
meet his object. The sanction of the general assembly of the 
Institute was subsequently accorded to this arrangement. 

The other questions coming before the Agricultural Section | 
embraced the preliminary examination of papers subsequently 
communicated to the assembly, such as the report of M. Pilat, 
and the communication of M. Timiriasew on Crop Reports, and 
a memorandum submitted by myself on the need of an annual 
publication of agricultural statistics. The Section took note also 
of a communication handed in (to be subsequently printed) by 
Mr. Edward Atkinson on the agricultural position of the United 
States of America, with special reference to the mortgages on 
landed property. 

‘As in this résumé of a Section’s work I have given prominence 
to agricultural inquiries, | may perhaps be forgiven if, departing 
from the strictly numerical or chronological order of the subjects 
dealt with by the Institute, I proceed here to refer to the sub- 
stance of the agricultural papers subsequently communicated to 
the general assembly, and the discussions which they provoked. 


Methods of Collecting Crop Reports. 


M. Pilat, Director of the Provincial Statistical Bureau of 
Galicia, bemg unable to be present at St. Petersburg, sub- 
mitted a report in which he referred to the conclusions at which 
the Institute had arrived at Berne, on the proposals he then sub- 
mitted respecting the method of collecting agricultural statistics. 
These conclusions, it may be as well to recall specifically here, 
were to the effect that, while the system of an annual direct 
ascertainment of the area under each crop by schedules collected 
from each individual holding, as in Great Britain, was the most 
ideally complete statistical method, in countries where, as was so 
generally the case, this could not be done, it would be preferable 
to have an exhaustive ascertainment of the facts and areas once in 
five or ten years, rather than to trust to a general estimate made 
every year without local survey. If partial inquiries had to be made 
the facts should be ascertained by direct investigation on as large 
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a number of farms as circumstances permitted, and estimates. 
allowed only for such data as were wanting. 

On this point M. Pilat informed the Institute that action had 
been already taken in Galicia in the past year, for the method of 
inquiry by schedule had been extended to all seigneurial property, 
which, with rare exceptions, included all properties of more than 
117 hectares (290 acres). Over 4,000 schedules had been sent by 
post, of which nearly half were returned within a month, and two- 
thirds of the whole were expected before the inquiry closed. As 
directing an annual inquiry in Great Britain, which involves 
the use of more than 500,coo occupiers’ schedules annually, I 
may be allowed to welcome any beginning of this nature, but to 
point out that the limits to which the Galician Department had 
found it needful to confine their direct, inquiries points to the 
great difficulty, not always recognised by us here, in the way of 
perfecting the agricultural statistics of many continental States, 
where the great mass of the cultivators of the soil have very 
small holdings, and too often have neither the ability nor the 
disposition to aid in supplying information. 

In the communication made to the Institute this year, M. Pilat: 
deals with the advantage of organising periodic monthly or even 
fortnightly reports, by way of forecasts of the condition of the 
growing crops. As examples he cites—what some of us here 
would hesitate perhaps to call—the success of the United States of 
America in the practice of forecasting; and he adds that in his 
own country of Austria the Ministry of Agriculture have collected 
fortnightly reports for more than twenty years through the agency 
of the agricultural societies or provincial agricultural councils— 
a second network of agents reporting directly to the Ministry 
having been employed in Austria as a check during the last four 
years. Germany since 1893 had obtained by the use of post 
cards a series of monthly reports of crop condition from April to 
November, with preliminary estimates of the harvest yields in 
September, October, and November, prepared by reliable experts 
chosen by the governments of the several States on the recom- 
mendation of the agricultural societies. This practice M. Pilat 
prefers to the collection of periodic crop reports through adminis- 
trative channels, as by the Prefects of Departments in France. 

None of these current estimates, although valuable for check- 
ing exaggerated and incorrect opinions, would dispense with the 
necessity of final returns of the ascertained yield of the harvest. 
These, he urges, every State should secure for all the larger crops, 
with estimates of areas from which the crops are actually harvested, 
due regard being had in calculation to the extent of area to which 
the estimate of yield applies. 
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As a final conclusion he presses the point that no estimates 
of crop results can be accepted as sufficiently accurate, unless 
the area taken as the basis of cultivation has been determined 
by exact inquiry. 

M. Pilat’s views were necessarily considered in conjunction 
with a further contribution to the same section by M. Timiriasew, 
the Director of the Division of Statistics and Rural Hconomy 
in the Russian Ministry of Agriculture. In that he claimed a 
system of crop forecasts as of special importance, in view of their 
bearing alike on agriculture, on commerce, and on the food supply 
of the people. 

He indicated two differences in the mode whereby data of this 
class were collected by the Agricultural Departments of different 
States. The information is obtained in some States by direct 
administrative means, with or without the co-operation of agri- 
cultural societies: in other countries the data rest on the collected 
Opinions of special voluntary correspondents. Neither class of . 
estimates, he very properly observed, has any claim, to rank with 
statistical results obtained by a direct census—a point I fear too 
often forgotten by commentators in the press of all countries. 
They remain but opinions, more or less closely approximate accord- 
ing to the number and the honesty of the agents supplying them 
—and M. Timiriasew seemed to hold that there was nothing to 
indicate that the voluntary correspondents did not merit the 
preference. Another cause of the merely approximate character 
of crop estimates was the impossibility of getting in good time 
reliable data of the actual area presented as a basis for the calcu- 
lation. 

None the less he urged that, as well as final estimates, pre- 
liminary forecasts should be attempted, as a matter of importance 
to both producing countries with a surplus to dispose of, and 
consuming countries importing grain. But he urged greater 
uniformity in the mode adopted by the different governments in 
publishing their estimates. The form of final estimates was nearly 
uniform—a rate of production per unit of area, and an aggregate 
total production in absolute figures. Only a uniform system of 
weights and measures, such as the metric system could improve 
this. | 

Among countries giving monthly, during the period of 
growth, provisional estimates of the forthcoming harvest, were 
the United States, Germany, and Austria-Hungary, while France 
and Russia, according to M. Timiriasew, were attempting to 
do so. 

These estimates were given in three different ways—by means | 
of verbal statements, by means of marks (numerically expressed 
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in figures), or in percentage, each of these methods presenting 
variauts. 

Verbal estimates he instanced as adopted in Italy, Austria- 
Hungary, and in Russia. In the two latter countries the follow- 
ing seven terms or categories are employed :— 











Austria-Hungary. French Equivalent. English Equivalent. 
Sehr gut Trés bon Very good. 
Gut Bon Good. 

Gut mittel Assez bon Good average. 
Mittel Moyen Average. 
Schwach mittel Passable — Under average. 
Schwach Mauvais Bad. 

Sehr schwach Trés mauvais Very bad. 


Here the meaning of “average” has no definite signification. 
_ The plan of estimate by marks was that adopted in Germany, 
which admits of 5 marks (with decimals), as follows :— 

1. Very good; 2. Good; 3. Satisfactory; 4. Inferior; 5. Bad. 
Here the idea even of an average is wanting altogether. 

Lastly, we have an estimate in percentages such as is adopted 
in France and the United States, und now being followed in 
Holland. In France the system, although presenting the appearance 
of a forecast in percentages, is really a combination of the two 
preceding systems. 


100 = very good. 50 = “passable.” 
80 = good. 30 = inferior. 
60 = fair. 20 = bad. 


In the United States the forecast is in percentages, 100 being 
taken as corresponding to what is calleda “ full average crop.” 
This, as M. Timiriasew very properly pointed out, is a very vague 
term, and it is an expression which I confess I have seen with 
some regret employed in place of an ascertained average as a 
standard in-some of the unofficial estimates which the newspapers 
of this country have adopted. | 

The weak side of all these estimates lay in the diversity and 
indeterminate character of the notation, and the instability of the 
bases on which they rest, and which M. Timiriasew maintained 
ought to be identified with the average of the harvest. Usually 
the basis of comparison is taken to be the average of the pre- 
ceding ten years, but he questioned the absolute justice of this 
system, which if more or less correct for States where the 
yield varied comparatively little from year to year, was not 
admissible in a country with a production so extensive, and 
a climate so variable as Russia, where the range of variation 
in the yield of the soil reaches 300 per cent. In this last 
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case, an average established in this manner, while being 
mathematically true, would have no real value, and it would 
be needful either to carefully eliminate exceptional years, or else 
to have recourse to personal estimates of a normal average made 
by competent agents on the spot. With this object the Russian 
Minister of Agriculture has addressed questions to its numerous 
correspondents to determine what may be considered an average 
crop in each locality and for each producer—an attempt which 
recalls to my mind, and possibly to some of our members, 
the description which I gave to this Society in my paper on 
‘“ Statistics of Agricultural Production ” in 1883, of an un- 
official attempt in the same direction which I made in 1882 with 
the aid of 800 voluntary correspondents in Great Britain. 
M. Timiriasew also referred to the possibility of making the 
dates of publication of the forecasts coincide as well as the 
final results of the harvests in different countries. But he rightly 
himself appreciated the difficulty arising from the fact that, 
taking the case of wheat alone, the market was constantly extend- 
ing, already embracing nearly the whole world, with harvests 
distributed over all the twelve months of the year. 

In the discussion which followed these papers, M. Tisserand, 
speaking with the remarkable authority which his long and 
distinguished tenure of the post of Director of Agriculture in 
France conferred, explained the French method of crop estimates, 
under which the cultivators from whom information was sought 
compared their estimates with the results of the immediately 
preceding harvest, which alone was fresh in their memories, a 
simpler and therefore preferable method to a reference to any 
“average,” which must involve a calculation more or less com- 
plicated. | 

Another eminent authority, M. Von Inama-Sternegg, acknow- 
ledged the strength of this opinion on the ground of practical 
facility, although that of M. Timiriasew presented the more 
scientific character, while M. Von Mayr preferred M. Tisserand’s 
view to that of his Russian colleague, on the ground that it was 
imposssible each cultivator should retain an exact view of what an 
““average”’ crop was, and the central bureau could itself subse- 
quently convert any estimate given into relation with an assumed 
average figure. To this M. Timiriasew rejoined that his point 
was rather as to the mode of recording and publishing the forecast 
with direct reference to an ascertained average, than of collecting 
opinions from the growers in the first instance. Among other 
speakers Professor Conrad took occasion to eulogise the American 
system, giving forecasts before the final valuation. Their mode of 
procedure enlisted the interest and help of the cultivators them- 
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selves. He alluded also to the value of a periodic inquiry on 
stocks of grain as the best check on harvest estimates. 

The Institute finally agreed with M. Timiriasew in asking the 
agricultural committee to further study the question how far a 
more complete understanding between the various administrations 
collecting crop statistics, would be possible for the publication of 
their data in a more uniform manner, and at short and definite 
intervals. 


Annual Records of Areas and Live Stock. 


In connection with the questions coming under discussion in 
the agricultural section, both at St. Petersburg and at Berne, 
respecting the proper period and best methods of collecting sta- 
tistics of agricultural produce, I laid before the Institute three 
tables designed to show in a concise form what was the present 
position of each country as to the frequency of its ascertainment of 
the area of the crops grown, and of the number of live stock. 

I have reproduced these tables in the Appendix to this paper 
(p. 771-3), and I would submit that, apart from their primary use 
in exhibiting the extent to which comparable data are, or are not, 
as a matter of fact available, for successive years in the several 
countries named, the particulars given are also in themselves of 
interest in presenting a more or less complete picture of what we 
know, from official sources, respecting the extension or contraction 
of the areas under wheat, and regarding the development or the 
reduction of the stock of cattle and of sheep in each country over 
the whole period of thirty years from 1867 to 1896 inclusive. 

As regards wheat areas, which I take as a sample of what is 
generally recorded respecting the areas of the cereal crops, it will 
be observed that only as regards five countries out of twenty— 
z.e., the United Kingdom, Australasia, France, Holland, and the 
United States of America, do we possess, so faras the data reaching 
my own department here from official sources are concerned, a 
complete or nearly complete series of annual records going back 
to 1867. Coming next in degree of continuity of record we have 
the annual figures from Austria, and less fully from Hungary. 
From 1878 the German empire has supplied continuous annual 
reports, and similar serial data have been more lately begun in 
some provinces of Canada, in India, Roumania, Sweden, Italy, 
and Russia. Recent reports from Algeria, and even from Japan, 
suggest that the example of an annual record of areas may be 
in future hoped for from regions less statistically familiar to 
ourselves. Elsewhere, and in some of the countries named, before 
the beginning of consecutive statistics, the areas on which wheat 
was grown were apparently ascertained only by inquiries made 
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at more or less long intervals and for particular years—which 
may or may not have been typical or normal in their climatic 
and other conditions. Perhaps the most defective case is that of 
Belgium, where the wheat area appears to be recorded only twice 
in thirty years, and to be unknown for any year subsequent to 
1880. 

In view of the annual attempts now made nearly every- 
where to estimate, with more or less elaborate machinery, the 
production of wheat in each season—such as are the subject of 
suggestions in M. Pilat’s and M. Timiriasew’s papers—I had urged 
on the section the primary need of some endeavour to record the 
actual area whence each year’s harvest was obtained. As an 
illustration of the danger of selecting single years not necessarily 
typical, I might point to the fact that the almost perfectly uniform 
area of wheat credited to France over thirty years, 17 to 174 
million acres, was nevertheless broken by the single notable 
exception of the crop of 1891, when, solely from peculiar climatic 
conditions, only 14 million acres of this cereal were reaped. Had 
France been, like Belgium or some other States, content to assume 
a single year’s recorded area asa normal standard instead of 
making yearly inquiry as to variation of areas, and.had the date 
selected fallen on the year 1891, it is easy to see how wide an 
error must have been introduced into any subsequent calcula- 
tion of produce on the basis of an entirely exceptional state of 
matters. 

In like manner, in my second and third tables it may be seen 
how the absence of continuous annual statistics of the numbers of 
cattle and sheep leaves room for the occurrence of considerable 
changes which, in default of annual enumeration or estimate, may 
remain unknown to the countries themselves, where a census of 
animals taken only at comparatively distant dates is relied on. 

The practice of our own country and our Australian Colonies 
is in accord on this point with the records of France, Holland, and 
Sweden in Hurope, and with the United States of America only, 
and the wide gaps in such important live stock owning countries 
as Russia, Germany, Italy, Austria, and Hungary, indicate the 
danger to the statistician who may be making an estimate of the 
total herds or flocks of the world at any given date, from the 
absence of annual particulars. An examination of the tables 
shows the numbers of live stock are by no means free from 
considerable periodic variation. 

Apart from the lesson these tables teach as to the value. of 
a strictly consecutive series of international statistics, I may be 
forgiven in view of the interest felt in the agricultural changes of 
recent years, in inviting some attention to the figures themselves, 
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and to the apparently stationary aspect of wheat areas not only in 
Hurope but latterly in America. The tables suggest increase in 
some, but not in all, countries of cattle, and a very general decrease 
in the flocks in continental Europe, a decline which in the more 
recent years extends to the United States, although happily it is 
not so perceptible in our own mutton eating island, which absorbs, 
as we know from other sources, so large an importation from the 
expanding flocks of Australasia and Argentina. 


Statistics of Russian Landed Property. 


M. Rheinbott having, in 1895, been appointed by the Russian 
Minister of Finances, in connection with a revision of the statutes 
of the Peasants’ Agricultural Bank, to collect and examine certain 
statistical data concerning the distribution of landed property 
among the different classes of the population, submitted an in- 
stalment of a special study that he had made‘ of the sales and 
purchase of land occurring in Russia in 1893. The data were 
based on the judicial notices of the Senate referring to the transfer 
of properties, which gave both the name and the social position of 
the seller and purchaser, the quantity of land sold, and the price. 
The available figures, though for one year only, related to no less 
than 34,443 separate transactions, and indicated, so far as they 
went, a slow but important change in the distribution of landed 
estates in Russia. 

The total sold by the class of nobles was 2,091,412 déctatines, 
while the purchases: of that class were 1,104,411 déciatines only. 
The holdings of this class had therefore diminished by a million 
déciatines, or, roughly, 2,700,000 acres, in a year. The sales of 
land by nobles were also mainly of large areas, only 1°7 per cent. 
of the area transferred, or about 100,000 acres out of 5,646,000 
acres, being in lots of less than 25 décvatines (67°5 acres). 

- In the year 1893 several communes appeared as purchasers of 
land to the extent of 63,535 déciatines, these sales being only 23,126 
déciatines, showing a net increase in holdings of this description 
of over 40,400 déciatines, or 109,000 acres. A more active move- 
ment is recorded in the purchases of land by special associations 
of the peasants, these co-operative groups acquiring 331,517 
déciatines, and selling only 40,626 déciatines, in 1893, a net ad- 
dition of 291,000 décratines, or 786,000 acres. 

There is, however, yet another feature of note recorded in 
M. Rheinbott’s figures—the purchase of land by the wealthier 
persons belonging to the nominal peasant class. Their trans- 
actions in lots exceeding 25 déciatines each, and reaching in some 
instances 2,000 and 3,000 déciatines apiece, and even occasionally 
still higher figures, are numerous. The purchases being 284,347 
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déciatines, and the sales 145,056 déciatines. A like increase is 
indicated in the land holdings of the classes defined as “ petit 
* bourgeois,” and ‘‘ bourgeois notables,” while the merchant class 
in Russia, as in some other countries, would appear to have been 
comparatively active in possessing themselves of some portions of 
the territory passing out of the nobles’ hands—their purchases 
reach 528,521 déciatines, against 295,419 déciatines sold. 

So far as they go these statistics, which were noted with 
interest in the committee of the Institute on landed property, un- 
doubtedly point to a reduction of the amount of land owned by 
the nobility, a slight increase of property owned by rural com- 
munities, and a very evident extension of landed property owned 
especially by individuals belonging to the merchant and even to 
the peasant classes, but in economic circumstances entirely different 
from the status of an ordinary peasant labourer. 


Rural Inquiries. 


The local statistical work of the Zemstvos or district councils 
of Russia formed the subject of a very interesting publication 
_ by the Central Statistical Committee, and the attention of the 
Institute was drawn to some of the features of these researches 
by a note communicated by M. N. T. Annensky. Created by the 
organic law of 1864 at the epoch of the great reforms then made 
in Russian rural life, the Zemstvos had been entrusted with large 
self-governing powers, and found it needful to set to work to 
collect, as has.been done throughout the past thirty years, an 
almost infinitely varied series of inquiries of a statistical and 
economic nature, for the purpose of obtaining the necessary infor- 
mation respecting the social life and conditions of the peasantry. 
Statistical inquiries of some sort have been in progress in 31 out 
of 34 provinces possessing Zemstvos, local statistical bureaux being 
at present established in 25 provinces. An attempt to bring the 
figures together was made in 1894, by which time the publications 
of the Councils had already reached 600 volumes. A form of 
economic census had then been made in 182 districts of the 
25 provinces, dealing with 80,000 villages, containing 4,300,000 
households and over 25,500,000 persons, and if all the data col- 
lected and printed concerning village economy were included, 
detailed observations must have been made over nearly 5,000,000 
households. It is obvious that in the space I have at my command 
here, it would be impossible to do more than direct attention to the 
mass of information which is being accumulated by the machinery 
thus set to work; but I would venture to suggest that even the 
descriptions of what is being done and of the methods resorted to, 
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might usefully be studied hereafter from the memoranda submitted 
to the Institute. 

Professor Tchouprow of the University of Moscow, in a separate 
paper, drew attention to a series of suggestions in connection 
with the proposed scheme for a universal census of 1900, for a 
parallel inquiry into the conditions of popular life in the different 
countries of Europe, especially in the case of the rural populations. 

He urged that from fifteen to twenty years would have passed 
since agricultural inquiries had been held in most of the principal 
European States on the scale of the Italian inquiry towards the 
end of the decade 1870-80, the French inquiry of 1882 and the 
English Commission reporting about the same date, while many 
changes had since occurred, which were more particularly pro- 
nounced at present owing to the growth of agricultural depression. 

Here however the professor had no doubt overlooked the 
completion of the French inquiry of 1892, of which the tables 
are only now beginning to appear, and the still more recent 
and exhaustive reports of the English Royal Commission on 
Agriculture just issued. 

Dealing with the rural position in Russia, the local statistics 
organised by the Zemstvos were no doubt voluminous, but mostly 
collected some time back, and many in 1870-80, only to a certain 
extent completed by current data, while so many were the changes 
since the emancipation of the serfs, that a general inquiry was 
particularly called for. The patriarchial customs of Russian rural 
life were disappearing. Formerly nearly all the population of 
the villages devoted themselves to agriculture ; now factories and 
mills were springing up, and the rapid growth of certain towns 
was evidenced by the figures of the census. The old three course 
system of rotation was being abandoned around Moscow, and 
fodder plants were being cultivated. Better implements were in 
demand, and in the south the upper class of peasants now rarely 
dispensed with threshing and reaping machines, and where the 
peasants were unable to purchase these individually, they were co- 
operating in groups for the purpose. Changes were occurring in 
the distribution of landed property, and in common lands, the land 
of the mir was being no longer apportioned, as formerly, according 
to the number of males, or even the number of able bodied men, 
but to the number of mouths in the parish. Alongside of the com- 
munal possessions, free associations were being formed to buy or 
lease farm lands. The old equality of fortune distinguishing the 
earlier rural life was passing into the sphere of legend. Such 
statistics as there were showed that the differences in wealth in 
the country were tending to increase. In view of such changes 
as these M. Tchouprow proposed :— | 
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1. That the end of this century and beginning of the next 
should be commemorated in all the countries of the civilised world 
by detailed local inquiries of popular life, particularly agricul- 
tural. 

2. That the inquiries should be separately made for each 
household. 

3. That while the data by households could be compiled in 
general tables, detailed descriptions should be obtained of one or 
more typical households in each particular district, including 
complete data on the budgets, and real and personal property of 
_ each household. 

4, That to secure as much uniformity as possible in these 
inquiries, their execution should be confided to special statistical 
agents rather than amateur volunteers or mere printed schedules. 

5. That where, as in Russia, such inquiry was confided to 
autonomous civil institutions, it would be necessary that the 
national statistical societies should formulate a limited number of 
fundamental questions, reserving to the competent institutions the 
right to complete and extend the programme. 

6. That where inquiries into popular life have been already 
undertaken, as in Baden and Wiirtemberg, it was desirable that 
the new work should conform as much as possible to the earlier, 
so far as concerns both the choice of localities and the pro- 
gramme. 

The wide range of the professor’s proposals provoked some 
criticism, M. Bodio indicating that it would not be easy to persuade 
the parliaments of the various countries to find funds at once for 
a census and a general agricultural inquiry. He alluded, however, 
to the German practice of interposing a “ Gewerbe-Statistik” in 
the intervals between the classification of occupations. M. Tarde 
could see no utility in linking an agricultural inquiry—a purely 
social investigation with the census—and the line of division 
between centuries possessed no scientific importance, and did not 
correspond with any historical period. M.von Mayr, while differ- 
ing from some of M. Tarde’s opinions, attributed importance to 
M. Bodio’s suggestion, and, supported by M. Bertillon, proposed 
that the whole subject be referred back to the second section for 
examination by the competent committees. 

Among the communications relating to agricultural subjects, 
one by M. Pokrovsky, of the Russian Customs Administration, 
deserves a longer notice than it is possible here to afford, as it 
offers a mass of statistics not previously published, indicating the 
relation between the movement of population in Russia and the 
quantity of each year’s harvest and the prices realised. I have 
given in the appendix an abstract of one of his tables. 

VOL, LX. PART Iv. on 
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Population Statistrcs. 


These partial population statistics and the proposed survey into 
the conditions of rural life in 1900, lead up to the reports bearing 
on the proposal of the Berne meeting of the Institute, for a 
synchronous census of population throughout the world in that 
year. The report of Dr. Guillaume, whose absence in person from 
the St. Petersburg meeting was a matter of much regret to his 
colleagues, dealt with the replies received from various countries 
to the proposition for a universal census. A summary of these 
answers was reported by M. Koroési on behalf of the first section. 
Favourable replies were received from Norway and from Sweden, 
where the census would occur in any case on the 3lst December, 
1900, under the law of 1859, while Denmark intended to range 
itself with its Scandinavian neighbours in this matter; Finland 
also agreed, and Belgium regarded assent as probable. The 
reply from Hungary gave hope that the government would agree. 
Brazil reported favourably, since its census fell, in any case, to be 
held in each year ending with “0.” Portugal for a similar reason 
was altogether favourable, and Uruguay assented to whatever was 
decided, while Japan regarded the step as possible. 

Spain on the other hand considered a further census than that 
of 1897 as impossible. Roumania was unable to give a definite 
reply. In Italy the already delayed census would probably have to 
be taken at an earlier date. 

England and her colonies could not, it was stated, alter the date 
of April, 1901, for their next census, while Russia having just 
completed her general census of 1897, could not possibly renew 
that operation in 1900. France does not appear in the list, but 
M. Moron, on the subject coming before the Institute, gave it to be 
understood that the date of April, 1901, already fixed in France, 
as in England, would not be varied. 

M. Ko6r6ési then submitted the detailed suggestions of the first 
section fora uniform scheme on the universal census proposed, 
and the dealing in a uniform manner with the figures after collec- 
tion. These conclusions of M. Korosi, which are very voluminous, 
were adopted. 

M. Korési communicated also some notes, based solely however 
on data collected in the city of Budapest over a period of five years, 
by which he endeavoured to show the varying influences of race and 
of religion on twenty-four different causes of death—the figures 
were however complicated by preponderance of particular occupa- 
tions in specific groups of nationalities or creeds. He added a 
table classifying, again, according to religions, the number of 
insane persons per 100,000 inhabitants in Hungary in 1891, with 
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a note of the number of illiterate persons among each creed. The 
proportion of insanity was greatest among the Jews, 103 per 100,000, 
and the Lutherans, 80 per 100,000, in both of which classes the 
number of illiterates was small, while insanity was least apparently 
in the ranks of the Greek church, 43 per 100,000, where the 
proy ortion of illiterate was between twice and three times 
greater than in the religions above named. 

In another paper on vital statistics M. Kérési raised also the 
question of the standard population, explaining that as any 
country might be adopted as standard, Sweden had been selected, 
on account of the vital statistics of that country extending furthest 
back. He admitted also that his proposition, that the standard 
population should be corrected every ten years, was not. advisable ; 
as, however, the Institute had not endorsed this point, the objec- 
tions raised on that account fell to the ground. 

M. Bortkévitch opposed the idea of a standard population. By 
M. Ko6rési’s system it was proposed to correct the death-rates of a 
country by making allowance for the various distribution of ages 
among different peoples, but M. Korési’s method did not eliminate 
the question of ages, since the distribution of age depended not 
only upon the births, but also on the mortality itself. 

A note by Dr. J. Bertillon drew the attention of the Institute 
to certain conclusions he had drawn as to natality according to the 
' degree of comfort in great European capitals. In so far as the 
statistics of large towns enabled a distinction to be drawn between 
social classes, the rich and the poor tending to live in different 
quarters, he found that the births per 1,000 women aged 15 to 50 
per annum, in different quarters of the four under noted erties, 
yielded the folowene comparative results :— 















































Classification. Paris. Berlin. Vienna. London. 

Very poor quarters ........ceee 108 157 200 147 
DOCK GUAMLCT A A inne qaeae bp edoyoieas oops 95 129 164, 140 
Comfortable quarters ...........00 72 It4 155 107 
Very comfortable quarters........ 65 96 153 107 
Rich, quarters) \latisisdicatt.. stesso 53 63 107 87 
Very rich quarters .......ceee 34, 47 71 63 

AV OYAZ OL Siig reeseas eos: 80 102 153 109 





It thus appeared that in each of these four towns the birth-rate 
in the very poor quarters was about three times that in the very rich. 
M. Bertillon held that these distinctive differences were not due in 
any way to the summer migration of the rich. 

Among the papers dealing with population statistics, it would 
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be invidious to overlook a contribution to the better knowledge of 
the numbers of the Roumanian people supplied by M. Basilescu, 
who, on the authority of the researches of M. Stourdza, permanent 
Secretary of the Roumanian Academy and President of the 
Council of Ministers, announced a most important correction in 
the former estimates of the inhabitants of that kingdom, which 
places the total at 6,919,738—or excluding the trans-Danubian 
province of the Dobroudja, added in 1878, 6,645,023—a very 
considerable rise from the 5,035,000 formerly estimated by the 
Roumanian Statistical Office, or even from the 5,406,000 of Dr. von 
Juraschek’s calculations, or the 5,800,000 which I think is the 
latest figure in our own statistical publications. 


The General Census of the Russian Empire. 


The most interesting communication made to the meeting, 
both from the international and Russian point of view, was 
probably the account given by M. Nicolas Troinitsky himself, of 
the methods and preliminary results of the recent Russian census. 
The decree authorising this census was sanctioned by the Emperor 
on 5th June, 1895, and the work was carried out by a Central 
Commission, under the presidency of the Minister of the Interior, 
M. Séménow being vice-president; while in his capacity of director- 
general, M. Troinitsky was in actual charge of the operations. 
The Census Budget amounted to 3,916,682 roubles, or 400,000/. 

In each province and in each arrondissement were appointed 
special commissions for their respective territories—a few large 
towns being also provided with separate commissions of the second 
order. There were thus 96 provincial and 757 arrondissement and 
town commissions. Hach arrondissement was divided into 
sections, corresponding as far as possible with existing ‘‘ cantons,” 
with a chief, under whom were the census agents. The sections 
(7,000 in all) included from 15,000 to 30,000 inhabitants as a rule. 
The returns of large institutions, barracks, railway companies, &c., 
were of course specially dealt with. 

Hach census agent had to enumerate a population which 
normally did not exceed 400 households (or 2,000 inhabitants) in 
the country, and 150 “‘lodgings”’ (or 750 people) in towns. The 
remuneration, 12 roubles per agent in the country, and 7 in the 
towns, proving insufficient to attract an adequate number of census 
agents, a special medal was struck for voluntary unpaid agents, 
and the required number was thus made up. 

The Central Commission settled the forms employed, and 
issued all the schedules. A household, rather than an individual 
schedule, was adopted, and three forms, of which samples were 
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given to members of the Institute, were printed in the various 
languages required ; one form was for peasant households, one for 
all other: households which were not urban, and the other for 
urban households. The particulars required embraced the name 
and christian name ; sex; relation to head of household; age (years 
and months); civil condition; social position or class; place of 
birth ; place of registration; ordinary domicile; information as to 
temporary or prolonged absence (where the person was not at his 
usual domicile) ; religion; mother-tongue; degree of education 
(a, ability to read; 6, particulars as to place of education) ; 
occupation (both principal and subsidiary, including condition in 
respect of military service). Questions were put also as to the 
substance of which each house was built, and the material with 
which it was covered. 

The particulars required as to the ‘‘ place of inscription,” were 
designed so that the legal population domiciled in each village as 
distinct from that temporarily present could be ascertained. 

In the towns it is stated that the answer to the questions in 
the schedules were usually filled in by the householders themselves. 
The distribution of the schedules in large towns was made five 
days, and in smaller towns ten days, before the census date. 
When replies were not filled in they were taken by the census 
agent from the mouth of the householder or his representative at 
the moment, and recourse to other information was forbidden. In 
country districts the enumerators began to fill in the returns 
twenty to thirty days beforehand, and on the actual census day, 
the 9th February, 1897 (of the Russian style 28th January), they 
went round finally a second time to record any changes that might 
have occurred ‘since. The schedules were then returned to the 
chief of the section, who made out the summary totals for the 
section, for transmission with the schedules themselves to the 
special commissions, after making duplicates in case of accident. 
The commissioners in their turn checked the sectional results, 
made up their totals and forwarded them to the central com- 
mission. 

Some modification of the system had, owing to climatic con- 
ditions, to be made for some localities in the north, in Siberia, and 
in the Caucasus. 

The Central Commission was enabled to publish the preliminary 
returns on the 28th April (10th May), and in August it had begun 
to work out the final results with 70 Hollerith machines, 35 of 
which had been purchased by the commission and 35 obtained on 
hire. 

The chief results of the preliminary enumeration by the local 
<ommissions of districts and towns, are as follows :— 
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Number of - Densit 

County, Governments. Population. | square Mile. 
European Russia... scsesseeee: 50 governments....| 94,188,750 50 
(POLATICL (ies parent as raarenter eee 10 MN By: 9,442,590 192 
Caraca ste a Ore a eat ren ovcioess II x a 9,728,553 54 
Siberia: ij. SURO CVSS 9 ys et eae SM ka Is I 
NLOPPS WERIONS Heya. saseisvcsercepessoene 5 ie a 3,415,174 4 
Transcaspia and Turkestan ........ 4 ¥ Ag 4,175,101 9 
Russian subjects in Khiva and sib 6.413 vet 

PROM ALA isc, varcosenatmesesonnarse ; 

126,683,312 15 
Grand Duchy of Finland............ oo 2,527,801 20 
Total of the Empivre........ — 129,211,118 1s 





Compared with previous estimates of populations (based chiefly 
upon returns of taxable persons), the increase in the population 
has been g6 per cent. since Keppen’s calculation of 1851, 73 per 
cent. since the estimate of the Central Commission in 1858, and 
18 per cent. since the like estimate for 1885. 

_ The average density of population in the empire on the basis 
of the new census figures was very effectively illustrated by a 
coloured map exhibited to the members of the Institute, showing 
the great variations per square verst, which are indicated (per 
square mile) in the preceding table. The distribution of the 
population varies considerably in different governments within 
the groups just shown. The 50 governments of Huropean Russia 
contained four provinces of which the density was under I1 persons 
per square mile, and six provinces where the density exceeded 
136 persons per square mile; and the minimum of population was 
recorded in the government of Arkhangel—the maximum in 
Volhynie, where it approached the Polish average. 

_In European Russia and in Finland 102 women were enumer- 
ated to 100 men, in Poland only 986 per 100 men, while 
in all the eastern regions the men appear still more numerous 
than the women, so that in the whole empire the men form an 
actual, though very slight, majority. There are however interesting 
variations on this point in different districts. Some of these 
may be found in the summary of the tables which I have thought 
it useful to reproduce as a record of this famous statistical work, 
in the Appendix to these notes (Tables IV and V). 


Crime and Justice. 


_M. Bodio presented the Report of a Committee on Criminal 
Statistics, which conveniently reviewed the efforts of the Inter- 
national Institute to secure uniformity in the criminal statistics of 
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different countries. It was necessary to distinguish carefully 
between crimes (délits) properly so called, and mere infractions of 
the code which could not be regarded as serious offences. The 
number of these contraventions must inevitably increase as new 
laws on sanitation, hygiene, education, &c., were added to the statute 
book, and municipal regulations were extended to new subjects; 
although this increase would not by any means prove that the 
criminal condition of a town or country had deteriorated. M. Bodio 
quoted England as an instance of a reduction in the number of 
crimes properly so called, while in the same country breaches of 
the Education Acts increased from 56,000 in 1880 to 62,000 in 
1894. 

Criminal statistics have continuously improved in all BOuEriES, 
Germany continues to collect statistics by means of the individual 
bulletin. Italy adopted the same method in 1890, and has further 
added to it a special bulletin for each penal offence proved, but in 
which the author of the crime has not been discovered. In 
England several improvements have been introduced in the records, 
and they now contain references to the statutes and acts concerning 
the different offences. M. Bodio was able to present to the Institute 
a work on comparative criminal statistics by M. Bosco, of the 
Italian Statistical Bureau, bearing upon four groups of offences, 
viz., 1, homicide; 2, assault and wounding; 3, rape and attempts; 
4, theft, robbery ih violence, and Suuorton: These criminal 
data are available in the greater number of Huropean States, 
and M. Bodio stated that the work could be extended to other 
offences against the person, and to offences against property, 
as well as embezzlement, breach of trust, &c. Referring to the 
Rev. W. Douglas Morrison’s work on ‘‘ Juvenile Offenders,” M. Bodio 
thoroughly endorsed the opinion there expressed, that it is only on 
this class of delinquents that the preventive action of the State 
can be profitably exercised. A very serious side of this question 
was the suggestion of several eminent French writers, that the 
criminality of children and young persons was increasing. 

On the question of recidivism, which had also been occupying 
the attention of the International Institute of Criminai Law, 
two elaborate reports having been presented on the subject by 
M. O. Hiibner, of Berlin, and M. G. von Mayr, M. Bodio had also 
himself drawn up some statistical parallels for several States, and 
included them in his report. 

One of the most important advantages in the trened of in- 
dividual bulletins in conjunction with bulletins of each case, was 
that by which the movement of criminality for each year could be 
exactly determined in the different phases of information, trial, 
and sentence. Without these bulletins only vague approximations 
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could be made. The adoption of the individual bulletin system 
enables the criminal budget to be ascertained with just as great 
precision for the number of offences actually committed, even 
though the authors may not have been discovered, as for the 
verdicts pronounced in the presence of the accused. 

In the discussion which followed, some expression of dissent 
on the part of M. Tarde to the use of individual bulletins, led to 
an emphatic endorsement of M. Bodio’s recommendations on this 
head by M. von Mayr and by the President, M. Levasseur. 

M. Albanel followed with a paper on the treatment of juvenile 
criminals, and gave a résumé of his conclusions from a series of 
statistics he had collected respecting the children under 16 years 
of age brought to trial in France as a whole from 1887-94, in the 
Department of the Seine, 1887-96, and of cases coming before M. 
Albanel himself, as juge d instruction in Paris, in the first six 
months of the current year. He sought to prove that short penal- 
ties for offences by minors must be abandoned, that each case of 
an offender under 16 should be dealt with by a juge d’instruction, 
and that courts of Jaw should only regard a criminal of 16 years 
and under as having acted with discernment in exceptional cases. 
The methods for prevention of juvenile crime and for the pro- 
tection of children in France were noticed, and a claim preferred 
for special statistics in each country respecting the legal age of 
discernment for each particular crime, and the age and disposal of 
convicted children—with details as to the moral and social position 
and degree of education of juvenile criminals, and the position of 
their parents. 

M. Tarnovsky read a paper, which presented features of special 
interest, on the proportion of Acquittals to Offences and Crimes 
in Russia from 1889-93. He thought that sufficient attention had 
not hitherto been given to the numerically recorded results of the 
different systems of jurisdiction in vogue in the great Huropean 
countries. There were difficulties owing to varied forms of 
criminal procedure, but points for comparison might be found in 
such questions as the relative proportion of acquittals by different 
tribunals. 

In general there were more acquittals in trials by jury than 
without. He gave a table illustrating this by the proportion of 
acquittals for every 100 persons tried in a court of first instance in 
the following countries :— 
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With Jury. Without Jury. 
Russias (AS89200 emer caectsevsatserecsernevceaneeysecs 34 26 
WPAniGe (URS Sh orrcery cavers areas tsanscekocesscesosaee: 29 7 
Austria (1883-93), excluding Hungary .... 26 14 
Grenier yes 910 Bret stacictscieseeenetoeacssn sete 25 13 





* These figures were however not entirely homogeneous, as in 
Russia notably the tribunaux Warrondissement try in the first 
instance more than half their cases with the assistance of a jury, 
whilst in the other three countries the number of cases tried by a 
jury does not exceed 5 or 6 per cent. of the total cases tried by a 
court of first instance, and in France the proportion is even less 
than 3 per cent. But if only those cases are taken for Russia, 
which are tried both in France and Russia equally with the assist- 
ance of a jury, the proportion of acquittals for Russia would be 
32 per cent., as against 29 per cent. for France. 

The figures quoted show that both jury and magistrates are 
more indulyent in Russia than in Western Europe, but it is 
especially remarkable that the difference is much greater for the 
courts which try cases without the assistance of a jury, than for 
those which have a jury. Moreover, in Germany and Austria the 
jury acquits twice, in France as much as four times, as often as 
the State tribunals (tribunaua d’Htat); in Russia the jury only 
acquits to an extent of one-third more than the magistrates. 

The high proportion of acquittals in Russia is due to a variety 
of reasons, which render criminal procedure slow and insecure: 
chief of these is the immense area of the different judicial districts 
which on an average occupy in Russia 40,000 square kilometres, 
while in Germany and Austria they consist of 3,000 to 4,000 
square kilometres, and in France of only 1,000 square kilométres. 
In the same way a court of first instance in Russia has to 
deal with 1,200,000 inhabitants, in Austria with 370,000, in 
Germany with 300,000, and in France with only 110,000. 

The greater indulgence of a jury becomes especially noticeable 
when regard is had to the sex of the accused. In Russia juries, on 
the average, for the period 1889-93, acquitted 34 per cent. of the 
men, and 51 per cent. of the women. The corresponding acquittal 
figures for France during the same period were 25 per cent. 
men, and 49 per cent. women. Magistrates, on the contrary, 
hardly make any difference between the sexes. In Russia they 
acquitted 26 per cent. men, and 25 per cent. women in the 
tribunaue d’arrondissement, and in France 66 per cent. of the men, 
and g per cent. of the women. 

Making a comparison of the crimes which are almost identical 
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1:1 the two countries, France and Russia, the following table shows 
the proportion of acquittals by a jury :— 























Russia. France. 
Offences. ee Offences. sae 
Forgery (Faux Divers) ....) 87 Wounding and assaulting ....| 45 
Destruction of property } £0 Forgery (Faux Divers) ........ 39 
(incendiarism) | ...........04.. Pucconter tenet 
Swindling and breach of} reac S TUBU. ceecalicpvensccsdaccoe: 39 
ERUSEI CLEA eh Ae 5° Destruction of property ........ a7 
Offences against morality........ 48 Uttering false coin ................ 34 
Wounding and assaulting ...) 45 Offences against morality ....| 33 
Uttering false coin ......0......... 39 Tog 
: ; OMICLAE eiskcsent ei testers ene 2% 
Robbery with violence ............ 38 : : 
BR Vayisuis, (Waar spk eee A tenn ye om 34 Robbery without violence ....) 19 
Robbery without violence........ se) ” with » ties 14 
Sacrilegious robbery ............0.+. 26 Sacrilegious robbery.........:0005. 9 





The causes producing the proportion of acquittals in the various 
offences are thus almost the same in the two countries; habitual 
criminals have much less chance of being acquitted either by a 
jury or a magistrate than first offenders. Recidivism is most 
frequent among the various forms of theft and robbery, while, 
further, these offences are generally not very complicated, proofs 
being readily obtainable. But forgery and breach of trust are very 
different ; here the offenders are generally educated persons, who 
can make a good defence, and thus are the more likely to obtain an 
acquittal. The same analogy can be showed, though to a smaller 
extent, in the acquittals of courts without a jury, as, taking the 
same quinquennial period 1889-93, the following table shows :— 




















Russia. France. 
Tribunaux d’arrondissement without a Jury. Tribunaux correctionels. 
Offences. [ice CRG. even 
ILD ODN Airy ctetasrg: seb ete rane Gagner RACE HEP ALISEL Sratcacesapatesteattucntevencetyt «Sites 30°8 
Wounding and assaulting...) 49°5 | Perjury cn... ceesessecensseevsonseessnes 23°4 
Destruction of property............ 38°15 Mamalaughters iscleiit. sac esten 16°2 
Swindling, breach of trust ....) 37°6 Swindling, breach of trust..... 104 
OLyULH Ah, es itenstettge cmeeeelenenes 37°0 | Offences against morality ...) 7° 
ALOMNTCM Oe Gay: sphgnsucds sites 25°0 | Wounding and assaulting ....| 6°3 
Rebellion and assaults on : Destruction of property ........ 6°2 
officials’ eco eee tad } statue ail gs MA Ue ed oe Unease 5°7 
Ph eft gies pucttyn Sik ohtt wlan seul 13°7 | Vagrancy and Begging............ ; 
Vagrancy and Begging .......... 6.0 =| Rebellion and assaults Re ris 
officials ......--.. aa caseaabarateny 272 


a SB SS IS 
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The greatest proportion of acquittals by a jury are reported 

from Southern Russia. But, as regards acquittals in decisions by 
magistrates without a jury, the most indulgent districts are those 
in the west, although the juries in these same districts are severe ; 
so much so, that in 11 courts (¢ribunauz) in the west and north- 
west of Russia in Hurope, the magistrates acquit more often than 
the jury. 
x <A series of suggestions for an international organisation of 
civil judicial statistics were indicated by Mr. Macdonell to the 
Institute. Referring to what had already been done to secure 
some degree of uniformity in international criminal statistics, he 
urged that civil judicial statistics should be classified on somewhat 
the same basis in the various countries. The adoption of the pro- 
posals which he submitted would imply the accomplishment of the 
undertaking initiated by M. Yvernés in his book, “ L’Administration 
de la justice Civile en Europe;’” but the situation had completely 
changed since M. Yvernés made his investigations. In England, 
for example, the procedure had been very much modified by the 
“ Judicature Acts,” which had been adopted, not only in many of 
the British colonies, but also in several of the United States of 
America. The Institute should now go further, and endeavour 
to discover and define the principles, and elucidate the methods 
which, subject to certain local or national circumstances, might 
be universally appled. 

He wished to call attention to the following points as being 
especially important :— 

1. An enumeration of all existing tribunals, with information 
as to their functions and scope. What greatly lessens the value 
of some judicial statistics is that they contain no information as to 
special or extra-judicial tribunals, which in some countries take 
the place of the ordinary courts of law. In England, for example, 
special kinds of dispute are more and more referred to private or 
public arbitration or to administrative bodies. The Charity Com- 
missioners, the Board of Trade, and the Railway Commission now 
decide questions which were formerly submitted to the ordinary 
courts of the country. It was remarkable that when the Work- 
men’s Compensation Bill was being drawn up, it was stipulated 
that the amount of the indemnity recoverable by the injured 
workman should not be assessed by judge or jury, but rather by 
arbitrators. 

2. An explanation as to how far criminal and civil rights are 
administered, together with a list showing by what tribunals 
or procedure punishment is awarded in the interest of the public, 
at the same time that private rights are determined. 

3. To come to some general agreement on matters which ought 
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to be entered in the criminal or civil statistics. With regard 
to this subject there is great variety of procedure. Matters 
enumerated in the judicial statistics of one country are not 
mentioned at all in those of another. For example, figures of 
guardianship, tutelage, and legitimisation, trusts and mortgages, 
are included in some statistics, while in others there is absolutely 
nothing except contentious matters. 

4, An agreement as to what constitutes one cause in litigation. 
The official publications of some countries show how many suits 
have been begun; but what advantage can there be in a com- 
parison of this sort if the unit is not first agreed on? 

5. A classification of the subject and nature of the suits (procés). 
In some judicial statistics, in those of Scotland for example, 
there is no information as to the nature of the suit. Some other 
judicial statistics only enumerate two kinds of law suits. In 
France the suits are divided according to the articles of the codes 
on which the cases are supported. In England a classification is 
employed which has some historical value, but which is not suited 
to universal use. The adoption of a universal classification of 
suits would certainly be difficult, but ought not, in Mr. Macdonell’s 
opinion, to be impossible, with the help of the International 
Institute. 

He concluded by suggesting that a committee should be ap- 
pointed by the Institute to consider the matters referred to in his 
paper, and to construct, if possible, a system of judicial statistics 
which, subject to slight modifications as required by local circum- 
stances, might be applied to all the countries of Hurope. This 
was agreed to. 


Divorce Statistics. 


In a report presented by M. Yvernés, the results of the 
inquiries made on the subject of international statistics of divorces 
and judicial separations were submitted to the Institute. He had 
had the aid of eighteen out of twenty-two correspondents, but 
the data thus collected from sixteen countries showed regrettable 
deficiencies of information, statistics of this class being altogether 
absent in some countries. As M. Yvernés had summarised some 
of the leading figures of his report in the form of a comparative 
table, I have thought it well to reproduce this in the Appendix 
(p. 777), as illustrating one of the attempts made by the Institute 
to secure comparable data, and as exhibiting, in the necessary - 
blanks in many columns, the extent to which complete particulars 
are wanting. 

From a note appended to M. Yvernés’ summary it appeared 
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that the proportion of divorces per 1,000 marriages in the different 
countries compared as follows :— 


























Divorces Divorces 
Country Period. | per 1,000 Country. Period. | per 1,000 
Marriages, Marriages. 
German empire ........ LBS IOS MOS PE PUBSIA, «. cretsseenscfearaas 1891-95] 18°o§ 
England and Wales..| °90-94| 1°6 | Roumania............... *87-91| 20°0 
PA SEPIG ALE nies “iveveeodess °90-94 4°8* | Russia— 
AG Ang 12 i i Rens meine °90-94| 14'0f Orthodox church.. 1°7 
ES CLS TUNI (ol dy, sgentn ates. °91-95| 11°0 Roman Catholic.... jose o°2 
MGR MAI Ae auveccseeeee °75-84| 13°0 Protestant ........ 0. 6°7 
BPANCOS sabeicsed ssiecettans °90-94| 21°0 | Sweden ....... ee °90-94| 10°6 
DES Pope ek badeces tac Sastre 90-94, 2°8f | Switzerland ............ °91-95 | 4o0°o 
Netherlands ............. °91-95| 12°0 | Wirtemberg............ 791-95 | to'o 
* Divorces and judicial separations. + Divorce petitions. 
{ Judicial separations. § Divorce cases settled judicially. 





The data in M. Yvernés’ summary table show that divorces 
were granted in the countries named in a proportion of from 
60 to 92 per cent. of the petitions presented. Speaking generally, 
the figures indicated that the wife, in countries where she had the 
choice, preferred a judicial separation to a divorce. The existence 
of children and the duration of the marriage at the time of divorce 
differed greatly. The greatest number of divorces were found 
in the class of artisans and persons engaged in commerce. Lastly, 
personal violence was the cause most frequently accounted for. 

The Committee were not however satisfied with the results 
obtained, and recommended the adoption by the Institute of a 
resolution that eaci country should record :— 

. The number of petitions presented, and their results. 
. The persons (husband, wife, or both) presenting the petition. 
. The existence of children of the marriage. 
. The profession of the husband. 
. The duration of the marriage. 
. The motives inducing the petition. 

iva those countries in which a judicial separation can be changed 
into a divorce, the Committee were of opinion that it was of ie: 
greatest importance that the number of cases in which this con- 
version had been effected should be returned. 

The recommendations were adopted. 


OoP WDY He 


Commercial Statistics. 


Although the discussion of commercial and trade statistics 
from an international point of view did not bulk so largely on the 
St. Petersburg programme as the three branches of statistical 
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inquiry with which I have dealt, perhaps one of the most per- 
manently useful reports laid before the Institute was that in 
which Mr. A. E. Bateman, as reporter of the Commerical Com- 
mittee, explained in a concise and categorical form the principal 
differences which still exist in. the modes of recording, valuing, 
grouping and classifying the imports and exports of various 
States. 

In one of the tables, which I have reproduced in the Appendix 
(Table VII), Mr.. Bateman, it will be seen, gave for eighteen 
countries the distinctions which mark the attempts made to record 
the country of origin of the imports, and the country of ultimate 
destination of the exports, in such countries as make any 
endeavour to show more than the country of immediate 
import and export. In another table (VIII) the methods of 
determining values are dealt with—the authority for the descrip- 
tion being in each case quoted. These statements are, apart from 
their immediate use in keeping before the Institute the diver- 
gencies of existing methods, valuable 3 in themselves for reference 
on many questions. 

So too are the further statistics offering comparisons, so far as 
_ they can be made, between the categories or classes employed in 
the export and import returns of seven countries where the groups 
are uniform for both series of figures—together with separate 
statements for countries, like the United States of America and the 
United Kingdom itself, where the classes are more numerous, and 
where one form of classification is employed for the imports, and a 
different one for the exports. 

Attention was drawn by M. Issakow, to a velume of statistics 
relating to the pension funds of employés on Russian railways. 
Another paper related to the railways and railway traffic of Russia 
generally. This was laid before the Institute by General 
Barkovsky, with cartograms which had already been brought 
under notice at the Berne meeting of the Institute. 

M. Bodio recalled the attention of the Institute, as the 
legitimate heir of the old Statistical Congress, to the endeavours 
made by that body to prepare comparative formularies for the 
presentation of railway statistics. In the publication of these 
suggestions the Institute might expect the aid of the railway 
companies themselves. He proposed that the Institute should 
keep the question before them, and that the Bureau of the Institute 
should be charged to see whether anything could be done to give 
effect to the recommendations of the old committee; and this course 
was agreed to, after M. von Inama Sternegg had intimated a doubt 
whether any practical conditions could be he at for the 
moment. 
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M. Timiriasew offered a note bearing on the effect of low 
prices on the general course of international commerce. His 
conclusions raised a short discussion, which incidentally touched 
on points which have been subjects of controversy among econo- 
mists of late in connection with bimetallism. The figures he 
submitted, with a diagram, were based on the aggregate in value 
of the imports and exports of all the countries shown in the 
review of the world’s trade, for which Neumann-Spallart, and — 
latterly, Juraschek are responsible. The series for 1860-72 were 
not complete, but showed a rate of increase which the later series 
of totals from 1873-94 did not exhibit, the last period exhibiting 
considerable fluctuations and a general advance at the rate of only 
1 per cent. per annum, or no more than that of population. This 
he regarded as practical stagnation, although he pointed out that 
the alteration in prices, and particularly in those of agricultural 
products, affected countries very differently, according to the 
nature of their foreign trade, England gaining largely on balance 
in her imports, and Russia, whose exports were so largely agricul- 
tural, losing heavily. M. Timiriasew attributed the fall to the 
appreciation of gold, while Professor Lexis and M. Juglar urged 
that he had left out of view other factors of greater importance. 
The subject was not, however, pursued, it being agreed that con- 
troversy on the causes of lower prices was outside of the matters 
immediately before the Institute. 


Labour Statistics. 


Mr. Mayo Smith communicated to the meeting of the Institute 

a memorandum presented by Mr. Carroll D. Wright of the United 
States on behalf of the Committee on Labour. He expressed his 
concurrence in the action of the Committee at Berne in not 
adopting M. Denis’s suggestion for the establishment of a special 
international bureau of statistics of labour. Despite the advantages 
such a scheme suggested in the direction of good and uniform 
information, he held there were difficulties important enough to 
prevent the institution of such abureau. Hxisting labour bureaux 
dated from different periods; many had already made costly 
inquiries, and they could not be expected to repeat them; the diffe- 
rent characters of the industries of different States were an obstacle 
to harmonious work, and each country must devote its energies to the 
things which interested it individually. He doubted if the means 
of fully equipping an international bureau with a proper force of 
experts, &c., could be faced, and if it were to be a mere office for 
compiling statistics already existing, so much could be secured by 
the existing Institute. Mr. Carroll Wright desired however again 
to draw attention to the proposals of Dr. Bohmert at Vienna in 
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1891, for the collection of international statistics of wages, which 
he highly approved, offering the suggestion that tables of wages 
should be so drawn up as to show not merely the general average but 
the number and percentage of persons, both male and female, 
earning wages of different amounts, alike for particular industries 
and for the country as a whole. Such tables would show the 
concentration of numbers at a given range. 


Anthropometrical Statistics. 


Dr. R. Livi, Chief of the Bureau of Health Statistics in the 
Italian Ministry of War, drew attention to an anthropometrical 
inquiry conducted from 1880-85. 

The Italian soldiers were measured as to height, weight, and 
thoracic measurement, with other details, their occupations being 
at the same time noted. Asa result of combining these measure- 
ments with the occupations of 300,000 soldiers, he found that the 
group of students show the greatest height, being 22 millimetres 
above the average, but their chest measurement was 13 mm. below 
the average. The group of peasants proved below the average 
height, but of more than average chest measurement. He con- 
cludes that abundant nourishment is conducive to height, buta 
sedentary life and confined space lead to low chest development. 
Exercise without air is not so favourable, as blacksmiths show a 
smaller thoracic perimeter than peasants. The most favoured 
group appeared by these statistics to be that of waggoners. 


Methods of Typological Inquiry. 


M. Kier submitted a series of proposals for typological studies, 
He contended that in addition to general statistics, which could 
alone ensure exactitude in the fundamental outlines of demography, 
there was, especially as regards social questions, a large field 
allowing of partial investigations. He regarded it, however, as 
important that each partial investigation, whether monograph or 
statistical ‘‘exploration,” should be connected with the general 
statistics, so as to be controlled by the latter on many points. 

Partial investigations of the nature proposed should be as 
representative as possible, and the published results must include 
a complete explanation of the method followed to ensure as exact 
a representation as possible. 

He proposed, therefore, that the International Statistical 
Institute, while reserving its opinion as to the limits of the 
application of partial investigation, should refer the question as 
to the best representative typological methods to a special com- 
mittee. The suggestion for a special committee was approved. 


————— 
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Savings Banks Deposits. 


M. Rasp presented a report on behalf of a committee appointed 
to investigate international statistics of savings banks with 
reference to the classification of deposits according to the occupa- 
tion of depositors. After quoting certain figures from Belgium, 
England, Wirtemberg, Baden, and Bavaria, details were given for 
a population of 1,250,000 in Bavaria. The deposits were there 
divided into three classes :— 

1. Actual deposits of persons engaged in industry. 

2. Deposits of those not engaged in industry (almost entirely 
children). 

3. Deposits of sums held in trust for certain objects. 

Of the first class 65 per cent. belonged to the working classes, 
and 48 per cent were held by women. In the second class, which 
includes 30 per cent. of the total deposits, the percentage in 
the hands of working people was naturally less. Grouping the 
first two classes together the following percentages were quoted :— 




















Depositors, oman: Total Sun, Deposited: 
MU LC OPE TONS ec cy cccte rere cbtensrekevunatsee ce ness 32°8 33°6 
Administration officials.............ccessesseceeeee 3°9 4°9 
Artisans, workmen, and domestic servants ’ 539 506 
Persons without specified occupation ........ 58 45°8 
», following the legal professicn .... 3°6 a 








On the whole there is little difference between the amounts 
deposited by the individual working people and the classes above 
them. As to the amount of the deposits the following figures 
were obtained, also from Bavaria :— 





Per Cent. of Total Sum Deposited by 








ee Per Cent. of 
Perpueun. Deposited. * Unternehmer.” Working People. 

o— SMAPS cvs sae Ley 63 
GAL O® FP elas: 61 ve) 8°2 
La Ty BON ae i ean seas 31:2 ace 35°5 
BO TOO Se i se eaaens 21°7 18°0 21'1 
JOO + "BOO 853 battens 29°1 28°0 23°7 
AOO+—-TiOOOU FL GR.. 61 6"9 40 
(rer, 1 GOOe" weld scent 21 2°8 1:2 





M. Rasp finally urged that such statistics as he had given 
ought to be obtainable internationally, 
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Valuation of Personal Property. 


I have kept to the last any mention of the very elaborate and 
remarkable report made by M. Neymarck, on behalf of the Com- 
mittee appointed at Berne, to examine the best methods of 
obtaining a valuation of invested capital and of the income 
derived from personalty national and international. This report, 
which contains the exhaustive replies made and estimates tendered 
from Germany, England, Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Italy, 
Norway, Holland, and Roumania, as well as M. Neymarck’s own 
conclusions on the portion of the inquiry thus far conducted, 
covers so large and important a field, that no review or condensa- 
tion of the results can be attempted in this paper. The investiga- 
tion would provide matter of importance for a paper in itself. 
Many of the estimates deduced from the values of stocks current 
on the Stock Exchanges of the different States, are of course 
matters open to some difference of view, but the names and 
authority of M. Neymarck’s coadjutors entitle the communication 
to very careful study by the statisticians of all the countries con- 
cerned. Perhaps our much esteemed colleague Mr. Hendriks, who 
has taken an able part in this inquiry, as member both of the 
Committee of the Institute and of the section in which it was 
~debated, can supplement my inability to offer any abstract of the 
provisional results at which M. Neymarck has arrived. The 
inquiry, it must be added, is intended to be further continued by 
the Committee, who received from the Institute additional powers 
with this object. 


Conclusion. 


In recapitulating thus a considerable number of the communi- 
cations coming before the International Institute, it will be seen 
they necessarily take three different forms. Perhaps I ought rather 
to group them in four categories, if we are to reckon as a separate 
class the more or less ceremonial addresses by the occupants of 
the chair, and the official representatives of the government acting 
as the hosts of the gathering. With these, too, may be classed the 
formal communication to the Institute of published works of sta- 
éistical importance. 

The three forms of ordinary communications are, however :— 

(1.) Those embodying the conclusions of a committee or the 
opinions of an individual member as regards existing statistical 
methods, or making proposals for new researches, or for improving 
the international comparability of returns. 

(2.) Those which offer for consideration or amendment actual 
figures supplying more or less complete comparisons from existing 


rd 
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data; and showing by tabular demonstration where the gaps or. 
variation of classification now occur. 

(3.) Papers which supply details for a single country, among 
which the most useful are those which provide direct and original 
information respecting some specific features of the country in 
which the meeting is held.. In this group the St. Petersburg 
Congress was comparatively rich. | 

All forms of communication are of value, but it would be of 
much advantage were it possible to have papers of the two former 
classes in future printed and circulated some months in advance 
of the meeting, so that their details might be duly studied by 
members before they were called upon at the Congress to come to 
definite conclusions. 


APPENDIX. 
Table I. Wheat Average, 1867-96 (Major Craigie). 
sg II. Number of Cattle _,, a 
SGT Gale Sheet ; 
3 IV. Russian MHarvests and Population (M. 
Pokrovsky). 
* V. Russian Census of 1897 (M. Troinitsky). 
i VI. Divorce Statistics (M. Yvernés). 
» WII. Imports and Exports—origin and destination 


(Mr. Bateman). 

» WILT. Imports and Exports—mode of valuing (Mr. 
Bateman). 

re IX. Imports and Exports —classifications adopted 
(Mr. Bateman). ) 
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Taste IV.—Movement of Population in the Fifty Governments of Russia in Europe, 








Relation of the Harvest ff 


compared with Variations of the Harvest and the Prices of Grain, 1867-96. 
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Taste V.—Preliminary Returns of the Population of the Russian Empire, according to 


28th January 
the Census of “Qik February? 1897. 


Area in 
Square Versts, 
excluding 
large 
Inland Waters. 


Population according to Census Number 


of 28th January, 1897. _ of 
Females 


Popu- 
lation 
per 
Square 
Verst. 


Governments and 


Provinces. er 100 


p 
Total. Males. 


Males. 


Females. 








- Vologda 


Region of the Don .. 


| Moghilev 


| Nijni-Novgorod 
Novgorod ; 
 Olonets 
Orenburg 


- Poltava 
- Pskov 


St. Petersburg 


| Kharkov 


Chernigoy 
OSE ONL Ps achesiet aveieck F 
| Yaroslavl 


Governments of 

Russia in Europe. 
Arkhangel 
Astrakhan 


164,700 
512,791 
994,185 
794,236 
749,051 
733,221 
654,610 
1,513,584 
1,267,092 
1,473,778 
826,534 

.| 1,300,342 
1,088,560 
1,078,151 
545,187 
1,774,939 
761,605 
658,038 
326,866 
1,187,233 
630,475 
1,077,872 
846,758 
1,224,573 
760,840 
672,695 
173,879 
802,936 
1,001,933 
720,912 
1,450,351 
1,516,277 
1,388,008 
551,626 
865,454 
1,364,480 
1,123,123 
1,188,867 
750,249 
742,124 
760,661 
1,330,154 
826,185 
677,214 
1,111,904 
1,267,182 
1,397,480 
1,140,409 
203,525 
460,787 


Vladimir 


Volhynia 
Voronezh 


Ekaterinoslay 


Kursk 
Livonia....... MRS ren 


Minsk 


Saratov 


Kherson : 


182,860 
489,525 
942,218 
797,676 
7535844 
837,509 
710,703 
1,485,762 
1,230,228 
1,608,837 
789,281 
1,275,476 
1,024,091 
1,111,924 
633,648 
1,789,494 
788,367 
770,855 
345,673 
1,207,660 
669,926 
1,078,471 
860,855 
1,208,783 
842,194 
920,236 
192,768 
805,452 
1,052,676 
763,036 
T,5 525304 
1,514,763 
1,406,748 
584,954 
962,083 
1,397,371 
981,388 
1,230,889 
800,209 
808,849 
683,174 
15386, 102 
986,374 
754,108 
1,107,934 
1,243,196 
1,3 31,028 
1,181,598 
210,199 
612,806 


347,560 
1,002,316 
1,936,403 
1,591,912 
1,502,895 
1,570,730 
1,365,313 
2,999,346 
2,547,320 
3,082,615 
1,615,815 
2,575,818 
2.112,651 
2,190,075 
1,178,835 
3,564,433 
1,549,972 
1,428,893 

672,539 
2,394,893 
1,300,401 
2,156,343 
1,707,613 
2,433,356 
1,603,034. 
1,392,931 

366,647 
1,608,388 
2,054,609 
1,483,948 
3,002,655 
3,031,040 
2,794,756 
1,136,580 
1,827,537 
2,761,851 
2,104,511 
2,419,756 
1,550,458 
1,550,973 
1,443,835 
2,715,265 
1,812,559 
1,431,322 
2,219,838 
2,510,378 
2,728,508 
2,322,007 

418,724 
1,073,593 


46,433,636 |47,755,114 | 94,188,750 


III‘O 
955 
94°8 

100°4 

100°6 
114°2 
108°6 

98°2, 

IOI‘O 

109°2 
DDD 
98° 
94°71 

103°I 
116°2 
100°8 

103'5 

Luy 

105°8 

1014 

106°3 

1000 

1017 
98°7 

LLOW 

107°! 

I1o0’9 

100°3 

105‘! 

105°8 

107°0 
99°9 

Ior4 

106'0 

Il1*2 

102°4 
87°4 

L03°5 

106°7 

109°0 
89°8 
104°I 

1194 

111°4 
99°6 
98°t 
95°3 

103°6 
103°3 


133°0 


102°8 


0°5 

48 
49°6 
43°2 
39:0 
36°7 

3-9 
47°6 
44:0 
22°8 
AT] 
17:9 
37:9 
39:1 
43 °4 
79'6 
43°9 
19°4 
28'3 
58°7 
32°5 
26°9 
40°5 
83:2 
35°6 
13°4 

3°2 

9°7 
50°0 
43°5 
10°4 
82°1 
63°7 
29°9 
49°6 
20°2 
53°9 
32°6 
35'6 
31°5 
27-2 





742,050°7 
207,193°E 
39,0149 
36,825°3 
38,649°5 
42,831°8 
35353494 
63,036°8 
575902°0 
135,019°7 
33,900°8 
144,586°1 
55,7055 
55:954'8 
2751779 
4457779 
35,3155 
73,809°1 
23,747 2 
40,821°L 
40,002°4. 
80,152°3 
42,1346 
29,236°4 
45,036°7 
104,163°4 
112,322.05 
166,710°9 
41,057°7 
34,129°1 
290,168°7 
36,921°7 
43,844°0 
37,9557 
36,844°7 
136,7£3°5 
395203°2 
745:244°8 
43,491°O 
49,212°2 
53,053°8 
58,511°0 
56,837°0 
27,2044 
107,209°7 
47,874°8 
62,213°2 
46,042°3 
17,306°3, 
31,230°7 


4,242,697°3 
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Taste V Contd.—Preliminary Returns of the Population of the Russian Empire, 


Num- 
ber. 


51 


52 | 
53 


54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 








Population according to Census 
































Russian colonies in 

HBubhnaran visu } 1,739 736 
Russian subjects in 

Hisoi eit x: \ pone 15745 


——$ 








Total according 





to census of +| 63,365,854 | 63,317,458 

SOF ie 

| Grand Duch f 
Sintand eee BORN SUIEEPCR IE 
General total ........ 64,616,280 | 64,594,833 























Governments and of 28th January, 1897. 
Provinces. 
Males. Females. Total. 
Governments of 
Poland. 
WAPSHW niece. 983,580 948,483 | 1,932,063 
Malian eed tack 418,516| 427,818 846,334 
Fevelees iii cit ecerntees 375,526 388,561 764,087 
Boma on. cease: 306,502 279,279 585,781 
Poblnwre cs: 584,026| .568,636| 1,152,662 
PELOUUICURYE: Nes destavaescosceat 700,635 706,316 1,406,951 
TOG awh Sct scbsscheat 278,610 2.77,209 555,819 
LENG Ly i6e aie Seni eine eed 410,069 409,712 819,781 
BTW LR Be. .c css cntacvastags 305,170 299,803, 604,973 
STO IGG eres ee erat 391,245 382,894 774,189 
Cale eae 4,758,879 | 4,688,711| 9,442,590 
Governments and 
provinces of Cau- 5,129,931} 4,593,622| 9,728,553 
DASE ereccccscscvtocscoct 
| Governments and 
provinces of Si- 2059557) 2472198 i oiel.oo 
ee al Cp ae eee SARE 
Provinees of the nq" 
tanned \i Bn i 1,803,560| 1,611,614] 3,415,174 
Provinces of Turk- 
istan and the : b 
Transcaspian 2,281,340] 1,893,761 4,175,101 
SP ERTILON Yc. opis sos: 
Totals .....00+........] 63,361,903 | 63,314,997 | 126,676,900 








2,475 
3,937 





126,683,312 


2,527,801 





129,211,113 


Number 
of 
Females 
per 100 
Males. 





96°4 
WO2e2 
103°5 
gI'l 
97°4 
100'8 
99°5 
99°9 
98°2 
97°9 


986 

















ooi8 


102°2 





100°O 





Popu- 
lation 
per 
Square 
Verst. 





125'8 
85'1 
86:2 
63°2 
(ile: 

130°7 
67:1 
75°0 
55°9 
61°5 





84°6 





23-6 





39 





68 


88 





6°8 





18,704,684°0 








’ Area in 
Square Versts, 
excluding 
large 
Inland Waters. 





155359°2 
9,961°3 
8,868°6 
9 ,265°9 
14,789°4 
10,563°4 
8,287°3 
10,8540 
10,824°3 
12,580°8 


IL1,554°2 





411,324°6 


eee 


10,922,479°7 


——-—s 


1,946,838°2 


1,069,790'0 





286,051°4 


nd 


18,990,735°4 
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Taste V Conid.—Population of the Twenty Largest Russian Towns. 





St. Petersburg* 


MOS8COW.ie.scccsserene 


Warsaw wusi bcs 


Rostov-on-Dont 


’ Astrakhaon........... 





* Including suburbs. 


Core ee eteresvee 


eceveesvoes 


Coe eerorsocsseveree 


Oeeeeesecen 


eeeroees 


eo reocee: 


Orecceser 


eOrerenes 


shooetons 


eecceeee- 


Pescsooer 


seecrere 


2 eecctaes 


Ot ecseees 


Ccecsee 


ee ecoeees 


eeeretoes 


fovesoies 





Population. 





























Males. Temales. 
693,907 573,116 
560,940 427,670 
297,898 316,859 
217,063 187,588 
153,583 161,197 
143,723 129,220 
135,970 112,780 

90,605 80,077 

95,647 64,215 

81,596 77,972 

88,598 67,908 

65,257 67,859 

70,028 61,480 

65,107 56,109 

62,796 57,093 

58,503 54,572 

67,148 45,105 

60,964 50,08 4 

56,866 51,640 
58,358 45,145 





Total, 


1,267,023 
988,610 
614,752 
404,651 
314,780 
282,943 
248,750 
170,682 
159,862 
159,568 
156,506 
133,116 
131,508 
121,216 
119,889 
113,075 
112,253 
111,048 
108,506 


98,503 


+ Including the “‘ arrondissement patrimonial.” 











Number of 


Females 


| per 100 Males, 


82°6 
76°3 
106°4 
86°4: 
105°0 
96°9 
82'9 
88°4: 
67:1 
95'6 
76°6 
1041 
87'8 
86°7 
90°9 
93°3 
67°2 
82°2 
90°8 
84°6 


t Including Nakhichevan, the total population is 149,201. 


One square verst = 0°44 square mile. 
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Cratcire—Subjects Discussed at the St. Petersbury 


[ Dee. 


Taste VII.— Method of Registering Imports and Exports by Country 


of Origin or Destination in the Trade Returns of certain European 


Countries and of the United States. 





Country. 


TANS TIA cores teak ee 





Belgium ....... 


Bul¢aria‘y..c.css 
Denmark ..... 50h 


Germany ....c0.., 


GYeeCe iuceccceeces 


TTollandylees cc. 





TEANY. sccccebsageats< 
INORWAY..cescecs este 


Portugal ......... 





United States ... 
United Kingdom 


Imports, 











Country Of Origin sos .ceessee 


.| Endeavour to obtain country 


of origin, but information 
imperfect 


Iixports. 








ation 


Endeavour to obtain country 
of ultimate destination, but 
information imperfect 


Trade by land with Austria and Switzerland is sometimes 
treated as trade with Germany; and trade by land with 
Spain, Italy, and Switzerland is sometimes treated as 


trade with France. 
Country whence imported *... 


Country whence imported *... 
Country of origin .......... tress 


Country, Of (origi yeteseent eos 


Country to which exported ¢ 
Country to which exported ¢ 


Country of ultimate destin- 
ation 

Country of ultimate destin- 
ation 





Country from which imme- 
diately imported 


..| By sea —Yhat country is con- 


sidered to be the country 
of origin from which the 
vessel carrying the goods 
started, according to the 
bill of lading 


Country of ultimate destin- 
ation 

By sea.—That country is cou- 
sidered to be the country 
of destination to which the 
vessel carrying the goods 
cleared ¢ 


By land, river, or canal.—In the case of imports or exports 
by land or along rivers or canals, the frontier State is 
always considered as the country of origin or destination, 


z.¢., either Belgium or Germany. 


imported from, or exported 


As, for instance, goods 
to France by rail are, in con- 


sequence, treated in the accounts as referring to Belgium. 


Couutry whence imported *... 
Country whence imported *... 


Country of Origin ........c0e0 


Country whence imported*... 
Country whence imported *... 


The European and Asiatic fro 


Country to which expor rted ¢ 


Country to which exported t 


.| Country of ultimate destin- 


ation 
Country to which exported + 
Country to which exported + 


ntiers and the trade with Fin- 


land are also shown separately. 





Country from which imme- 
diately imported 

Country whence imported *... 

Country of OFigin ........ce0e0re 

Country whence imported ... 


Country whence imported 


Country of immediate des- 
tination 
Country to which exported ¢ 


Country of ultimate destin- 
ation 


Couutry to which exported ... 


Country to which exported ... 





Country of ultimate destin- 





Authority. 








Austria. — Trade 
Vol. 1895, part 1, 
p- XXxii 

Belgium. — Trade 


Vol. 1895, p. viii 


Bulgaria. — Trade 
Vol. 1895 

Denmark. — Trade 
Vol. 1895 


France.—'T'rade Vol. 
1895, p. vill, sec. 5 

Germany. — ‘rade 
Vol. 1895, part 1, 
p- 48 

Greece.—Trade Vol. 
1893, p. 9 


+ Holland. — Trade 
r Vol. 1895, part 1, 
p. Xxl 


J 
{taly. — Trade Vol. 


1895, p. xili 
Norway. — Trade 
Vol. 1595 
Portugal.— Trade 
Vol. 1894. Intro- 
duction. 
Roumania. — Trade 
Vol. 1895 
Russia.—Trade Vol. 
1894 


Spain.—Trade Vol. 
1895, p 9. 

Sw eden. — Trade 
Vol. 1895 

Switzerland.—Trade 
Vol. 1892, p. A 4 

United States. — 
Trade Vol. 1896 


* No explanation can be given as to whether the country of origin is meant or not. 
ultimate destination is meant or not. 


t Unless a different destination i is stated when the goods are declared at the custom house. 
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Taste VIII.—WMethod of Valuing Imports and Exports in the Trade 


Returns of certain European Countries and of the United States. 


————E———E————————————————————————————E—E—————————— 


Country. 





AUsiritaseeet. sete. 


Belgium ,........ 


eeateeeee 


Bulgaria 
Denmark 


eoeeesaes 


France ...... ees 
Germany 


Peeeccees 


Greece 


Pee eeseeeors 


eee eeeees 


Ttalygicscctccescsce 
NOLWaY cosensonsas 
POrivigalawessecss 


Roumania......... 
Russia 


Peseoerscses 


teeeee 


United States ... 


United Kingdom 








Imports. 











Official values—revised annu- 
ally by a Permanent 
Valuation Commission 


Declared values—where goods 
are shown by value; in all 
other cases official values— 
revised annually by a 
Valuation Commission 

INOMINTORNIATION: 4. .keo nee cere. ce 

Values based on the foreign 
exporters’ prices, with 
addition of expenses of 
bringing the goods to Den- 
mark 

Actual values—revised annu- 
ally by a Permanent 
Valuation Commission 

Official values—revised annu- 
ally by a Valuation Com- 
mission 

Official values—fixed in 1889 
by a Special Commission 


Declared values in the case 
of dutiable goods; but in 
the case of goods free of 
duty official values com- 
puted on a quantitative 
basis 

Official values—revised annu- 
ally by a Valuation Com- 
mission, and approved by 
the Minister of Finance 

Official values—revised annu- 


ally 


No information 

No information 

No information 

Official values—revised anuu- 
ally 


Official values—decided upon 
after inquiries made by the 
Department of Commerce 

Partly official,* partly de- 
clared values. (The former 
are revised annually by a 
Valuation Commission) 


Seer ee eeeeeereeaee 
Pee ere seers ereneee 


eee meee ewes rerey 


Actua] market value, or 
wholesale price in the prin- 
cipal markets of the country 
whence imported, including 
value of packages, &c., and 
all other expenses incident 
to placing the merchandise 
ready for shipment to the 
United States 


Declared values, as landed ... 











Exports. 





Official values—revised annu- 
ally by a Permanent 
Valuation Commission 


Declared values—where goods 
are shown by value; in all 
other cases official values— 
revised annually by a 
Valuation Commission 

No information ..... ousaealelss Me 

Values based on the hom 
exporters’ prices, with addi- 
tion of expenses of sending 
the goods to their foreign 
market 

Actual values—revised annn- 
ally by a Permanent 
Valuation Commission 

Official values—revised annu- 
ally by a Valuation Com- 
mission 

Official values—fixed in 1839 
by a Special Commission 


Official values computed on a 
quantitative basis 


Official value—revised annn- 
ally by a Valuation Com- 
mission, and approved by 
the Minister of Finance 

Official yalues—revised annu- 
ally 


No information ............ Hane 

INO: information: accccretee 

No information ........ Bese’ sone 

Official values—revised annu- 
ally 


Official values—decided upon 
after inquiries made by the 
Department of Commerce 

Declared values) .....s..seeesessas 


1. Fore 
(a.) 


ign exports— 

The exports “from 
warehouse” are stated 
at the “import” value 

(8.) Exports mnoé “from 
warehouse ” are stated 
at their value at the 
United States Port 
whence exported 

%. Domestic exports— 

These are given at their 
market value at the time 
and place of shipment 

Declared values at port of 

shipment 


Authority. 








Austrian Trade Vol, 
1895, part 1. In- 
troduction, sec, 8,. 
p. xvii e¢ seq. 

Belgian Trade Vol... 
1895, pp. viii and 
XXXVil 


Danish Trade Vol. 
1895. Introduc-: 
tion, p. vii 


French Trade Vol. 
1895, p. ix, sec. vi 


German Trade Vol. 
1895. Part1,p.1, 
and part 2, p. 61 

Greek ‘Trade Vol. 
1893, p. 9, and 
Trade Vol. 1895, 
p. 21 

Dutch Trade Vol.. 
1898, part 1, p. xxi 


Italian Trade Vol. 
1898, p. viii 


Norwegian  Statis- 
tical Abstract, 
1896, p. 112. e¢ seg. 


Spanish Monthly 
Trade Accounts, 
June, 1897, p. 35. 

Swedish Trade Vol. 
1895, pp. ii and iii 


Trade Vol. 
1895, pp. A2 and 
A54 (note), and 
Annual Report on 
Swiss Trade, 1898, 
p. 63 e¢ seq. 


United States.— 
Trade Vol. 1896. 
Vol. i, part 1, 
p. vii 


| 
| 
| 
| 
J 
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IX.— Classification of Imports and Exports into and from the under-noted 
Countries, aie the per Cent. of Total Value in each Class. 
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Discussion on MAsgor CRAIGIE’S PAPER. 


Mr. F. Henpriks said, in responding to Major Craigie’s invitation, 
that he should give some account of the proceedings in Section 4, 
of which he was Vice-President, that it was perfectly impos- 
sible in ten minutes to go minutely into the conclusions of a 
Committee whose labours were comprised in a volume of some fifty 
or sixty pages. However he would deposit a copy of the report 
with the Statistical Society, so that if any member took an interest 
in the proceedings of that Section, they would be at his disposal. — 
He might say, however, that they had not advanced one step in 
getting at any figures of personalty in the general acceptation of 
the term, la fortune mobiliére, as the French called it, but had 
simply got at a rough estimate for different countries of the 
valeurs mobiléres, which was quite a different matter. That term 
merely implied stock exchange negotiable securities of various 
countries. These results could not be accepted as more than a | 
rough approximation ; still, for a comparison of different countries 
enter se they had their value, and it was probable that some of the 
suggestions of his colleagues on the occasion of the St. Petersburg 
meeting would be found extremely interesting. He believed the 
report was intended also to appear, as indeed a notice of it had 
already appeared, in the Journal of the Statistical Society of 
Paris, of which M. Neymarck was a former President. By 
M. Neymarck’s able initiative and untiring perseverance the 
inquiry on personal property by the International Statistical 
Institute was in point of fact set on foot. In conclusion he wished 
to bear testimony to the admirable manner in which Major Craigie 
had carried out the very difficult task of putting into reasonable 
compass the exhaustive discussions of statistical work in St. 
Petersburg. | 


Mr. A. E. Bareman agreed with Mr. Hendriks that Major 
Craigie had done his work admirably. The only point he need 
allude to was his own particular branch, in which he acted as 
rapporteur in connection with international statistics of trade. 
There was no subject on which people were more fond of 
dogmatising than on trade statistics, and talking about the trade 
of one country going down and another going up, of one country 
having the balance of trade and the other not. But really great. 
caution was required in comparing the trade accounts of different 
countries, as would be seen by turning to Tables VIJ, VIII, and IX 
in the Appendix, and observing what great divergence of method 
there was in preparing the returns. Some returns specified the 
country of origin of the imports, others only the place whence the 
goods were imported. In the latter case there might be a great 
difference from one particular line of steamers making a change in 
the port from which they started. Similarly, as regards the exports, 
some countries registered the ultimate destination of the goods, 
while others took the port of immediate destination. Then there 
were other difficulties, such as the method of valuing, which 
was different in most countries. Our own method in England 
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appeared to be the best, as it took into account the market value 
at the moment as declared by the importer and exporter. Other 
countries as a rule had official values which were revised every 
year, or sometimes once in three years, so that the monthly 
accounts of those countries never showed what the actual value of 
the goods coming and going was, but the values of a year or two 
before. A third point was that of classification. In Table IX 
he had taken out the different categories under which the chief 
countries classified their articles of import and export, and any- 
body who was studying the situation of a country would find 
this table of some value. When changes were found in these 
categories, say, for instance, in manufactured articles, and that, 
as in the case of Germany, Italy, Switzerland, and other countries, 
the exports of manufactures were increasing, while those of food 
were decreasing in percentage, a good idea might be obtained of 
their industrial activity and their competition with England. In 
the same way with raw materials and articles of food. The 
cateyories did not all agree between different countries, but they 
remained the same from vear to year, so that the percentages 
would not be affected. It was desirable to draw attention to these 
points at the present time, when there were so many controversies 
about trade. 

He thought they deserved credit at St. Petersburg for sticking 
to the business of the Institute, which was to try and make 
more comparable the statistics of different countries, and to show 
each other what they were doing. One small point which Major 
Craigie had just alluded to was the number of ladies found in the 
census offices. He made further inquiries, and found that there 
had recently been an interesting economical and social develop- 
ment in Russia. Owing to the recent fall in price of corn, many 
landed proprietors and others who had houses in St. Petersburg 
were glad that their daughters should earn something towards the 
cost of their clothing and keeping up their proper position. They | 
had therefore procured their daughters admission to government 
offices as clerks, for which they received about a rouble 'a day, 
equal to 2s. 13d. These ladies were not the daughters of small 
shopkeepers, but as a rule the daughters of the minor xoblesse in 
Russia, and were found in large numbers in all the offices. The 
accounts he had of them were very favourable. Four or five of 
these ladies were attached to the International Institute’s bureau 
during the recent congress, and were a great help in making 
French translations, typewriting, &c. He had received great 
assistance from them which he should like to acknowledge there 
as he had done on the spot. Some of them seemed to have a 
great aptitude for statistics, which gave him the idea that if they 
could persuade more ladies to join the Society and read papers, it 
would be much to the Society’s advantage. 


Str Rawson W. Rawson said that before making any remarks 
on the paper he believed he had, through the lamented death of 
one of their oldest members, the late Mr. James Heywood, F.R.S., 
become the doyen and certainly the oldest member connected with 
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the direction of the Royal Statistical Society, and therefore he 
might be entitled to speak in the name of the Society, and say 
with what pleasure they saw Mr. Courtney in the Chair, and 
express the confidence which he felt they would have in him 
during his term of office as a most active, zealous and sympathetic 
supporter of their labours. 

The paper, he thought, was hardly one for general discussion, 
but he should be disloyal to the Institute which had done him the 
honour to name him as its President, and to repeat that nomination 
now for six biennial terms, if he did not thank Major Craigie for 
his very valuable réswmé of the proceedings at St. Petersburg, in 
which he had unhappily been unable to take any part himself 
through illness. The Statistical Society, as the parent of the 
Institute, must feel some interest in what had been done, and in 
finding how far its offspring had walked in the ways and profited 
by the example of the parent Society. The Statistical Society 
had of course taken up as its principal field of labour their own 
kingdom ; the Institute had a very much larger field, dealing with 
the statistics of every nation, and therefore had been naturally 
obliged to step slowly and warily in the endeavour to conciliate 
and bring together the representatives of the different civilised 
countries, and to mould their statistics in such a manner as to 
render them comparable. At the commencement there had been 
a good deal of jealousy and fear of intrusion, but though they might 
not have marched at a pace which might gratify the expectation 
of ardent statisticians, they had at least not been idle. They had 
attacked a number of important subjects, and had reconciled the 
representatives of other governments, who were sometimes very 
difficult to please, to the consideration of these subjects in a body 
constituted like the Institute. He did not say there were no 
jealousies still existing, but they had to a great extent been 
reconciled, and the members were all working most cordially 
together. He agreed with Major Craigie that they had perhaps 
attempted too much. The short time they were together pre- 
vented their discussing as fully as was desirable many of the 
subjects brought forward, but it was their object to elicit the views 
of the very competent and distinguished men who attended the 
meetings, amongst whom were most of the directors of the Statis- 
tical Bureaux of the governments of Hurope. Major Craigie had 
given a very full and impartial account of the proceedings, but, of 
course, as he could not be omnipresent, he might not have been 
able to do equal justice to all the papers, or might even have over- 
looked some details, but he (Sir Rawson) could vouch for it, he 
had been impartial, and both this Society and the: International 
Statistical Institute were much indebted to him. Further informa- 
tion might be obtained on any of the subjects treated at this meeting 
in the Bulletin of the Institute, which was published annually. 


Mr. Jonn Macponeu desired to point out the very great value 
of some of the contributions laid before the St. Petersburg 
meetings with regard to subjects which he happened to have 
studied, and in particular international criminal statistics. That 
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question had passed through three stages. First, the stage of 
youth and faith, im which statisticians believed it was perfectly 
easy to establish comparisons between the criminal statistics of 
any two countries. There was the second stage, which he might 
call the stage of despair, in which statisticians, looking more 
closely into the difficulties of the subject, came to the conclusion 
that such comparisons were deceptive and useless: that a crime 
which was designated by a particular name in France for example, 
did not turn out on closer examination to have its exact equivalent 
in any crime known to the English law; and that facts which had 
been compared had little in common. A third stage had now been 
reached, the stage of moderate expectations, and he believed the 
papers that had been referred to by M. Tarnovsky and M. Bodio 
were examples of this stage. Excellent though those papers were, 
he noticed, on the hasty inspection which he had made of them, some 
slight slips. At p. 758 there was a very interesting comparison 
between the acquittals in Russia and in France, and there was a 
table at the bottom of p. 760 in which the subject of libel was 
dealt with. It appeared there that acquittals in Russia in cases 
of libel amounted to 54 per cent., whilst in France in the years 
1889-93 they were 30 per cent. Now he happened to look at some 
figures dealing with a slightly earlier period in France, 1881-85, 
and he found that the figures for that period were almost exactly 
the same as those given for Russia, namely, 52 per cent. Taking 
another period in France, the figures were 51 per cent. That 
showed how careful one must be not to lay too much stress on 
figures which related only to short periods. Again, on p. 777, there 
was an extremely interesting table with reference to divorce and 
judicial separation in the chief countries of Europe. That table, 
read subject to all proper limitations, so far as he knew, was correct, 
but he feared it was not always read with the proper qualifications 
and reservations. Some of the figures related to divorce only, 
some to judicial separation only, and some to both. With regard 
to England and Wales, there was one important omission which 
was passed over in almost all statistical inquiries with regard to 
this subject. The figures printed in this table were those relating 
to divorce and judicial separations decreed in the divorce court, 
But it was well known that magistrates had, under certain circum- 
stances, powers, which had been fortified by a recent Act, to make 
orders which had virtually the same effect as decrees for judicial 
separation. This was rather an important qualification, because, 
if it were lost sight of, England and Wales would be near the 
bottom of the list, while, adding that information, it might not be 
far from the top. Another qualification also occurred to him in 
looking at another interesting paper, that of M. Tarnovsky—The 
writer spoke generally of acquittals in Russia. He was not 
sufficiently familiar with the state of things in Russia to speak 
with confidence on that point, but if Russia were in that respect 
at all like England and Wales, figures given for the whole of that 
vast empire would not be very instructive. The percentages of 
acquittals varied in the most astonishing manner throughout 
England and Wales. The highest percentage was to be found in 
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the Welsh counties, where, roughly speaking, it was 50 per cent., 
while it fell to something like 20 or 25 per cent. in other counties. 
A very important consideration in that respect was the nature of 
the offence. In the case of certain crimes, such as burglary, there 
were nearly 90 per cent., whereas in other cases its percentage 
did not amount to more than 30. These studies were of great 
value, and he was confident that the more they were carried out 
the more clearly one important conclusion would be brought out, 
namely, that all statistical phenomena, moral and commercial, 
were closely connected, and that just as the physicist could find a 
sort of likeness in the fauna, flora, and geology of a district, so the 
student of moral statistics must come to the conclusion that there 
was a close relationship between all the phenomena which he studied. 


Mr. R. H. Hooxer remarked that the author had reproduced 
one table which seemed to require qualification. Dr. Bertillon’s 
table on p. 753, showed that the birth-rate per 1,000 women aged 
15—50 was about three times as great in the poor quarters of 
_ large cities as in the rich. But this was no guide to the com- 
parative birth-rates of rich and poor, for in the rich districts 
there was a very large number of domestic servants who were 
precisely of the ages considered, and nearly all of whom were 
necessarily unmarried. ‘To estimate in some degree the effect of 
these he (Mr. Hooker) had worked out the birth-rate per 1,000 
married women aged 15—45, and he found that, comparing 
Hampstead with Whitechapel (taken as instances of a rich and 
a poor district), while Dr. Bertillon’s method gave birth-rates of 
61 and 178 respectively—practically as given in the paper—the 
rate per 1,000 inarried was 225 and 338; 7.e., an excess of over 
200 per cent. was at once reduced to 50 per cent oniy, so that 
three-quarters of Dr. Bertillon’s excess was knocked off by this 
consideration alone. The number of domestic servants for each 
London district was not given in the census, but in the quarter 
termed ‘‘ west” it appeared that no less than 23°6 per cent. of 
all the occupied women were domestic servants, a number which 
would evidently completely disturb the marriage-rate. 


Mr. J. A. Batnus said that considering the lateness of the honr, 
he would reserve any remarks he had to make with regard to the 
Russian Census, 1897, and the proposed Universal Census of 1900 
for a future number of the Journal. 


The Ricut Hon. Leonarp H. Courtney (President) said that 
he had to offer his sincere thanks to Sir Rawson Rawson for the 
way in which he had spoken of himself. He was afraid he should 
prove a very inefficient President, owing to circumstances over 
which he had not entire control, but what he could do he should 
try todo. With respect to the paper read by Major Craigie, it 
would be manifestly impossible in the course of half an hour to 
master all the multifarious topics which were dealt with. He 
could not express too highly the value of the work to which the 
International Institute devoted itself. 1t was quite possible, as 
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had been said by Mr. Macdonell, that their labours were not yet 
perfect; probably it would be a long time before they approached 
any degree of perfection, but they might establish what might be 
called the same vocabulary, the same point of observation, the 
same dates of departure, and the same method of compilation. If 
this could be realised in any degree amongst the civilised nations 
of the world, a great advance would be made towards arriving at 
really exact statistics, not merely of particular kingdoms, but for 
comparison between different, nations. The question of population 
was one which ought to be one of the simplest matters, but it was 
not so. The same methods of enumeration, division, and classifi- 
cation not being followed by various nations, there was consider- 
able difficulty in getting the same data fixed upon. He did not 
think himself that, if the period of observation was sufficiently 
short and the censuses sufficiently numerous, it was of the utmost 
importance that they should get the same ‘date. He despaired 
entirely of nations agreeing to make all their enumerations on 
one day. It would not be easy for Hngland to depart from the 
periods for which they had so many decennial censuses, as they 
would then lose the advantage of comparison, so that they were 
almost bound to adhere to the period which had been adopted 
beginning in 1801. They might, he hoped, at no distant date 
obtain intermediate censuses, and if other nations did the same, 
they would get a pretty fair comparison as to the movement of 
numbers between nations, even although they had different dates 
of departure. They might also fairly hope in time to get some- 
thing like the same method of classification. Sex, of course, was 
extremely easy, but the classification of occupations was a matter 
in which no great advance to exactness had been made even 
amongst ourselves, and therefore we could not expect to find other 
nations at once ready to join with us in any particular line. He 
noticed that Major Craigie omitted any reference to the United 
States, but on the question of time, no doubt they would find 
much the same difficulty as ourselves, although as their censuses 
were coincident with the years 1860, 1870, 1880, and so on, there 
would be no change of year, but the date would be different from 
that suggested for an international census. He confessed he 
thought Mr. Bateman was a little sanguine in expecting to get 
pretty exact valuations in commercial matters in respect of trade. 
No doubt justifiably, he said we had the best method, although 
that was only introduced within recent times, namely, that of 
taking the declared values of the exports and imports as the basis 
of calculation. That was pretty easy, and in this country pretty 
trustworthy. But in dealing with a nation or colony that had . 
import duties ad valorem, he thought there would be considerable 
hesitation in taking the value on importation declared by the 
importer as forming a trustworthy basis of comparison. In this 
matter, as in many others, they might try to get uniformity, but 
it was no use to aim at that if in the pursuit they lost exactitude 
and trustworthiness. He would conclude by moving a most 
cordial vote of thanks to Major Craigie for the extremely careful 
and complete paper he had submitted. 
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“¢ Jevons’s Coan Question: Turrty Years Arver.” The INAUGURAL 
Appress of the Ricut Hon. Leonarp H. Courtney, M.A., M.P., 
Prusipent of the Royat Sratisticat Society. SxEsston 1897-98. 
DELIVERED 14th December, 1897. 


More than thirty years ago, Jevons arrested the attention of the 
heedless world by the publication of his book, ‘‘ The Coal Question,” 
and a serious anxiety was for a time engendered as to the future 
of our national prosperity. The grave argument of the book 
could not have failed to secure respect from serious thinkers, but 
its popular reception was largely augmented by the earnestness of 
- two men who impressed its meaning on the nation. The candid 
mind of John Stuart Mill was first opened to the message Jevons. 
had to deliver; but the effect of Mill’s summons to consider it was 
immensely heightened when another mind of lke candour and 
perhaps even greater eagerness made Jevons’s argument the 
principal subject of a budget speech in the House of Commons. 
Mr. Gladstone accepted and emphasised the thesis of Jevons’s book, 
and he did more, for he adopted its practical proposal, and induced 
Parliament to make that ampler provision for the redemption of 
the national debt Jevons recommended. Some reduction of that 
permanent burden might have been effected had “The Coal 
“Question ’’ not been published, but the bulk of the diminution 
which has been realised, from 816°4 millions in 1865 to 644°9 
millions in 1897, must be attributed to the influence of its 
arguments. 

Jevons captured the public attention and drew Parliament to 
‘adopt in 1866 the legislation he suggested. But there were not 
wanting then many who thought his warnings overstrained, and 
questioned the support given to them by Mr. Mill and Mr. 
Gladstone; aud I am not sure whether at this moment the balance 
of popular judgment would not be that Jevons’s forecast was a vain. 
terror, and the excitement produced by it the sick fancies of minds 
too easily moved. ‘After all,” it will be said, “ coal mining has not 
“ ceased, shows no signs of ceasing; it has continued to increase 
“‘ both in the quantities produced and the number of men employed . 
“init. Our main industries still occupy the foremost place; each 
“census shows a continued multiplication of the people, and the 
‘“ amount of our national wealth has increased in a larger propor- 
“‘ tion than our numbers. There are persons who are alarmed about 
“* foreign competition, but we can no longer be disturbed with these 
“‘ cries of ‘wolf.’ The anxious men of to-day repeat the exaggera- 
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‘‘ tions of their precursors a generation since, and time will show 
‘there is as little reason for nervousness now as there was when 
«The Coal Question’ was published. To-morrow shall be as 
‘* yesterday, and more also.” I hear language like this in many 
quarters, and indeed find men of political authority pronouncing 
Jevons a discredited prophet. If this opinion (and I believe I 
have faithfully represented it) be sound, it is fitting that it should 
be clearly demonstrated. If it is unsound, it is still more desir- 
able that its errors should be exposed. I have thought it not 
unbecoming in addressing you as President, to take as my text the 
propositions enunciated by Jevons, and to examine, in the light of 
subsequent experience, how far they have been verified or refuted. 
Such an inquiry seems worth your attention from the nature of 
the subject. I enter upon it all the more heartily, because I 
remember how valuable Jevons was as a member and officer of 
this Society when living, and because I am proud to cherish his 
memory as an honoured friend. 

Our first duty must be to ascertain with precision what it 
was Jevons inculcated. <A very brief examination of his book 
ought to dispel the notion that he looked to a point of time when 
our coal reserves would be exhausted, or even to a time when the 
depths of their working would stop further supplies. What he 
did was to point out that if the rate of progress which had been 
realised for many years at the time he wrote could be supposed to 
be maintained, the actual consumption would within a compara- 
tively brief time overreach the means of supply, and he therefore 
deduced that the rate of increase which had been noted could not 
be upheld. ‘I draw the conclusion,” he writes, “‘that I think 
“ anyone would draw, that we cannot long maintain our present 
‘“‘ rate of increase of consumption; that we can never advance to 
“the higher amounts of consumption supposed. But this only 
“means that the check to our progress must become perceptible 
“‘ considerably within ‘a century from the present time; that the 
“cost of fuel must rise, perhaps within a lifetime, to a rate 
‘“‘ threatening our commercial and manufacturing supremacy ; and 
“‘ the conclusion is inevitable, that our present happy progressive 
“ condition is a thing of limited duration.” In seeking therefore 
to ascertain whether Jevons has been justified, we have not to 
look for an exhaustion of coal fields or a cessation of mining, but 
to inquire whether there has been an abatement of progress such 
as he contended was inevitable, whether that abatement has been 
manifested within such a period as he contemplated, whether it 
has been accompanied by that increased cost of production which 
he declared would be its compelling cause, and whether, with the 
abatement of the production of coal, there has been an arrest of 
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the growth or even a decline of those great industries upon which 
our national predominance has been based. 
As regards the fact of an abatement of the rate of progress, 
the figures of experience abundantly justify the anticipations of 
_Jevons. The rate of increase at the time he wrote was 34 per 
cent. per annum, and there was statistical proof that this rate had 
been maintained for some years before that time; there was further 
evidence leading to the presumption that something like the same 
rate had been the law of increase from the beginning of the 
century ; but in the absence of ascertained statistics this could not 
be positively asserted for the earlier years, although there was a 
strong probability of its accuracy. Taking the rate of 34 per cent., 
Jevons calculated the quantities of coal that should be raised if 
the rate were maintained according to the figures shown in the 
left hand column below, and I have set side by side with these on 
the right hand the figures which show the actual quantities :— 


In min. of tons. In mln. of tons. 
ESO Piet sattary 83°6 83°6 LSD Leste tte 2344 185°5 
POO tases dscer 99°3 101°6 GOD etastes 24.2°9 181°8 
ee AR Reyes 119°9 117°3 BOR ecconeeoscet, zgie4> 1648 
Ec bon 140°l 134°2 POA cece vetta 260°2 188°3 
<a) DERE ORE 166°3 1542 ROE aeccetie fees 269°3 1Sor7 
COO caseesne veers 197°6 157°5 Aca pach eae eds 278°7 195°4 


In special years there have been some special causes of varia- 
tion; for example, the year 1893, in which the strike of coal miners" 
materially affected the production of that year, but the general 
lesson of the figures is consistent and convincing. In the years 
which immediately followed Jevons’s book, the rate of production 
actually increased upon what it had been, but this progress was 
soon turned, and by the year 1871 the amount produced was just 
equal to what would have been realised had the rate remained 
absolutely unchanged. From that point the actual production has 
fallen short of the old rate; the rate of increase has pretty 
continuously declined, until in the year 1896 the amount raised 
was almost exactly 30 per cent. .below what it would have been 
had progress been unchecked. The contrast between the rate of 
increase which prevailed in Jevons’s time and that which has been 
realised will be more strikingly shown if, following his example, 
we put in juxtaposition the curve of anticipation and the curve of, 
realisation. 

It will probably be objected that no one ever supposed that we 
could keep up indefinitely the rate at which we were advancing 
thirty years since. No prophet was necessary to assure us we 
should grow more slowly; and, again, it may be objected, whilst 
we are still growing, the deciine in the rate of our growth has 
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not been manifested so speedily as Jevons anticipated. In truth, 
Jevons was far too exact a thinker to pretend to fix any date by 
which a great change would be accomplished. The utmost he 
says is that our commercial and manufacturing supremacy might 
be threatened within a lifetime,’ and the figures we have noted do 
not in any way dispel this possibility. Whatever number of years 
we may take to be denoted by a lifetime, the experience of the 
period which has elapsed leaves open the realisation of Jevons’s 
warning. If we may indulge in any conjecture on this head, it 
would be that he did not contemplate such a prompt arrest as has 
happened ; what he feared was a continuance of our rate of increase 
leading to a greater development, to be followed by a more painful 
reaction. The turning point, which may be placed about 1871, he 
would probably have put later. Like most of his contemporaries, 
he looked for a speedier triumph of free trade principles than has 
in fact come about. He doubted whether the United States would 
maintain a policy of the Morrill tariff, which he regarded as an 
extreme manifestation of protection; and he expected from the 
colonies a gradual adoption of free trade principles. But he 
carefully noted that these anticipations might fail, and he wrote 
that, ‘‘should France revert to a less enlightened commercial policy, 
** should Europe maintain or extend a prohibitory system, should 
‘the northern States succeed in restoring the union, and erecting 
** a permanent Morrill tariff for the benefit of Pennsylvanian manu- 
“« facturers, and should the tendency of all our colonies towards 
‘‘ protection increase, the progress of trade may indeed be vastly 
“ retarded.” The rate of growth that otherwise might have been 
maintained might, he thought, under these circumstances soon be 
somewhat checked. In truth, a retardation has been brought about 
by the continued adherence of the United States and our colonies 
to protective principles, and the reversion of France to the same 
fallacies. The expansion that was possibie has been checked, and 
the peril of a reaction has thus in some measure been averted. 
Our consumption of coal has been kept under because other 
countries, including our own colonies, have not by a liberation 
of commerce caused us to consume with heedless eagerness the 
transitory advantages of our situation. 

If anyone challenges the accuracy of Jevons’s forecast by 
saying that the arrest of our development has not been so great 
or so speedy as he foreboded, the answer 1s, that it really has come 
about somewhat earlier and more distinctly in consequence of the 
maintenance of conditions which he knew would cause such a 
retardation, but in the permanence of which he was unwilling to 


1 His context shows that he probably meant by a lifetime something like 
seventy years, for he puts it next inferior to a century. 
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believe. I must add, though deprecating any desire to provoke a 
controversy on the point, that in my judgment another circumstance 
which Jevons could not foresee when the coal question was written 
has materially tended to moderate our rate of increase. The dis- 
location of the currencies of the world, whereby, instead of having 
as we had de facto up to 1873, one and the same standard through- 
out all commercial nations, there now prevail two, separated and 
divergent from one another, is a factor in the problem which I 
could not overlook, though I do not desire to enlarge upon it. 
Whether gold be dearer or silver be cheaper, the two metals have 
changed in relative value, and the indisputable consequence, that 
the burden of fixed charges and conventional payments in silver 
countries has been lightened compared with the same burden in 
gold countries, has produced an effect, be it greater or less, 
injurious to the competition of industry in the gold countries 
with industry in the countries using silver. I do not pretend to 
measure the amount of this influence, but whatever its importance, 
it must tend to repress the rate of development in the United 
Kingdom. . ? 

Another factor affecting the development of coal mining must 
be noticed, though it may be difficult or impossible to suggest any 
definite numerical estimate of it. From the time Jevons wrote 
down to the present there has been, partly through legislation, 
partly by consent after what may be called domestic negotiations, 
a continuous amelioration of the conditions of the miners’ work 
making it less strenuous and exhausting, and though the effect of 
this may have been in some measure compensated by improve- 
ments in the method of work, these improvements or similar 
changes have been effected in the competing industries of other 
countries to a far greater extent than changes in the conditions of 
work of the labourer. I should be the last to intimate any dis- 
satisfaction at the lessening of toil on the part of our coal miners. 
But the fact must not be overlooked in its bearing on the com- 
parative production of coal. It may indeed be said that our 
natural advantages have been used and not abused when we have 
seized upon them as the means of enabling the coal miners’ lot to 
be better here than elsewhere. But this action must also have 
operated to keep within narrower bounds the expansion of our 
industry, and in this degree repressing that development that 
would otherwise have ensued. 

For the reasons I have stated, I think it fair to hold that the 
period within which the abatement of our progress has been 
manifested is at least as brief as Jevons contemplated, and I shall 
presently have to examine the serious character of this abatement 
in relation to special industries. But it is fitting first to consider 
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whether what I have called the compelling cause of this falling 
away has been such an increase of cost as Jevons forecasted. In 
his book he cited the average shipping prices of Newcastle coal 
from 1771 to 1860, as the only series which could be relied on as 
trustworthy, and which afforded a safe measure of comparison 
between successive variations. Taking up this series with the 
price and the year last given by himself, it runs as follows :— 
Price of Coal per Ton at Newcastle. 


s. d. Deh 
i Mel © 8 esate nt ont RN 8 5 LS 79 ier eet oh 
EOL tevin aue seams 8 <3 BS) Meese a arte vie 
B22 Sel aevset entree 8 4 SS LU eee. Metres a iG 
GS Ltr tee aes 8.2% ADs deenieds ie BUS seotee 7 HO 
OA gc ware et ae 3.42 83 y 4 
hi Mpielcsaha Alaa 2h OR eae. Waste abe, oth heh te 7*I0 
‘60: 9 3 PES ulictstaaaterteena fy eae 
DOU eccrmnrae ten tate 9 8 POG ANS wert sieves wine, 
COS na cteseecotsceuneaterts Siar. fof fy SOR rece ee 4 ead 
RGO ae tan Cs ors Ky ae aka 7 tan 
710 We hy teense 9.6 Soph 04 Oe "44 
ST Livetlisc aan 9 - a L.U1 ob harem Rael Ct dae 
ee ee 14s BEY B60 Na a 10 4 
Sb aka ventan teen neeen 20°55 PD Zatee mene ccc s i oasted a5 
VE SOME EG Wad ater Se 16°41 OS setts, tiiowens S043 
a dtp eis ee eee 13 une SL NARS Ute ege 8 8 7 
{16 Ree ere LO" o 8s ee aa SA a 7 9 
DTEN ces GXed Ghee ates 99 PORE scctesoed Meat aes ain tee 
pif (a WY ie GARE 9 Rte 8 4 


This series appears to falsify Jevons’s forecast. In the years 
which immediately followed his book, the price showed a tendency 
to rise, till it culminated in the famine year 1873. But from that 
point it fell away again, and although there has been an upward. 
movement since, it leaves off with a lower price than obtained in 
his time. But he himself has proved that the actual money prices 
for successive years cannot be always taken without correction as 
exhibiting the real variations of cost of production. There must, 
as he says, be taken into account the “variation of the value of the 
“currency.” Thus he quotes the price of coal in 1794 at 7s. 6d. 
per ton, and in 1860 at gs.,* showing an apparent increase of 20 per 
cent., that is, from 100 to 120. But a comparison which he had 
made of certain index numbers showed that the price of about 
forty of the chief materials of commerce fell between the years 
1794 and 1860 in the proportion of 100 to 62, and he therefore 
rightly deduces that the real rise in the cost of production of coal 
in this interval was from 62 to 120. Applying the same method 
of reasoning, we may use Sauerbeck’s index numbers to obtain a 
true estimate of the course of movement in the price of Newcastle 


2 This price is quoted by Jevons (p. 61) from the ‘‘ Mineral Statistics of 
“©1860.” ‘The Board of Trade, however, in a private communication to me, now 
quote the price of coal in Newcastle in 1860 as 8s. 5d. In my tables of prices 
I have therefore adopted the last authoritative quotation. 
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coal since Jevons wrote. The result is that though the money 
price of coal is less in 1896 than in 1860, its relative cost is really 
greater. Sauerbeck’s index number for 1859-61 stands at 99, and 
the index numbers from 1880-96 are given below. Against the 
index numbers I have placed the registered prices of Newcastle 
coal, and in the last column are corrected valuations, that is to 
say a record of what these prices would have been had the basis of 
valuation been stationary :— 





Registered Price 








Index Number. Re New eiarie Corrected. 
Sry Od, Sd. 
PSBO Oe oeae 99 8 5 Shae 
BG Lceetiaeeatasoi eas 98 8 3 eer | 
EEA TEC haio Ses: IOl 8 4 Ae: 
ct PEs tastees wnee S75 
Teen ie 8 3 ery. 
bc ieee cles 101 ae | 8 6% 
POG atetuisee tests 102 9. °3 8 11% 
LO Uieersrteoniakas: 100 Meas: OJ. 68 
Ai AEE SRO 99 ; 4, ie 
Bae gee geenapae nner 9 - 9. £ 
DATO eatvnlosicerties 96 9 - Bae 
OF ieee tt ssa: 100 9° = 8 10% 
Sed is er a ete ope 10 14 5 I I 
TT gS Slory er BE oy 20 5 13 2} 
hy Wee erro 1¢2 tin Ey Tons 
Si hi en a Teed eer 96 ble ae ths Re 
“76 Renae vanes: 95 10°. 9 OX 0 24 
was 6 esharaes foi eagees 94. SL aah LOI 3 
bs abaiceaseatannes: 87 ; f 9 9 
EL ahatettieien pees 83 eed ae 
BBO cant casi: 88 yh aR By ae 
God aay Di lt 85 cece 9 —-~ 
ee Es RIB, sok, 4 f Pe ea 
ecccesonseccesocccce 2 9 x 
het Dia Nir arent ie 76 ie 30 10 24 
RISEN oraiaae sha case sans te 6 
Loe z ue re 
RES Preset ered eas. 68 riage | jo 4, 3% 
sie id eis alae & 40 7 - g 10% 
RISO Ab ahJajet ccecee sb. 72 8 4 Liye ay 
OUD es stessieay - a2 Lio 8 
COU ee aes 7% 10 4 ce ses 
Osi eer tactaneks 68 Le nce 13 8 
rR) WEN. 68 8 3 Sete 
IGA i ircessaceencsane 63° Syn ren 6 
105 sce svennnseriees 62 To9 ea aay 
OG ala tactagneteey 61 tee El ony 





This table shows that whilst there have been variations from 
year to year attributable to special causes of disturbance, the 
course of real cost has been manifestly upward. The price of 
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coal compared with the prices of the typical and numerous com- 
modities on which Sauerbeck has based his tables, shows that 
Newcastle coal has become relatively more costly, which is what 
Jevons predicted. If we took any other list of prices, such as 
the average price at the pit’s mouth in England and Wales, or 
indeed in Great Britain, the same phenomenon would be exhibited, 
though it would be an apparent fall in price converted into a rise 
when corrected in the fashion Jevons himself indicated as the true 
way of arriving at aright comparison. At the same time it must 
be. admitted that the increase of cost is not very considerable, and 
quite recently has shown a tendency to fall rather than rise. We 
shall find the explanation of this when we turn to the facts of the 
production of coal in the United States, showing coal produced 
at the pit’s mouth with an abundance and a cheapness restraining 
the possibility of further increase of price here. 

Opinions may differ as to whether Jevons’s anticipations have 
been sufficiently verified in degree. Some may think that his 
alarms required a more palpable arrest of the rate of increase and 
production, and a more marked increase on the cost of production. 
But there can be no doubt as to the fulfilment of his predictions 
in substance under each head, and those who have best appreciated 
his reasoning, will not think the numerical demonstration of his 
accuracy insufficient. He never spoke of an immediate change, 
but he forecasted a slackening up to a point when the comparison 
of the advantages of our position with those of our competitors 
would be more equal, after which the movement would almost 
certainly be accelerated. As I have already indicated, the 
conditions of production of coal here and elsewhere have been 
equalised. But meanwhile we will point out that in another 
direction Jevons’s warnings have come true. Whilst he said that 
we must expect a retardation of the increase in the production of 
coal over Great Britain as a whole, this general slowing down 
would be due to changes differing widely in character in the 
different central areas of production. In some districts the rate of 
increase might still increase for a certain number of years, and in 
others it would decline, and in some it would be converted into an 
absolute diminution of produce. The pressure of demand will find 
out the points where the cost of production was or tended to 
become aggravated, and in such places all degrees of arrest might 
be expected. 

These anticipations have, in effect, been realised. The valuable 
tables of Mr. Price-Williams, which summarise the figures of pro- 
duction from the time Jevons wrote down to 1887, show that in 
the course of that period there was an absolute change from in- 
crease to decrease in Shropshire, Cheshire (and at the very end 
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of the period) in Staffordshire, Worcestershire, and Gloucester- 
shire, while the rate of increase declined to very small propor- 
tions, becoming almost stationary in Leicestershire and Somerset- 
shire; and the rich fields of Northumberland and Durham showed 
a falling away from an average increase of 4°5 per cent. in the 
years 1854-65, to 1°47 per cent. in the years 1866-87; the coal 
fields of South Wales being the area where the output was so 
maintained (the average increase from 1866 to 1887 was 3°57) 
as to keep the produce of the entire island up to the level already 
described. In Mr. Hull’s book, ‘‘ Our Coal Resources at the Close 
“of the Nineteenth Century,” published this year, we find a con- 
firmation of the observations of Mr. Price-Williams brought down 
to the present time. We all know Mr. Hull to be of the highest 
authority on this question; Jevons took his earlier work as the 
basis of much of his own reasoning. Mr. Hull divides the coat 
producing area of the kingdom into progressive, stationary, and. 
retrogressive districts, agreeing in their main outlines with the 
classification of Mr. Price- Williams. 

The source of the great danger to our industrial supremacy 
which Jevons detected lay in the United States. There might be 
in other quarters centres of development out of which industries 
might grow, nullifying the possibility of the importation of our 
manufactures within the surrounding areas. But’from the United 
States might be expected developments of production that might 
drive us from neutral markets, and indeed turn back the tide of 
commerce upon our shores. To this quarter we must look to see 
what has happened since Jevons wrote. The production of coal 
in the United States, and the average price per ton at the pit’s 
mouth, are shown in the following table :— 
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These figures show that whilst in 1861 the total coal produce 
of the United States was less than one-fifth of the amount raised 
in the United Kingdom, the total quantities raised in the two 
countries had in 1895 approached to very nearly an equality, and 
this result is of course due to the fact that year by year the rate 
of increase in the States was greater than the rate in the United 
Kingdom, and that on the other side of the Atlantic this annual 
rate, though subject to some variations, was on the whole main- 
tained at the same level, whilst in the United Kingdom it has 
been almost continuously decreasing. The time therefore when the 
coal production of the States shall equal that of Great Britain is 
at hand, if it has not been reached, and the significance of this 
fact is heightened when we compare the average price of coal at 
the pit’s mouth in the two countries. In the earlier years of the 
period the price was lower with us than in America. But from 
the year 1889 downwards this has been reversed. Coal has been 
uniformly cheaper on the other side of the Atlantic, and the 
disparity has become extremely marked; the American price 
being generally 20 per cent. less than the corresponding price 
here, while in one year it was 36 per cent. less. When such 
results have been realised, there is no reasonable ground for hope 
that the rates of movement to which attention has been called 
will not for some time be maintained, and the home production 
not only equalled, but rapidly out-distanced by our great com- 
petitors. 

Jevons’s speculations were mainly concerned, as the title of his 
book shows, with the development of the coal industry. But in 
tracing what he conceived must be the consequences of a growth 
which threatened to eat away the conditions of our supremacy in 
this trade, he was most emphatic and most precise in his forecast 
respecting the production of iron. Iron he described as the 
‘bone, sinew, and muscle of our labouring system;” and again 
he says, “ Iron, as the material of our machinery, is almost the 
‘best measure of our wealth and power.” Reviewing the course 
of iron manufactures, he showed that the production of pig iron 
had continuously increased at a geometrical ratio, which had been 
maintained up to 8 per cent. per annum to within a few years of 
the time he wrote, and though he had to notice a recent decline to 
4 per cent., he regarded this as probably transitory, being due to 
the falling off of the American trade through the operation of - 
the Morrill tariff. Whilst the production of pig iron had been 
thus continuously advancing, the exportation of iron of all kinds 
had moved at a still greater rate, having more than doubled in the 
eight years from 1849-57, although after that date there had been 
a comparative arrest eee to that he had noticed in the 
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production of pig iron. He looked forward, however, to a revival 
of activity, ‘““amply compensating” the then ‘“‘recent dulness,”’ 
and he concluded, that, “expanding as it does, the iron manu- 
‘“‘ facture must soon burn out the vitals of the country; and it is 
‘¢ possible that there are those now living who will see the end of 
“the export of crude iron; so rapid is the development of the 
“‘ trade, that its rise and decline may perhaps be compassed by two 
“‘ lifetimes.’’ This is a very precise forecast. As I have already 
said, Jevons seems to regard the disturbing effects of hostile | 
tariffs as more transitory than they have proved to be, and his 
anticipations must be subject to corrections in consequence of this 
adverse influence. On the other hand, the processes of iron 
manufacture have undergone radical changes since he wrote, and 
greater economy of production must be admitted as a compen- 
sation on the other side. Let us turn, however, to the figures to 
see what the actual course of production has been, and what the 
movement in our export trade. The following figures show our 
production of pig iron at intervals of five years down to 1880 and 
from that date annually :— 
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They show that there was a considerable increase down to 
1873, when there was precipitated, as we know, the warning of a 
coal famine, which brought about a great reduction, and the 
falling off was not recovered till the close of that decade. The 
years that followed maintained the level of prosperity, but after 
1883 there was again a decline, and it may be said that from that 
year until quite recently there were no signs of renewed growth. 
The experience of the thirty years may be roughly divided into 
two periods, the one marking an advance, the other a stationary 
if not a receding industry, results which support, if they do not 
in every particular fulfil, the anticipations of Jevons. The period 
within which he looked for a decline has not been completed, but 
many years in the interval have been marked by an absolute 
decline in production. As to exportation, the following table 
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shows the total of iron of all sorts exported, arranged in the 
same way as the table giving statistics of production :— 
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These figures show that Jevons was quite right in regarding 
the arrest of increase at the time he wrote as transitory. The 
total export increased again, in fact: doubled in about ten years. 
From this (1873) there was a decline to near the end of the decade, 
when it rose again and reached a maximum of 4,354,000 tons in 
1882. From this maximum it fell, with occasional attempts at 
recovery, but again so decisively that between the years 1891-96 the 
total was continuously below 3,000,000 tons, the export of last year 
being in fact one million tons, or about 20 per cent., less than the 
maximum of 1882. It must, however, be added that this decline 
in exportation has not been accompanied by an increase in price. 
Strange as it may appear, prices have fallen away simultaneously 
with a decline in export, and the occasional revivals in export have 
been in years when prices have also risen. Hven after making 
allowance for the general drop in the range of prices, there has 
been a falling away in the prices of exported iron. The truth 
seems to be that the course of the trade has been more influenced 
by changes in the demand elsewhere, especially in the United 
States, than by changes in the condition of production at home. 
High import duties have operated to check our development, and 
it has only been when local demands have overreached local supplies, 
that our export trade has been stimulated to a concurrent rise in 
quantities and prices. Tariffs have interfered with that con- 
tinuous development of our industries which Jevons contemplated, 
and their operation must be admitted to have modified the veri- 
fication of his conclusions. 

If we turn to the statistics of production in the United States, 
we shall find abundant proof of an increase iniron. Starting from 
a production of 821,000 tons in the year 1860, it reached 9,400,000 
tons in the year 1895; or, comparing the States with ourselves, 
the production here in 1860 was four and three-fifths times as 
great as in the United States, whereas in 1895 our production 
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was to theirs as 77 to 94, or a little less than five-sixths. 
Special years indicate variations in the rate of increase on the 
other side of the Atlantic, but the growth has never been 
turned back, and on the whole it has been fairly uniform, 
nor is there any apparent diminution at the close of the 
period. As has been already intimated, this growth of the 
iron industry has been largely stimulated by protective duties. 
In the earlier years the prices of iron and of steel in the 
States were much in excess of corresponding prices here ; but this 
difference has tended to disappear, and the comparison of the 
prices from 1890 downwards exhibits the progress of equalisation. 
At the present time the difference is such that the freight across 
the Atlantic would make the cost on delivery of British and 
American iron in America nearly identical. If my view is correct, 
the anticipations of Jevons may be falsified in detail, but his 
reasoning is confirmed in substance. The barrier of import duties 
impeding the course of trade, arrested that rapid consumption of 
our advantages which he forecasted ; but the time has been reached 
when the conditions of our supremacy are vanishing, since not 
only the total produce of coal across the Atlantic is nearly abreast, 
and of iron is in excess of our own, but the average price of 
American coal is below ours, whilst the average price of iron and 
of steel has almost approached equality. 
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The situation may be summed up in the authoritative words of 
the President of the Board of Trade. Speaking, so recently as the 
23rd of last month to his constituents at Croydon, Mr. Ritchie 
said, “in his opinion, although we had to fear the competition of 
‘‘ Germany, we had to fear tenfold the competition of the United 
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“ States. In fifteen years the United States had more than 
“doubled her output of pig iron, and increased her production 
“‘ of steel five times, and now produced twice the quantity of steel 
‘and as much pig iron as Great Britain.” These statements are 
doubtless based upon returns in possession of the Board of Trade 
indicating the development in the last year, which I have not yet 
been able to verify. 

I do not propose to follow Jevons in an examination of the 
experience of other industries in comparison with his anticipations. 
An observation may however be hazarded. The United States 
have advanced with extraordinary rapidity in the production of 
coal and iron, till they have become abreast of ourselves. Domestic 
consumption has increased simultaneously with production; but it 
may be asked whether the signs do not indicate that the time ig 
at hand when the production of the States, satisfying and more 
than satisfying their own demand, may not bring about a com- 
petition in neutral markets, pressing with more severity upon 
ourselves than anything we have hitherto experienced. The 
analysis of Mr. Mulhall in the ‘‘ Contemporary Review ’”’* shows 
that there has already been a considerable rise in the proportion 
of commodities imported into our colonies from the United States, 
and it is to the development of this increase that attention should 
be directed. I can do no more at present than indicate a field 
which should be carefully examined. 

In scrutinising the years that lay before him, Jevons was 
most interested in the future of the human beings inhabiting 
these islands. Convinced as he was that the conditions of our 
industrial supremacy must more or less rapidly pass away, the 
patriotic regret he felt at the inevitable change in our position 
was qualified by the thought that the foremost places would be 
occupied by our kinsmen, speaking the same tongue, and to a large 
extent inheriting the same traditions, while the progress of 


’ « Contemporary Review,” November, 1897 :— 

Among Mr. Mulhall’s conclusions the following may be reproduced. 

“1. That the trade of the colonies, compased with ten years ago, has risen 
*¢.3 per cent. 

“2. That their trade with Great Britain has increased 2 per cent., with foreign 


* countries 30 per cent. 

«“ 3. That their consumption of British merchandise has declined 6 millions 
‘« sterling, while their imports of foreign goods have increased ro millions. 

«© 5, That inter-colonial trade has fallen 25 per cent., and has a tendency to 
“ decline precisely as trade with foreign countries increases. 

“6. That the increased consumption of foreign merchandise is most marked 
“in the East Indies and Canada. 

«7, That colonial exports to Great Britain have risen 12 per cent., to foreign 
* countries 32 per cent. 

‘© 9, That the weight of colonial exports to foreign countries has grown exactly 


“50 per cent. 
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mankind as a whole would be advanced, although we ourselves 
might be outrun. But the trials of the people of these islands in 
the period of transition remained a source of great anxiety to 
him. Throughout the century our population had continuously 
advanced. The facilities for the production of coal and of the 
industries built up upon it made this possible and made it certain. 
Yet, as he carefully showed, this advance in our population as a 
whole was co-existent with a decline in the number of the inhabi- 
tants of the rural counties. He said there was an old and a new © 
England. The new England of mining and manufacturing pros- 
perity attracted to itself immigrants from the rural counties, and 
its population grew by this inflow as well as by the natural 
increase of births. At the same time our progress in the arts and 
in navigation facilitated colonisation (ander which head movement 
to the United States must for this purpose be classed), and armies 
of adults swarmed off annually to the attractive fields over seas. 
The pressure of actual want stimulated this out-pouring from 
Ireland for some years, but from Great Britain, and even from 
Ireland in recent times, emigrants had not gone forth so much 
on account of a straitened future at home as by reason of 
a larger promise abroad. What, however, he asked, would 
happen when with a slackening of industrial progress there 
should no longer be that demand in “New England” which had 
absorbed so much of the growing population of ‘‘ Old England,” 
and when emigration would be stimulated by the necessity of 
escaping from evil conditions rather than by the hope of a more 
easy life. Must we look forward to congested districts, where 
there had been busy and prosperous hives of men, or would 
natural restraints be found sufficient to ensure an adjustment 
of the growth of population to the new conditions of industrial 
life? Jevons does not seem to have thought that any political 
action could be taken which would be of real value in coping with 
the difficulties of the future. He tried to impress upon his 
readers the necessity of husbanding our resources in the days of 
prosperity, so as to meet adverse times on better terms, and he 
did, as we know, succeed in obtaining a legislative response to his 
appeal; but he had no panacea for dealing with bad times them- 
selves if they should arrive. A survey of the movement of 
population since Jevons wrote is on the whole satisfactory: it is 
in entire conformity with his fundamental reasoning, but it may be 
said to give us more encouragement in facing the future than he felt. 
It is necessary however to read the statistics with some discrimina- 
tion before we can arrive at these conclusions. The population of 
England and Wales, which had increased in the decade 1851-61 
by 11°9 per cent., to which figure the rate had consistently 
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declined for forty years, jumped up again and grew by 132 per 
cent. in 1861-71, and 14°4 in 1871-81. There was here no slackening 
of increase, on the contrary the rate had advanced. At first sight 
this increase must appear perplexing: concurrently with a retarda- 
tion of movement in our greatest industries, we find an accelera- 
tion of growth of population. The phenomenon seems to be 
explained when we remember that the decade 1861-71 was largely 
occupied by a great civil war in America; and again, that in the 
years from 1873-80 there was a great arrest of industrial develop- 
ment in the United States; whilst the effect of the Franco- 
German war gave a passing stimulus to production at home. 
Each of the two decades was marked by a falling off in the mass 
of emigrants, and indeed in the period 1871-81 the total emigra- 
tion from England and Wales did not much exceed the total 
immigration. During the greater part of these twenty years 
causes were at work impeding the outflow which had characterised 
former decades, and to this it would seem must be attributed the 
increase of growth and population. 

This analysis would lead us to expect some development of 
pressure upon the means of subsistence during these years; as a 
matter of fact, however, no signs are apparent of a decline in 
the wellbeing of the masses of the nation, and we are presented 
with an apparent contradiction in the two facts, that population 
went on increasing at a more rapid rate whilst the rate of increase 
of our main industries was declining. There was, indeed, a sharp 
reaction of population in the next decade; but there is another 
fact revealed in the vital statistics of these years which has great 
weight in relation to the difficulty we are considering. The 
marriage-rate, which had continued -slightly to rise in the first 
years of the decade 1861-71, so that in 1865-66 it had reached 
17°5 per thousand, fell from that time almost continuously till it 
had declined to 14°9 in 1880. The marriage-rate has long been 
recognised as a measure of the material prosperity of the people, 
and in a decline of the marriage-rate and the outflow of emigration 
statesmen have found the only natural, and so to speak, automatic 
means of relieving a country whose industries are not keeping pace 
with the growth of the population. Hmigration was more or less 
blocked in the years under review, but the marriage-rate fell with 
a rapidity we have noticed. In the next decade, 1881-91, emigra- 
tion was resumed on a large scale, and the marriage-rate showed 
some tendency to revive; but the birth-rate began to decline, 
and has almost continuously fallen away ever since. Starting 
from 33°9 per thousand in 1881, it reached 30°2 in 1890, and the 
result of this decline and of the revival of emigration appears in 
the fact that the rate of increase of population in England and 
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Wales, which had reached 14°4 between 1871-8], fell to 11°7 from 
1881-91, the lowest rate of increase shown during the century. 
It is not unnatural, indeed it should be expected, that preventive 
checks do not come into operation instantaneously on a change 
in the conditions of industrial progress; but their influence began 
to be felt after what cannot be regarded in such a question as a 
long delay, and the movement of population is seen to follow a 
decline in our industrial growth in such a way as to moderate the 
gravest apprehensions that might otherwise be felt as to the 
future. This modification in the increase of our population has 
necessarily been noted by many; il is too obvious a phenomenon 
to be overlooked, and one acute analyst has given reasons for 
believing that about the year 1991 the population of the United 
Kingdom will become stationary.“ This may seem too remote a 
date to excite anxiety, but the writer has not connected it with 
the material cause to which such an arrest must be due. If I 
am right in thinking that this movement towards a stationary 
condition is a natural result of changes in our industrial prosperity, 
the point of time might be naturally accelerated by larger develop- 
ments of change, the fear of a congested population struggling with 
insufficient means of subsistence, yet showing no symptom of 
diminution in mass, may be allayed. The constant progress of 
invention, the increasing facilities of transport, and the progres- 
sive subdivision of labour, all tend to make the conditions of 
existence easier; and it may be found possible to support without 
difficulty, after a decline in our mining and manufacturing 
supremacy, a population which had come into existence under 
the impulse of the prosperity which will have waned if it has not 
entirely passed away. 

It may be objected that in pursuing the speculations of Jevons 
through the years that have intervened since he wrote, I have 
taken no account of German development, nor of the appearance 
of Japan in the circle of competition. Jevons himself took some 
measure of German possibilities, and dismissed them as something 
that could be neglected in comparison with American promise. 
The coal fields of Germany are relatively small, and a comparison 
of the cost of production there and here can occasion no alarm ; 
and although the development of German production has been 
proportionately great, effective competition on a large scale between 
Germany and the United Kingdom may be left where Jevons put 
it, in the background. We have seen how Mr. Ritchie has dis- 
missed it, when set side by side with that of the United States. As 


* « Economic Journal,” vol. v, p. 505. “The Probability of a Cessation of the 
“‘ Growth of Population in England and Wales during the next Century.” By 
Edwin Cannan. 
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for Japan, it has almost come into being as an industrial factor 
since the appearance of Jevons’s book. It is probably destined to 
occupy a great place in the future organisation of manufacturing 
industry in the Hast; but so far its energies may be said to be 
absorbed in the field they have created; and though the waves of 
competition may extend from Japan so as to mix with our own 
outpourings, there is as yet little to be recorded of their meeting.” 
In any case the development of Japan would not extenuate the 
gravity of the warnings of Jevons. Something similar may be 
said of the interesting future of New South Wales and New 
Zealand. 

It is necessary to notice, though only for a moment, the 
suggestion often made, and doomed to be often repeated, that 
inquiries into the instability of industrial power founded upon the 
possession of cheap coal are futile, because coal itself will be 
superseded as a spring of motive energy. Jevons did not overlook 
this plea. It is true that since his time there has been an immense 
development in the use of the force of falling water by trans- 
muting it and making it portable through electrical change; and 
it would be idle to put limits to the extent to which such applica- 
tion may be carried, or to circumscribe the possibilities of utilising 
other forces we have never as yet been able to bring under our 
control. But the answer to all this supplied by Jevons is final: 
we are concerned with our own supremacy, and the suggestion 
that we may be indifferent to the consumption of the element 
upon which that supremacy is founded, because other factors may 
be discovered in respect of which we have no special advantage, is 
idle. The discovery-would only make shorter work of the loss 
of our position. Speaking of such suggestions, Jevons said: 
“Such a discovery would simply destroy our peculiar industrial 
“supremacy. Electricity has already. been zealously cultivated 
‘on the continent with this view; England, it is said, is to 
‘lose her superiority as a manufacturing country, inasmuchas her 
“vast store of coals will no longer avail her as an economical 
“source of motive power. And while foreigners clearly see that 
*‘the peculiar material energy of England depends on coal, we must 
“not dwell in such a fool’s paradise as to imagine we can do 
“‘ without coal what we do with it.” 

The review of the facts of experience since Jevons wrote 
seems to me to justify abundantly his prognostications. He could 
not of course foresee every disturbing cause which may have 


5 This is perhaps too broadly stated. I have been told by an owner of a fleet 
of liners to the East, that his ships coal for the homeward voyage with Japanese 
coal at Singapore ; and Ceylon may be regarded as the meeting place of English 
and Japanese coal. The coal of New South Wales is creeping to the same centre. 
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modified in a minor degree the course of subsequent industrial 
history, but the main outlines of his prophetical draft have been 
filled up, and the seriousness of his warnings amply confirmed. 
The progress of the growth of our coal-mining has slackened; in 
some quarters there has been an arrest of growth, and in some an 
absolute decline, while the iron trade, the vitality of which 
depends so much upon the relative ease and cheapness of coal 
production, has undergone the most extraordinary vicissitudes. 
The United States, to which Jevons pointed as our inevitable 
competitor, now produces coal in as great abundance as Great 
Britain, and at a cheaper price, while in respect of iron the trade 
of the republic is equal to our own, and in the matter of steel is 
declared on authority to be twice as great. The people of this 
island have not realised the changes that have supervened, and in 
this respect are like the personage of Mrs. Thrale’s poem, but it is 
not the less clear that we have had our warnings. The first sharp 
stroke came in 1878, and if subsequent attacks have not been so 
marked, their effect is too evident in the tell-tale figures of our 
trade. The most careless, when brought face to face with these, 
must see how idle is the optimism which men of repute appear to 
think good enough for public platforms. We are assured that the 
position of Great Britain cannot be endangered as long as the 
energy and character of its inhabitants remain unimpaired. The 
character and energy of the people of Ireland cannot be said to 
have altered for the worse in the latter half of the century, yet an 
economic revolution has reduced the population of that island by 
one half, bringing back the total to something like the figure from 
which it started when the century began. In England itself we 
know how a decline in the population of what Jevons called old 
England, the rural counties, has set in and been maintained, 
yet no one can say that the dwellers in rural Hngland have 
degenerated. Use made of the opportunities must vary with 
the charater of the men that command them. But no excellence 
of character can make men independent of the circumstances 
amid which they are placed. My own mind was and has perhaps 
remained more disposed to receive the teaching of Jevons, because 
of the experience I have witnessed, to which, at the risk of 
repeating what I may have said before, I must be permitted to 
refer. My native county of Cornwall is a peninsula which can be 
easily isolated by the imagination, and in its history during the 
last fifty years we may see in miniature something more than a 
suggestion of what may happen in Great Britain. In the first 
half of this century copper and tin were raised from mines 
scattered far and wide throughout the county. The following 
figures will show what has been the history of the production of 
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copper in the United Kingdom, Cornwall being almost the one 
source of supply from the year 1841, and what has been the 
importation of copper from without :— 

















of Great Britain, Tmports. 
Tons. Tons. 

1841-50 wees 96,266* 33,726 
'DETGO Unk 124,439 115,288 
POLLO. seeccksanvees 116,280 310,014 
d/o) 0 ea Wares 5 et 47,000 489,530 
rBLLSO NE wae, 22,740 534,630 
POL-OG eacen tee 2,422 374,662 


VES RE A Re ee eR Ae Me Nae NSS Men AR NE RL Se A re Ie Oh ae OM 
* Cornish mines only. 





These figures show a production which has continuously 
declined, from 1860 at least, and more rapidly as the years went 
by, until it has become almost nominal, while the total consump- 
tion of copper supported by importation from abroad has steadily — 
advanced, and this great change has not been due to any absolute 
exhaustion of copper mines at home, but to the relatively greater 
cheapness of production elsewhere. 

The figures of the production of tin are not at first so striking, 
but when properly read are equally corroborative of the lesson 
Jevons taught. The actual total production until 1892 did not 
much fall off; but it has since rapidly declined, and an examina- 
tion of the mineral statistics will show what is known to those 
acquainted with Cornwall, that the up-keep of production so long 
as it was maintained was due to two or three rich mines clustered 
close together in one spot, whilst the numerous mines found 
in other parts of the county were almost all abandoned. It 
must be added that while production has thus been maintained 
through a few rich mines, the importation of foreign tin has 
grown even more rapidly than the importation of foreign copper. 
The cheapness of production elsewhere, chiefly in the Hast, has 
caused the abandonment of mines that might otherwise have 
remained in working, the survivors alone being able to stand the 
competition which threatens the existence of almost every one 
of them. 





Output 


for Great Britain. Imports. 

Tons. Tons 
1841-50 fake —_ 11,378 
2B IABO: Nis fo.vauvbaate 63,329 26,049 
TEL) Ue Smut one 93,029 48,692 
ri gt Rats! Oya ed abe As 96,544 132,617 
B1-OO ti iosstecsietay 90,334 257,364 


20106 dicclpeveabit, 475273 210,407 
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Energy and character have not been wanting among the 
inhabitants of the county, but no endowment of energy and 
character can prevail in face of a struggle handicapped by greater 
facilities of production abroad. Energy and character have indeed 
been shown by the migration of Cornish miners to these richer 
fields. The population of the county has followed in its movement 
the course of its mining. The figures below® show that it grew 
rapidly up to the middle of the decade 1841-50, when its growth 
was forcibly checked, and fell away, till after 1860 an absolute 
diminution was developed, which has been exhibited in every 
subsequent census. It appears possible that the lowest level has 
been reached, the population having adjusted itself to new circum- 
stances, and the next census may reveal a stationary condition, or 
even a slight upward movement. But the Registrar-General 
assumes that the decrease continues, and his estimate of numbers 
to the middle of the present year was only 312,735. Whatever 
may be the exact truth on this point, the experience of the county 
remains, with its serious suggestion of a possible analogy to the 
future experience of Great Britain. <A large rate of increase was 
arrested and gradually converted into a considerable decline, the 
quantity of the population being governed by the imperious fact 
that the conditions which gave the county a supremacy, we may 
almost say an exclusive possession of particular metals, have 
passed away. 

The function of the statistician is discharged when he has 
traced out the facts of recent experience as confirming or refuting 
the anticipations of the economic thinker, and I have no intention 
of entering upon the tempting field of, speculation concerning the 
course of political action which these inquiries suggest. This was 
a necessary part of the work of Jevons, but it is sufficient now to 
observe that, after reviewing many proposals, he approved of one 
only, that of utilising our years of prosperity to relieve the 
nation from the traditional burden of debt so as to be better 
prepared for years of severer struggle. We know that his appeal 
met with a response, and a sensible reduction of the debt has been 
effected, although scarcely so large as he himself would have 
desired. The proposals which he examined and dismissed had 
generally for their aim the holding back of our special resources, 


6 Population of Cornwall-- 


SUCRE Ms Woe a ieeareeauasr essen 342,159 14 per cent. increase. 
GbE ire vesendoetssveeces? era SSS A "3 
POLL Pavseve.secesucnxicenv'es 369,390 4 
UD ie rs ehendesaramtes enti 362,343 2 per cent. decrease. 
Bes Peers alcseytwtrnies 330,686 9 ~ 


DML ycdecvctescahscn tale see 330,521 3 4 
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so that by restraining their too rapid consumption we might pro- 

long the period in which we should have the advantage over 
- competitors. An export duty was most prominent among the 
suggestions he thus examined. As to all of them it may now be 
remarked that as the time has apparently come when our greatest 
rivals are abreast of us, if not overreaching us, they have become 
obsolete and out of date. We might have practised a reserve when 
we were ahead, we cannot fall back upon it when we have as our 
greatest difficulty the task of holding our own. But if, as we 
must believe probable, the strain of competition becomes severer, 
if the slackened pace of progress dies into a stationary condition, 
or even passes into a movement of retrogression, old suggestions will 
be revived, and new suggestions may also be expected to appear. 


The words of Jevons in contemplating such a future were: ‘I 
‘¢ know not how to express the difficulty of the moral and political 
‘¢ questions which will arise.” But his own conclusion was “ not 


“to give way to weak discouragement concerning the future, 
“but rather to learn to take an elevated view of cur undoubted 
duties and opportunities in the present.” 

No better attitude can be assumed to-day. If our future as an 
industrial nation cannot be independent of the economic causes 
which call great populations into being and move them to and fro 
upon the face of the earth, we can at least resolve that our altered 
state shall not be associated with any sordid degradation of our 
countrymen, shall not be darkened by slowly gathering clouds of 
deeper poverty. But these evils cannot be averted by merely 
wishing that they shall not come to pass, nor can they be evaded 
by the adoption of a fallacious policy of isolation. We have 
grown to be what we are because we have been able to supply 
some of the primary wants of mankind at the least cost of labour, 
and if the relative loss of our advantages takes away from us this 
predominance, we cannot escape the consequences by impeding the 
freedom which has been the means of our growth and must remain 
the condition of our vitality. The true way of meeting the 
difficulties of the future must be through spreading among the 
people an understanding of its probable course. In an intelligent 
appreciation of our situation hes the best promise of a perception 
of personal and national duty. Right knowledge here as elsewhere 
must be the basis of right life. 
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PROCEEDINGS on the 14th December, 1897. 


Arrer the preliminary formal business of the meeting, 


The Presipent delivered his Inaugural Address, and at its 
conclusion, | 


Mr. A. KH. Bateman said it was the custom for the vote of 
thanks to the President for his inaugural address to be proposed 
by the senior or the junior past President. In the present case 
the senior past President, Sir Rawson Rawson, was at the meeting, 
but, as he was going to take the chair elsewhere, he had begged off 
the duty, and it therefore devolved on the junior past President. 
Jt had not been an easy matter to persuade Mr. Courtney to accept 
the Presidentship, for, with great justice, he pleaded the work he 
had done and was doing, and also the fact, which they all deplored, 
of his impaired sight. He had, however, given them an address 
which he ventured to say was superior to many and equal to any 
which had been delivered before the Society. It was not the 
custom to discuss the Presidential Address, so he had simply to 
return to Mr. Courtney on behalf of the meeting their most 
cordial thanks for having accepted the office of President, and for 
the very excellent and instructive address he had given them. 


Mr. R. Price-Wititaus in seconding the vote of thanks, said 
that every one must recognise the national importance of the 
subject of the address, and the masterly way in which Mr. Courtney 
had dealt with it. 


Major P. G. Cratcig (Hon. Secretary) then put the resolution 
to the meeting, when it was carried with acclamation, and the 
proceedings terminated. 
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I.—On Correlation in Gen2ral. Introductory. 


THE investigation of causal relations between economic pheno- 
mena presents many problems of peculiar difficulty, and offers 
many opportunities for fallacious conclusions. Since the statis- 
tician can seldom or never make experiments for himself, he has to 
accept the data of daily experience, and discuss as best he can the 
relations of a whole group of changes ; he cannot, like the physicist, 
narrow down the issue to the effect of one variation at a time. 
The problems of statistics are in this sense far more complex than 
the problems of physics. 

Tn view of this complexity it will, I think, be generally allowed 
that the statistical methods hitherto employed are frequently in- 
adequate. No apology therefore is necessary for bringing before 
the Society a method that, whatever its difficulties, exceeds in com- 
pleteness and generality any other that covers the same ground. 

Few of the results given in the sequel are entirely new, but 
they have not hitherto been collected together or fully illustrated 
by numerical examples. The majority have at best found notice 
in this Journal in notices or abstracts of papers by Professor 
Edgeworth, Mr. Francis Galton, or Professor Pearson. 

Before proceeding to the development of formule, it may be 
well to define a few terms that are possibly unfamiliar. The 
quantities—necessarily numerical quantitves—whose relations it is 
desired to investigate will be spoken of as the variables, since their 
magnitude varies. Instead of speaking of “ causal relation,” 
“ causally related quantities,” we will use the terms “ correlation,” 
‘‘ correlated quantities.” This definition is provisional, subject to 
numerical measures given later. 

The ordinary table of double entry which gives the frequency 
of occurrence of different pairs of two associated or correlated 
variables will be called a frequency table or correlation table. The 
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marriage tables that appear in every Annual Report of the 
Registrar-General, showing the number of marriages between men 
and women of different ages, are perhaps the most familiar 
instances of correlation tables. The different frequencies given in 
such a table may be represented by verticals of varying height; if 
the tops of these verticals be joined up, we obtain a frequency sur- 
face or correlation surface, representing the whole table to the eye. 
The model of Perozzo’s Italian marriage surface in the rooms of 
the Society will be familiar to many members. 

Hither a column or a row of a correlation table is conveniently 
called an array, the middle value of the variable with which the 
row is associated being called its type, to use two terms introduced 
by Professor Pearson. Thus, in the Registrar-General’s marriage 
tables, the age-groups run, 25—30, 80—35, 35—40, and so on; 
the types of rows or columns are consequently, 27°5, 32°5, 37°5, c&c. 
In the general case we may speak of an w-array of type y, or a 
y-array of type 2, the z-arrays being generally understood to be 
rows, and the y-arrays columns. Such tables of double entr 
form the basis of our discussion of correlation. ! 
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Let the diagram of fig. 1 represent a general correlation table, 


1 The whole of the first part of the paper up to p. 838 is an expansion, with 
the addition of worked-out arithmetical examples (pp. 822—831), of a paper by 
me ‘On the Significance of Bravais’ formule for Regression, &., in the case of 
Skew Correlation.—‘ Proceedings Royal Society, 1897,” vol. lx, p. 477. 
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and let the points marked x be the means of successive a-arrays, 
é.g., in the case we have taken, the mean ages of wives who 
married husbands of a given age. It is a fact attested by statis- 
tical experience that these means do not lie chaotically all over the 
table, but range themselves more or less closely round a smooth 
curve, which we will name the curve of regression? of x on y. 
There is of course a second curve of regression, of y on 2, given 
by the means of the y-arrays. In many cases this curve does not 
diverge very seriously from a straight line; in a few cases it may 
be said to be a straight line within the limits of probable error; 
we will then speak of the line of regression. Now suppose that we 
take a straight line, RR, and fit it to the curve, subjecting the 
distances of the means from the line to some minimal condition. 
If the slope of RR be positive, we may say that large values of « 
are on the whole associated with large values of y. If it is 
negative, large values of « are associated with small values of y, 
and vice versd. Further, the slope of RR to the vertical is a 
measure of a rough practical kind of the shift of the mean of an 
2-array, corresponding to a given shift of its type y. The equation 
to the line RR consequently gives a concise and definite answer to 
two most important statistical questions: Can we say that large 
values of a are on the whole associated with either large values 
of y or small values of yP And, What is the average shift of the 
mean of an a-array corresponding to a shift of unity in its pie ? 
If RR be vertical, we may call the two variables uncorrelated ; 
long as it slope to the vertical we may call them correlated. AD 
it is evident that if the means of arrays do lie on a straight line, 
as in the case of normal correlation, discussed in Part II of this 
paper, RR will be that straight line; 7.¢., the equation to RR will 
be the equation to the line of regression. ‘The lines RR we may in 
general call the characteristic lines. 

Let be the number of correlated pairs, or total frequency, in 
any x-array, and let d be the horizontal distance of the mean of 
this array from the line RR. We shall subject the line to the 
condition that the sum of all quantities like nd* shall be a 
minimum; 7.e., we shall use the condition of least squares. This 
is done solely for convenience of analysis. Using S to denote 
‘“‘ the sum of all quantities like” we might make S(nd) a minimum, 
counting d always as positive or S(nd*), but the first condition is 
the easiest to use, gives good results, and is a well known method. 

2 The term regression was introduced by Mr. Galton. He was dealing with 
the correlation of the heights of sons with their fathers’ heights. In this case it 
is found that the mean height of the sons of parents of a given type is nearer to 


the mean height of the general population than their parents’ height is. That is 
to say, there. is a “stepping back” or “regression”? of the sons toward the 


population-mean. 
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Now this minimal condition may be regarded from a different 
point of view. Let O in fig. (1) be the mean of the whole table, 
€.g., the point corresponding to mean age of husband and mean 
age of wife, and let us measure our variables not from absolute 
zero but from O. Let 2 and y then be a pair of associated 
deviations, let o be the standard deviation® of any array about | 
its own mean, and let 

X=a+bY 
be the equation to RR. Then for any one array* 

S{e—(a+ by) P=Sf{a—(a+bY) P=no’?+nd? 
Hence extending the meaning of S to summation over the whole 
table, 
S(nd*) =S{a— (a+ by) }’—S(no*). 
But in this expression S(ns*) is independent of a and 6b; it is in 
fact a characteristic of the table. Therefore making S(nd’) a 
minimum is equivalent to making 
S{a— (at by) }? 

amininum, That is to say, we form a single valued relation 

xe—=a-+ by 
between a pair of associated deviations, such that the sum of the 
squares of our errors in estimating any one 2 from its y by the 
equation is a minimum. This single valued relation, which we 
may call the characteristic relation, is simply the equation to the 
hne of regression RR. There will be two such equations to be 
formed corresponding to the two lines of regression. 

The idea of the method may at once be extended to the case of 
correlation between several variables. Let 2, x2, 23, &c., be now a 
group of associated deviations. Let » be the number of observa- — 
tions in an array of 2,’s associated with fixed types X,, X3, Xy, &c., 
of the remaining variables, let o, be the standard deviation of this 
array, and let d be the difference of its mean from the value given 
by a regression equation 


Xi=An+ ay Xe+ aig Xstay Xut ..., 


then as before we shall determine the coefficients ay, ay, &e., 
so as to make S(zd*) a minimum. But this is again equivalent tu 
making ; 
Sf{a—(dutary %+ais %z+. . AME 
a minimum, for 

S{a—(Qu +a t+ a3 a+...) P=S(ne")+S8(na’). 


3 Standard deviation = Gauss’s “mean error.” It is the square root of the 
mean (deviation)* of the array from its mean, i.e., ?= S (x?)/n, m being the total 
iretaetey of the array. 

4 The second sum in the expression below is the standard deviation:of the 
array about a point differing by (a + dy) or @ from the mean, and we have ee 
' the usual transformation (cf. below p. 822). 
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Hence we may say that we solve for a single valued relation 

= Ay + Ay2_+ A133 + AyGs+ ... 
between the associated deviations of our variables; the relation 
being such that the sum of the squares of the errors made in — 
estimating any one 2, from its associated a, #3, %, &c., is the least 
possible. We have laid some stress throughout on the fact that 
the relation is single valued, 1.e., it gives only one value of 2, for a 
given set of values of a, x3, x4, &c. In actual statistics we know 
that we will find not one value of 2, but a whole series, fluc- 
tuating round some mean. It is this mean value that is given 
by the estimated a, to a greater or less degree of approximation, 
according as the actual regressional relation approximates more or 
less closely to the linear form. If the regressional relation be 
strictly linear, 7.e., if the mean of the array be strictly a linear 
function of its asencinted types, then the mean 2, is given sige) 
by the characteristic equation. 

If we call deviations in excess of the mean positive, and those 
in defect negative, the characteristic tells us not only whether a 
positive or negative x, may on the average be expected for given 
values of a2, #3, a4, &c., but also how great the value of a, will be on 
the average. The method is not only qualitative but also quanti- 
tative. 

It might appear a more natural proceeding to form a “ charac- 
“ teristic relation ”’ between the absolute values of the variables, 
and not their deviations from the mean, for it is the absolute 
values that must in general be regarded as related. This may 
however be most conveniently done by working with the mean as 
origin until the characteristic is obtained, and then transferring 
the equation to zero as origin. The work would be much more 
laborious, and would only lead to the same final result, if zero 
were used as origin from the commencement. The procedure 
is illustrated by the arithmetical examples given later on (pp. 822, 
et seq.). 

It must be understood that we only take a linear characteristic 
relation because it is the simplest possible form to calculate. We 
could on precisely the same principles solve for some more general 
equation such as— 

@—= 1 
+ Ay2i2 + by 209" + oye Ae eee 
+ Ay sig + digits” + Cr3@3?-+ . . 
Hytyt bya toueet. . . 
CTA es Ma at te ce tle aoa 


which would doubtless give the mean of the a,-array with a 
greater degree of accuracy. But I think it will be found that 
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the amount of arithmetic involved in arriving at the linear 
characteristic for four or five variables will-be quite sufficient 
to content the most enthusiastic statistician. In point of fact 
few statistics would seem worth the labour of calculating any 
characteristic more complex than the linear. In most cases the 
deviation from the linear character, at all events near the middle 
of the table where frequencies are greatest, does not appear to be 
very serious even though well defined. 

Reviewing briefly the contents of this section, we may say that 
the present method consists in forming a linear equation between 
any one variable x, of a group, and the other variables 29, as, v4, &c.; 
this equation being so formed that the sum of the squares of the 
errors made in estimating x, from its associated variables a, 23, 4, 
&c., is the least possible. This relation is termed the characteristic 
relation. It is evident that if there are » variables, n characteris- 
tics can be formed between them, expressing each one in turn in 
terms of the others. The magnitude and sign of the coefficients 
of the 2’s on the right of such an equation show in what direction 
and to what extent the average of 2, will be altered when ay 2, a4, 
é&c., undergo alterations of any given magnitude and sign. 

We may now proceed to the detailed discussion of the special 
cases of two, three, or more variables. 

(1) Case of two variables. 

Let 2 and y be a pair of associated deviations measured from 
the mean X and the mean Y. Then using S to denote summation 
over the whole series of observations, we have’ 

Se) 
The characteristic or regression equations which we have to find 
are of the form : 
%= A+ 0 
pee ae es ANE SV ee ot RE 
Taking the equation for # first, the two normal equations® for 


determining a, and 0, so that 
S{a — (a, + by) 


5 In case this property of the mean may not be familiar, we may prove it. The 
ordinary definition of the mean is— 
M = S(X)/N 
X being the absolute values of the variables. Now measure the X’s, not from 
zero, but from a new origin m, so that 


X=m-+ é. 


S (X)=m.N + S(€) 
M =m + S(é)/N. 
Therefore if m and M are identical, S(£) must be zero. 
6 We cannot digress here into the proof of the method for forming the 
normal equations in the method of least squares, but must refer to the text-books 


3H 2 


Then 
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shall be a minimum, are 
S(z) = Na, + 0,8(y) s (2) 
S(ay) =a8(y) + aS(y2) f° eS 
where N is the whole number of observations, or rather of corre- 
lated pairs. The first equation gives us at once 


From the second we have 


FSGS 
To simplify our notation let us write 
SQ) = Ne S(y’) = Nea,’. 
S(ay) = Nrojo,. 
o, and o, are then the two standard deviations or errors of mean 
square, measuring the degree of scatter of the X’s and Y’s round 
their mean values. Rewriting the value of b, in terms of these 
symbols, we have 
y= 7 — sie a7 Ws : 

:= re a (3) 
Similarly if we take the second equation, expressing y in terms: 
of x, we get 


Bye goes hak Ak ie meee aA) 


That is to say, the two characteristics are 


bo 
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Since the two constants on the right hand side have vanished, it 
follows that the two characteristic lines must both pass through 
the mean of the whole table. 

The standard deviations o; and o2 are both essentially positive 
quantities. The number r may be either positive or negative, 
according as a’s of either signs are generally associated with y’s of 


(e.g., Merriman’s “ Method of Least Squares,” 6th edit., New York, 1894). The 
rule may, however, be stated. Let 

Ly = 4,2, + at, + a,%, +...» + Antn 
be an “observation equation.” Multiply all through by the coefficient of a,_,, (the 
a’s being the unknown constants to be found), and add together all the equations 
so obtained, giving 


S(@pln—m) = a a S(z, . nm) oF aS - a 


ae an-m ‘S(v_») a 
+ AnS(Lq— mn) 
This is the (n—m)th normal equation. 
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the same or of opposite sign. Hence the numbers 6, and ty, that is 
7o,/o2, and ro,/o,, may also be either positive or negative. This is 
obviously necessary when we remember the physical meaning of 
the b’s; they are measures of the shift of one variable corres- 
ponding on an average to a given shift of the other, and these 
shifts may be either of the same sign or of opposite sign. The 
b’s are conveniently termed the coefficients of regression, or simply 
the regressions. 

It must be noted that if the regression be really linear, 7.e., if 
the curves of regression of fig. 1 become straight lines, the 
equations (5) are quite strictly the equations to these straight 
lines; 6,y then gives the mean of the z-array of type y, b,” gives 
the mean of the y-array of type wz This theorem admits of a 
direct and simple geometrical proof. Let be the total frequency 
in any one z-array (fig. 2), and let 6 be the angle that the line of 
regression makes with the axis of y. We have to show that 
AB = 0:.0OA, 


or 


tan @:= 10". 





Tig. 2. 
We have for a single array 
S(wy) = yS(z) = ny’ tan 8, 
or extending the significance of S to summation over the whole 
surface, i 
S(ay) = tan 0. S(ny’) = tan 0. No.”, 
that is 
S(ay) Gj 
ta yf ome LEE Met YN , 
an Nee 


og 
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Although the regressions may be either positive or negative, 
they must both have the same sign, viz., the sign of 7. This 
quantity r is most important. Suppose that instead of measuring 
#2 and y in arbitrary units, we measure each in terms of its own 
standard deviation as unit. Then let us write 


(2) =» (2) Cater ae wa)e 


and solve for p by the method of least squares. We have omitted 
a constant on the right hand side, since it would vanish as before. 


We have at once— 

S(zy) _ , see 

G\99 P ane 

S 
es a = ok Vie tds A ee 
1 

But r is symmetrical with regard to # and y, that is to say, we 
would have got the same value for p from the equation 


@) or 
= = P — 
62 ie 


by again using the method of least squares. Hence—if we measure 
x and y each in terms of its own standard deviation, r becomes at 
once the regression of x on y, and the regression of y on x, these two 
regressions being then identical.’ 

Again, let us form the sums of the squares of residual errors 
in equations (5) and (6). Inserting the values of b;, b,, and p, we 
get— 

S(@ — by)? = No? — 7’) 


S(y — by)’ = No?(1 — 1°) | RICHY 
s(=—pt) = = s(¥ a oy Na 


All these quantities, being the sums of series of squares, must 
necessarily be positive. Hence, r cannot be numerically greater 
than unity. Further, if r be equal to +1, all the above three 
sums become zero. But 
7 2 
cy + Y 
G1 G2 


“14 —0 


Oj 02 


can only vanish if 


in every case, or if the relation hold good 


tH & p 
ce ee Ce ve (9) 
Yi Yo Ys 62 

7 This property of 7 has been used as the fundamental one by Mr. Francis 


Galton for the case of normal correlation. Vide * Correlations and their Measure- 
** ment.’’— Proceedings Royal Society, 1888,” vol. xlv, p. 135. 
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the sign of the last term being the sign of r. That is to say, 
when the value of r is unity, all pairs of deviations bear the same ratio — 
to one another, or the values of the two variables are related by a 
simple linear law. The ordinary scattered correlation table has 
collapsed into a distribution of frequency along a straight line. 
The greater the value of r the more nearly does this theorem hold 
good, as evidenced by the expression (8). Hence the number r is 
termed the coefficient of correlation. It must be borne in mind that 
if the true regression be not linear r can never become unity, 
though we know from experience that it can approach pretty 
closely to that value. If the regression be very far from linear 
some caution must evidently be used in employing rx to compare 
two different distributions.2 When r is unity we may say that the 
two variables are perfectly correlated, but when it is zero we cannot 
say that they are strictly uncorrelated, although both regressions 
are zero. For the fact that r=0 does not 7n general imply that the 
variables are strictly independent in the sense that the chance of 
getting a given pair of deviations is equal to the product of the 
chances of getting either separately. The condition r= 0 is 
necessary but is not sufficient. 

Referring again to the expressions (8), we see that o,/1—r 
is the standard error made in estimating w from the characteristic 


aor 
(dh eee ,— : 
G2 Ys 


and similarly o/1—r, is the standard error made in estimating 
from the second characteristic 
y=r La Nes 
oO] 

If the form of the correlation be such that the regression is 
linear, and also the standard deviations of all parallel arrays are 
equal, then o, ,/1—r* is the standard deviation of every x-array, 
and o/1—r* is the standard deviation of every y-array. This 
theorem is of use for the special case of ‘‘normal correlation,” to 
be dealt with separately later. To facilitate the calculation of 
these important quantities we have given in the Appendix 
(Table I) a table of the values of ,/1—7? for values of r pro- 
gressing by hundredths. This will suffice for most ordinary 
calculations. 








8 One seems almost to require a generalised correlation coefficient, measuring 
the approach of the distribution towards a single-valued law of any form, for the 
case of general correlation. It would be easy to get a limit to such a coefficient 
by finding the standard deviation from the actual line of means. 
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Haxanuples of the Arithmetical Work Involved in Calculating Standard 
Deviations, Regressions, and Coefficients of Correlation. 


It must be remembered that 
2 9(#") 2_S(y") —S(2y) 
Shin ONT: Pe anes LGNG a; 
a and y being deviations measured from their respective means, so 
that . 
S(#)=0. Sty) =0. 

The first thing to be done is consequently to calculate the 
means. The work for this may often be greatly abbreviated by 
measuring the variables from an arbitrary origin instead of from 
zero. Thus let X be the absolute magnitude of any one of the 
x-variables. Then in the ordinary method of calculating 


_S(X) 
mean X= N? 


N being the total number of them. 


But now suppose we measure the X’s from an arbitrary origin 
D, so that 
X=F+D; 


then 
S(X)=8(6)+N.D, 


or 
mean Dae va mite he (1) 
Now let us find the standard deviation round the mean in 


terms of the standard deviation round the arbitrary origin D 
Let us write for brevity 


Sth 

Nie 
Then if x be as before a deviation from the mean, 

. fF=a+d, 
and. 
S(€)=S(w+d)? 
= 8 (a) + 2dS(a) + Na? 

or as S(#)=0 | 


ie Sepia air: teams AUREUS Ct LTO 


That is, using sd as a convenient abbreviation for standard 
deviation, the (sd)? round the mean is equal to the (sd)? round any 
other origin less the square of the distance between the mean and that 
origin. | 

Finally let us take the value of the product sum S(ay). If & 
be the deviations as measured from the arbitrary origin from 
which the coordinates of the mean are 2 y (which must of course 
be given their proper sign), 


ECE RED 
NEN 


Fete, nay ty 
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therefore 

S (En) =S(e+2)(y+y) 
or, expanding and dropping the sums that vanish, 

S(ay)=S(£y) —Nay in Eee CLEP} 


As an example of the work let us take the correlation 
table below,® which exhibits the correlation between the per- 











Number Relieved Percentage of Males over 65 in Receipt of Relief. 
Outdoors —_—_ Ha thee ee ee ne 
to One Indoors. | 9 5.) 510. | 10—15.| 15—20.| 20—25.! 25—30. 30—35.| 35—40. 40—45,| Total. 
4 { OR e8O 9:0 1:0 a a ie ti) 1:0 ei 
Bui 9); 6;3 )o0);] —|] — |] — | 12] - 
(ae { 35 | 130 | 100 | 14:0 5:0 eB re ut a 
is 6 1 2 o sn oT ie 0 1S 
ie 4 { 10 | 45 | 13:0 | 135 | 14:0 2:0 — — — 
seesever 3B > i @ qa 2 ee —* — 
iin { 10 | 4:5 75 | 140 | 140 3-0 His — — 
yah o|;e;e!]oeo;o;o;y-}- |] - 
aig { — 1:0 60 | 115 8°5 10 is ok ake 
pte 1, 2 a. i: 7 “! ea va 2 
Bae ik a 2 o > is “2 oe As 
6-7 { = 1-0 2-0 1-0 2-0 4:0 1:0 ae: = 
one —| 6 | 3 | oO 3B | 6/9 | — | — 
eee { ou 0°5 1:0 1-0 3-0 les, ah i sal 
genes th 3 4 @ 4 au pie gid ee 
Ae { — 05 1-0 1:0 1-0 4-0) si hes = 
peaty ae KE re = is . a ar $6 ae 
tee 1-0 rs 2-0 40 ot a ih pul 
“ae ooeerees { ee 12 Sie o G nid es ae a 
TO 11), ed at ns fa! an aa he i Be 
ATES ZA Boa 0 Meith ace IE asc ene ie ae ere dT 
pie, oe 1:0 a! fos ian ae mee ay 
1213... { 
ib, 7 @ | tas eine a oe aan ee 
‘ah ae SSN Poe COTTE 389 RTO Mg PTH ati AN GPP GHA? 
ae 1B a = ntl ih el ~~ pon ae wie he 
NB AG os OU ie Fed aL te See gp ete: RS CN 
ae Pe na pa ey se Bob oe nw paul au 
rar oe shade [ob pg esa ian Pe os 
eo Ee Mic Co kh gg |} oe.) on hee 
Totals sss... 60 | 83:0 | 640 | 63:0 | 590 | 180 | 10 | 10 |. — 






























































9 « Economic Journal,’’ vol. vi (1896), p. 623, Table VII. 





























I regret to have 


discovered several errors in completely reworking the nine correlation coefficients 
of p. 618 of this article. For 0°13 read 0:23, for 0°29 read 0:25, for 0°40 read 
0°34. The second error is due to a blunder in standard deviation ; for 4°97 read 
5°75. The third is the present example. None of these errors at all affect the 
conclusion of the article. 





17-5 
45° 
48-0 
44-0 
28-0 
13:0 
11-0 
55 
15 
70 
2-0 
1-0 
‘1-0 
20 
‘1-0 
10 





235°0 
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centage of males over 65 in receipt of relief in a certain group 
of 235 “mostly rural” unions, and the ratio of the number in 
receipt of out-door to those in receipt of in-door relief. The 
frequencies” given are consequently numbers of unions. It is 
evident that a slight difficulty in grouping arises if an out-relief 
ratio happens to work out to a whole number. In such a case 
that union has to be divided between two rows, and hence the 
half unions of the table. A union with the out-relief ratio 4, for 
example, was divided between the rows 3—4 and 4—5, and so 
on. Exact integral pauperism did not occur, or at all events not so 
as to affect the table. All the unions in any one compartment of the 
table are, for the purposes of calculation, assumed to have the 
out-relief ratio and pauperism corresponding to the centre of that 
compartment; the fourteen unions, for instance, in row 3—4 
Col. 15—20, are assumed to have an out-relief ratio 3°5 and 
(male) old age pauperism 17's. 

The calculations we will take in the following order—(1) Mean 
and standard deviation of pauperism. (2) Mean and standard 
deviation of out-relief ratio. (38) The product-sum and the co- 
efficient of correlation. 

The frequencies of the different groups of pauperism are given 
in the first column of the table below, being taken from the bottom 
row of the correlation table. The value of pauperism 17°5 per 
cent. was taken as arbitrary origin, corresponding to the centre of 
the group with frequency 63, so that ~ for this group is zero. 
5 per cent. of pauperism is then taken as the unit, so that the é’s 
of successive groups are (+or—)1, 2, 3, &e. Calling any 
frequency f, the third column contains the products f£; multi- 
plying the figures of this column by the é’s again, we get the 
products f£. 

Mean and Standard Deviation of Pauperism. 





























i Q 3 4 

f. z. fe. fe. 
Cae fis 18 BA 
33 2059 66 132 
54, a 5A 54 

63 @) — 1388 
59 +1 7 59 59 
18 +2 36 72 
1 + 3 3 9 
1 + 4 4. 16 
235 + 102 396 

— 138 

— 386 


10 The frequencies are the ordinary figures. The heavy. type figures are only the 
values of &n, and serve in reckoning S(y). 


é 
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Hence 
S(é) = — 36. S(é) = 396 
EY es aa 
ie 935 = 1532 unit 
= — ‘766 per cent. 
Mean pauperism = 17°5 —°77 
= 16°73 per cent. 
S(é) _ 396 _ 4.0% 
aeeRCL TE 16851 
o,” = 16851 — @ 
== 6616 
o; = /1°6616 = 1°289 units, 
or 


S.D. of pauperism = 6445 per cent. 
Proceeding now to the Out-Relief Ratio, and taking the total 
frequencies from the ‘‘ Total” column on the right of our correla- 
tion-table we get the table below, choosing as origin the group 
3 and 4 with frequency 44: :— 


Mean and Standard Deviation of Out-Relief Ratio. 





























1: Q 3 4 
if gE, fé. fe. 
17'5 — 8 52°5 157°5 
45°5 — 2 91 182 
48 — ] 48 48 
44, 0 — 191°5 
28 + 1 28 28 
13 + 2 26 52 
11 + 3 33 99 
5'5 + 4 22 88 
75 + 5 37°5 187°5 
7 + 6 42 252 
Bt + 7 pe nai 
2 + 8 16 128 
1 + 9 9 81 
i + 10 10 ~~ 100 
ae + ]11 ie si 
2 +12 24, 288 
SS + 13 oe ae 
di + 14 14 196 
if + 15 15 225 


























235 Fi + 276° 2,112 
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That is to say we have | 
S(é) = 4+: 85. S(é) = 2112 





mL beso Rona 
d= + 935 = 3617 
Mean out-relief ratio = 3°5 + °36 
=p oo. 
DE ae ee 
ON DIE 89872 
a,” = 89872 — d 
= 8°8564. 


Op = /8'8564 = 2:'976 

As we have grouped by units in this case, this is the standard 
deviation of the out-relief ratio. 

The only work now left is the calculation of the product sum. 

The table is now divided into four quadrants by the rows: 
a= 0, y= 0 (pauperism 15 — 20, and out-relief 3 — 4). 

Counting deviations in excess positive, and in defect negative, 
the products (&) will be positive in the upper left hand and 
lower right hand quadrants, and negative in the two others. 
























































1 Q 3 4 5 
JS x (&n). 
(En). Frequencies. Total. 
Positive. Negative. 
1 85+18—14-—6 + 15 1°5 
2 45+1+4+10+ 45 + 85 17 
—2-—-5—-1-—35 gt) ey 
3 2+9+1-—2 + 10 30 
4 8+2+18—1 +17 68 
5 1-1 O ae 
6 4+4+6+35-—1 + 16°5 99 
8 2—0°5 + 1°5 12 
9 15 —1 + O05 45 
10 4 — 05 + 3°5 35 x 
12 —2 — ‘2 ia 24, 
15 +1 + 1 15 ee 
20 —1 — 1 Le 20 
24 +1 + ] 24 SH 
28 +1 + 1 28 
Dobals weeny. | | 884 44 
4.4, 
+ 290 








The whole table must now be gone through, and the value of 
(€)) for each compartment entered below its frequency; these 
figures have been printed in heavy type in our table. Finally, all 
the frequencies of compartments having the same value of (£7) must 
be collected together, as in the second column of the table above, 
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and their sum entered as in the third column, counting as 
negative the frequencies in the negative quadrants. Finally the 
products of these “total frequencies”? with their corresponding 
values of (&) are formed and entered in Cols. 4 and 5, the positive 
in 4, and the negative in 5. These two columns are then added 
up separately and the negative deducted from the positive total, 
leaving the value of S(&/) 290 in the present case. 

It must be remembered that our units have been throughout 
the units of grouping. Therefore x and y (equation III) are 
— 1582 and +°3617 respectively. Therefore 

S(ay) = S(Ey) — Nay 
= 290 + (235 x °3617 x +1532 
= 290 + 13°02 = 303°02 
_— S(ey) 
N o,02 
Da 303°02 
~ 935 x 1:289 x 2:976 
303°2 
MOL Ae a +°336. | 
If we wish to proceed to the determination of the regressions and 
characteristic equations, we have 

Regression of pauperism on out-relief 
6:445 
2:976 


= 7 21 = 336 x 
C2 
= *728 per cent., 
z.e., the percentage of males over 65 in receipt of relief increases 
by ‘728, on the average, for every increase of unity in the 
out-relief ratio. 

The characteristic equation between pauperism and out-relief 
ratio is consequently | 
e =a (284, 
where # is the deviation of the pauperism from the average, and y 
the deviation of the out-relief. But if X and Y are the actual 
values (not deviations) 

X=a2+mean=v+ 16°73 
Y=y+mean=y + 3°86. ,, 
Therefore we may write the above 
(X — 16°73) = °728(Y — 3°86) 
X = 13:92 + ‘728Y, 
or in words— 

The percentage of males over 65 in receipt of relief = 13°92 
per cent. + ‘728 times the out-relief ratio. 

The average standard deviation of the array of pauperism 
(from this line of regression), or the standard error made in using 
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this relation for estimating the pauperism of any union from its 
out-relief ratio is oy/ 1 —?’, or, 
6445/8871 
= 6445 x -9419 = 6:071. 

If the distribution be approximately “ normal,” the mean error 
is 674498 . . . time this, or, 4°095, 7.e., one may expect to make 
an error of 4 per cent. pauperism as often as not. 

The second characteristic, between out-relief ratio and 
pauperism is 





a= loose 
or, 
(Y — 3:86) = ‘155(X — 16°73) 
Y = 1:2¢ +o Rs 

This is the relation that would have to be used if it were desired 
to estimate out-relief ratio from pauperism ; it is not of so much 
interest as the first. The value of o./1-— 7 is 2°803. 

To complete the work we have given (fig. 3) a small 





Per cent. of males over 65 in receipt of relief. - 
1 20 25 30 35 40 


5 10 

‘eee Cia hee 
‘ee er aie 
hs ae 
. fos ae 
Teas al 
Eee oe 
fone 
: le ae os 
=) 

meee ae 
: |e ee 

\) 
Bebe Cae he 





on 
ee. 
ee. 
foe 
Pau 
os 
oe 


19 
Hig. 3. 
Lines of regression (out-relief ratio and pauperism). 235 Unions. 
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diagram of the lines of regression and the actual means of rows 
and columns. At the extremities of the figure where there are 
only one or two observations to an array we have not entered the 
means, but only the observations. It must be remembered that 
we have taken an example based on a comparatively small number 
of observations (235), in order to avoid unwieldy arithmetic in the 
text, and consequently the results are decidedly irregular." 

Unfortunately in practice one has frequently to be content with 
a much smaller number of observations than two hundred; with. 
so few, in fact, that there is not sufficient material for forming a 
table of double entry. In this case the form of the arithmetic is 
somewhat altered. We have thought it worth while to give a 
special example. 

In the table below we have tabulated: (1) the estimated 
earnings” of agricultural labourers in the thirty-eight unions 
investigated by the Royal Commission on Labour; (2) the 
pauperism of those unions on Ist January, 1891. Required, to 
find the correlation between these two quantities, and the re- 
gression of pauperism on earnings. 

The mean earnings and mean pauperism we have now found 
by the ordinary straightforward method, adding up Cols. 2 and 
3 and dividing the totals by 38. 

uM OOO Liters hg 
ean earnings =—55— = 15°94 shillings. 


Mean pauperism = TN as 3°67 per cent. 


38 


Having obtained these means, two new columns are formed, 
giving the deviation of each observation from the mean of its 
column, taking care to affix to each deviation its proper sign. 
Thus the numbers in Col. 4 are earnings minus 15°94, and those 
in Col. 5 pauperism minus 3°67; these deviations are the x’s and 
y’s of our previous notation. In Cols. 6 and 7 are entered the 
squares of the deviations x? and y’, and these two columns are 
then added up. As we have been working from the mean to a 
sufficiently close approximation, we have at once without any 
correction 





pee et — \/2°9289 = 1-711 shillings. 
Cnc a a / 16594 = 1:288 per cent. 


Finally in Cols. 8 and 9 are collected the successive 


1 For probable errors of correlation coefficients, see p. 847. 
12 « Rarnings from Royal Commission on Labour. The Agricultural Labourer; 
General Report. By Mr. W. C. Little. [C-6894—xxv] 1894; last column 
of table on p. 80. Pauperism (percentage of population in receipt of relief of any 
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products (ay); the negative products in 8 and the positive in 9, 
so that they can be added up separately. We have finally 


S(wy) = —55-6274. 


Hence— 
She PRN Nr I tee: 
a Noo. TEN 38 x 1°711 x 1:288 
= — ‘664 


The regressions are both negative, as 7 is negative, z.e., high 
earnings correspond to low pauperism and vice versd, as one would 
hope. The regression of pauperism on earnings 1s— 


7 = — 664 x ee 





z.e.,a rise of a shilling in earnings corresponds to a fall of *5 in 
average pauperism. Hence the characteristic equation between 
pauperism and earnings may be written 


(Pauperism — 3°67) = —'5 (Harnings — 15:94), 
or 
Pauperism = 11°64 per cent.—'5 earnings in shillings. 


The standard error made in estimating the pauperism by this 
relation is o,,/1—r*, or, interpolating in Table I of the appendix, 


1:288 x °7477 


='96 per cent. pauperism. 


In all work of this kind an arithmometer is of course perfectly 
invaluable, but in working such an example as the last tables are 
quicker. Barlow’s tables’ can be used for simply writing down 
the values of x? and 7’, and subsequently for evaluating the square 
roots. Crelle’s multiplication table similarly gives the products 
(ay) at once by only looking out the factors. 


kind) from B Return for 1st January, 1891. We have expressed the estimated 
earnings in decimals of a shilling; it would have been shorter to have worked in 
pence throughout, or the last figure might obviously have been omitted. 
13 Barlow’s “Tables of Squares, Cubes, Square Roots, Cube Roots, and Reci- 
** procals of all Integer Numbers up to 10,000.” 8vo. (6s.) KE. and F. N. Spon. 
14 Crelle’s multiplication table, giving the products of all numbers up to 1,000 
X 1,000. Folio. Nutt, or Williams and Norgate, 21s. 
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1 2 3 aos 6 7 8 9 
Earnings Pauperism fue Products, 
Union in . 2. Y. a, y’. 
Shillings. Per Cent: Negative. | Positive. 
Glendale ...::...scrs,e00e0h 2075 |. 240 |+481|—1:27) 2371361] 1°6129 | 6:1087 
TPCOT ct caalamesaseae: 20°25, 2°29 | +4°31|—1°38| 18°5761| 19044 | 5°9478 
PPE REAN Os, cr cctetiesers cess ‘19°67 1°39 |+3°73|—2:28 13°9129| 51984 | 8-5044 
POT ODE asd csrostutetelatose 18°50 | 1°92, |+2°56/—1°75| | 65536) -3:0625 | 4°5800 
Nantwich  ......c..s00 17°67 2°98 |+1°73)/—0°69| 279929] 04761 | 171937 
BR GCIAIID 8 shaiiceeretusibers 17°50 “117 |+1°56)/—2°50} 2°4336| 62500 | 39000 ke, 
MIT UOU ys cihvectenecvotens 17:08 3°79 | +114)4+012) 172996} 0°0144 tes 0°1368 
Uttoxeter «...........00 17°00 3°01 |[+1°06|—O0°66| 171236] 0°4356 | 0°6996 te 
Wetherby ............. sed: CT200 2°39. {+1°06|)—1:28| 171236] 16384] 1°3568 
Easingwold................. 16°93 2°78 |+0°99|—0°89| o'9801/} 0°7921 | o°8811 
Routh well ...ccctsesesse: 16°50 3°09 | +0°56|—0°58| 073136) 0°3364 | 073248 
Hollingbourn ......., we| 16°33 2°78 |+0°39/—0°89} ot1521| O°7921 | 0734471 
Melton Mowbray ....) 16°25 2°61 | +0°81/—1°06} o'0961| 1:1236 | 073286 Son 
PE PUTO encdverestecedinentiees 16°25 4°33 |+0°31/+0°66) o'0961|} 0°4856 vat 0°2046 
Godstone.........ccscceeee 16:00 | 3°02 |+0°06/|—065) 0°0036| 0°4225 | 0°0390 ep 
SOLER ee sestese adeve sc ountvas 16°00 4°20 |+0°06)+0°53| 0°0036/ 0°2809 NG 0:0318 
SF IR WORE cc ccsdcsse cies 15°75 1°29 |—019!—2°38| 0°0361| 5°6644 Wen 0°4522 
Crediton «./........000. Ped LO OF 5°16 |—0°27/+1:49| 070729} 2°2201 | 04023 es 
Holbeach. ................. 15°50 4°75 |—0°44/+1°08| 0°1936| 11664 | 04752 
PMRMLOLOTY ol oeccsrcesetcatevsass 15°50 4°64 |—0°44/4+0°97). 01936) 0°9409 | 074268 
Monmouth ................ 15°33 4°26 |—0°61/+0°59| 0°3721| 0°3481 | 03599 Gh 
BIG. IN GOES. iscceccscsseeesss: 15°25 1°66 |—0°69|—2°01| 04761} 40401 a 1:3869 
PWT Ar else Sips. 15°00 | 5°37. |—0°94/+1°70| ~0°8836| 2°8900 | 175980 ae 
Thakeham .............:.3. 15°00 3°38 |—0°94/—0°29) 0°8836| 0°0841 at 0°2726 
SEAMING Cis kae ts sctci cartes 15°00 5°84. |—0°94/+2°17| 0°8836} 4°7089 | 2°0398 Br 
BERING OG. iv cdind steers 15°00 4°63 |—0°94/+0°96|  0°8836| 09216 | 09024 
Basingstoke ............ 15°00 | 3°93 |—0°94/+0°26| 078836] 0°0676 | 02444 
Cirencester ............00+. 15°00 | 4°54 |—0°94/4+0°87| 0°8836| 0°7569 |. 0°8178 rea 
North Witchford ....). 1483 | 3°42 |-111|—0°25| 1°2321| 0°0625 | __ ..... 0°2775 
SP OWBEY. (in ccsentieoutveicenes 14°75 5°88 |—119/+2°21| 1°4161| 48841 | 2°6299 es 
Bromyard ......... 10 14°75 4°36 |—119|}+0°69| 1°4161|) 0°4761.| o°82r1 
Wantage si. ssendsncsiclerm 14°75 |. 3°85) {-1'19) +018] 174161} 0°0824] o°2142 
Stratford-on-Avon....| 14°58 3°92 |—1°36/+0°25) - 1°8496| 0°0625 | 073400 
Dorchester ............0+. 14°50 4°48 |—1'44/+0°81} 2°0736| O6561 | 171664 
PVA IIREED ecco oes 14°50 5°67 |—1°44/+2°00} 2°0736| 40000 | 2°8800 
Buntingford ............ 14°33 4°91 |—1°61|+1°24| 2°5921| 1°53876 | 1°9964 
PP OTSDOLE sch isenysonszcens- 13°50 4°34. |—2°44/+0°67| 5°9536| 0°4489 | 1°6348 
Langport ......,...05. .| 12°50 5°19 |—38'44/4+1°52| 11°8336| 2°3104 | 5°2288 
605°67 | 139°62 see ‘wee [L11°2997 | 63°0556 | 58°3898 | 2°7624 
T HY Pe at 2°7624 see 
Obale yess. 
55°6274 





(2) Case of Three Variables. 
Let the three variables be X,, X2, x3, and let 2,, #2, x3, denote devia- 
tions of these variables from their respective means. Let us write 
for brevity, in notation.similar to that of the last section, 
SaD=N. a) 6 S(22" )=Noy. 
9 (a5") == Nog. 
8 (242) = = Nrpoio2. S (423) = Nraoes 
S (432) =N 7310304. | 
VOL. LX. PART IV. 31 
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The characteristic or regression equation to be determined will 
now be of the form— 

| X= O%+bi3%3 «se be eto) 
by, and 6,3; being the unknowns to be found from the observations 
by the method of least squares. A constant term on the right 
hand side may be at once omitted, since its least square value will 
be zero as before. The two normal equations for 6, b;; are 


S (a2) = dy. S (a2 *) + bis S (a2es) 
S(a#s) = by S (aea’s) + bi S (a3") 
or, replacing the sums by the symbols defined above, and simplify- 
ing, 
11201 = Do, + pasa (10) 
11301 = dy212302 + bi30° “Le sat ; 
Whence 
Dio = eR A ne ot 
1 — 1237 a 


(ii 
bis = 13 Tiet23 91 
1 pnt 103" 63 
That is, the characteristic relation between 2, and 2, 2, 1s 
Leer eis: 107 Tig ist see 3s 
Oh paca Fae ees ee (12) 


lL — £3" (Fag l — 153", a2 


There are of course two other characteristic relations of this form, 
expressing 2 and 2, respectively in terms of the remaining pair of 
variables, The value of any 6 in terms of the 7’s can be written 
down from the expressions (11) by simply interchanging the 
suffixes, Thus 6,; could be written down by simply writing 2 for 1 
and 3 for 2 all through the expression for bj, . 

Let 


0 = ay — (Dyk, + dy 5%s) ; 
t.e., let v be an error made in estimating 2, from relation (12) or 
a deviation of #, from the value (b,.%,. + b,3:%3). Then relation (12) 
has been so. formed that 

S(’) = S[a, — (by22%2 + byes) |? 
is the least possible. Inserting in this expression the values of 
by and b,; from (11) we get, after some reduction, 
2 29 
S(v?) = No? (a _ Tre $113 Bee! 
(”) GO) at fa 1 Soo, 8d Tos? 


= Noi? = Bie) ise “oie eS) 


say. Hence o,,/1 — R,’ is the standard error made in estimating 
x, from its associated variables x, and a; by relation (12). 

If we select an array of 2,’s for given types, say h, and hz of 
#, and 23, then the equation 
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hy = b ghz + dyshs 

will give the mean of this X,-array, so long as hy is really a linear 
function of hz and hs; whatever be the distribution of frequency rownd 
the means. If the mean of the a-array is not, however, a linear 
function of its types, the regressional relation will only give its 
mean to a greater or less degree of approximation. Again, if 
the standard deviation of all x,-arrays be equal, as well as the 
means being linear functions of the types, o,.,/1 — R,” is the 
standard deviation of every array. 

The quantity R, is of some interest, as it exactly takes the 
place of r in the residual-expressions (7). R, may in fact be 
regarded as a coefficient of correlation between x, and (a, x3). It 
can only rise to the value unity if the linear relation (9) or (12) 
hold good in every single case. _ 

The quantities 6:2, b:;, &c., may be termed the net or partial 
regressions of 2, On 2, 2,0n #3, &c. If we write 1 for 2 and 2 for 1 
all through the expression for b,2., we have 

bo = Tie "isles. 
‘ 1 — 73° 1 
b,, being the net regression of 2, on 2. 

In correlation of two variables we called the geometrical mean 
of the regressions the coefficient of correlation. Now we shall 
call the quantity . 
Diletta fig Oa eg ee te a a 

/ (1 = n3*) 1 = 125°) 

where the sign of the root in the denominator is to be taken as 
positive, the net coefficient of correlation’? between 2, and 2. py 
is the coefficient of correlation for any group of X,, X,’s associated 
with a single type of X,’s so long as the conditions hold that the 
means of all arrays are linear functions of their types. In general 
correlation where the net coefficient will change as we pass from 
one type of X; to another, p,;, can only retain an average signifi- 
cance. In any case it retains three of the chief properties of the 
ordinary coefficients ; (1) it can only be zero if both net regres- 
sions are zero; (2) it is a symmetrical function of the variables 
(2.e., pr = pu); (3) it cannot be greater than unity; for by (13) 


2 ° 2 
Te + 13" — WWigres%3 18 NOt > 1 — 725", 


15 My quantities 4,, b,;, &c., were termed by Professor Pearson (“ Regression,” 
&e., “ Phil. Trans.” A (1896), vol. clxxxvii, p. 287), “coefficients of double regres- 
“sion,” and quantities like 5,, o,/o0,, &c., “coefficients of double correlation.’ 
The p’s he did not use. Having named the p’s net correlations, it seemed most 
natural to rename the 0’s net regressions, since the 0’s and p’s are corresponding 
quantities. The expressions 6,.0,/0,, &c., are not symmetrical functions of the 
variables, and may be numerically greater than unity. The quantities like R, 
might well be called coefficients of double correlation. 


Sime 
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or - adding T1323" to both sides, and transferring 7,’ to the right 
hand side, 
(712 — 113723)? is not > (1 — 7,3”) (1 — 72;°), 
that is, the numerator of p,, cannot be greater than its denominator. 
The inequality we have used here is one of considerable interest, 
since if two coefficients, say 7,, and 713, be known, it gives us limits 
for the value of the third. Throwing it into the form 
(723 une ah 113)” is not > 1+7,." 1137—ry?— 713", 
we have 7.3; must lie between the limits 
Tie Tigck ( / 1+n," 113° —T 2’ — 713") - 
The values of these limits for some special cases are collected 
in the following table :— 





Values of rj. and 743. Limits of 793. 
Te = rs = 0 0 
Te ahs Se ee | +1 
m= tlrm=—-l coat 
r= 0,713 — 
12 = 0,73 = ET +,/1 — 7 
T2 = M3 = EP IT and 27? — 1 
Te = +7, %3 = —7 2r?> — 1 and —1 
Te = Ta 4/0'5 = 0:707 O and 1 
(SD nee + ./05 Te = —/05 Vee Seite coal 


One is rather prone to argue that if A be correlated with B, and 
B with C, A will be correlated with C. But the above table shows 
that this is quite unnecessary. A may be positively correlated 
with B, and B positively correlated with C, but yet A may, in 
general, be negatively correlated with C. Only when the ot 
and (BC) coefficients are both greater than ./0°5 or *707 . an 
one ascribe the correct sign to the (AC) correlation, and 207 

is an unusually high coefficient in practice. 

There is one further point in three-variable correlation that 
may be cleared up. One expects in general to make a smaller 
standard error in estimating 2, from two associated variables 
a, and #; than in estimating it from one only, say a. But under 
what conditions is this strictly true? The necessary condition is 


evidently simply 
(1 the) < (1 —12") 
1" +713? — 2712 113 123 > r 12” —7, 123", 
(113—Ti2 23) ‘ > 0. 


But (73—2123) 18 the numerator of pix, the net coefficient. of 


or 


or 
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correlation between x, and 2. Hence the standard error in the 
second case will always be less than in the first so long as p,; is 
not zero. ' 

This condition is somewhat interesting, leading, as it does, to 
unexpected results. To take an arithmetical example, suppose 
one had in some actual case 

Ti Q2= +0°8, 
Yo +0°5, Tig +0°4, 

one might very naturally imagine that the introduction of the 
third variable with a fairly high correlation-coefficient (0°4)with 
the first variable, would considerably lessen the standard deviation 
of the x,-array, 7.e., increase the accuracy of estimation of 2,; but 
this is not so, for 

0-4 — (0°5 x 0°8) 

~ 4/075 Xx 0°36 

so the third variable would be of no assistance. Again, if 3 = 0, 
one cannot conclude that the third variable is of no use, for p;3 will 
not be zero unless 723 also = 0. 

Little need be said on the carrying out of the arithmetic for 
the case of three-variable correlation. The three standard devia- 
tions 4), o2, «3; must be calculated, and then the three-product sums, 
giving 72, 113, 123. The net regressions can then be reckoned 
directly from the expressions (11) and their analogues, or, if 
preferred, the equations (10) (most simply in their primitive form) 
may be written down and solved for the b’s. The last method is 
very quick if an arithmometer is available. The net correlation 
coefficients p may also be calculated directly, or, if all six regres- 
sions have been already evaluated, may be obtained by using the 
relations | 


P13 = i Q, 


Pi af Bisbus 

PIs v/ bisbai, 

52 Ngee A/ doabse- 

Finally, the residual sums like (13) should be obtained, or 
rather the standard deviations of arrays o b/ Tea Rotation Ra, 
ax/ 1 — Re. 

All the quantities mentioned will not always be pero The 
nature of the problem in hand will point to the most suitable form 
in which to state the results. But in every case the means, 
standard deviations, and (gross) correlation coefficients 1, 713, T25 
should be tabulated in a published work, as they enable readers of 
the paper to evaluate any of the omitted functions for themselves. 

(3) Case of Four Variables—general case :— 

The general method of procedure in correlation of several 
variables will have been evident from the last case. We will only 
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ndicate briefly the results for the case of four variables, which 
will serve to illustrate the very rapid growth in the complexity of 
formule and arithmetic as the number of variables increases. 

If 21, %, %3, a, be associated deviations of the four variables. 
from their respective means, the characteristic equation will be of 


the form ; 
XQ = 122% + bi3%3 + by 4%4 <y° were (14). 


The normal equations for the 0’s are in our previous notation— 


11201 = Dyeo2 + Dy3% 2303 + Dyyreao4) 
11301 = by21%2302 + by303 + dryrs404 P..- (15). 
T14O, = bi2o402 + by373403 + byes 
Hence 
Nee T2(1 ye 34°) a 112(1341'o4 ia 123) a 71423734 72 24) 16) 
Pah \Odami Temi mek i ae) i) 


(1 — 134”) “> 23(1'347'e4 ane 123) x0 24 (T237'34—T24) 


and so on for the others. ‘There are twelve such net-regressions 
altogether, but all of them will not as a rule be required. As 


before, we may call 
P= VW dibo ied es wily) 


the net coefficient of correlation between x, and a. There are 
six such net coefficients, Viz., pre, Pisy Pid) P23) Petr Px On the 
assumption of truly linear regression, the p’s become strictly the 
coefficients of correlation of the sub-groups, p;. being the coefficient 
of correlation for a group of the 2,’s and a,’s associated with fixed 
types of the z,’s and a’s, and so on. 


If we write 
U = X%— (by 222 + bi3s oP bi), 


we have, after some rather lengthy reduction, 


where 
{ My? + 3? + Tyg? — 19°34? — V2g"F 14? — Tyg" oy" } 
R seo, 2(ry37 14"'34. + TM 1424 + 1 %197'23) + (71214729734 + Vis? 1472324 + Via 137 24""34. ( 1 9) 





1 = 19g? — 134? — 1'nq” + 2irog7g47'04 


Hence, o/1 — BR,’ is the standard error made in estimating 2, 
by equation (14) from its associated variables a, #3, and a,. The 
quantity R may be considered as a coefficient of correlation, as in 
the case of three variables. It can only range between the values 
+ I, and can only attain these limiting values if the linear relation 
(14) hold good in each individual case. 

We showed at the end of the last section that the standard 
error made in estimating 2, from the relation 


Xy = DyxAg + D343 
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was always less than the standard error when only x, was taken — 
into account unless 
. pis = 9. 
We may now prove the similar theorem that where three 
variables are used on which to base the estimate, the standard 
error will be again decreased unless 


Ac 0. 


The condition that S(u”) in the present case shall be less than 
S(v’) in the last is in fact 


ne bins tre = nr? — reste = 113" ree 

/ — 2(r Prats, + eT 724 + 1271323) } (1 — 13°) 
A 2 (rea es7s4 + ia ea%ea 1 TT aeaT'a) 

> (712 sr r 1B ae 27h ar 23) (1 — 123° — Tos seme 8 34 ra 2r 237°247'34) « 


This may be finally reduced to 


y ‘ 2 ; 
(r 14 — 113134 — 112% 24 — Ta%237 1 1137 23724 — 1127" 231°34)” P 0, 


pur > 0, 

which proves the theorem. In practically working out a case of 
four-variables correlation, the siz correlation tables (12, 13, 14, 23, 
24, 34) have first to be formed, and the four standard deviations 
and six product sums calculated. In most cases all the four 
regression equations will not be required, but only one or two. If 
this be the case, it will probably be quickest simply to write down 
the equations (15) and solve them straightforwardly for the b’s, 
without using the general solutions like (16). Similarly, it may 
be quicker to evaluate S(u”) in the elementary form. 


S (#,”) +628 (2,”) + bis S(a3”) +byS (a,") i 
(20), 


or, 


— 20128 (41%) —2b13S (423) —2b 48 (aa) 
+ 212613 S) (2243) + 2biedus S (2024) + 2bi3014 S (23%) 


instead of using the general expressions (18) and (19) in terms 
of the 7’s. 

It is important to notice this last step because the general 
formula in the form of (19) may be difficult to arrive at in the 
cases of more variables than four, whereas there is never any 
difficulty in writing down the elementary form above. In the 
general cases of » variables there will be means and standard 
deviations to be reckoned ; and as many tables to be formed and 
product sums calculated as there are numbers of combinations 
of x things two together, or 

n(n—1) 
ae 
Thus the amount of labour involved grows very rapidly with 
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the number of variables taken into account, as is illustrated by 
the following table :— 





Number of Variables. Number of Correlation Coefficients. 





28 | 


CONT OUD ND 
— 
° 





Thus if we wished to discuss the causality of pauperism on the 
basis of as many as eight variables, the work involved would be 
something like twenty-eight times as much as that necessary for the 
example taken on pp. 824—831. The labour would, in fact, be 
almost impossible for a single individual. Hence the remark in 
the introduction (p. 817), that ‘“‘ the labour involved in arriving at 
‘‘ the linear characteristic for four or five variables, will be quite 
“sufficient to content the most enthusiastic statistician,” with- 
out attempting to obtain any more complex form of regressional 
relation. 

When the coefficients of correlation and standard deviations 
have been obtained, the general equations may be written down in 
the form (15) and solved for the b’s. There is no further difficulty 
in the general case save that arising from the length of arithmetic. 

We may note that although the sum of squares of residuals, 
S(v*) or the standard deviation of the array will in general get less 
and less the more variables we introduce, the decrease may be very 
slight, although the (gross) correlation coefficients ry.7 3, &¢., are 
all large. The condition for the decrease is, as we have pointed 
out and exemplified (pp. 834 and 837), that the net correlations 
should not be zero. But the net correlations may well be zero (or 
very small) even though the 7’s are large. 

Professor Pearson points out to me that as a limiting case the 
standard deviation of the array may vanish. In the case of two 
variables for instance =, will vanish if (vide (13)) 


The +3 +123 = 1+2r 121 131"23 
If the left hand side is greater than the right >, becomes 
imaginary, so the condition is a limiting one. Evidently however 


it is a desirable condition to approximate to if the regression 
equation is to be used for estimating.”® 


16 The property is actually made use of in a Paper by Professor Pearson and 
Miss Lee, now printing for the Phil. Trans., for estimating the barometric height 
at one station from a knowledge of its value at two others. The estimate may be 
made extremely accurate by a proper choice of stations. 
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II. On Normal Correlation. 


(1.) Case of Two Variables. 

In the whole of the preceding work we have made no postulates 
as to the form of the distribution of frequency. The whole 
problem lay in obtaining the characteristic relation and its 
interpretation. 

But the much more general problem of obtaining an expression 
completely describing the frequency-distribution is one that may 
sometimes become of yeaah It has only been solved for the 
case corresponding to the “‘normal curve ”’ in the distribution of a 
single variable. 

Suppose the distribution of one variable X, round its mean to 


be given by the normal curve ‘ 
v~ 


yaye 2er om oy fe: (1) 


Where o, is the standard deviation of the variable, and 1 a 
deviation from the mean. Similarly, suppose the distribution of a 
second variable x, to be given by 

ee 


y'=yo e202 eee ace rere (2) 


Then, if X, and X, be uncorrelated, the chance of a pair of observed 
deviations lying between x, — 76a), x + 36a, and a — F6a, &_ + FOa, 
must be proportional to 


6 WO felt ae 
oe +2) = sis (3) 
This is what we may term a special case of normal correlation 
surface, the correlation being nil. If 2, and 2 be taken as coordi- 
nates in the horizontal plane, the contour lines of the surface are 
the similar and similarly situated ellipses 


2," 
rae aes a “; =const. 


Any section of the surface taken by a vertical plane parallel to 
the x, axis (2.e., the distribution of any a-array) is of the form 
247 
garme 20; 

and is consequently a normal curve of standard deviation o,, the 
mean lying on the 2 axis. Similar statements hold of course for 
sections parallel to the x, axis. The elliptic contour lines le in 
fact as in fig. 4. 


17 The first discussion of the normal theory of frequency for more than one 
variable was given by Bravais (“ Mémoires présentés par Divers Savants,” ix, 
1846). 


840 





Fig. 4. 


But the two variables X, X, will not, in general, be indepen- 
dent, and we cannot take the chance of getting a given pair of 





Fiz. 5. 
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deviations to be the product of the chances of getting either 
separately. To illustrate what may happen in this case, suppose 
that having got the normal surface for 2, and 2, we now take a 
new pair of rectangular axes Of, Of, making an angle 6 with the 
first pair, and suppose deviations to be now measured from these 
axes (fig. 5). Then our new variables ¢, and & are connected with 
the old by the relations 
\ & =a, cos 6 + a, sin 0 
&.= x, cos 0 — 2, sin 0 
and hence &, and & are not independent, both being functions of 
a, and a. Using the converse transformation equations, 
2, = &, cos 0 — & sin sf 
2g = &, sin 0 + & cos 0 
the frequency surface becomes 


(, cos 6 — &, sin 0)? Le Gi sin 6 + & cos oi 
z= Zoe 20,7 20,7 ? 





or, reducing, the surface is of the form 


NCL SEE Seal clas) al hin) sen @ 


v.e., 1t differs from the uncorrelated surface by the introduction of 
the product term &, & into the exponent. 

The values of g, g2 and A can be obtained without the use of the 
calculus from the work in Part I. The distribution of an array 
of type ¢ is given by 
pk agin + IF — 2hté,), 


or transforming the exponeut into a perfect square, 
ht |? 
pane ioe f ses aoe (5) 


This is a normal distribution, the mean of which differs by 
ht/g, from the mean of the whole surface, with a standard devia- 
tion 1/4/2g;. It follows that (1) the deviation of the mean of the 
array, is directly proportional to the type, or the regression is truly 
linear ; (2) the standard deviations of all parallel arrays are equal 
and jade pedaeat of their types. Hence if we write 
B(fr aot N: on 
S(&°)' = Nic,’ 
S(f&) = = N. recy, 
it follows erect from the formule for general correlation that 
nn eee 
paral o7(1 — 7°) 
or 


ie 1 
91 TEAR aTT ris ay (6) 
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and 


r : 
as ee eee ece 7 
PG i) Dees (7) 


By symmetry 
1 
= cag ie 8 
P  9e,? (1—?) (8) 
Hence the equation to the frequency surface may be written in 
the form 


17 2 re hbo 
z= He a rc ga— | —r) * 96.2 G—r) yey (1—r?) } (9) 


where c, and ¢ arethe S.D.’s of £, and &, and r is the coefficient of 
correlation between them. This then is the general form of normal 
correlation between two dependent variables &, and &. The most 
important properties of such a surface we have already mentioned, 
Viz. :-— 

(1.) Not only must the total distributions of the two variables 
£, and & be normal, but the distribution of every array must also 
be normal. 

(2.) The regressions are fou linear, 7.e., the means of parallel 
arrays lie on eee lines. 

(3.) The standard deviations of all parallel arrays are equal. 

(4.) The contour lines are a system of similar and similarly 
situated ellipses, the centres coinciding with the mean of the 
whole surface. 

The accompanying figure (6) shows the form of the contour lines. 
MM' MM’ are the two lines of means or lines of regression, the 
equations to which, in the notation of Part I, are of the form 


emery, yr a. 
G2 GT 

The two lines of regression are conjugates respectively to the 
horizontal and vertical. | 

The axes coinciding with the major and minor axes of the 
ellipses are termed the principal awes of the surface. But with 
reference to the principal axes the coefficient of correlation is zero. 
Hence, if 2 2, be two correlated variables with S8.D.’s o, o, it follows 
that we can always determine two new variables, 


ax, + bare 
CX, — dx, 


that are ‘uncorrelated, by simply referring the surface to its principal 
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(@) AXES OF MEASUREMENT 


C = MEAN ‘OF WHOLE SURFACE 
~ AND IS ALSO THE SUMMIT OF THE SURFACE. 
Spee 2 4 Sraete ae - 
MM, MM, LINES OF MEANS: 


CONTOUR-LINES AND AXES OF 
NORMAL CORRELATION SURFACE 





Fig. 6. 


axes; if in fact the principal axes make an angle 6 with the axes 
of measurement, 

X, = 2, cos 0 + 2 sin 0 

X. = 2 cos 0 — 2, sin O 


are uncorrelated. Professor Hdgeworth * has recently proposed to 
turn these ‘uncorrelated functions” to practical account, for 
convenience in sorting anthropometric measurements. The angle 
6 is given by 

2ro,o, ™ 


tan 26 = ———, A Fiak Wal Coe 


Cire Os, 


'8 Journal of the Royal Statistical Society. Vol. lix, 1896, p. 534. 

19 This may be proved thus: Multiply together the two transformation 
equations above. This gives 
sin 26 
XX. = (#? — 2?) 5) 





+ 2,2, cos 26. 
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where o, o are the S.D.’s of the correlated variables, and 7 their 
correlation coefficient. 

The coefficient of correlation with reference to Feioatte axes 
being zero, and with reference to other axes something, there must 
be some pair of axes for which r is a maximum. 7? is in fact 
greatest, or 7 numerically greatest without regard to sign, for 
those axes that make 45° with the principal axes. 

To complete the numerical data for the normal surface we 
require the value of z, the ordinate of the surface at the mean, or 
the maximum ordinate. This will be found by integrating out 
the volume of the surface and equating to the total frequency N. 
Its value is 


Lav iialia MG3 
205 ,64/ l—?r 
Suppose =, and =, to be the standard deviations of the given 
distribution about the principal axes, If o, o, are known =, and >, 
may be also taken as known, since by the equations just quoted 
above for transforming coordinates, 
xX + a= ay” + ary” 
and therefore, summing, 
=P + 2 = a)’ + a,” eee eee (11) 
Again, from the converse transformation equations, 
oy — op = (2 — &,”) cos 26. 
Squaring, and eliminating @ from (9). 
pA + = = Pep hoe = oy" -- oe rr; 20,°o,"(1 =, Dr"), 
Squaring (11) and subtracting this equation from it, 
223 = oo,7(1 aan Peg ove soe (12). 
(11) and (12) determine =), =, given o,0,. Hence, referring the 
surface to its principal axes, the expression for the frequency may 
be written 


(10). 


4 = 








KS z:') 
Se 
Foyese BGs) ae (13). 
“a iL 
Any elliptic contour line is given by 
PCa Dig bh 
So tise 


Now sum, remembering 
S(X,X.) = 0, 8@\2,) = Nro,o,, 
and we have 
0 = (c,? — o,?) pee ne 10 O cos 26. 
Therefore 
270 |O-. 


tan 26 = ‘ 
a,” = Co 2 
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c being a constant. Let us find the total frequency between two 
adjacent ellipses c, andc + 6c. The area between the two is 

7X, Z2{ (¢ + 6c)?—c*} 

= 27S) S30 ° oC > 


Hence the total frequency contained on the element is 
Ne. 8.672” 


Hence the total frequency contained inside the ellipse c is 
. ape —i¢2 
N| gta de=N | — coud 
~0 0 
or 
N Gee. e— 3c"), 

Hence the probability that an observation Jie outside the ellipse c 
is 

e— ke", 
a quantity that is given by any of the ordinary tables of the 
exponential function, or the small table below.” This theorem 
is due to Bravais, loc. cit., on p. 839, note 17. 3 

















C. e730. C. eae. 
0:0 1 32 0:0060 
0:2 0°9802 3°4 00031 
0°4 0°9231 36 ; 0°0015 
06 0°8353 3'8 0:00073 
08 0°7262 40 0:00034 
1:0 0°6065 4°2 0:00015 
1°2 0°4868 4:4, 0°000062 
1°4 0°3753 46 0:000028 
1°6 0:2780 48 0°000011 
1'8 0°1979 50 — 0°0000037 
2°0 0°13853 52 0°0000013 
2°2 0°0889 5°4 0°00000047 
2°  G-0561 5°6 000000018 
2°6 0°0340 5°8 0°000000050 
2°8 0:0198 60 0:000000015 


3°0 00111 





The ellipse c=1, whose axes are =, and >, may be called the 
“‘ standard ellipse.” It very nearly coincides with contour line 6 
of the plate, since 


Po fen ABO as 
The ellipse for which 
ete == (5 
ae ele tale oa, 


66 


may be called (by analogy from the term 
“« probable ellipse,” 


probable error”) the 
or better the quartile ellipse. It is ellipse 5 


20 Extended from a set of tables issued by Professor Karl Pearson in 1893 for 
his Gresham Lectures on Chance. ) 
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of the figure. In the diagram of figure (6) in fact 10 per cent. 
of the whole frequency lies outside Slitnce 1, 20 per cent. outside 
ellipse 2, and so on. 

Oa about 1 per cent. of the whole Pee lies outside the 
ellipse c=3, for which 


1a 


—2°—0-0111. 


Consequently this ellipse a roughly se eee cover the whole 
range of small series of observations. 


Various Values of the Correlation Coefficient. 


All through the present section we have used the value of r 
obtained by the method of least squares in Sec. I, viz. :— 
| S(ay) 
pa Now,” ae ae wen, Brod 
but it is evident that if the correlation surface. be strictly normal 
r may be evaluated in many other ways; ¢.g., the 8.D. of an array, 
o’;, may be calculated and compared with the 8.D. o, of the totality 
of ‘such arrays, when we have 
i oy) =o —71), 
or, 7 
pred ales gem ae (B), 


Or, again, the mean of an array of type a may be found, whence, if 
the deviation of its mean be y, 


yor 
Sy 
r= Ux ae ed ee aes § 08) 
02 Xv 


The question may consequently be put, what is the best value to 
give 7, 2.e., what value of + will make the probability of an observed 
set of deviations a maximum? The value (A) of r was given by 
Bravais™ in 1846 ; it has recently been shown to be the best value 
by Professor Pearson.” Thus, let (2, y:), (2 y2), &¢c., be a series of 
observed deviations. The chance of one pair occurring varies as 


+o _ 2ayyr 
ay I AINSI sq lt : Fe a. } 
l—r ee 


or the chance of the whole sree occurring varies as the product 
of all such quantities, that is 


‘ LJ {8 <8) _ 28(ey) 0} 


. qa eet = a,” Og... Gi 


_ * “Mémoires présentés par divers Savants,” Ile Série, ix, 1846. 
“22-<¢ Phil. Trans.” (A), vol. clxxxvii, p. 253, 1896. 
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Remembering 
bein a = S(2*)/n, a” = S(y’)/n, 
and writing 
S(zy) _ 
N0\02 72 
this quantity becomes 
ie 
oe Ean er 
qd ate yn 


The differential of the logarithm of this with regard to r is 
1A, tee Be} 


ar) ee 
and equating it to zero gives at once 
r= 


as the best value of r, that is Bravais’s value is the best. 


Probable Errors. 
Professor Pearson next proceeds, in the paper cited, to evaluate 
the probable error of 7, and arrives at the result 
probable error of 7 = ‘674489... pee 
vn(l + 7°) 
This value, he has recently concluded, is slightly in error, being 
only the probable error of an array of r’s corresponding to given 
values of, o, «2. The corrected value is” 


probable error of r = °674489.. 





l-r 
Sat 

The difference from the first value given is always small, and 
vanishes altogether for ry =0 and r=1. In Table I at the end 
will be found the values of (1 —’) for all values of r increasing 
by hundredths, and in Table II is given a table of the actual 
probable errors for values of r rising by tenths, and values of n 25, 
50, 75, 100, 200, &e., to 1,000 From the table can be seen by inspec- 
tion the approximate probable error of any correlation coefficient 
where the number of observations does not exceed 1,000. 

~In the case of normal variation the probable error of the 
mean is 





i oO 
674489. . ei 


and the probable error of the standard deviation 


r Oo 
674489... vp 


These are all the probable errors concerned. 








23 «Qn the probable errors of Frequency Constants,” &c., by Prof. Karl 
Pearson, F.R.S., and L. N. G. Filon, B.A., Abstract in Proceedings, Royal Society. 
Read 18th October, 1897. An important paper by Mr. W. F. Sheppard bearing 
partly on probable errors was also read at the same meeting. 
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(2.) Case of Three Variables. 

We contented ourselves, in the preceding case, with giving a 
deduction of the general expression for the normal frequency 
surface based solely on a transformation of coordinates from the 
case of ‘‘no correlation” (r=0). This proceeding was of course 
a suggestive artifice and not a strict proof; there may not 
always be two directions of independent variation such as were 
practically postulated. The same method may however be em- 
ployed to suggest the “normal surface” for correlation of 1» 
variables ; it will lead simply to the general form 

frequency = const. X e— (general quadratic function of the variables). 
In the case of three variables, for example, the exponent is 
(dropping the minus sign), 
Git” + gote® + gas” — W2hyxers — Zhytx3 — Whga,a. 

The g’s and h’s can be determined as in the last case from the 
work in Part I. | 

Taking special types of a, and 2%, the standard deviations of 
the a-array is Uff 201, and so on for the others. Hence writing 


for brevity . 
2 2 
A= 1 — 74? — 13" — N13" + 2K 2% 28M 13, 








we have 
ib Lar tase |) 
I} “OKo? 
l= 
Paninc | 
= 9," 
dae 2Ac;2 J 


To find the values of the h’s, let #, and ¢; be the types assigned to 
~ g and a. Then the distribution of the 2,-array is of the form 


2 
Bike" fy { «2 — ~ 2 (hgts + hte) \ 
0 @ I 


z= % 
a! _ hots + hzte\? 
j — Zo! € a(«: Nn ) 
The regression is, as before, truly linear, the mean of the 
a,-array differing from the mean of all 2,’s by the quantity 


hots + hete 
ee 
Hence, putting ¢ = 0, we have at once (part I, (2), p. 832) 
fa 5 = Ms OL 
91 1 — 7; 63 


Therefore 
: 2 
hy == 138 Ts Litas o7 
1 — a3" 2Ao i 03 
tees) ares i 


ar 2Ao,03 
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Similarly 
Ti2 — Ts" 
. hg 1323 
2Ac,02 


h, = Y23 — VieN 13 
2Ao203 
Finally, the constant outside the exponential, or the maximum 
ordinate, will be required. Its value is found as before by 
integrating out the whole volume of the surface and equating to 
the total frequency N, which gives 
N 4 
(277) *? 6102034 A 
In the case of two variables the whole frequency-distribution 
could be represented by a family of similar and similarly situated 
ellipses; in the present case we must take a family of similar and 
similarly sitnated ellipsoids. Just as in the former case we could 
refer the ellipses to their principal axes, so in this case we can 
refer the ellipsoids to their principal axes. Since the product- 
terms in the exponent must vanish for these axes, we must have 
123 = T2713) 
Hig == Talos, 
ya == T187'98- 
From the first two of these equations 
Tisf23 = TeV 13723, 
and from the last 
V12 = 113123, 
which can only be satisfied by 


aes ia To 0 OF LL 


But the first is the only admissible solution (as for the second A 
becomes zero), so that there is no correlation round the principal 
axes. Hence three linear functions of 2%, 2, a3, can always be 
formed between, which the correlation is zero. 

If the surface be referred to its principal axes the equation 
to it is 
my N Ea Satine ay 
~ Qr)"3,3,3,° 2 Be tts 
The volume of the ellipsoid 
DADO WO, Oe 


F 


is 
7 4 
elas ig 3 
Therefore the volume between ellipsoids ¢ and ¢+éc is 


Aw . Dy Da 2sC" 6c, 
3k 2 
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Hence the total frequency contained between these two ellipsoids is 


N a/ ee ae 40756 
oT 


Therefore the chance that an observation falls inside the ellip- 


soid cis 
afte 22 
/2| ce *" de 
Jo 
2 : 
— 2 { cont 4 [oni de \ 
7 0 


= ®, say. 

Of the two terms in the bracket, the first can be readily calcu- 
lated from our previous table of the exponential function (p. 840), 
and the second can be obtained from the tables of the probability 
integral given in most text-books.* The small table below gives 
the values of the chance (1 — ®) for a certain range of the values 
of c, «.e, the chance that the observation shall lie outs¢de the 
ellipsoid :—” 











Cc. 1— @. Cc. 1— 9. 
0:2 0:9979 2:2 0°1839 
0°4 0°9838 2°, 0°1238 
0°6 0°9484 2°6 0:0799 
0:8 0°8873 2°8 0:0493 
1:0 0°8012 3°0 0:0293 
1:2 0°6962 3:2 00167 
1°4 0°5807 3°4 0:0091 
16 0°4645 3'6 0:0046 
1'8 0°3561 3'8 0:0024 
2:0 0°2614 4:0 0:0011 





Since the regression is truly linear, all the expressions for net 
regressions and net coefficients of correlation (given in Part I) are 
immediately and definitely interpretable without any limitations 
such as are necessary in the general case. In the present case of 
three variables, for example, the coefficient of correlation between 
a, and a, in any group for which x; is constant is 


Tie — T3723 


Jd — M3)*"(1 — 793") 


2 The majority of such tables appear to be derived from Kramp’s “ Analyse 
«‘ des Réfractions,’”’ Strasburg, 1798. There are convenient tables in Galloway’s 
« Probability?’ (Edinburgh, 1839), and in De Morgan’s “ Encyclopedia Metro- 
< politana,”’ “ Treatise on the Theory of Probabilities” (1837). 

25 J cannot see any error in the values here given, but they differ from some 
tabulated by Czuber, Theorie der Beobachtungsfehler, 1891, p. 404. These 
theorems on the chance of an observation lying within a given ellipse or ellipsoid 
are due to Bravais, loc. cit. 








‘ 
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as given on p. 833, and similar expressions hold good for the 
coefficients of correlation in other sub-groups. : 

It is hardly necessary to proceed to deal in detail with the 
cases of four or more variables, as the preceding examples of 
two and three variables are sufficient to show the general character 
of normal correlation. Consideration of the exponent as in 
the previous cases shows that the properties must always hold 
that (1) the standard deviations of all z,-arrays are equal, (2) the 
regression is strictly linear, (3) the frequency is constant over a 
quadratic surface, (4) the net coefficients between all sub-groups 
of %, Zp, corresponding to given types of the remaining variables, 
are equal. 

In the majority of cases of economic interest the correlation is 
not normal, e.g., in cases involving variations of pauperis, prices, 
rateable values, or quantities varying with age such as marriage- 
rates. In most economic examples in fact the amount of the 
variation is a considerable fraction of the mean, and it is a 
necessary condition for the occurrence of normal variation that 
deviations should only be small compared with the mean; other- 
wise in fact an absolute physical limit might be close to the mean 
on one side, a limit for which normal variation cannot allow. But 
in some instances of great importance, e.g., anthropometry, the 
normal law holds very approximately, and in any case is so 
frequently useful for obtaining approximations and theoretical 
results (in probable errors and so forth), that the statistician 
should be familiar with it. 

For the exposition of the normal theory in the general case, 
vide Edgeworth, ‘‘ Correlated Averages,” ‘‘ Phil. Mag.,” 1892, 
vol. xxxiv, p. 190, or Pearson, “ Regression, Heredity, dc., 
“ Phil. Trans.” (A), 1896, vol. clxxxvu, p. 253. 
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APPENDIX. 


Taste I.—Giving the Values of 1—7? and V1 —?7 and their first 
Differences, for all Values of r between 0 and 1, proceeding by 
Hundredths. 




















dee 1— r?, A}. Aa = r. A. 
0-01 0°9999 3 0°99995 15 
0°02 0°'9996 5 099980 25 
0°03 09991 fi 0°99955 35 
0:04: *0°'9984, 9 0:99920 45 
0°05 0'9975 11 0°99875 55 
0:06 0°9464 13 0°99820 65 
0:07 0°9951 15 0°99755 75 

» 0:08 0°9936 17 099679 85 
0°09 0°9919 19 0'99594 95 
0°10 0°9900 21 099499 106 
0-11 0:9879 23 0°99393 116 
0°12 0°9856 25 0:99277 126 
0°13 0°9831 27 099151 136 | 
0°14 0°9804 29 0°99915 146 
0:15 0°9775 31 0°98869 157 
0°16 0°9744 33 0°98712 167 
0°17 09711 35 0:98544 177 
0°18 0°9676 37 0'98367 188 
0°19 0°9639 39 O:981 75) vy 199 
0°20 0:9600 | 41 0°97980 209 
0°21 0°9559 43 0:97770 220 
0°22 0°9516 45 0°97550 231 
0 23 0°9471 A'7 , 0:97319 242 
0°24 0:94:24 49 0°97077 253 
0°25 0:9875 51 0°96825 264 
0°26 0:93824 53 0'96561 275 
0°27 0'9271 55 0°96286 286 
028 0°9216 57 0:96000 297 
0°29 0°9159 59 0°957038 309 
0°30 0°9100 61 0°95394 320 
0°31 0°9039 63 0°95074 332 
0°32 0°8976 65 0'94742 344 
0°33 0°8911 67 0°94398 356 
0°34 0'8844 69 094043 368 
0°35 0°8775 71 0°93675 380 
0°36 0'°8704 73 0°93295 392 
0°37 0°8631 75 0°029038 405 
0°38 0°8556 Ta 0 92498 417 
0°39 0°8479 79 0:92081 430 
0°40 0°8400 81 091651 443 
041 08319 83 0°91209 456 
0°42 0°8236 85 0°90752 470 
0°43 0°8151 87 0'90283 | 483 


0°44: 0°8064. 89 0°89800 497 
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TasBLe [.—Giving the Values of 1 — r? and /1 — r°—Contd. 
r. 1-7. Ay NL, AY. 

0°45 O-7975 « 91 0°89303 511 
0 46 0°7884, 93 0°88792 525 
0°47 0°7791 95 0°88267 540 
0°48 0°7696 oF 0°87727 555 
0°49 0°7599 99 0°87172 570 
0°50 0°7500 101 0°86603 585 
0°51 0°7399 103 0°86017 601 
0°52 0°7296 105 0°85417 617 
0°53 0°7191 107 0°84800 633 
0°54: 0°7084 109 © 0°84167 650 
0°55 0°6975 pe 0°83516 667 
0°56 0°6864: 113 0°82849 685 
0°57 06751 115 0'82164 703 
0°58 0°6636 117 0°814.62 721 
0°59 0°6519 19 0°80740 740 
0°60 06400 121 0°80000 760 
0°61 0°6279 123 0°79240 780 
0°62 0°6156 125 0°78460 801 
0°63 0°6031 127 0°77660 822 
0°64. 0°5904 129 0°76837 844 
0°65 05775 131 0°75993 867 
0°66 0°5644: 133 0°75127 890 
0°67 — 0°5511 135 0:74236 915 
0°68 0°5376 137 0°73321 940 
0°69 0°5239 139 0°72381 967 
0°70 0°5100 141 0°71414 994 
0°71 0°4959 143 0-70420 1023 
0°72 0°4816 145 0°69397 1053 
0°73 0°4671 147 0°68345 1084 
0°74 0°45 24 149 0°67261 1117 
0°75 0°4375 151 0°66144 1151 
0°76 0°4.224 153 0°64992 1188 
0-77 0°4071 155 0°63804 1226 
0°78 0°3916 157 0°62578 1267 
0-79 0°3759 159 061311 1311 
0°80 0°3600 161 0°60000 1357 
0°81 0°3439 163 0°58643 1407 
0°82 0°3276 165 0°57 236 1460 
0°83 0°3111 167 0°55776 1518 
0°84 O°2944 — 169 054259 1580 
0°85 0°2775 171 0°52678 1649 
0°86 0°2604 173 0°51029 1724 
0°87 0°2431 175 0°49305 1808 
0°88 0°2256 iwi 0°47497 1901 
0:89 0°2079 179 0°45596 2007 
0°90 0°1900 181 0°43589 2128 
0°91 1719 183 0°41461 2269 
0°92 0°1536 185 0°39192 24.36 
0°93 071351 187 0°36756 2639 
0°94: 0°1164 189 0°34117 2892 
0°95 0°0975 191 0°31225 3225 
0°96 0°0784 193 0°28000 3690 
0°97 00591 195 0°24310 4411 
0°98 0°0396 1O7> 0°19900 5793 
0°99 0°0199 199 0°14107 14107 
1:00 0:0000 —_ 0°00000 — 
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TABLE II.—Gwving the Probable Errors of the Correlation Coefficient r for various 





Numbers of Observations. 





Number 





of Ob- 
servations.| Q:0, 01. 0°2. 0°3. 0-4. 0°5. 0'6. 0°7. 0'8. 0°9. 10. 
25....| 0°1849 | 0°1835 | 0°1295| 0°1228| 0°1133] 0°1012 | 0°0863| 0°0688! 0:0486 |0°0256] o 
50....| 0°0954 | 0°0944 | 0°0916 | 0:0868 | 0:0801 | 0°0715 | 0°:0610! 0°0486 | 0°03438 |0°0181 | o 
75....| 0°0779 | 0°0771 | 0°0748 | 0:0709 | 0°0654:| 0°0584 | 0°0498 | 0°0397 | 0°0280 |0'0148} o 
100....| 0°0674| 0°0668 | 0°0648 | 0°0614 | 0°0567 | 0°0506 | 0°0432| 0°0344! 0°0243 |0°0128| o- 
200....| 0°0478 | 0:0473 | 0:0459 | 0°0435 | 0°0402 | 0°0359 | 0:0306 | 0:0244| 0°0172 |0°0091 | o 
300....| 0°0889 | 0°0386 | 0°0374! 0°0354| 0°0827 | 0°0292 | 0°0249)} 0:0199| 0°0140 |0:0074} o 
400....| 0°0337 | 0°0334 | 0°03824| 0°0307 | 0°0283 | 0°0253} 0°0216| 0°0172 | 0°0121 |0°0064} o 
500....| 0°0802 | 0:0299 | 0°0290! 0°0274| 0°0253 | 0°0226| 0°0193) 0°0154} 0°0109 |0°0057 | o 
600....| 0°0275 | 0:0273 | 0'0264| 0°0251 | 0°0231 | 0°0207| 0°0176}| 0°0140 | 0°0099 |0°0052 | o 
700....| 0°0255 | 0'0252| 0:0245| 0:0282 | 0:0214)} 0°0191 | 0°0163| 0°0130)| 0°0092 |0°0048 | o 
800....| 0°0238 | 0°0236 | 0°0229| 0°0217 | 0°:0200 | 0°0179| 0°0153 0°0122) 0:0086 |0°0045} o 
900....| 0°0225 | 0°0223 | 0:0216| 0'0205 | 0:0189 | 0°0169 | 0°0144:| 0°0115 | 0°0081 |0°:0043} o 
1,000....| 0°0218 | 0°0211 | 0°0205 | 0°:0194} 0°0179 | 0°0160 | 0°0137 | 0:0109| 0:0077 |0°0041] o © 


Correlation Coefficient 7. 
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I.—Relations between the Accuracy of an Average and that of its 
Constituent Parts. By A. L. Bownny, M.A. 


THE results which follow were obtained in connection with the 
Newmarch Lectures, 1897 :— 

In the physical sciences it is not found possible to make exact 
measurements ; bodies can be weighed correctly to one-hundredth 
of a milligram, measured to one-hundredth of a millimetre, but a 
limit of accuracy is soon reached in all cases. In some measure- 
ments, e.g., of the density of the earth or of the parallax of a star, 
the limit is reached before the third figure. In such cases it is 
well understood that the number given is not exact, but only 
correct to a certain figure. Statistical measurements of economic 
quantities resemble physical measurements; in some cases, as in 
the population census, the first four or five figures of the total are 
reliable; in others, as the index-number of the fall of prices, 
authorities do not agree in the second figure. It isnot the practice 
in current statistical publications, nor indeed in the calculations of 
experts, to state the accuracy of the totals or averages reached ; in 
“blue books” totals are laboriously given to the uttermost pound, 
without regard to the precision of the measuring instrument. 

It is true that in general it is not easy to take a statistical 
total and say definitely, ‘this is correct to the fourth figure ;” 
but examination of the circumstances of an estimate will often 
enable us to verify that no change in method of estimate can 
affect certain figures (say the 100,000’s in a census), while trifling 
accidents or omissions would affect the units’ or tens’ digits. Put 
in a slightly different way, an inferior or superior limit can often 
be assigned to the errors possible in a given total, so that we 
might say, for instance, the average height of Englishmen is 
68 inches, with a possible error of + 1 inch. 

In some cases we can by help of the laws of probability proceed 
further and make some such statement as the following: the aver- 
age wage of a certain group is 24s. 6d., with a possible error of + 
6d., but with a “probable error” of 1d.; that is, that under the 
conditions of the investigation it is an even chance that an error 
of at least 1d. is made in the average. 

When dealing with averages or with comparisons of estimates, 
it is clear to the statistical mind that the effects on an average of 
errorsin separate items will be unequal and in some way propor- 
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tional to the quantities to which the errors correspond. Experience 
and theory show that a weighted average is less affected by 
errors in weights than by errors in the quantities to which they 
are applied. It is also clear @ priori that, in comparison of 
two estimates compiled under similar conditions, the errors of 
omission or bias common to both estimates tend to neutralise each 
other. Again, theory and experience show that in an average 
taken over a great number of separate items errors tend to 
disappear. These facts have long been common property ; but the 
exact connection between errors in items and errors in average, and 
the extent to which a comparison is likely to be more accurate 
than its separate terms, have hardly, except in connection with the 
theory of index numbers, received the attention they deserve. 
The following analysis is an attempt to follow the effect of initial 
errors of all sorts throughout the calculations of averages and 
ratios; so as to first give general results which make no assump- 
tion as to the magnitude of the errors (except perhaps that they 
are less than 100 per cent.), and show the ultimate effect each 
error can have on the result; secondly, to separate the effects of 
certain classes of errors and give approximate results, when certain 
assumptions are made as to their relative size; and, thirdly, to 
show by the theory of errors that, under certain conditions, the 
error of the result bears definite relations to initial errors, and to 
estimate the probable error of the result in berms of the magni- 
tude of these errors. 

The formule obtained afford a means of comparing the accuracy 
of different classes of estimates; and the investigation shows that 
certain operations, e.g. averaging and comparing, tend markedly to 
accuracy, and that errors of different classes have very different 
effects on the result. From the analysis some rules can be 
deduced by which the accuracy of an investigation can be in- 
creased ; but these rules and the formule themselves can only be 
safely applied when the details of the work have been followed. 

Derinition. If w be the measurement of a quantity whose 


‘ uw —— Ww 
true value is u’, then may be called the error of measure- 





/ 
ment of ~; so that if e be error, e= ~—_“ or u' = u (1 + e). 





A. SIMPLE INSTANCES. 
I. Error due to omission of part of data. 
In many measurements, such as those of wages, want of 
employment, é&c., part of the data necessary to make a complete 
estimate are inaccessible. 
Suppose that it is found that w persons earn on an average 
m shillings each, while rw persons earning on an average 
m (1+ p) shillings are erroneously omitted, 
wm + wrm(1 + p) 








—m 
, Pig w—+wr 
then error in average due to omission = oo 
r : : ; 
ai * = rp, if r? is small compared withr . . (a) 
a 


A superior limit can often be assigned to r and p. 
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Il. Error due to inaccuracy in part of the data. 

In the previous case it may often be possible to make a good 
estimate of the omitted data. 

Let w, m be measured correctly; and let rw, m(1 +p) be 
estimates of quantities whose true values are rw(1 +e), 
m(1+pl+e). 

Hrror in average 

wm +wr(l+e)m1l+pl+e)  wm+rwm(1 +p) 
ao wtuwr(il+e) | w+t+rw 
wm + rwm(1 + p) 








w+ rw 
=prie(l+r)+'e+ecItr)} (l+r(1+p)} {ltr +e}! 
= pr te (l—r—rp) +e(1—2r—rp)}, if &, ee and 7° are small 
compared with re, re 
= pr(e +e), if re, r’e are small compared with re,re . . (f) 
The nature of the investigation will often determine in what 
order terms become negligible. 
IL. Error in Arithmetic Average. 


If my, m2\... mn are estimates of quantities whose true values 
are m,(1+e,),m:(1+e), ..., error in their arithmetic average = 
=m(1+e) sm 

n He Bi 


e . ; 
Sa ao ae where = denotes summation from 1 to n. 
ati (y) 


IV. Hrror in Weighted Average. 

Let w,, w,... be weights applied to m, m2.... 
Let w,(1+e), w.(1te)... be true weights. 
=m(1+ e)w(1 + e) a) 

Zw(1+e) ee 7x) oe 
=mw Sw. (2mwe + Zmwe) — Umw. Zwe 
zw Zmw. (Zw + Zwe) 
=mwe T{wsywi(ms— mz) (es—ex) } 
=mw zw. =mw 
where the second summation is extended over the jn(n—1) 
pairs s, ¢. i, a ey ont ia ne We (6) 

It may be noticed that as the m’s, that is the quantities to 
which the weights are applied, or the e’s, that is the errors in the 
estimates of the wetghts, approach equality, the part of the 
resulting error due. to weight diminishes in comparison with that 
due to quantity. Hence error: due to miscalculation of weights 
appears to be of less importance than that due to miscalculation of 
quantities. 

The following table affords a good illustration of the small 
effect produced by different systems of weighting. 

The first three columns are from the General Report on the. 
Wages of the Manual Labour Olasses | C—6889, 1893], p. 470. In 
the fourth column is found the average wage when the trades are 
weighted from the population census, zero weights being applied 
when the trade was not easily distinguishable ; in the fifth column 





Error in weighted average = ( 
, if ee is neglected = 


, if products €,e,, &e., are neglected, 
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the average when a purely arbitrary system of weights is applied ; 
in the sixth column the arithmetic average of Col. 2. 


Example of the Smallness of Change introduced by difference in systems 
of Weighting. 





Numbers 





Number Employed in | Arbitrary 
ages included Tr ade. System | Equal 
Trade. Wages ; when known. : th 
(Men). m From Population of Weights. 
Returns. Numbers, | Weights. 
I = 1,000. 
Sires 
Cotton manufacture ............... 25 3 | 82,189 142 144, I 
Woollen Seah rere 23 2 | 12,248 54 72 I 
Worsted andstuffmanufacture| 23 4 7,005 38 219 I 
Linen manufacture ............. 19/09 6,807 22 96 I 
Jute Pa eae a res eR Lo Waa 2,799 9 23 I 
AL ensp, icc. fei, tee oats 28 WO 1,232 3 78 I 
Silk “2 Pe ae ee 22°38 2,248 10 189 I 
Carpet FERRE scien emer 2009 1,292 ° 213 I 
Hosiery Pe ES pee a4 55 1,070 8 287 1 
Lace a ral Mipehavens ser tee 2 Ras | 593 8 51 I 
Simall wares) Lusieitccicacsent 20 2 2,734 ° 225 I 
Flock and shoddy manufacture} 21 2 330 2 200 I 
Coal, iron ore, and mete Barta (067.429 PEA 141 ; 
LACIE ATES AER dep Gera ory lay st 
Metalliferous mines ................ 16 6 5,046 fo) 190 I 
Shale mines and paraffin oil Bete! 1)"3021 i 207 : 
IV OTIS etenatinice te onc sentocnueabetass 
Slate mines and quarries ........ AEREE | 6,933 232 I 
Granite quarries and works....) 21 11 2,315 } 12 / 206 I 
StONe QUATTICS  ..2.......ecseerovoeenes 23 10 3,956 34 1 
China clay, &c., works ............ 1B:950 499 fe) 39 I 
PPLE ACh yee eer auet aaa 29 4.) 62,682 58 224, I 
Roads, pavements, and sewers} 20 9 | 24,276 fe) 29 I 
Cas wOPrk ass, \uetskstestcepcuueiies 24. 2 | 27,965 ° 40 I 
Waterworkaini.4,..ccor ete: 24 9 5,187 Oo 151 I 
Pig iron (blast furnaces) ........ 2A 8G 6,234 ) 128 I 
General engineering, iron, 
and brass founding, and 25 9 | 41,658 200 173 I 
machinery trades ............ 
Shipbuilding, iron and steel...) 29 3 | 10,661 80 228 I 
Dinplate Works *..s.0:-cssreecooseseens ees 1,514 ° 178 I 
Roe wT S Gee oaiiecs eavyph congo osaac tas 2A 3 2,088 ° 174 I 
Brass works and metal wares..| 29 7 1,838 fo) 222 I 
Shipbuilding, wood ........00 28 ha 454 fe) a2 I 
Cooperage WOTKS .ecesseeeeeees 30 ae 327 fe) 165 I 
Coach and carriage building ..| 26 6 1,664. fe) 28 I 
Boot and shoemaking ............ 2A es 2,902 fo) 142 I 
BYOWOTIOS Si idaycovecieise cas vaceedbieons SA 8,366 Oo 46 I 
Distilleries eidir.cosces eevee Na oeneect ZO lea | MS TOD ° 129 I 
Brick and tile, &c., making....| 22 10 3,188 ° 55 I 
Chemical manure works .........). 23. — 1,054 ° 210 I 
Railway carriage and ret ae 2,239 A 233 : 
PUTIN oe: he cdasrexesevses ies 9 
S.40kd; eae Sy Rhee oe 
Averages * ........sssee0e 24 66 a4 ee 24 54|24, 4 


* From the four systems of weighting. 
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V. LHffect of Bias, simplest case. 
Notation as in III. 
Let n’ errors be due to bias, conscious or unconscious, on the 
part of the investigator, and let them be all in the same sense, 
that is, all positive or all negative; and let ~'" be without bias, 
equally likely to be positive or negative. Let n' + "= w. 
Suppose that each biassed error = y, each unbiassed = e. 
=me _ n'y + ke 
Pivrk, sat 


Error = , if the m’s are nearly equal, ...  (e) 


where the most probable value of k& is zero, and the chance that 
"Onn ure 
k=any numbersis__-2_—«. 
pug 

Hence it appears that unbiassed errors can be neglected in 
comparison with biassed. In a practical calculation, estimated 
corrections should be applied for biassed errors; resulting errors 
are then unbiassed. 

B. ERRORS IN COMPARISON OF TWO ESTIMATES. 

I. General case. 

Let m, m’ be estimates, at different times or places, of two 
similar quantities made under similar conditions by similar 
methods, so that there is a tendency for errors in similar items to 
be alike in sense and magnitude. 

Let m(1 + e), m'(1 +’) be true values of m and m’. 

Hrror of ratio = 





mu CEE 6) ee. 
m(l+e) m _ ¢'—e ; ; 
pee eee = (e —e) (l—e+é) = e’—e, 
- == 9 
m 
approximately 


= difference between errors of single estimates, and is less than 
the greater of them when é’, e are of same sign. 
Il. Effect on comparison of omission of part of data. 
Notation as in A I for one estimate; while w', m’, 7’, p’ are 
corresponding quantities for comparative estimate. 
Error of ratio . 
pee SEV) OG Sis eS yp Bh LC i REE, 
w'(1 +7’) w(l+r) m m 
_1e O42) —20(L +1!) 915) 9p, approx 
eer ty 0) akmome 
Let p= p(1+8),r=r(1+ 7), where E and y may be expected 
to be small, since they depend on the change in the proportion of 
the part omitted to that included. ee 
Neglecting all terms containing four of the quantities 7, H, 7, p 





error=rp(7 +E), approx. ... a (7) 
Ill. Error in comparison of weighted averages. 
Let m, m2... 1m be observed quantities with estimated weeghts 
Wi, W2... in one year or place. 
Let my, m’...m'n be observed quantities with estimated 


weights wy’, Wz... im another year or place. 
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Let m(l+e)..:, w(l+e)..., m(1+e’)..., 7A +e') 


be true values of these quantities and weights, &. 
Suppose that these quantities are connected with each other by 
the equations m;=m(1+7)...,w/=wi(lt+p.)..., 4’=e(1+d,) 
. 4 & =e (1+4+6,)... Then e, ec, r, p, d and 6 may be considered 
to be of the same order of small quantities; or, if they differ, 
by the errors (e, «), for instance, being small in comparison with 
the rates of change (7, p), our approximation to the second 
order of small quantities will be correct to the order of the greatest 
included products of two, or squares of one of these quantities. 
Thus if 7, p are greater than e, e, when we neglect r’p, e’e in com- 
parison with rp or ec, the result is correct to order of rp, but: may 
include valueless infinitesimal terms of order ee. Notice that 
! ' 
d =°—* and 6 =£—£ 
e € 
large compared with e, «. If however the methods of estimate are 
similar e and e will be of same order. To obtain correctness of 
ratio it is of little use to make second estimate more accurate than 


Jirst. 
: ! =m'w' Smw _. =m'w'. Pw 
Ratio of the weighted averages = SAE 
=m'(1 + e)wilt+e).2w1+e)  =m'w'. Sw 
“Sm(1+ejwilte).2w(1l+e)  Smw. Sw’ 
=m'w. Sw: 
=mw . Sw’ 


_ Sm (1+e .w/(1+e’). Sw(1 +e). Bmw . Sw! — Zm'w!. Sw. Sm(1 +e). w(l+e) . Sw'(1 +e’) 
ie Sm(1+e).wilte). Sw'(1+e’). Sm!w!. Sw 


, So that d and 6 are not small if e’, ¢' are 








Error of ratio = 


Numerator 
= [= {mw(1+r) (1 +p) (e+e+ed-+ed)}. Sma —Xmuw(e+e) . Smw(1+r) (1+p) |. Sw. S20(1 +p) 
+ [ See : Sw(1+p)—Z{ we(1 +p) (1+8) q Sw | mw . Smw(1+r) (1+p) 
4 [s { mwee(1+r) (1+p) (1+) (1+) | Smo —Ximavec - Smw(1+r) (1+p) |. Sw. Sw(1+p) 
+3 {mo(1+r) (1+p) (e+e+ed +ed) | Save . mw. Sw 
—3 {mw(e+e) (1+p) (1+8)}. Smw(1+r) (1+p). Sw(1+p). 
= (neglecting products three at a time of any of the quantities 
T, P» @ €> d, o d 
=muwde . Umw . (Zw)? + V{msmywswilrs— 72) (es — ee) }. (Zw)? 
+ Z{msmpwswe(ps— pe) (@s— er) }. (Zw)? 
+ S{wswi(ms— mez) (€sds— e764) }. Sw. Smw 
+ ={msymywsw; (1s — rt) (es;— et) } : (2w)? 
+ Z{msmpwswe(ps—pt) (es—e)} . (Sw)? 
—Z{wswilps— pt) (es— ex) }. 2mw)’. 





A B 
_ Smwde , S{mnmvswil(rs— i) (es— es) } 
Error = See os (Smw)? 


C D 
— S{myemrwswi(ps— pt) (€s— ex) } iis ={msmwswi(rs— 74) (es— et) } 
(mw)? (2mw)* 





+ 


A 


=" a 
a 
* 
¥ 


; 
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” | 
; =m. 2mw 
F 
eas eran! >> 2V 
Led (= a) fm — Comey] where = denotes 
(=m . =mw)? 
sum of all possible values of msm; and’ ree imeaed with other 
summations... 0 


Notice that if e’, ee a be neglected, error hefore substituting 
for m'w' = difference of errors of the two averages. 

Call these errors A, B, C, D, E, F, in order. 

A depends on products ed. e is original error in quantity, and 
is of first order of errors. 

B depends on products (7;—7rz) (es—ez). 7” measures increase 
of quantity, e of error of quantity. B diminishes whenever two 
quantities increase at equal rates, or are subject to equal errors, 
and is likely to be small when we are dealing with such homo- 
geneous material as changes of wages or prices. Again there are 
twice as many terms in denominator as in numerator, and in 
denominator all terms are positive, while in the numerator they 
are equally likely to be positive or negative. 

C and D are similar to B. C diminishes when error in quan- 
titves are similar, or when weights increase at equal rates, which 
cannot as a rule be postulated, and is consequently likely to be 
greater than B. D depending on differences of increase of 
quantity, is likely to be of same order as B. At the most B, OC, 
and D represent half the average of products of proper fractions. 

Ki depends on the product of differences in quantities, which in 
some cases will be small, and such expressions as es6; — e6;= 
(e's—e's) —(e¢—ez), which in general is of same order as e¢, error in 
weight; but diminishes when error in measurements of weights of 
the same quantity at the two periods tend to be equal in magnitude 
and in same sense. It is therefore in general of same order of 
small quantities as A, but tends to be smaller in that order. 

F is of same order as C, and diminishes when wezghts have 
similar errors or increase at equal rates. It also diminishes when 
weights or quantities approach equality, and may therefore be very 
small. 

A, B and C depend on errors of quantity ; D, E and F on errors 
of weight. Their relative importance depends on the special 
circumstances of each investigation, but in general the total error 
due to weight is less than due to quantity. 

A simple case of III is found if we deal with two quantities 
one of which m, w, is accurate compared with the other m, w as 
in A IT. 

Substituting in (@) we obtain— 





mwed mmww | (r—n1+ p—pdetr—nye] 
mW, + mw (mw, + mw)* 
ww,(m — m,)66 ww, (p — pi)e(mu? — myw,”) (m, —m) 


Cio + wy) (mao + yt) {(w + 1) (one + mano) 
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If the inaccurate quantity m may be expected to be nearly 
equal to the accurate m, as in the case of average wages, and the 
weight w is small compared with wm, let m=m,(1+ ,) and 
w= Rw, where » and B are small. 

Substitute and neglect nR, »’, R*® in comparison with » and 


R, and we obtain Red + R{(r—7,+p—pyet(r—)e} ... (c) 
mw not occurring without R, it does not enter in this ap- 
proximation. 


An example will make the use of this formula clearer. Suppose 
that it is known that 1,000 men in one year are earning on an 
average at the rate of 30s., and in another 1,100 at 32s.; and that 
it is estimated that there are also 100 men earning 24s. in one year 
and 120 earning 25s. in another, while in reality there are 80 men 
earning 25s. in the first, and 120 earning 24s. in the second. 

Here estimated oy aees are 29;55s., 3142s. Estimated ratio 
10638. True averages 2934s., 3144s. True ratio 10534. 

1-0534 — 1-0628 


Error in ratio= ——7-pg3g—__ = _—'0098. Errors in separate 
years are + ‘007 and — ‘0016, whose difference = — ‘0086. 

In this case m=30, m= 24, »= —+, w=1,000, w= 100, 
ag C=en €= -—h N= ts THe Pi= rH) P= d= i—2; 


Error from formula («)= —:0074. 

In this case where all the errors are large and tend in the 
same direction the formula agrees with the fact to one five- 
hundredth part of true ratio. 

If only first term R.ed is taken, we obtain —‘008. The com- 
parative greatness of this term.is due to the fact that the errors 
in quantity are in opposite senses, and consequently d= —2, 
co = +5 

C. PrRoBABLE VALUES OF ERRORS, 

If e), &, ... are m small quantities ranging under a probability 
curve, where it is equally likely that any one of these quantities 
does or does not lie between + Hj, and if ci, cz, cs, .. . are any 
constants, then the sum ¢,e,-++ c¢.+ ... belongs to a curve of error 
whose probable error is ./(¢?+ c?+ +).E,.* 

I. Probable value of error in an arithmetic average. 


: , ; - mame 
From formula (¥), error in arithmetic average is =e where 
; m 


the e’s are errors of the separate m’s. 
If E, is defined as above, the probable error in the arithmetic 


V/ — 


average =—_~—_ + teeAis) Hy. 
If the m’s are nearly equal, and are m in number, this is of 


order vas 2 EK, = — Bh 
Jn 


* For proofs of the theorems used in these pages, and analysis of the nature of 
the e’s for which they are true, see Todhunter’s History of the Theory of Proba- 
bility, art. 993 and 1003, and Literary and Philosophical Magazine, November, 
1892 and 1896, and Report of the British Association (Committee on Variations 
in Value of Monetary Standard), 1887-88, especially 1888, pp. 188—198. 
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IT. Probable value of error in a Weighted Aver age. 
¥rom formula (6), error in weighted average is 
=mwe Ai { wswe(ms— mz) (es— c)} 
mw rw. =Tmnw 





Probable error for PDOs VJ Emiw Pat hg mf oe 
=mw mp 


Let E, bear the same relation to the e’s as H, to the e’s 
Kee bears same relation to e,— «; as H, to e. 


Probable error for 
=f wswe(ms— me) (es— et) } 2, AL Ehwswe(ms — mi)? ] By _ Ie 





=w.=mw =w.=mw / 2 
Hence the probable error > for the weighted average is | 
Vie + ke. 


Tf wy is the greatest, and w,m, the least of the pr oducts wm 


i Meum)? gc wit Ea, 


NW2M2 Wem, /N 
and if the products do not differ greatly from each other, and n is 
‘large, k; is of the same order as saat 


If X is the greatest of the dn(n — y) quantities ww;(ms — m0), 
and w, the least of the w’s, 





he < Si amare a ig HE, Ba E, 
NWYM,. NW, * f2 WNW, Zn) 


If X,? is arithmetic average of the $n(m—1) quantities 
{wswz(ms -24)} 
W ” n 9 Wy We... 
M 43 n " MW, MWy. «ay 
Xi 
WM" 


If the w’s are nan equal, and m? is arithmetic average of t10 


2 


29 
99 


then kz = # 5, *Pproximately. 


KR, 
quantities { (me —me) |= any, ky=m. SA. approximately. 
‘If the m’s ace to a curve of error having a probable 


=m 
error q, then (ms— mz) : ae belongs to a curve of error, having a 


probable error ea : 


‘m is error of mean square, and therefore 
= probable error x 1°483 


nx 1483 21 (Sm 21 
=F x1 4141 = 202/ m OPPTOE = 9) \ = Napprox., where 


» is typical of the ratio of the individnal m’s to their average. 


wi h= a where \ does not differ much from unity. 
Nr 


Hence, if weights are nearly equal, and guantitzes are distributed 
VOL. UX. PART Iv. 3 
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about their mean nearly in accordance with law of error, probable 
value of error of a weighted average is of order | 


Ce te Me BN HR 
A/ae ae ev ifnislarge.... Ae BL Gy. 


III. Probable value of error when observations are biassed, 
nl Mt 
From formula (e) error = rol di oa WN aa PUA 
="m 

Value of 5,"’me does not necessarily conform to any curve of 
error, and must be estimated from conditions of problem. 

Probable value of 3,”"me is 4/2,""'(m?).E,, where E, bears the 
customary relation to unbiassed errors. 

IV. Probable value of error in comparison of Weighted Averages. 

From formula (@) error is A+B+C+D+E+F. Let ky, 
ky, ke, ka, ke, ky, be probable errors in these quantities. 





Then, as before, ky = EG yy where D, is probable 
mw 

error for the ed’s, that is for (e’—e). If the estimates at the two 

places or periods are made on precisely similar lines, these differ- 

ences of errors of quantity, and consequently D, may be very 

small. D, is generally smaller than E,. Proceeding as before, 


ka is of the same order agen : 


Jn 
Typ aed reel areata aE 
(maw)? /2 
(mw)? Ne 


yo a/ LE{msmpwsaor(rs—11) 17] By 
(=mw)? Vf 2 
where E,, EK, are probable errors for the e’s and e’s. 
_ These may be discussed, and superior limits assigned to them 
in the same way as when dealing with k, in ©. II. 


Let r be typical distance of the 7’s from their average, the 
ae 
/2 1S: 


7’s being supposed to conform to a curve of error. Then 


probable error for the quantities r;—7;, and 
spat cach Py 21 oe nr, 
S(1r3— Tog / eG 21 ao ae pin eax. 
/ 3(%s—78) Hg ema Pp 
If the w’s are nearly equal and the m’s nearly equal 
ye a ens pate a em re where p bears the same relation 
2n an 2n 
to the p’s as r to the 7’s. 


igs 2 
= Eee where D, bears the same 


relation to e, 6 a8 D, to e d, and is consequently generally less 
than H,. ; 
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If the w’s are nearly equal and \ has the same meaning as in 
formula (\), 





ae anne 
ies eee 
Aries (2m . =mw)?* MIN AD: 


There are 3n(n—1) terms such as wsw(ps—ps)(msym(2w)—(Smw)). 
If the w’s are equal, 


Ms ME é a 
e se A 6 Hs hil gas 
ke= a/|2{ = (Si =m ) |ean 


\n n 





where »’ is arithmetic average of the 4n(n—1) quantities 


(I TORN aN 
rp ak (En 5 ) 
TEs. fy aL 9 

* uw on 


so that « is apparently a proper fraction, diminishing when the p’s 
(rates of increase of wezghts) or the m’s approach equality. 
Probable error for the comparison of weighted averages 


= / ka? + ke’ + ke’ + ka’ + ke? + kj’, and is of order 


1? rt p? _ Pe j 2D? yee 
te Riel ila | 
a = mt et te Ww) 


r and p become small when rates of change of quantities or 
weights tend to equality; \ is small when the quantities are nearly 
equal; wis small when p or ) is small. 

Notice that no term measuring the dispersion of weights enters: 
in the formula; but that the approximation was made on the 
assumption that the weights were equal, though not subject to 
equal errors or changing at equal rates. 

When quantities are similar in magnitude, as for instance 
wages of adult male labour in one country, m and » are small. 
When we are dealing with a general upward or downward move- 
ment, of prices or wages for instance, r becomes small. It cannot, 
however, in general be predicted that p, which measures rate of 
change of weight, becomes small cornpared with single values of p. 











If 7 is large, +. is a first approximation to the probable error. 





anc 
Naas oeeP ut is in some cases a second approximation, 
% An? 

but this depends on tke nature of the special investigation in hand. 

If n is large, error due to weeght is negligible in comparison 
with error due to quantity. 

If the difference between the m’s is very abnormal, errors 
FE and F are increased. If the rates of increase of quantity or 
weight are much dispersed, errors B and D, or C are increased. If 
the methods followed in the two estimates are exactly similar 
as regards quantity and werght, A and E are diminished. 

Thus the effect of dispersion of material, and of all the various 


ol 2 
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errors in estimate, can be traced separately in result; and if the 
data are carefully examined, the relative values of these errors can 
be estimated. 
' It is, of course, in general impossible to estimate our original 
errors e, e’, «, « on which our result depends; but we can often 
assign a superior limit to them. | 
If we are dealing, for instance, with 100, n, quantities, and 
neither weights, quantities, nor rates of increase are abnormally 
dispersed, and if we are confident that the probable error in our 
estimates of quantity is not greater than ~,, H,, which would 
imply great inaccuracy of measurement, and if our errors in 
the two periods are similar, so,that the probable error of their 
difference is < H,, say = = so that D,= oe then the ratio we 
Je hee em re 
find is probably sommes) within Cia 200: That is, if we estimate » 


the ratio of two groups of wages as 1: 1°243, we may feel con- 
fident that the 4 is correct; and further approximation might 
enable us to establish the last figure 3. Such’a result is of 
course only reliable when all the conditions of the investigation 
are satisfied. 

It is only reasonable to suppose that many improvements are 
‘possible in the method of this investigation, and that in particular 
formula (“) may be put into a form more convenient for use and 
of greater precision. 


Il.—The Cost of Compensation for Mining Accidents in Germany. 
By A. W. Fuvx, M.A. 


THE experience of the trade associations which carry out the 
provisions of the German accident insurance laws is of special 
interest at the present time, when attention is being drawn to the 
question of the probable cost, which the recently enacted provisions 
for compensation for accidents to workmen in certain industries in 
this country will involve. 

So far as the mining industries are concerned, a recent elaborate 
report affords very detailed information in regard to what was done 
during the period from Ist October, 1885, to 31st December, 1894." 
Not quite all one would wish to know is shown in the numerous 
tables of this volume, but it is possible to glean a good deal of 
very desirable information, and the statements and tables which 
follow comprise a selection of what appears most important. 

The numbers affected are stated in the report as 3,623,175 
persons insured, the unit of reckoning being apparently one person 
insured for one year. The average membership was therefore 
nearly 391,700, and in the year 1894 the German Statistical Year 
Book shows that the numbers averaged 426,555. Five years earlier 


1 Statistik der Knappschafts-Berufsgenossenschaft fiir das Deutsche Reich 
Berlin, 1897. 4to., 160 pp. With a map and twelve diagrams, 
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they were more than 50,000 fewer. It is more convenient to follow 
the report in summing up the facts for the whole period, bearing in 
mind that the results will apply to an average year in such matters 
as cost per workman insured. The results are given separately for 
coal-mining (Steinkohlenbergbau), lignite mines, metalliferous 
mines and smelting furnaces, salt mines and works, and other 
mineral mines. These again are classified according to eight 
districts of the empire. The relative preponderance of the first 
of these industries 1s very great, and we shall, for the most part, 
content ourselves with stating the general results for coal mining 
and for the whole group, not taking separately the districts. We 
have the following table showing for the nine and a quarter years 
the number of accidents :— 





Ti the Association In Businesses in which Accidents 



































Nature of Mines. ahah 

Number Insured. Wage Total. Number Insured. Wage Total. 

- 1,000 marks. Ob ice marks. 

Coale ne. 2,378,673 2,138,992 2,372,988 2,135,090 
Lignite: “s28 331,522 2A 24212 298,453 221,845 
Mata csssaser, 758,853 533,090 732,079 518,043 
Salts. ee es. ti 95,423 91,445 91,438 88,330 
OPH OR iiss cannes 58,704 38,432 46,578 21,208 
Total ......... 3,623,175 3,004,171 3,541,536 2,994,607 

Accidents Resulting in Total Those Killed left 
ACCCeNnts bes tnptieets, Gan Tha. whe 
sia Permanent Tem- entitled 
of porary yy Other 
Mines. Death, Complete | Partial | pisable | Com- Widows.| Children. | Depend- 
Dis- Dis- ; ents. 
ablement. | ablement, | Ment. } pensation. 

Coal.........-| 6,020 | 1,112 | 11,380 | 6,638 | 25,150 [3,797 | 10,317 | 808 
Lignite ...| 617 66 486 502 1,971 469 1,122 23 
Metal ........ 870 204 1,741 805 | 3,620 545 | 1,366 95 
Alb caaiielcd. 143 30 271 149 593 110 323 3 
Other ........ a1 15 189 70 345 50 110 6 











Total ....17,721 | 1,427 | 14,367 |8,164.] 31,679 $4,971 | 13,238 | 485 








With these figures may be compared 10,518 deaths resulting 
from accidents in coal mines in the United Kingdom in the tea 
years, 1885 to 1894, with an average number employed 616,000 ; 
and, in metal mines, with an average of 40,000 employees, 581 
cases of fatal accident in the same ten years. The proportion of ~ 
deaths to employees in coal mines is practically identical in this 
country and in Germany, but higher in metal mines. It should 
be observed that the above and following tables refer only to the 
31,679 cases adjudged entitled to compensation out of the 278,37! 
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cases reported. The expenses incurred due to these 31,679 cases 


WOO kaa 





During Lifetime of Injured Person. 


Cost of Illness, 
Assistance 

to Relatives, and 

other Payments, 











Fuueral Expenses 
and 
Actual Payments 
to Widows, &c. 


Capital Value 
of 
Pensions Payable. 


Li 











After Death of Injured Person. 


Capital Value of 


abilities to 


Widows, Orphans, 
and Relatives. 





























Marks. Marks. Marks. Marks, 
Coal mining..| 14,395,332 24,506,756 8,556,067 13293 7,714 
General total.| 17,869,204 30,345,730 10,702,887 17,435,807 





These costs give the following result :— 





Iixpenses per 









































Total Expenses. 
t Person Insured. bear isi 1 Case of Accident. 
Marks. Me pie m2 opi m. pf. 
Coal mining..| 61,795,802 252598 28 29 2,457 10 
General total 76,364,127 21): O07 Py neet 2,410 25 





Putting some of the above results otherwise, there were left, 
per 100 deaths, 64°4 widows, 171°5 children, and 5°6 other depen- 
dents; or, per 10,000 insured workers, 13°7 widows, 36°5 children, 
and 1°2 other dependents. For every 1,000 of the insured, 8°7 ” 
cases of compensation occurred, made up of 2°1 deaths, 0°4 of total 
and 4°0 of partial permanent disablement, and 2°3 of temporary 
disablement. Of the payments made, 63 per cent. were to injured 
persons, 37 per cent. to their connections. 

In regard to the duration of temporary disablement, the 
following table shows the distribution of the cases :— 






























































Coal Mines, General Total. Coal Mines. General Total. 
Duration. Duratiou. 

Cases. | cent, | C8 | Cent, Cases. | cent, | C88°S | Gent 
Not ae 1,908 | 28°71 | 2,422 | 29°67 o-—4 years....J 149 0) 2°24 0) ISL ia es 
gt ee eee es X ; 4—5 ,, 50 | 075 70 | 0°86 

3— 6 months...) 1,193 | 17°97 }1,474 | 18°05 
C—O led ODT 14242 (0,183. 41ers B re oo; 39 | 0°45 38 | 0°47 
9-12 4, wf 696 | 10°49 | 887 | 10°25 | 6—7 ,, 10 | o'15 15 | o°18 
1—2 years ....... 1,298 | 19°56 | 1,564 | 1916 | “—O » 4 | o706 | 5 | o'06 
aera ko aie Bete 344] 5718 | 424] 5:19 | 8—9 ,, dei One Base ora 








Widows to the number of 1,344 and foreigners to the number 
of 67 were compensated in lump sums averaging respectively 


57623 marks and 770°83. marks. The former cases occur on 
remarriage of widows, who are then entitled to three times their 
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annual pension in a lumpsum. Hence this pension works out at: 
192°08 marks per annum. As the rule is that this pension is 
20 per cent. of the earnings of, 30 per cent. of the full annual 
payment to, an injured workman, it follows that the average yearly 
earnings figure at 960°40 marks, and the average yearly allowance 
to injured persons 640'27 marks. The total payments and habili- 
ties in the several vases are the following :— 





Actual Capitalised Estimated 























i Total. Average Duration 
Payments. Liabilities. of Liability. 
: T ae Marks. Marks. ni Marks. Years. 
0 an injured person 613°61 1,266-66 1,880°27 12 
TDG LY LIA Grn cis uxavasas 
PED BWA OW. © cxcssanaccbonsct 601-76 1,819°88 25421°64 18 
AF Ge) i Gs AR ai 467°43 59441 1,061°84 10 
Tae EOLAOLVO, sig ereateoas 619°53 1,196°43 1,815°96 13 


The cost of a fatal accident averages 1°92 times that of a non- 
fatal case. The proportion of the payments in the non-fatal cases 
to the full yearly allowances payable are stated in the table which 
follows. It should be observed that 324 cases are not yet done with, 
so that the cases contributing to this table are 7,840 in number. 


Cases obtaining Not 26 51 101 201 301 | 401 501 601 


the Percentages |exceed- r 
BC a fall re to to to to to to to to Total. 


-Year’s Allowance. 25s 50. 100. 200. | 300. | 400. 500. 600. | 700. 




















Coal mining— 


























Number ........ 3,179) 1,509) 1,133) 416 | 61 |. 25 2 — 2 |6,327 

Per cent......... BO 2512305) 37 011057 NO196 1, O40.) 0 O03 inset 0°31) LOO 
General total— 

Numbers: 3,915] 1,889) 1,884) 528 | 84 | 31 4, 2 3 | 7,840 

Percents 49°94] 24°09] 17°65] 6°73 | 1°07] O*'40] 0°95 | 0°03} O'04] 100 











In both cases the average payment made works out at 40 per 
cent. of the full yearly allowance. 
Considering next the age of the persons injured, the proportion 
is found, naturally, to be heaviest in middle life. 
Under 16. 16—20. 21—30. 31—40. 
Age of 
Injured Workers. 





Number.| Per Cent. }Number.| Per Cent. |Number. | Per Cent. }Number.| Per Cent. 





























‘Coal mining ....| 383 15 3,433] 13°7 | 6,963 7 
General total ....| 488 5 4,071| 12°8 | 8,635) 27° 


N 


ant 6,998 
3--1.8,800) 2 


7°8 
7°8 





41—50. 51—60. Over 60. Unknown. 





Age of 


Tnjured Workers, Number. | Per Cent. | Number. | Per Cent. | Number. | Per Cent.| Number. — 


—__——— 

















Coal mining ....| 4,949 19°7 1,995 4 
General total ....| 6,264 19°8 2,742 3° 


‘9 398 | 16 21 
7 643 | 2°0 36 





The cases appear to become more numerous as the period 
reported on neared its close. 
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“to the wh to Coal Mimes. | 1g85_8¢,] 1887.| 1888.| 1889. 1890.| 1891. 1892.| 1893.| 1894. 
o the whole serOUPL 


Nahe ore 2,487 |2,049 |2,815 |2,467 |2,791 |8,287 |3,391 [3,712 2,651 
cidents ........ 3 3.219 |2,652 |2.983 |3,270 [3,596 |4,043 [4,217 [4,555 [3,144 





























— 











LOlA| NEO MORO Mem apr te POH PTO NT Sai 


Number per - 9° 9°2 
Yo sass ish Mk fe as ae A a eo le Na 


1,000 insured wy 


Fatal cases............ B 981 785| 812) 836| 901 |. 981} 8387] 911] 677 




















The increase of accidents in proportion to numbers of insured 
persons is very noteworthy. Whether the record is more complete 
or more trivial accidents than formerly are included, or greater care- 
lessness results from the right to compensation, or for “what reason 
the increase has occurred does not appear. The proportion of. 
fatal cases is clearly less in the later than in the earlier years, and 
perhaps a reduction of serious accidents has been accompanied by 
an increase of slighter ones, or by the admission of .less serious 
cases to compensation. During the period eighteen accidents 
involving at least 10 deaths have occurred. The total of deaths 
in these eighteen cases was 444, and of injured 98. 

The elaborate tables showing the nature of the accidents and 
the details of the cases of injury by districts and by industries 
we pass over, and proceed to consider the distribution of responsi- 
bility for misfortune. Carelessness of workpeople occupies a much 
larger place than neglect of employers, but the inevitable risks of 
the industries are, except in salt works and lignite mines, the most 
important of the headings of cause assignable. The interest of 
the subject leads us to give a more detailed table under this head. - 


Table showing Numbers of Cases of Accident due to various Causes, and of 
Cost of Compensation, as Percentages of the whole Number and Cost. 





















































Risk Defects, Xc., Fault Fault Cost 
proper to the due to of Fellow of injured pe 
Nature of Mine Industry. Employer. Workmen., Person, per 1,000" 
‘ 5 ‘ Persons 
Cases. | Cost. | Cases. | Cost. | Cases. | Cost. { Cases. | Cost. | Insured. 
z ‘ ¥ 4 Marks. 
COR rrtteoss: 61:7 16773 | 06 | 07 | 46 | 44 | 82°9 | 26:8 | 25,980 
ignite .icc.ccs: 39°'1 14770 | 66 | 63 — 49 | 4:4 | 49°2 | 41°8 | 12,510 
Metal ardens 51:0 | 559 | 14 | 14 | 3:8 | 3°7 | 43°6 | 389 | 10,400 
Palt praccnctes 21:°9--| 26:0 J FOr 3 P'S pgs 1 63°41 50°o" 118,880" 
Other “hues. 48°7 |s4to | 2°0 | i2°3 $ 15 | o'7 | 478 | 43°0 | 12,980 
Totalen 582 |64°3 | 12 | 1°73 | 45 | 4°3 | 85°9 | 29°38 J - — 




















sured persons 13,559 266 


Cost per 1,000 in- Marks. Marks. 
912 6,280 21,074, 


Marks. | Marks. | ee 





- There were fifty-seven cases not assigned to either of the above 
heads. Of the injuries due to the fault or neglect of workpeople, 
10°5 per cent. are assigned to slight faults, the remaining 29°9 per 
cent. to serious faults. 

In relative burden of total cost, coal mining stands highest, 
with a burden, measured by its proportion to wages, of 115 as 
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compared with 100 for the group. Corresponding relative figures 
are, for lignite 68, metalliferous mines 59, for salt works 76, and 
for other minerals 79. 

A further item must be added to the payments included in 
the above totals, namely, the cost of investigation, management, 
prevention of accidents and contribution to reserve funds pre- 
scribed by the law. So far as the latter is concerned, the addition 
of the estimated capital value of habilities which has been made 
above would seem to have been a method of estimating the 
amount which these reserve funds must ultimately provide for. 
The addition of capitalised hability averaged 167 marks to every 
100 marks actually paid out. The heavy contributions towards 
the building up of the reserve occur in the earlier years of the 
existence of the trade associations. These other costs have, in all, 
amounted to 23,218,949 marks in the nine and a quarter years dealt 
with. The reserve fund at the end of 1894 was 22,900,700 marks, 
so that the interest on it has practically covered other expenses up 
to the present, and will in the future more than suffice for them. 
These supplementary costs, then, added to the sums already 
named, make up 99,573,077 marks, or roundly 100 million marks 
as the cost of the work of the series of years. This is one mark 
. for each 30 marks of estimated wages. The amount stated in 
the tables give, roughly, one mark to 40 marks of estimated wages. 

The output of coal, and of the whole of the mining industry 
of Germany, is given in our last Statistical Abstract for foreign 
countries at 4,071 million marks for coal, and 5,593 million marks 
for the whole produce of mines during the years 1886 to 1894, 
adding in one quarter of the value assigned to 1885 to make the 
totals correspond with the figures of the report we are here con- 
sidering. ‘The proportion of the cost of accident compensation to 
the value of the produce of the industry is therefore given at close 
to 1°5 per cent. for coal mining, and rather under 1°4 per cent. for 
mining generally. Hven adding in the miscellaneous costs, and 
the building up of a reserve fund, the total is not more than 
1°8 per cent. for mining in general. The figures of these supple- 
mentary expenses are not separately given for the several indus- 
tries, but it would seem probable that 2 per cent. of the value of 
the produce would cover the cost of accidents in coal mines. 

For comparative purposes, it may be added that the total 
number of persons insured in the sixty-four associations for 
various industrial workers, of which the Knappschafts is the 
largest, was about 54 millions in 1894, z.e., the mining industry 
included rather over 8 per cent. of the whole. Agriculture and 
State employment add nearly 13 millions of insured persons to the 
number in industrial employment. The total payments to injured 
persons by these sixty-four associations in 1894 were just over five 
times the payments in the mining industry, the total reserve funds 
a little under five times those of the miners. The aggregate wage- 
total was about nine times that of the Knappschafts. As the 
largest, and not far from the most liable to accidents entitling to 
compensation, the mining industry affords figures of very special 
interest, since the cost in most of the important industries is a 
much smaller burden than in this. 
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IIL.— Agricultural Returns of Great Britain for 1897. Acreage under each kind of Crop, / 
upon the 4th June, in the Years 1897 and 1896, in each Division of Great Britain; — 














England. Wales. Scotland. 
1897. 1896. 1897. PES RAM tae fot 1896. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. § Acres. Acres. 
Total area of land and water? .......esceee Apitiets 32,543,986 | 32,543,986 | 4,773,899 | 4,973,899 919,453,843 19,453,843 





Total acreage under all kinds of crops, bare Q |; ‘ ; 2 
TallOW. MONE LOSS ie oeeserassatssetersnecceashs 3 24,793,980 | 24,831,403 | 2,833,190 | 2,834,222 | 4,892,006 4,896,734 


Corn Crops— 




























































LN Ne 20 IE oe PR Oe RI WA 1,785,562 | 1,609,255 53,810 46,973 § 49,789 37,729 
Barley or, pene \apsas ashes cannes goncchesqrdnos dances 1,698,323 | 1,778,779 | 104,371 107,702 ff 253,096 218,283 
WaPR tee erotacsserteckasisecsceacoshoateasasscennsees 1,829,072 | 1,845,730 238,510 241,642 968,474] 1,008,116 
UME sry tebe Use katona shaderoosieesudmes ade doteagecnde 66,854 64,574 2,388 1,813 7,249 8,457 
BOI oecshy scaly baeeb ch Gents ion bostent Manat 213,589 | . 236,634 1,460 1,481 13,913 12,961 
PPGNS Na cscctiont ves ag avevties Pee ccccccrccsccscedecssceeere: 187,482 193,714 1,728 1,537 1,501 1,310 
TOE see oad eeaxcsataj et A ive oy 2 5,780,782 | 5,728,686 } 402,257 | — gor,148 | 1,274,022 | 1,286,856 
‘Green Crops— 
Potatoes ...4 Ks MMe te eae, dans 352,365 | ~ 400,104 32,609 33,848 § 119,940} 129,789 
AMUIMIps AUG SWEAESs .iiy nceeccethcspieesscacecuen 1,287,664 | 1,337,153 70,349 41,005 475,182 474,900 
Mineola eM RR OTe eee 345,372 328,960 7,842 7,439 1,374 1,324 
Cabbage, kohl-rabi, and rape........ccosesceeees 151,143 148, 324 38,166 2,920 12,352 10,861 
BVELCIES OL LATER Walescsneuahtunters sa caesesonorme nck 186,604. 165,859 2,271 1,739 10,549 10,732 
Other green/erops> ..bl.cc.8seksvenesdceses eee 127,335 130,307 1,132 1,253 2,309 2,014 
1 te Matec ibe de Nit 2,450,483 | 2,510,707 }| 117,369] 118,264 | 621,656] 629,620 
Clover, sainfoin, and grasses under rotation— |[~ rar reane sae i mk ea 
Ede Nady hye oo tel Mev ange A ack gS aces 1,692,612 | 1,601,537 | 196,251 177,455 | _ 397,102] — 392,974 
INGtifor diay a hori vee don ove Gah ten pete 1,193,251 | 1,094,788 177,787 150,685 | 1,196,805 | 1,178,498 
TOM Te oath an Oavenni kak arte 2,885,863 | 2,696,325 374,038 328,140 ff 1,593,907 | 1,571,472 
Permanent pasture or grass not broken up in Tah deeeeenttin \ 
rotation—¢ : 
Woryaly i desaeea 5 soseadesccaree deeds vetoes abaatayeuts 3,901,563 | 3,967,426 473,725 500, 565 134,045 170,731 
INGE for Hy Won tccce as teute te mercareres Miucts 9,290,226 | 9,386,969 $1,456,607 | 1,475,991 ff 1,255,702] 1,224,794 
Totaldvsc. RENE THM See HR 13,191,789 | 13,354,395 4 1,930,332 | 1,976,556 {| 1,390,747 | 1,395,525 
“CRSA MOAR AMS eee ta LeSE te 1,411 1,761 5 4 | Peis 
LOPS weet ocesasdcsvenesuceceesn rene seaetoessnsartocssseenss 50,863 54,2491 _ — f — ae 
eerinaall FY iit IRE equ dewshd caateboms cadovudes tan eunes 63,535 69,610 1,043 1,275 5,214 5,360 
BiGre talow we ek es ete aan 369,254 415,670 8,146 8,835 7,357 7,870 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Horses used solely for agriculture} ...........66.. 824,123 837,082 88,168 92,444 ff 155,959 155,563 
Unbroken horses— 
Ded Wid, ANOVEsu40. .civpetian ese Peco arenes 246,639 250,523 43,794 41,937 § 35,752 38, 166 
WUT Or DMEM th msnaie sah aadsgre drama ieseuaeeseoseee 98,001 102,433 21,320 21,584 12,668 12,775 
Tobal OL AOTSES Jadscaawyccnaserexedcsweres 1,168,768 | 1,190,038 153,282 155,965 204,379 206, 504 
Cows and heifers in milk or in calf ..........0..4. 1,823,020} 1,808,882 | 272,627 274,537 436,732 428,256 
Other cattle— 
A VEUTs AMOGUOVES sanedeece euneteaksrsseecetsen sees. 974,306 | 1,007,242 94,764 94,404 ¥ 254,160 263,411 
HOV Cant TOM UNIN Glse eaewas ences sumeciueccasesl suiias 904,858 863,404 169,990 165,759 285,893 277,150 
Med Wowie etescs-tondecnnarads te ceprysaseneses «| 865,650 894,075 171,739 198,279 246,758 238,183 
Total Gir cattle vecceaceovcsees Apes isa 4,567,834 | 4,573,603 709,120 712,979 # 1,228,543 | 1,207,000 
Hwes kept for breeding .......... Mieedhss Aiea 5,849,201 | 5,822,028 1,241,084 | 1,216,955 2,916,412 | 2,886,604 
Other sheep— ‘ 
dU year an diahovent. maces ccastceodenesusacetecres 3,538,828 | 3,762,144. 861,611 862,841 1,823,567] 1,802,997 
UNG Er Year, lc cssccdeskenalcccsscaancees eestccece aay 6,338,189 | 6,446,923 § 1,092,664 | 1,128,019 ff 2,683,889 | 2,776,818 
Potaliot SHEED messasacesasceces seen vest 15,721,218 | 16,031,095 $3,195,359 | 3,207,815 | 7,423,868] 7,466,419 
Sows kept for breeding .......ccceseee Ai anes a 281,504 335,932 35,679 39,674 17,061 18,123 
CTHEM IVS Ciera schawesescoapecgncsccasceneseseacensinys ce 1,709,080 | 2,140,556 180,768 218,024 118,260 126,492 
LOtaiOK DIOS sstcccetttraseinmsentgensiere 1,990,534 | 2,476,488 216,447 257,698 135,321 144,615 


@ Not including foreshore and tidal water. 
» Not including nursery grounds, woods and plantations, or mountain and heath land. 
¢ Exclusive of mountain and heath land. 
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Bare Fallow, and Grass; and Number of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, and Pigs; as returned 
with sumelar Particulars for Ireland, and with Total for the Umted Kingdom. 







































United Kingdom, 

















































Great Britain. Treland. including Isle of Man 

| and Channel Islands. 

| 

| 1897. 1896. 1897, | 1896. 1897. ¢ 1896. 

a Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 

$56,771,728 56,771,728 ff 20,706,258 |20,706,258 }77,671,319 | 77,671,319 

d a 

$32,520,076 | 32,562,359 || 15,224,751 |18, 194,118 [47,868,553 | 47,882,099 { 

11,889,161] 1,693,957 46,880 347,919 | 1,938,956] 1,734,118 

9,035,790 | 2,104,764 170,634 |  173'396 } 2°213,599 | 2.285933 

§ 3,036,056 | 3,095,488 1,175,467 | 1,193,604 9 4,226,238] | 4,303,967 

916,486 "4,844 13,047 13.413 89,621 88,634 

y 228,912 251,076 WStT LS 230,429 252,983 

q 190,656 196,561 440 3184 191,326 196,973 

4 7,457,061 | 7,416,690 | 1,407,845 | 1,420,721 | 8,890,092 | 8,862,608 
504,914) 563,741 677,765 705,652} 1,194,194} 1,281,319 

91,833,145 | 1,383,118 308,942 | 308,494 | 27150,289 | 2,199,864 

§ 354,588 2375928 © 54,246 €54,280 409,501 392,591 

4 ©6166,661 162,105 £46,217 £50,217 213,048 212,467 

| 199,424 178, 330 4,212 4,292 208,955 182,898 

: 130,776 133,574 24,027 24,'782 156,586 160,125 

$3,189,508) 3,258,591 ff 1,115,409 | 1,147,717] 4,327,568 | 4,429,264 

ae | ee Er Ee 

# 2,285,965 | 2,171,966 637,206 | 654,894} 2,937,607] 2,840,372 

I b] ? ’ ’ s) ’ 

} 2,567,843 | 2,423,971 614.284 | 604,766} 3,215,191 | 3,120,077 

4,853,808 | 4,595,937 | 1,251,490 | 1,319,660] 6,152,798 | 5,960,449 

4 4,510,333 | 4,638,722 1,539,308 | 1,847,311 { 6,055,699 | 6,193,988 

4 12,002,535 | 12,087,754. 9,844,971 | 9,668,128 121,869,011 | 21,779,700 

116,512,868 | 16,726,476 } 11,384,279 [11,215,439 927,924,710 | 27,973,688 

4 1,419 1,796 45,576 2,301] 46,995 74,098 
50,863; 54.2497 f — 50,863} 154,249 
69,792 76,245 <8 ely 870,245 | 876,797 
384,757 | 432,375 20,152 18,280 405,282 450,916 

4 No. No. No. No. No. No. 

7 1,068,250 | 1,085,089 8 ey ae _—8 
326,185 330,626 wey 1g ne —f 
131,989 | 136,792 =e ae —¢ ae 

1,526,424 1,552,507 534,133 353,320 | 2,070,261 2,115,557 

‘ 2,532,379 | 2,511,675 ff 1,434,476 1,429,735 | 3,984,353 | 3,959,087 

4 1,323,230 | 1,363,057 ff 1,013,096 | 1,000,257] 2,341,158 | 2,370,057 

1133607741 | 1,300,313. | "9643891 | "957,704. | 25334,771 | 2,273,796 

4 1,284,147 | 1,310,537 1,051,472 | 1,019,955 § 2,344,367 | 2,339,483 

7 6,500,497 | 6,493,582 | 4,463,935 | 4,407,741 }11,004,649 | 10,942,423 

910,006,697 | 9,925,587 

' 2,466,353 | 2,432 118,729,078 | 18,821,437 { 

; 6,219,001 6,427,982 ? ? 3 1354; ? ? ’ 

410,114,742 | 10,351,760 | 1,691,228 | 1,648,340 411,838,035 | 12,032,372 

£6,340,440 | 26,705,329 J 4,157,581 | 4,080,694 430,567,118 | 30,853,809 

] 334,244 — 393,729 ag —e uae —s 

‘} 2,008,058 | 2,485,072 —s —s —s —s 

H] 2,342,302 |. 2,878,Sor | 1,327,226 1,405,508 | 3,683,403 | 4,301,328 


, £ Cabbage and rape only. 


as 


4 Furnished by the Registrar-General for Ireland. 


h Including mares kept for breeding. 





Total area of land and water 


Total acreage under all kinds of crops, bare 
fallow, and grass > 
Corn Crops— 
Wheat 
Barley or bere 
Oats 
Rye 
Beans 
Peas 
Total 
Green. Crops— 
Potatoes 
Turnips and swedes 
Mangold 
Cabbage, kohl-rabi, and rape 
Vetcles or tares 
Other green crops 


Total 


Clover, sainfoin, and grasses under rotation— 
For hay 
Not for hay 


Total 


Permanent pasture or grass not broken up 
in rotation—¢ 
For hay 
Not for hay 


Total 


Flax 

Hops 

Small fruit 
Bare fallow 


Horses used solely for agriculture ® 
Unbroken horses— 

1 year and above 

Under | year 


Total of horses 


Cows and heifers in milk or in calf 
Other cattle— 

2 years and above 

1 year and under 2 

Under 1 year 


Total of cattle 


Ewes kept for breeding 
Other sheep— 
1 year and above 
Under 1 year 
Total of sheep 


Sows kept for breeding 
Other pigs 


Total of pigs 


e Including beetroot. 


g Not separately shown for Ireland. E 
i Including 32 acres originally returned in error. 
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Produce of Wheat, Barley, and Oats. Preliminary Statement showing the Estimated 
Total Produce and Yield per Acre of Wheat, Barley, and Oats in Great Britain in 
the Year 1897, with Comparative Statements for the Year 1896, and for the Average 
of the Ten Years 1887-96. 




















QV BEAT. 
Estimated Total Produce. Acreage. Estimated Yield Average 
per Acre. of the 
ee Se Ks a te oT en me Gee ome BIR mNCre 
1897. 1896. 1897. 1896. 1897.'| 1896. | 1887-96. 
Bshls. Bshls. Acres. vi Acres. ; Bshils. tes Bshls. 
England ........ 51,697,650 | 54,523,269 11,784,206 | 1,609,255] 28°98 | 33°88 ] 29°52 
aU aiaodiies: 1,332,192 | 1,078,090] 53,810! 46,973] 24-76 | 22°95 | 23°36 
Scotland ........ 1,883,388 1,451,593 49,789 37,729] 37°83 38°47 35°64 




















Great Britain, 54,913,230 | 57,052,952 11,887,805 | 1,693,957] 29:09 | 33°68 | 2949 


















































BARLEY. 
England ........ 55,148,526 | 59,843,547 11,697,782 {1,778,779 | 32:48 83°64, Bee i 
Wales .......c00.- 3,116,488 | 2,823,170 104,371 107,702 29°86 26°21 28°89 
Scotland ........ 8,538,915 8,108,059 233,096 | 218,283] 36°63 37°14 25°61 
Great Britain.| 66,803,879 70,774,776 | 2,035,249 | 2,104,764] 32°82 | 33°63 32°82 
Oats. 
England ........ 73,604,275 69,402,150 $1,828,015 | 1,845,730] 4026 37°60 40°12 
NY alesis.c.oy,., 7,765,962 7,179,786 238,510| 241,642] 82°56 29-71 22°76 
Scotland ........ 35,442,224 37,433,971 968,474 |1,008,116} 36°60 S718 36°12 
Great Britain.| 116,812,461 | 114,015,907 }3,034,999 | 3,095,488} 38°49 36°83 38°13 








ITV .—WNotes on Hconomical and Statistical Works. 


A Great Agricultural Estate: being the Story of the Origin and 
Admimstration of Woburn and Thorney. By the Duke of Bedford. 
247 pp. Murray, 1897. 

Woburn and Thorney came to the Bedfords from Edward VI, 
and their area is practically the same now as it was: under that 
monarch. The Fen country (and Thorney is all in the Fen 
country) “‘had been reclaimed from the sea long before the days 
of the Bedford level” (37), but the Bedford level, which came 
into existence in the seventeenth century, was a drained and | 
arable soil, instead ‘of a waste of weeds and water. 

Only 309 acres out of the whole 17,760 of Thorney were 
arable land in the sixteenth century (44, compare 9). ‘he rest 
were reclaimed, at a cost of 100,000/., by the Bedfords; and the . 
preservation and improvement of Thorney have cost the family 
983,640l. in the period from 1816 to 1895, the period chiefly | 
considered in this book (48, and Appendix). In these eighty 
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years the taxation has amounted to 614,714/., or nine-tenths of the 
net income (48). In recent years there has been little or no net 
income. “Low prices, bad seasons, and a crushing weight of 
taxation have entirely caused rent, as understood by the political 
economist, to disappear from the Thorney estate. At the same 
time the average net income for the past twenty years, even 
without taking the death duties into account, is only equal to 
2+ per cent. interest on the capital outlay on new works” (49). 

The Estate Act of 1894 is not blessed by the writer, in spite of 
Sir William Harcourt’s admission (64) that ‘the Duke of Bedford - 
is one of the best landlords in England.” The Duke is moved to 
-say that, as ‘taxation, however spread, however disguised, falls 
eventually on the shoulders of the industrial classes,” so ‘‘a tax on 
land falls sooner or later on the labouring classes” (60). This is 
very doubtful theory, even when supported by the authority of 
Mr. John Morley (ibid.). The Duke has the excusable bias of the 
mens conscia rectt troubled by the tax gatherer. The sanitary 
authorities have shifted him from one plan of cottage drainage to 
another, and yet another (70); the overseers have at once rated 
his improvements (72). But the imperial taxes seem to cause 
more distress than they all. ‘‘The Inland Revenue takes no heed 
of what is done with income” (7+). 

True; but it would be difficult to discriminate in taxation 
between the righteous and the unrighteous. If for example the 
possessor of an income of 2,000/. could show that he spent 1,000. 
_of il in wise charity, it would still be invidious to exempt him 
from taxation on half his income. People who know they are 
spending their money for the public benefit may naturally grudge 
it to the treasury, feeling sure that the treasury cannot spend it 
better, and may easily spend it.worse. But, apart from all financial 
theory, 1t must be said that the ger.erality of men and of landlords 
“are not public spirited, and legislation must regard the generality, 
not the exceptions. 

If we turn to the chapters on allotments and small holdings, 
we find an extremely useful record of the Duke’s experience. 
“Tt has always been a point of honour with my predecessors to 
cooperate loyally with the legislature in respect to measures 
affecting the land” (129). Accordingly, on the passing of the 
Local Government Act of 1894, the Bedfords offered their existing 
-allotments to the parish councils. Thirteen councils had the offer, 
and declined it, some in very complimentary terms (130, 156). 
The new Act contemplated one acre of arable land with three acres 
-of pasture as the desirable extent of an allotment. The Duke’s 
experience is that a quarter ofan acre is enough, as a vegetable 
garden for the labourer’s family, the larger area tempting him into 
the market, and exposing him therefore to all the risks of the 
.market, as “the rival of the farmer and the market gardener” 
(134). Still, the Duke is anxious to give the Act a fair trial. 
As to small holdings (of 25 acres or so) he has little but praise 
for them, and finds the rents well paid and the tenants as a rule 
prosperous (148-—55). 

The rest of the book deals with experimental farms and farms 
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in hand. The programme of study at the Woburn Farm School 
is given (p. 178). The school is one of the many proofs of the 
zeal of the Bedfords for agricultural improvement. It is interest- 
ing to know that “the laying down of land to grass,” while 
“ prejudicial to the welfare of the agricultural labourers,” has not 
as yet been decidedly. profitable to the landlord; and it would seem 
that the remedy for agricultural depression must be sought else- 
where. 


Indian Coinage and Currency By . C. Probyn. 8vo., 125 pp. 
London: Effingham Wilson, 1897. 

Mr. Lesley Probyn has judged the present time opportune for 
bringing together a number of papers on Indian Currency which 
he has read before societies or published in the Asiatic Quarterly 
Review in 1888 and subsequent years. His plan for a gold 
standard for India is sufficiently well known, but the various 
aspects of the question can be better studied by reading the 
different papers in connection with each other. The necessity of 
a gold reserve in India if the gold standard is to become a reality ; 
and the insistance on the fact that if the conversion of the currency 
into gold and of gold into currency is secured, even only in large 
sums, the currency becomes based on gold and valued at a gold 
rate are the main points brought out. The author proposes that. 
currency notes of 10,000 rapees should be payable in gold (in 
‘bars), and those of less denominations only in silver coin. Gold 
might be received in smaller quantities, though only paid in the 
larger ones. When a sufficient reserve should be accumulated, 
the limit of 10,000 rupees might be reduced. A statement of the 
Indian coinage and currency laws now in force, and a draft of a. 
Bill to amend them in accordance with the author’s ideas, are 
given. A. diagram is also included showing the movements of 


the gold value of silver and of the rupee from the beginning of 


1892 till September, 1897. | 

It is not easy to follow the reasoning which admits that, with 
closed mints, the volume of the currency is an important factor in 
regulating its value, but denies, or at least doubts, it with open 
mints. This does not, however, seriously affect the argument in 
this volume. | 


The. Reform of Currency. 8vo. 77 pp. 28. 6d. London: 
Effingham Wilson, 1897. 

The anonymous author of this tract propounds a scheme for an 
international system of inconvertible paper currency. In outline 
the scheme is as follows: A “board of international currency 
would be constituted, of one or more representatives from each 
nation which should become a party to the scheme. This board 
would authorise the issue in any one of the countries of notes to 
the amount required for carrying out some reproductive public 
work which should be desired in that country; these reproductive 
public works would require to receive the sanction of the board, 
and the estimates for their cost would need to be approved by 
it. The rates of exchange between different currencies and the 
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necessary details connected with the issue, such as the face value 
of the notes, &c., &c., would also be determined by the board. 
No addition to the currency of any one of the contracting nations 
would be made except on the guarantee to carry out such approved 
works as referred to. 

The author maintains that such a currency would be effectively 
restrained from being excessive in quantity, that it would be 
capable of expansion in proportion to need more securely than a 
metallic currency, that its value would be steadier and that it 
would be more economical than the metallic currencies which it 
would ultimately displace. Being international, moreover, the 
difficulties and uncertainties of the exchanges would be avoided. 
For his arguments on these points we refer readers to the 
pamphlet. 


An Essay on Value, with a short account of American Currency. 
By John Borden. Crown 8vo., 232 pp. Chicago: Rand, McNally 
and Co., 1897. 

A clear statement of the leading principles of the modern 
doctrine of value, and an emphatic condemnation of the American 
system of bank-note issue make up this small volume. There isa 
little exaggeration of the rigidity of the assumptions on which the 
older teaching was based, a rather too vigorous assertion of errors. 
of economists. It is, perhaps, necessary to insist on the existence 
of great individual differences within industrial groups commonly 
_ treated as homogeneous. It is desirable, nevertheless, to recognise 
the fact that general resemblance is more important in some con- 
nections than the variation among individuals. On the whole, the 
exposition of the theory of value, containing nothing new if is true, 
directs attention plainly to the really important features of the 
modern conception of the doctrine. 

A very brief history of the paper currencies of the United 
States follows, and the purpose of the author appears to be to 
dwell on the smaller cost to the nation which would result from 
issuing all the notes from a public department, instead of having 
the circulation of National Bank notes based on interest-bearing 
debt. He contends that the currency would not thereby lose 
elasticity. 


A brief Introduction to the Infinitesimal Calculus. By Irving 
Fisher, Ph.D. Globe 8vo., 84 pp. 75 cents. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1897. 

This brief manual by one of the most distinguished of the 
younger economists, is intended for the use of those who desire 
to comprehend the economic discussions which are presented in 
mathematical form. It appears, however, to us that it has a 
serious defect. It assumes too much knowledge on the part of the 
reader. The conception of a limit, of the sum of an infinite series, 
and of what is meant by continuity, need more careful presentation: 
than Dr. Fisher accords them. Something resembling the first 
twenty pages of Professor Lamb’s recent work on Infinitesimal 
Calculus would have formed an excellent introduction to this small 
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volume without too greatly increasing its bulk. Our own 
experience with the class for whom the book is intended suggests 
the necessity for something of this kind. The treatment of 
differential coefficients as real fractions, decomposable into 
numerator and denominator, though perhaps rendering some part 
of what follows easier to grasp, is a faulty method of presenting 
the fundamental idea. In using this method, Dr. Fisher follows 
some eminent examples, but not such as are to be taken as the 
best models. 

The manner of presentation of the matter of the book is clear, 
and the ‘plentiful illustration by judiciously selected examples 
should help the beginners fur whom it is devised. It is a happy 
thought to prepare a volume of this kind to appear when the 
English edition of Cournot’s work will cause many to desire such 
concise information as it contains to enable them to enjoy this 
renowned treatise. We doubt (we regret to say it) whether 
those who know enough to understand Dr. Fisher’s explana- 
tions will not find some, if not most, of them superfluous; while 
those to whom it would be invaluable will find a serious chasm 
between the limits of their knowledge and the point selected as 
a beginning for this book. This gap might be filled in without 
much difficulty if Dr. Fisher should be inclined to recognise its 
existence. 


Note sur le Minimum de Salatire dans les Travaux Publics. 
Ato., 129 pp. Paris: Office du Travail, 1897. 

The French Labour Department issues under the above title 
a statement of the position of the question of a “‘minimum wage ” 
in works carried out by public authorities, or for them by con- 
tractors. The information gathered relates to England, Belgium, 
Holland, Switzerland, the United States, and France. For England 
official reports, and information obtained from the Clerk to the 
London School Board, furnish the material. The statements of 
present conditions are accompanied by indications of the pro- 
cess of development of public opinion on the question. A 
similar course is adopted for Belgium. Here, we learn, the first 
adoption of the minimum-wages clause was by the communal 
council of Saint Joose-ten-Noode in 1887, and that, of the eighty- 
seven communes of over 8,000 inhabitants each, fifty-one, with 
about -two millions of inhabitants altogether have adopted, the 
‘remaining thirty-six, with about half-a-millon inhabitants, have 
not adopted the clause. From the information relating to 
Holland we learn that, in 1894, Amsterdam received contracts on 
two bases for a number of public works. In some cases conditions 
as to terms of employment of labour were accepted, in others 
these matters were left open. The quite trifling average difference 
between contracts on the two bases is remarkable. The difference 
in the lowest contracts on the two bases amounted to about 14 per 
cent. of the cost of some fourteen works thus contracted for during 
the year. 
' In Switzerland, Zurich alone is reported to have adopted a 
minimum-wage clause. For the United States the Commissioner 
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of Labor’s report on Labor Laws. of the United States of 1896 
furnishes the information. ‘F 
In the portion dealing with France an interesting record of the 
manner in which tlhe importance of the matter developed, showing 
the differences between the question in England and in Belgium, and 
as it arose in Paris, is given. After deciding in July, 1888, to 
impose conditions including a minimum wage in contracts, the 
Conseil d’Htat interfered, and, after some attempts at resistance, 
these conditions were declared ultra vires on 25th January, 1895. 


Credito Capitalistico e Moneta Nazionale. By Professor Giacomo 
Luzzati. 8vo., 205 pp. Milan: Ulrico Hoepli, 1897. 

Signor Luzzati has followed up his previous studies on money 
and its relation to value by the further essay bearing the title 
given above. It bears throughont the marks of wide reading and 
careful comparison of the views of numerous authors. In the 
first part the development of human society through its various 
forms is briefly traced for the purpose of showing the influence of 
the principles under examination. The conclusion of the argument 
is the need of a national money capable of adapting itself to the 
movements of national wealth, expanding and contracting as 
required, and thus avoiding giving rise to variations of prices 
which may become the bases of commercial speculation and crises. 
The nature of money is examined at length in the second part of 
the volume, history being again called to the help of abstract 
considerations. The Bank of France alone in our time gives an 
‘example, even approximate, of what is needed, in supplying a 
currency sufficiently elastic and capable of the necessary increase 
or decrease with national needs. Such is the author’s view. 
Notes must be convertible to provide the necessary guarantee 
against over-issue, but this does not necessitate a practice like the 
English. The metallic guarantee should succeed, not precede, 
emission. The note should give rise to its own guarantee. 


Statistical and Heonomical Articles in Recent Periodicals. 


Unitep Kinapom— 

_ Manchester Statistical Society. Transactions. Sesston 1896-97— 
Some Aspects of Local Government: G. Pownall. Open 
Spaces for Recreation in Manchester: H. Philips. On the 
English Mortality from Phthisis in the years 1881-90: T. A. 
Welton. The Hconomic Results of the Ship Canal in 
Manchester and the Surrounding Districts: A. W. Fletcher. 
Index Numbers and the Course of Prices as indicated by 
them during the last Fifty Years: Sir W. H. Houldsworth. 
The Manchester Sewage Problem, with suggestions for its 
Solution and suggested Amendment of the Rivers Pollution 
Act: N. Bradley. 
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Umitep Kincpom—Contd. 

Statistical and Social Inquiry Society of Ireland. September, 
1897—The Progress of Co-operation: Rev. T. A. Finlay. 
Some Features of the Over-taxation of Ireland: N. J. Synnott. 
The Financial Relations of Great Britain and Ireland—The 
Expenditure Account: A. W. Samuels. 

Heonomic Review. October, 1897—The Workmen’s Compensation 
Act: H. W. Wolf. Is Co-operation a Failure?: J. M. Ludlow 
and W. H. Snell. Socialism and Individualism: a Challenge 
and an Hirenicon: 8. Ball. 


Unitep States— 

American Statistical Association Publications. September, 1897— 
Some Characteristics of Farm and Home Proprietors: G. K. 
Holmes. 

Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Scrence. 
November, 1897—Utility and Cost as Determinants of Value: 
C. Stroever. Place of the Political and Social Sciences in 
Modern Education: H. J. James. Administration of Prussian 
Railroads: B. H. Meyer. 

Journal of Political Economy. September, 1897—The issues of 
the Second Bank of the United States: R. OC. H. Cotterall. ~ 
The International Typographical Union: W. L. M. King. 
The New Theories of Hconomics: V. Pareto. |The Real Cost 
of the Tariff: H. J. Davenport. 

Politicai Science Quarterly. September, 1897—Washington City 
Government: CU. Meriwether. The Southern Farmer and 
Cotton: M.B. Hammond. Insurance against Unemployment: 
W. F. Willoughby. 

Quarterly Journal of Hconomics. October, 1897—The National 
Banking System: C. F. Dunbar. Charity and Progress: #H. 
Oummings. The Tariff Act of 1897: F. W. Taussig. Tables 
on Banks in the West. 

Yale Review. November, 1897—The Function of the Under- 
taker. [Contractor]: S. Sherwood. Clearing House Loan 
Certificates: how issued and why: CO. H. Curtis. Some of the 
contributions of Militancy to the Industrial Arts: W. B. Bailey. 


F'RANCcE— 
Annales de I’ Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques, 1897— 

September—De l'état présent et prochain de l’ouvrier américain: 
H, Levasseur (conclusion). 

November—La Réforme monétaire russe: J. Franconie. Der- 
niéres institutions de crédit en Russie: L. de Zakrzewski. 

Journal de la Société de Statistique de Paris, 1897— 

October—Les dépéts de titres 4 la Banque de France: P. des 
Hssars. Un peu de statistique guyanaise: C. Certsder. 
Essai sur la natalité au Massachusetts: A. Dumont (con- 
tinued in November). 

November—La législation internationale du travail: Y. Guyot. 
Quelques exemples d’application des methodes d’interpo- 
lation & la statistique: V. Pareto. Le divorce et la 
séparation de corps en Hurope: H. Yvernés. 
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France—Contd. 
Journal de la Société de Statistique de Paris, 1897—Oontd. 

December—La circulation sur les routes nationales d’aprés 
les comptages de 1894: H. Cheysson. La population 
francaise en Tunisie. 

Journal des Economistes, 1897— 

September—Les travaux parlementaires de la Chambre deg 
Députés (1896-97): A. Liesse Les Gildes et les Corps de 
métiers de la ville de Riga depuis leur origine: H. Oastelot. 
Un Bimétalliste russe: P. Apostol. 

October—Deux périodes du commerce de la France, 1887—1891 
et 1892—1896: Y. Guyot. Montesquieu statisticien. La 
Population et les Finances de Il’Italie au xviii® siécle: 
H. F. de Flaix. Une curieuse organisation industrielle aux 
Htats-Unis: D. Bellet. 

November—Ua Centralisation: G. de Puynode. le cours forcé 
et la reprise des paiements au Chili: A. Raffalovich. 

La Réforme Sociale, 1897. Nos.— 

40—La Réalisation pratique de la Représentation propor- 
tionelle: Baron J. A. des Rotours. L’histoire et les travaux 
d’économie sociale de la Société des Ingénieurs Civils de 
France: Marquis de Chasseloup-Laubat (continued in next 
number). — 

42—La Population agricole du Pays d’Arles: H. Taillandier. 

44—L’inspection du travail en France: M. Vanlaer. Les con- 
ditions d’une réforme fiscale—L’Impét Foncier: De Sablemont. 

45—Origines et déviations de la tutelle administrative en 
France: A. des Cilleuls. le travail manuel dans l'éducation 
des enfants: J. M. Langeron. La criminalité, témoignage 
confirmateur et conclusion complémentaire: H. Rostand. 
Revue @’ Economie Politique, 1897— 

August— September—Comment deéfinir la participation aux 
bénéfices?: M. Vanlaer. La répression du travail en 
chambre: H. Schwiedland (conclusion). L’Htalon dor au 
Japon: M. Bourguin (concluded in next number). Les 
théories psychologiques de la valeur au xviii® siécle: A. 
Dubois (concluded in neat number). 

October-November—Toynbee-Hall: Rt. Olaparéde. lia munici- 
palisation de la boulangerie: Baron KF’. de Weichs-Glon. 


GERMANY— | 

Archiv fiir Soziale Clesetzgebung und Statistik, Band wi, Hefte 3 
und 4, 1897—Die Sozialpolitik des Handelsstandes und das 
deutsche Handelsgesetzbuch: W. Heine. Die englischen 
Gewerkvereine nach ihrem wirtschaftlichen Wert: S. und 
Beatrice Webb. Die amerikanische Arbeitsstatistik: Prof. H. 
W. Bemis. Die osterreichische Handwerkergesetzeebung: 
Dr. R. Schiller. Der Entwurf eines Gesetzes tiber Bernfs- 
vereine: Prof. H. Vandervelde. Die Statistik der Unfall-, 
Invaliditats-, Alters- und Krankenversicherung im Deutschen 
Reich fiir das Jahr 1895: Dr. H. Lange. Strafthaten im 
Hamburger Hafenstrike: Dr. I’. Jonnies 

3M 2 
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GrermMany— Contd. | 

Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung, Verwaltung, &c., Heft 4, Part 1, 1897 
— Die Entwickelung der deutschen Arbeiterschutzgestzgebung 
seit 1890: A. Weber. Grenzlinien der Frauenbewegung : 
Himilie Kempin. Die sociale Entwicklung der fihrenden 
Volker Europas in der neueren und nenesten zeit: K. 
Breystg. Der 6dsterreichische Kartellgesetzentwurf: K. Griin- 
berg. Die Kiindigung des englischen Handelsvertrags und 
ihre Gefahr fiir Deutschlands Zukunft: K. Rathgen. Wech- 
selnde Theorien und feststehende Wahrheiten im Gebiete der 
Staats- und Socialwissenschaften und die heutige deutsche 
Volkswirtschaftslehre: G. Schmoller. Der Berliner Cigarren- 
handel: M. Biirgel. 

Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie und Statistik, 1897— 

Heft 2, September—Herder und Kant als Theoretiker der 
Geschichtswissenschaft : K. Lamprecht. Hine Untersuchung 
ttber deu Gewerbebetrieb im Umbherziehen: R. Réssger 
(conclusion). Die wirtschaftliche Bedeutung Turkestans: | 
H. Davidson. 

Heft 3, Octuber—Die Erfahrungen in den dentschen Gewer- 
begerichten: J. Jastrow. Die Ergebnisse der preussischen 
Hinkommen- und Ergiinzungssteuer im Etatsjahre, 1896-97 : 
W. Schultze. Der kanadische Zolltarif: J”. Moos. Die zur 
Forderung der Landwirtschaft in den letzten Jahren in 

' Preussen ergriffenen Massnahmen: WM. C. 

Heft 4, October—Die neue Organisation des Handwerks und 
die Regelung des Lehrlingswesens: 7’. Hampke. Karl Marx 
als volkswirtschaftlicher Theoretiker : H. Lange. Die 
Reform der Arbeiter-Unfall-Entschadigung in England : 
C. H. P. Inhiilsen. 

Heft 5, November —TJ)ie sozial-dkonomischen Lehren der 
russischen Narodniki: W. Swmchowitsch. Stud. jur. et 
cam. : H. Dvtetzel. Kleinhandel, Konsumvereine und 
Warenhiuser: J. Wernicke. Der Staatshaushalts-Etat des 
KO6nigreichs Preussen fiir das Jahr vom 1, April, 1897-98 : 
M. von Heckel. Der Riickgang des Hausiergewerbes auf 
dem Wichsfelde: HW. Jaenicke. 

Vierteljahrshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs, 1897. Heft 4.— 
Konkurs-Statistik ftir das Jahr 1896. Zur deutschen Justiz- 
statistik fiir das Jahr 1896. Die Bergwerke, Salinen und 
Hiitten wahrend des Jahres 1896. Zur Volkszahlung 1895. 
Die jugendlichen Fabrikarbeiter und die Fabrikarbeiterinnen 
im Jahre 1896. Saatenstands- und vorlaufige Ernte- Nach- 
richten fiir das Jahr 1897. 


AUSTRIA— 

Statistische Monatschrift, August—September Heft, 1897—Die 
Eheschliessungen in Oesterreich im Jahre 1895: Dr. F. v. 
Meinzingen. Wie wird in Wien der Anzeigepflicht Infections- 
kranker nachgekommen: Dr. S. Rosenfeld. Die tiberseeische 
ésterreichische Wanderung in den Jahren 1892 bis 1895: H. 
v. Mayr. Studentenstiftungen im Jahre 1896: Bratassevic. 
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Avsrria—Contd. 
Statistische Monatschrift, 1897—Contd. 
Beitrage zur Statistik der registrierten Genossenschaften in 
den im Reichsrathe vertretenen Ko6nigreichen und Lindern 


fiir das Jahr 1894: Dr. F. Schmid. 


{TaALy— 
Giornale degli Hconomisti, 1897— 

October—La Teoria pura del monopolio: F. Y.. Hdgeworth | 
(continued in next number). Le due sorgenti dell’ assi- 
curazione: U. Gobbi. Le recenti agitazioni agrarie: A. de 
Vite de Marco. 

November—A proposito di un recente trattato sulla moneta: 
A. Loria. Per un’ assicurazione di vedove e di orfani: LZ. 
Ramert. Sulla distribuzione della richezze: V. Racca. 

December—Del carattere delle divergenze d’ opinione esistenti 
tra economisti: M. Pantaleonr. Il sistema del contingente 
nella imposta di ricchezza mobile: F'. Nicola. I] catenaccio 
in Francia: BR. Dalla Volta. 


Rvuss1a— 

Bulletin Russe de Statistique Financiére et de Législation. July 
—September, 1897—Statistique, au 1°" Jan., 1898, des valeurs 
mobiliéres créés en Russie. Capital nominal, valeur originaire, 
revenu net et valeur vénale. La Dette publique de Empire 
au 1* Jan., 1898.. La taxe de 59% sur le revenu des fonds 
d’Htat, des ‘obligations et jeHneee de gage de toute nature et 
des actions de chemins de fer. Statistique des salaires.—Les 
chemins de fer russes pendant les 13 derniéres années. Banque 
des paysans.— Les operations depuis la fondation jusqu’au 
31 Déc., 1895. Chemins de fer de l’Etat.—Recettes: et 
dépenses ‘de 1596 considérées dans leurs rapports avec 
Vexécution du budget de l’Htat pour lex. 1896. 





V .—Quarterly List of Additions to the Library.. 


Additions to the Library during the Quarter ended 15th December, 1897, 
arranged alphabetically under the following heads:—(a) Foreign 
Countries ; (b) India and Colonial Possessions ; (c) United Kingdom 
and tts Divisions ; (d) Authors, &c.;.(e) Societies, de. (British). 





Donations. 


By whom Presented 
(when not purchased). 


(a) Foreign Countries. 
Argentine Republic— 


Anuario de la Direccion General de Estadistica ey. Mak cDineptae-Conek 


respondiente al ato 1896, Vol. i. 8V0.......ccecssereees ve licbeteakiniens 


Commerce extérieur argentin. Année 1897. No. 95. 


884: Miscellanea. | [ Dec, 


Donations—Contd. 





Donations. 


By whom Presented 
(when not purchased). 


(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Argentine Republic—Contd. 
Higiene. Anales del Departamento Nacional a The Department 
KOharrend i WIN WETS). ltesctscvespscacaasascceveneenteoearactecin meant t ne 
Buenos Ayres (City)— 


Annuaire Statistique de la Ville. vi? année, 1896. } The Municipal Sta- 


Monthly Return of Municipal Statistics. (Current HSGENER Gehan 


numbers) ....... Rehinehansslewsuecevaasousu dae nacdpeyeerenenlswesteant ss 


Austria-Hungary— 

- Ackerbau-Ministeriums. Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir ahs : 
1895. Heft 2. Der Bergwerksbetrieb Osterreichs Be an ofa en 
im Jahre; 1895. yi Titet 3 iscsi tl areuee aucune mater eee ta 

‘Austria.’ Archiv fiir Gesetzgebung und Statistik) The Statistical De- 
auf den Gebieten der Gewerbe, des Handels = partment, Ministry 
der Schiffahrt. (Current numbers.) 8vo. ............ of Commerce 

Ausweis tiber die monatl. Durchschnittspreise von 
Weizen, Korn, Gerste, Hafer, und Mais in Markt- 
orten. (Current numbers.) Sheets .......ccssecseseees 

Consulats-Behérden. Jahresberichte der k. und k. )} 
ésterr.-ungar. (Current numbers.) 870. ...sseeee | . 

Handel. Statistische Ubersichten betreffend den | The Statistical De- 
auswirtigen, des dsterr.-ungar. Zollgebiets. (Current | partment, Ministry 


The Central Statisti- 
cal Commission 


monthly imumibers) Oe eC sorte mene sactesesns of Commerce 
Handels. Statistik des auswiirtigen, des dsterr.-ungar. 

Zollgebiets. Jahre 1896. Band ii. 8V0. ........sss000 a 
Statistische Monatschrift. (Current numbers)............ he ee aa 


cal Commission 

Briinn. Statistischer Wochenbericht ... der Landes- at tha Batronneees 
hauptstadt Briinn. (Current weekly numbers) agi 

Prague. Bulletins hebdomadaires et trimestriels de la | The Municipal Sta- 


ville et communes-faubourgs. (Current numbers) tistical Bureau 
Belgium— 
Commerce avec les pays étrangers pendant 1896. ) 
Tableau ‘général day fol a2... cates cele eeeiepaereertc ist ties | The Bureau of ene: 


Commerce spécial avec les pays étrangers en ce qui > 


RS 
concerne les principales marchandises. Bulletin | ral Statistics 


mensuel du. (Current numbers.) 40. ..scccrereeees J 
Mines de Belgique. Annales des, Année 1897. Tome ii, | The Administration 
livraison 4) cP lates, \Sv0) \ie.-.ccueysantcinn tory tenets cadlueages> of Mines 


Travail, Office du, et Administration des Mines. } 
Rapports annuels de Vinspection du Travail. 2° | my, Belgian Labour 


années, 1896." Plates, Sv, .to4 sacs) see name eadeeoan' DennioMone 
Travail. Revue du Travail publiée par l’Office du. | as 
(Current monthly numbers.) 870. 10. ccssseessseeeseseeees 


Brussels. Bulletins hebdomadaires et trimestriels de 
statistique démographique et sanitaire. (Current + Dr. E. Janssens 
TENERELOETB ) Saitnduats cinces sareuseciee teat elibes teas MRMUaMeMme ar otease bs pra 


Académie Royale de Belgique— 
Annuaire de lAcadémie, 1896 et 1897. 2 vols.) 


Portraits: Swi S8 VO nccccscoetecer eet encase 
Bulletins de ]’Académie. 3¢ Série. Tomes 830—83 
Plates, &¢. 870. 1895-97 ccrceesesssesscsssssecssossessnsees hea 


Réglements et Documents concernant les trois 
Glasses," L.OO6, PB VOW aan aortic eevee testes fess 
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Donations— Contd. 








Donations. 


By whom Presented 
(when not purchased). 





(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 


Bulgaria— 
Ecoles dans la Principauté. Statistique des, pendant 
ESO A Oo ee VOLE ADO ecsdaiateeens patonuensate peedesessaig'essneies 


Mouvement commercial avec les pays étrangers. Lae Statistical Bu- 
Mouvement de la navigation par ports. Prix! reau 
moyens dans les principales villes. (Currentmonthly | 


PUA Be LSU Osea essen: eabanacasncactesess eacecnasenehatsse geo ty J 
China— 
Customs Gazette. April.—™June, 1897. Ato. ...... 
Returns of Trade and Trade Reports for 1896. Part 2. ane reg ie 
Reports and Statistics for each Port ............ Eset sien as bhclaga il 
Denmark— 
Marine marchande et navigation en 1896. 4to.] The Statistical Bu- 
EO Feo ieee esters Sess feonts s2iso0h bar Wasap ch Suateduescondscoetiapeearipevioker reau 
Nationalékonomisk Tidsskrift, 1897. (Current num-] The Danish Political 
NOES eres a Ue eden votes Lense seets vest FoVeds rated ecases woapheapcepnsees rd Economy Society 
Esypt— 
Commerce extérieur. Bulletin mensuel du. (Current | The Director-Gene- 
1a FLt3] ec) a POA ae i CLA a a Sieh te ha Mensa a I RO ral of Customs 
Sanitaires, &c. Bulletin hebdomadaire de l Adminis- | The Health Depart- 
tration des Services. (Current numbers) ...... 00 ment 
France— 
Agriculture. Bulletin du Ministére de 1’. Année] The Ministry of Agri. 
DAG rapt liTie nf UDI OTE Yh nsec camtasntsekedtecinecocsnseads: culture 


Album de Statistique Graphique de 1895-96, (Cheinins ) 
de Fer, Navigation intérieure, Recensement de la 
Circulation sur les routes nationales en 1894.) to. 

Chemins de fer de Europe. Situation au 31 Décem- | The Ministry of Pub- 
bre, 1896. Ouvertures en 1896. 6 pp., 4to......0... r lic Works 

Chemins de fer francais. Statistique des, au 31 Déc. 
1895. Documents divers ; 2° Partie: France, interét 








local; Algérie et Tunisie. Maps, 4t0.......... ce cessees 

Commerce de la France. Documents. Statistiques. Die haned 
(OrarraiGimOnt My yan UNS OOLE ovis; bs cedeen tases conscapteveessee 

Finances, Ministére des. Bulletin de Statistique etde| The Ministry of 
Législation comparée. (Current monthly numbers) Finance 


Monnaies et Médailles. Administration des, Rapport 
au Ministre des Finances. 2° année, 1897. Diagrams 
BCMA Lee MORON rast iccsiMgnsessancree-casoestregretinjoncsatsouste eh eed 

Navigation intérieure. Statistique de la. Relevé os 
général du Tonnage des Marchandises. Année The Minigtyy of ean 


The Director of the 
Mint 


1896.4) 2 VOR Maps WC. ALO. ST BOT: ce icuepccndosecsessens lic Works 
Travail. Bulletin de l’Office du. (Current sual 
TUN: ee oO setae sid eae Slacnaae. ran nseessaviis etre daaassens say taee 


Travail. Note sur le minimum de salaire dans les | The French Labour 
travaux publics en Angleterre, en Belgique, en Department 
Hollande, en Suisse, aux Etats-Unis, et en France. | 
129 pp., 4to. 11 pac Oa AE, EA NAR Sa eg J 


Sea en de Economie Politique et de Pee eeane, et PO ohadoak 


886 Miscellanea. | [Dec. 


Donations—Contd. 





By whom Presented 


Donations. (when not purchased), 





(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
France— Contd. 
Economiste Frangais. (Current weekly numbers) ........ The Editor 


Journal des Economistes. (Current monthly numbers) my 
Monde Economique. (Current weekly numbers)............ 5 


ties Littéraire et Technique. (Current monthly 5 


Polybiblion. Revue Bibliographique Universelle. ay : 


MATT DES ii pesasaloscadtcottarscane soe-rsese bs sdoctaetien ae ee meateetee 
Quinzaine Coloniale, La. (Current numbers) ............0+ ty 
Réforme Sociale. (Current numbers) .....ceescseseereeeeee S 
Rentier. Journal Financier Politique. (Current: 
BUTLITL DER) Ohcss MAGN sigs cdecreteaueecek Ohaus cea NNER eee a2 
Revue d’Economie Politique. (Current monthly t 
TUT DOPS ). Aca eco lastteeas ace ce cece tonroeeee totale ate eR nen oe 2? 
Revue Géographique internationale. (Current num- 
ci DOTS) ont jseecise cheapsdeisasbe congue cecenssntp tptelaaae este mmm meme ana SS dt a 
ibr i liti > ales. rren » psd 
pais des Sciences Politiques. Annales. (Current The Tastitutee 
Musée Social. Circulaires. (Current numbers.) 4to..... ey 
Laid - . . - 
été d ris. rnal. urrent . 
Société de Statistique de Paris. Journal. (Curre The Society 
monthly numbers) *..2.0..5.cccge-sokentevevec mere aemeesereeaton ste: 
Germany— 


~ Berufs- und Gewerbezihlung, 1895. Berufsstatistik ] 
der Bundesstaaten. ‘Theilel und 2. Berufsstatistik | 
der deutschen Grossstiidte. Theil 2. 3vols. Ato. 
Bevolkerung nach Beruf, Alter, Familienstand, und 
Religionsbekenntniss auf Grund der Berufszihlung ! 
... 1895. (Erginzung zum Heft 2 der Vierteljahrs- 
Pt MGLLOs 056.) au ARO. te SEBO hrc taayeye Maney ie Ae The Imperial Statis- 
Binnen-Schiffahrt im Jahre 1896. 40. ©... eeeeeeeseees r tical Bureau 
Handel des deutschen Zollgebiets. Monatliche Nach- 
weise tiber den auswiirtigen. (Current numbers) .... ; 
Statistik, Die, des Deutschen Reichs im Jahre 1897. 
whe VAs, Ih catsussctastvcenscntatean: seedibaattts scout REE aeRO ee 
Vierteljahrshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. 
Jahrgang 1897, . Heft 4." Sto. 2 oy jee totes ect. ot 
Statistik der Knappschafts-Berufsgenossenschaft fiir 
das Deutsche Reich, ... 1885-95, vorgekommenen 
31,679 entschidigungspflichtigen Betriebsunfille. 
. 160 pp., maps and diagrams, 4to. Berlin ................ 
Statistisches Jahrbuch Deutscher Stidte. Sechster 
Jabreang.) SV0.. GLSO7 ic. caccusecstennen nena eee eae } u 
Berlin— 
Arbeiter-Kranken-Versicherung in Berlin im Jahre 
LSIG. 328: DD cab. retinas Pees) ee eee The Municipal Sta- 
Eheschliessungen, Geburten, Sterbefille, und Witte- tistical Bureau 
rung. (Current weekly and monthly numbers).... 
Dresden. Wochen- und Monats-Berichte des Statis- } 
tischen Amtes der Stadt. (Current numbers) ........ phy 
_ Frankfort— 
Beitrige zur Statistik der Stadt. Aus den Ergeb- 
nissen der Volksziihlung, 1895. Diagram, 4to. .... i 
Mittheilungen aus der Handelskammer. (Current |] The Chamber’ of 
TUM DOMS). 51 cay ctoses tee ts ae beccet ne ne meee ees ae aoe Commerce 
Hanover. Monatsberichte des Statistischen Amts | The Municipal Sta- 
der Stadt...’ (OCurrént numbers) ).......cccscsssterssovssecseeees tistical Bureau.” 














Purchased 
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Donations— Contd. 





By whom Presented 


Donations. | (when not purchased). 





(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Germany— Contd. 


Almanach de Gotha, 1898 be ee en Rene net et ula. Purchased 
Archiv fiir Soziale Gesetzgebung und Statistik. The Publis} 
Bend x Hoile ha ISOF le eercsceedts sesso A mete Pia 


Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung, Verwaltung und Volks- 
wirtschaft im Deutschen Reich. Heft 4 (Part 1). +} The Editor 


MERE Demet rMctea ae feer ee) canoes fis 20y sou eetetcasserieoem at grgaas igaveneceics 
Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie und Statistik. wee 
The Publisher 
PU MnrOnas MONT OLY: TUMIDEYS ccs. ae caren et ete ies 
Greece— 
Bulletin mensuel du Commerce spécial avec les pays [ The Statistical Bu- 
etrangers.. (Current Wumbers) .\, accssccscsscscscesersess bees: reau 
Italy— 


Annali di Agricoltura, 1897. -Nos.— 
214. Malattie del Bestiame. Atti del Consiglio) 
Zootveenies etelle eiZOOTzIe. 612. erie tessensencse vnee 
215. Concorso internazionale di Filtri per mosti e 
WAVE I EVCLAMIO DT TLCS i i les ctien cand ivenpccseenseactecncee 
Annali di Statistica. Statistica Industriale. Fasc. 62. 
Provineia Cin bheseiticn eB ST eo ten cece scenes voce cnae 
Bollettino di Legislazione e Statistica Doganale e Com- | 
merciale. (Current monthly numbers) ..............00 The Director-Gene- 
Commercio speciale di Importazione e di Esportazione. { ral of Statistics 
Statistica del. (Current monthly numbers) ............ 
‘Movimento Commerciale nell’ anno 1896. Fol. 
ae Pe IBM econ See ere et este Ste tats eee” cadae once tus 
Opere pie. Statistica delle, situazione patrimoniale, 
entrate e spese nel 1880... Vol. x. La. fol............. 
Popolazione. Movimento dello stato civile. Anno 
FoPNGE aa ews Wanker Fare instead oi rac oot Aa ee y 








L’Economista. (Current weekly numbers) ..........:sc0e The Editor 
Giornale degli Economisti. (Current monthly numbers) 
Rivista Italiana di Sociologia. — Anno lI. Fase. 2 e 3. 


9) 


1897 Pires snaeinnn ih vole ices my Seacpy sacmevirwadesalaeel acietatiiavavasncocessex ests a 
svapan— 
General view of Commerce and Industry in the Empire] Depart. of Agricul- 
Ofelia pant Me Mansy SvOl L897. bal cs sveccsrsennccseru gees ture & Commerce 
Résumé statistique de Empire du Japon. 11° année] The Statistical Bu- 
Pesca pwr wiaps aces OYOl | LOOT 60" y. scsusearwessscencveat ses reau 
Wexico— 
Kstadistica Fiscal. Datos relativos. (Current monthly | The Statistical Bu- 
PEUEULOtia \ Mera a Peesuoets cote e ae techs ttchoutesceshes cege-fedontantensesdede reau 
Netherlands— 
Annuaire Statistique des Pays-Bas. Métropole. 1896] The Central Statisti- 
eb annéescaittérioures,” SVOS ce. ciaccecayecegacon-oneocevnese cal Commission 
Bevolking. Statistiek van den loop der, van Neder- | The Ministry of the 
[re eta Mes gezap vate): MS go cul) Mines aainen VebpeveD, Sean binhy ie ALE Interior 


Bijdragen tot de Statistick. Band vi. Overzicht van 


| The Central Statis- 
_ den loop der koop-en pachtprijzen van landerijen ee prttit 
" - 1882-96. Ato. Veadarteot, pibinontyreds cnataontirennamersaeyns fees ae tab onmnesian 


\ 


888 Miscellanea. [ Dec. 


Donations—Contd. 





: By whom Presented 
Donations. (when not purchased). 


(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Netherlands— Contd. 
Geboorten. Statistiek der, en der sterfte naar den cake 
leeftijd en de oorzaken van den dood. (Current refinish 


Interior 
monthly niam bors yc) as scare sphaes etssppagesiarcaairmnesees 
Maandcijfers en andere periodieke opgaven...Jaar | The Central Statisti- 
ROT. ING. O. VRBVOs Vocnsiied’ Mrcdchnessenieecboteers Wtn mapas kiss cal Commission 
Scheepvaart. Statistiek der, 1896. Gedeelte 1 and 2.| Dr. G. de Bosch 
ALORS EGU IOA SRE Hal stip nenconond sou pioeennteieendataSabamay isis patience Lanes Kemper 


Staten van de In-, Uit-, en Doorgevoerde voornaamste | The Central Statisti- 
Handelsartikelen. (Current monthly numbers) cal Commission 
 Statistiek van den In-, Uit-, en Doorvoer over het | The Director-Gene- 


Jaar 1896. Gedeelte l and 2. Fol. vicciccceeccsscccsee ral of Customs 
Norway— 
Caisses d’épargne. Statistique des, 1896. (265)........ “| 


Commerce. Statistique du, pendant 1896. (264) .. 
Finances des Communes pendant 1893. (267).... 
Navigation. Statistique de la, pendant 1895. (262) 
Pénitentiaires. Statistique des maisons centrales, 
LB94<96 (266) oS cssecin her sas coseghbe tien echace sae tnaria gstsareas 
Postale, Statistique, pour 1896. (269) ..ceeeseee 
Recrutement. Statistique du, pour 1896. (268)........ 
Lelegraphes. Statistique des, pour 1896. (268) ...... 
Vétérinaire. Service, et inspection de viande en 1895. 





The Central Statisti- 
cal Bureau 


(270) ori csoce shasotscenauscanesebeyacdhs sty oe Sune enee ea Re eat oa. 

Christiania. Beretning om Folkemengden og ei The Health Depart- 
hedstilstanden i aaret 1896. Diagrams. 8vo. ........ ment 

Roumania— 

Buletinul Lunar al Miscarei Populatiunei in Orasele ) 
Romaniei. (Current monthly numbers)  ...........+ | 

Statistica agricola (Evaluations provisoires des cultures ‘ The Statistical Bu- 
et récoltes pour,1896-97) Sheet)... csiccrasentaccsssdee nen { . reau 

Statistica Judiciara din Romania. 1890-91. 2 vols. 
cLCAOUHI Hob, 0 Sapo oun Te Sry Te MBUBNR BAP RBS ee SEG ANNO 

Bucharest.  Buletin statistic Lunar al Orasului | The Municipal Sta- 
Bucuresci. (Current numbers)  ssssssescsosorscorsseerees tistical Bureau 

Russia— 

Bulletin russe de statistique financiére et de législation. . 
(Current monthly eee YAS BI Wac32 CN i Be baka reir tan ap 

Commerce extérieur de la Russie par la frontiére | The Department of 
d’Europe. Bulletin mensuel (current numbers) .... Customs 

Morts violentes et subites dans l’Empire de Russie, | The Central Statisti- 
1888-0805 tO. IL B97. tins cp ganenttn thang SeUMeP RED Meets aice diuclly cal Committee 

Prices. Diagram-maps showing prices of rye and oats | Department of Com- 
in European Russia. (Current monthly numbers) merceand Industry 


Société impériale libre économique. Travaux de la. 
No. 3, 1897. (Contains ‘1765-1897, Apercu his- 
torique des travaux de la Société depuis sa fonda- 
tion.” Remainder in Russian) 8vo. 1897........... 


The Society 


Servia— 
Recensement de la terre cultivée, en 1893. Maps, &c.] The Statistical Bu- 
Ato. Ceoeceecee eeeerooes Peeerecsoroe POOH SOOT HOOH OCHO HOS HETEOEEEEHHEH ESCH OOOH HHT EHODETEOe reau 


“ey 
‘" 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. 


By whom Presented 
(when not purchased). 





(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Servia— Contd. 
Statistique des Foires dans le Royaume pour 1889-93.) The Statistical Bu- 


DE SRIB A UO lyases Crater ch sees teen eovesie owed onbots vom eee rvaeasunltaty« reau 
Spain— 
Comercio Exterior. Resumenes mensuales de la) The  Director-Gen- 
Estadistica del. (Current numbers) .......ssssssereeers eral of Customs 


Sociedad Geograéfica de Madrid. Boletin y Revista 
de Geografia colonial y mercantil. (Current num- > The Society 
|iycs 5.) Puede 6 [een One oot et Donate adnan re pRrSH eS PROG HA Uae ANE 


Sweden— 

marie: till Sveriges Officiela Statistik :-— 
Befolkningsstatistik, 1895. (Population) ........ 7 
Bergshandteringen, 1896. (Minerals)  ............ 
Pander PSO) CL PAG \e.crccapesadteclceser toes earevenyneaurss 
Telegrafvasendet, 1896. (Telegraphs) ............ 
Statens Jernvigstrafik, 1896. (Railways) ........ 
Postverket::i6dG. |" Ce Ostal) rac) sesdiatasmecteess 
Jordbrukoch Boskapsskotsel,1897. (Agriculture) 
General-Sammandrag dfver 1896 Ars Bevillning............ 
Kapital-Konto till Riks-Hufvud-Boken, 1896. Fol..... ihe. Central Stns 


eer tors 





Ofversigt af Sveriges Riksbanks Stallning, 1896. Fol..... ¢ Pet iecne 
Ofversigt af de enskilda sedelutgifvande bankernas 
&e., TAO Baler rte dO RL NES la, | 
Riksstat for Ar 1898. SM. AtOsccssccssesssssssssssesesssssseenen 
Sammandrag af Riksbankens Stallning, July—Dec., 
1896. Jan—June, 1897. 12 parts, 4to. wo. 


Rikets in-och Utfoérsel, Jan.—_June, 1892-97. 12 parts. 
Sammandrag af de enskilda sedelutgifvande 


July, 1896—June, 1897. 12 parts .......e ce eesecsensees 
_ Uppgitter om Hypoteksbanken, é&c., ar 1896. Fol. .... J 
Switzerland— 
Bulletin démographique et sanitaire suisse. (Current ] The Federal Statis- 
WO MORNIN LIGIER) AE eet crnesosculeslocuunpsetsanpsceonasactoayoncans tical Bureau 


Commerce de la Suisse. Statistique du, notice explica- 
tive sur les Tableaux comparatifs pour 1885-95. 





The Federal Depart- 


Diagram, 4to. .............. cesesssscesseanvonseasceeeseenean sosasearsnonsens OS ERODE SSO Vi i 
Commerce Suisse. Statistique du, Rapport annuel, | 
DOG eee ABATED, ALO rariacceccescttsourtokeuaceclstoseees tein veoncsvderes J 


Journal de statistique suisse. 1897. Livr.5. 4to.....) 

Résultats du Dénombrement des enfants faibles | 
d’esprit en 4ge de fréquenter l’école y compris ceux | The Federal Statis- 
qui sont atteints d’infirmités physiques ou qui sont f tical Bureau 
négligés et moralement abandonnés, Mars 1897. 
aT LIT ULC ey SAKae NOL soy tacctarens se obsarssomeae sh acopeiesane sere 

Schweizerischen Handels und Industrie Verein. 
Bericht iiber Handel und Industrie der Schweiz im } The Association 
WRN L CEP CUT EL Gtr AT date tsarsccthetsenfesstoaatsoxetershnnnnsosee 


United States— 
Agriculture, Department of. Yearbook of the Depart- 
ment, 1896. Plates, 8vo. Also Monthly Crop > The Department 
Reports (current numbers) Wearadiceiae Coon meriaetiere eceti 


890 tage Miscellanea. | [ Dec. 


Donations—Contd. 





: 3y whom Presented 
Donations. (when not purchased), 


(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
United States— Contd. 

.. Census, 1890. Report on Population, 1890. Part 2. } 
(Ages, Illiteracy Occupations, &c.). Ato. wwe f The Hon: G. B. Hoar 

Consular Reports. (Current monthly numbers.) Deeceene Be lct ate 
PSV. Oo i vats sau. tohciwatates ethe'dies mas diac ste e eae aarn yea ae st Mee meme 

Deaf. International. reports of. schools for the, | 7, WiltoMBorena 
Fp PBv0. G07 Bin ka eas eae eee eee 

Education. Report of Commissioner of, 1895-96. The Commissioner of 


Viol BVO... cs scch sates taste bees tpt nnapecera tents tele Bnet sees. ye Education 
Debt. Monthly Statements of the Public, and of Cash )} 
in Treasury. (Current numbers.) Sheets................ 


Gold, Silver, and Notes, &c., in Circulation, and 


Changes in Money and Bullion in the Treasury. ane eons ae 


Monthly Statements. (Current numbers.) Sheets creas 

Finance and Commerce. Monthly Summary of. | 
(Current numbers?) _ 40. jcigeeee meee eee tas css J 

Labor. Bulletin of the Department of. (Current num- | The Commissioner of 
BexS) .5..0c.catasogetaoal Ainge xcestngy ioe teeate meee mmeER CS men ARR ce. Labor 


Labor Statistics. National Association of officials 
of Bureaus of. Proceedings of the 18th Annual +} M. L. G. Powers 


Convention, May, 18917) 2.4.8: suede ea Meets nctay stan 

National Museum. Reports for years 1892-93 and Myanecwat 
1893-94... 2 vols., iplates, 8voejpce acne ee ance ns 

Connecticut. State Board of Health. Monthly Bul- The Board of Health 
letina; (Current, numbers) j.%....0.cee etree aiees: seaces 


Illinois. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Ninth Thee Bee £ 
Biennial Report, 1896. Subject—Franchises and Panes teen” 


Taxation, and Gas Companies. 80. ...scs.e. seeereeene 
Kansas. Bureau of Labor and Industry. pert 
Annual Report, 1896... 8v060 «LOO hugeae ees eens 7Y 
Massachusetts— ; 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor.. 27th Annual 
Report,’ March; 1897. is Sva.i soar iatteusitans 
Manufactures. Annual Statistics of, 1896. 11th ie 
He POrth® BVO cccciccorncsd vere tepisenralae siesta mentee easy ax'evng 
State Board of. Health. 28th Annual Report for 
DL SOG, e SV Ow ates, Civurdemene nyt tenant eae a EE orig 
Vital Statistics of Massachusetts, 1856-95. 132 pp., he Boseuoe Health 
BVO! DOT vce Lckaten si axed pevinganeceeystey MaMa oboe Toys ce 
Michigan. Monthly Bulletin of Vital Statistics. | The Division of Vital 
Wolla, Nod, Sept: 1897.4 Ato. cee meena ere ie cag oe } Statistics 
New York. Public Library. Bulletin. (Current | Rhorlabear 
MUMBOELS) 4:0. .ceksas ccecdaces scons snide) tamcckl ee TER atlas ory a: dag hee Mie pve 


Banker’s Magazine and Rhodes’ Journal of Banking. The E Agee 


(Current monthilymum bers) |. ...ceeie te eter Sec cas tess 
Bradstreet’s Journal. (Current weekly numbers)............ ‘3 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle. (Current weekly 

numbers, with. Supplements) a.m: soem ncticsas cs. terca 2 


Dun’s Review (containing Statistics of Commercial Mésstas Rie G Du 
Failures in United States and Canada). (Current nae a a 
PLU DELB)) ches shat beeen cacbats ties Sei weet asta Pee RT Seles ae x 

ee pan ee Journal. (Current num- The-Raiteee 

J orate ae ee Economy. Vol.. vy, No. *} The Publisher 
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(a) Foreign Countries—Oontd. 
United States—Contd. 
Mineral Industry. The, its Statistics, Technology, 
and Trade in the United States and other Countries 


toithe.end of 1896. Vol. v.. Edited by Richara f 14° Editor 


PO ROCR Welly SV eral Se I Ncccivescess, fevstes, ebasdoroctenenl athlik 
“Municipal Affairs. [Quarterly.] Vol. i, No. 3, ey 
ey aati PSO TS TV BVOs fetes i, CN ade ROM ok a nae hunener 
Political Science Quarterly. » Vol. xii, No. 3, (aon ae The Editor | 
Quarterly Journal of Economics. Vol. xii, No. 1, 1897.... the Publisher 
Yale Review. Vol. vi, Nos. 2 and 38. 1897 Ere aie lane The Editor 
American Academy of Political and Social pace Aah Sete 
Aynbls. UVolr x, Nossa “L807 anh ean eek ana SN 


American Economic Association. Economic Studies. 
Vol. ii, No. 5. A Discourse concerning the cur- 
rencies of the British Plantations in America, &c. : 
William Douglass (1740). Edited by C. J. Bullock 

American Geographical Society. Bulletin. Plates. The Society 


The Association 


(Cirrene mers ene sea ees Sorte cee 
American Philosophical Society. Proceedings. 
Nosslop andsildd. “Plates, Svoi2 1897 iccccicsettchoceee ‘4 
American Statistical Association. Quarterly Publica- Tha Mecen: 
tonsa N ew. meriess, NO. S95 (L897 42 os. cals cencaadins i apogee rete 


John Crerar Library [Chicago]. First and eo RE 
Annual Reports for 1895 and 1896. 2 parts. 8vo. pee rare 

Johns Hopkins University. Studies in Historical and } 
Political Science. 15th series: Nos. 1 and 2, History 
of Tobacco Industry in Virginia from 1860—1894: 
B. W. Arnold. Nos. 3—5, The Street Railway 
System of Philadelphia, its history and present 
condition: F. W. Speirs. No. 6, Daniel Raymond, | 
an early chapter in the history of Economic heory't 2 
in the United States: O.-P. Neill. Nos. 7 and 8, 
Economic History of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road, 1827-53: M. Reizenstein. No. 9, South 
American Trade of Baltimore: F. R. Rutter. 











Agr ISO Tie en OLE oN Eo TGs J 
Smithsonian Institution. Annual Report of Board ovine 
of Regents, for 1894-95. Plates, 8V0. wesc The, Institution 


pas Currency Committee. Leaflets, &ce. 8vo. \ the Committee 


Uruguay— 
Anuario Memografico de la Republica. Ajo vii, 1896.) The Director of 
Ose EO Sev EN Ny OORT SEER EE Fa ORR Civil Registration 
Comercio exterior y movimiento de navegacion, afio| The Statistical Bu- 
DORM ant Mes ate ra tele cfr asen voor servis oda ti¥) <a tiee SaaS reau 
Montevideo. Boletin mensual demografico de Monte- | The Municipal Sta- 
Wideos | CCUEPCME WUNIDELS | cscoecespeserecseovsrsncateronenneserses tistical Bureau 
International— 


Bulletin International des Douanes. eee mut Tits: Baavd nt Prada 
WING GES: BVO settee ad nash cas caoened sasusassaseltnnestvavaeeort 
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(b) India and Colonial Possessions. 


India, British— 
Prices and Wages in India. 14th Issue. Fol. 1897 THOR AMEHCEE Bu- 


Statistical Abstract relating to British India from ; 
1886.87 to 1808-96) <Blat No. 1807 Cue nee The India Office 


Trade of India. Review of, in 1896-97. 1, Foreign) The Finance and 
Sea-borne; 2, Trans-Frontier; 3, Coasting Trad | Commerce Depart- 
DAS PAI B LS acdsee on gsc sabeknae Moalpeacles eeu ea eee Cea ease ete de dog ment 

Trade by Land with Foreign Countries. Monthly) my, Statistical B 
Accounts. (Current numbers) ...cccsscsnscereessseeeeess % nee ae “ft 

Trade and Navigation. Monthly Accounts. (Current re di pha 
TUT DOTS )\ i iassrtere codes seepenseeansauae tues uecean est ta Ream saath oe ode St 

Bengal— 
an Statement of Sea-borne Trade and Naviga- 

tion ... with foreign Countries and Indian Ports reer of Cus- 


for 1896-97. 2 vols.;\ diagrams, TOM: eo .ysccaccts ce 

Commercial Annual or Tabular statement of the 
External Commerce of Bengal during 0.63 | Myr. N.A.Humphreys 
S Wols.; SO, 5). des oveapacnssasseagadeeeeseanta We eeeeMeMmen er cabacsass . 


Indian Engineering. (Current weekly numbers)........... The Editor 


Canada, Dominion of— 
Statistical Year-Book of Canada for 1896. 12th year] The Department of 
OF FASO.) BVO. iis eeu deeetd Nea dete De Make hci Agriculture 
Agriculture and Colonisation. Report of Select Stand- 
ing Committee, 1897 sii... .2iat oonseergemeineeeser cast: osc 
Oriminal Statistics for the year ending 30th Sept., 1896 
Insurance. Report of Superintendent of, for 
LBQG | cs ssesstan docedeowsVenenndnncessastonsecaciee MM eM RC EERE wane thea ss ‘ 
Safety on Railways. Report of Committee on, mes ae ps - Bourinot, 
BOT calc venacecensbaites sayy aMeviges 190 cps amnvenN Ute Rann EDEN oe Gus 
Trade and Commerce. Department of. Quarterly 
Reports to 80th June and 30th Sept., 1897............... 
Debates of the House of Commons of Canada. Official 


Report. Session 1897. 2 vols., SVO. «..-csecsee--eeeeese- J 

Subscriptions to the ... “Canadian India Famine | The Finance Depart- 
Bands? 8¥02 ) LBD. isezsecnessuves odannaleievonaneainarere settee 4 ment 

Banks. Monthly Reports on Chartered. (Current 
AUTOS) ci cyccrenceeteanees esp eh cere ieee ene ar amma Me cies xl Sieh 

Report of Loan Companies and Building Societies for Mr. N.8. Garland 
LBOG. BVO. srs ietiai renal sees becrctes tavudtce eeaetamee near setes Eat Reet tics 


Insurance and Finance Chronicle. (Current numbers).... The Editor 
Royal Society of Canada. Proceedings and Transac- The Societ 
tions. Second Series, vol. ii. Plates, 8vo. 1896... e Bociety 


Ceylon — 
Administration Reports for 1896. Diagrams, fol......... The Cerio 
Ceylon Blue Book for 1896. (Contains miscellaneous St ate sete 
atatisticg.) MOL. AU sae. ccctys hvines glee Meenas aa teba nce locus J aes 
Railways. Annual Report on Government, for 1896..... The General Manager 
Mauritius— 
The Colonial Secre- 


Blue Book for the Colony for 1896. Fol. v.......ssss000 site 
| tary 
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(b) India and Colonial Possessions—Contd. 
New South Wales— . 
Mines and Agriculture. Annual Report of Depart-] The Agent-General 


WP OUR ORMEORG LOUEO D Olt cvate.sucrteicuneste eekdderdetascerransec ts for N. 8. Wales 
Prisons. Report of Comptroller-General of, with | The Comptroller- 
Oe SCTE OS Lan LOO. OVO, alot setae cae starts tacoane General 


Statistical Register for 1896. Parts 4, Law and Crime; ) 
5, Agriculture; 6, Land Settlement; 7, Financial | 
Institutions; 8, Population and Vital Statistics ; 
9, Manufactories and Works ; 10, Education, Science, 





The Government 





and Art; 11, Hospitals and Charities; 13, Miscel- Statistician 
A TaReOUS) iss ui:.. Vee ies Sule ey at aly lish Sadek batalla EA de 
Statistics of the Seven Colonies of Australasia, 1861-96. | 
BOP Pegi veal aah a cdeanaVagatanesxsesee'stxet-as sce adreesep roca aee'steeacen cht vodees 
Vital Statistics for 1896 and previous years. 8vo. ey pra hii 
Wealth and Progress of New South Wales, 1895-96.] The Government 
STAIR LO SUG Eee V Ola tor AV Ue teaytsciecsisccaceeasiancrossbeonso asses Statistician 


New Zealand— 
Friendly Societies. 20th Annual Report by the) The Registrar of 


Registrar al. for T8906 sca Bol yn ccupaecnnmusvxnaesie wets Friendly Societies 
Government Insurance Recorder, No. 1, August, | The Government In- 
Re re eaten: Biieictasedee uname baru Muuda ter eer: siraner Jenarinaant 
Labour Department. Journal of the. (Current num- | The Labour Depart- 
|) 5) op AO eg N08 Be OD at nity oP 2 see 7 Ee yO BE ment 


New Zealand Trade Review and Price race The Editor 
(Carrent month yy muri bers); seeds iercoviessdesp sesseoanyseossebare 


Queensland— 
Statistics of the Colony for 1896. Fol. ...,...sssscsssseesees | 
Supplements to the Government Gazette (containing . ’ 
Vital Statistics). (Current numbers) ...........-.:csceeees The egietnanaerene 
Vital Statistics, 1896. Thirty-seventh Annual Report 


ral of Queensland 
by the Registrar-Generals Hole viii... cccencqeedsesevesenass J 


South Australia— 
Annual Report of Registrar-General of Births, Deaths, 


Site Mberriaged,| LBOG WN MOL i, tic ncsaanearentqesacentsearhucabiars The Registrar-Gene- 
Births and Deaths. Monthly Statements of. (Current ral of S. Australia 
PaO Lise AG. Sancta seveava apes Stassntaleeds Vosasseneceh cerca’ 


Straits Settlements— 
The Perak Government Gazette. (Current weekly | The Government 


AVEAYH DNCRE Js iva Seseai-veseanioaves desescemesdatlicne renee cuaquteedvapyophonsicbbaey Secretary 
Victoria—., | 
Statistical Register for 1896. Parts 1, Blue Book;| The Assistant 
DZ RMEPMOIA TIS OU carves caiiteeess rte gs sancrsecesenamencecastarnsetodens Government Statist 
Public Library, Museums, and National aeater 
Report of Trustees for 1896. 800. sersessesesssssssssssssere Phedicnatees 


Royal Society of Victoria. Proceedings. New Seen : 
Volaxs Parti oSyon 1807 coc vic J Cele The Society 
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(b) India and Colonial Possessions—Contd. 
‘Western Australia— 
Agricultural and Live Stock Returns. Abstract for | The Registrar-Gene- 


DG oO) Lo ell GL tens she shennotd coavessterupeatowtn taihnd arms atae see ral of W. Australia 
Annual Report of Collector of Customs and Registrar | The Collector of Cus- 
of Shipping, we., for 1896.2 Oly sin scree testes pete toms 
Report by Government Actuary on the Customs 
Variffs of Western Australia and Victoria, shoving} pe Ore 
comparative Taxation during 1896. Fol. ................ st 


The Registrar-Gene- 


1, Population and Vital Statistics; 2, Public eal Be Australia 


Statistical Register for 1896 and previous years. vie | 
Winance. (Hol. sic: ectinpnas egy eedhe Garbo -dsstpadteve¥inaneasdpes 


(c) United Kingdom and its several Divisions. 
United Kingdom— 
Army Veterinary Department. Annual Statistical a, 

General Report for year ending 31st March, 1897. The Deparumene 
Board of Trade Journal. (Current monthly numbers).... The Board of Trade 
Foreign Office Reports on Trade and Finance. Annual i 

and Miscellaneous Series. (Current numbers) ........ pereneeee 
Labour Gazette. Journal of Labour Department of ) 

Board of Trade. (Current monthly numbers) ........ 

Labour. Strikes and Lock-outs of 1896. Report by 
Chief Labour Correspondent, with Statistical Tables. ¢ The Board of Trade 


[ C-8843 2] +0 Bvos: chine ae ete Mics ste zescesc 
Labour. Fourth Annual Report on changes in wages 
and hours of, for 1896. [C-8444.] hy ae ” 


Local Government Board. 26th Annual Report for } 
1896-97. [C-8583.] Diagrams, 8vo.. 

Local Government Board. Supplement to 25th Annual 
Report, containing Report of Medical Officer for 
1895-96. [C- -8213.] Plates, 8y.0. (baci putetctects -. 

Mines and Quarries. Mineral Statistics for 1896, 
with Appendix showing Production of Minerals in 
Buia Colonies and Possessions. Maps and dia- The Home Ofigs 
grams 1 C-85G4) 7 vipecssctakencecieeemtn mee ememeanse Cees acLe 

Railway Companies. General Report on share and 
loan capital, Traffic in passengers and goods, &c., 

Tor 1896. 0 [ CAS608 Por ran ncscace rarer eee emer n as 

Statistical Abstract for United Kingdom in each of } The Board of Trade 
the last fifteen years from 1882 to 1896. 44th No. 
| C8604.) STO. Le ofissontocnateseseont Smee meen tr as. t | 

Trade and Navigation. (Current monthly returns) .... ) 

Woods, Forests, and Land Revenues. 75th Report of at Tee 
Commissioners of, ( 267.) S97 Cote catsscarsts terssacvence } HIRE UNE a) 


| The Local Govern- 
ment Board 


Great Britain— 

_.Agricultural Returns. Statistical Tables showing ) 
Acreage under Crops and aes and number of | meare # wie 
Horses, Cattle, Sheep, and Pigs...1897. 8vo. .... > 


England and Wales— 
British’ Museum. Catalogue of Printed Books, 


5 parts. 4to. ..... Viv caes ser cavtbwantancaepsecvurenyvltss Sov tisesualersed } The Trustees 


i. 
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(c) United Kingdom and its Divisions— Contd. 
England and Wales—Contd. 
Births and Deaths in London and in twenty-seven | 
other Great Towns. (Current weekly returns) ........ 
/ Quarterly Return of Marriages to June, 1897; Births 
and Deaths to Sept., 1897. “No. 195)... eee > 
Supplement to 55th Annual Report of Registrar- 
General of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in 
England. Part 2. [C-8503.] 8vo. 1897............ J 
London— 
Criminal Returns, Metropolitan Police, 1836. vet 





The Registrar-Gene- 
ral of England 





The Comniissioner of 


ber of Persons taken into custody and the results 
Police 


in 1836, with comparative statements for 1831-36. 
London School Board. Reports of the School 
Accommodation and School Management Com- he: Baan 
mittees for year ending Lady- day, 1897. 2 vols., POR 


bee folie LOOMS ferrets ease stacethie facet tie t tock monn 
London Technical Education Gazette. (Current | The London County 
pees gE cnet apy oy Saha ey perros kept coat leet pith: ke Council 


Battersea. Incorporated vestry of the Parish of 
St. Mary. Annual Report for 1896-97. Map bats The Vestry Clerk 
CHADPALE puta Gate os tete tt secures ete tence econ 
Wandsworth District. 41st Annual Report of 
Board of Works for 1896-97, with report of The Board of Works 
Medical Officers of Health for 1896. 8vo. ........ 
Birmingham. General and Detailed Financial State-’ 
ment for 1896-97. (Blue Book.) With Epitome > The City Treasurer 
and Abstract of Treasurer’s Account. 3 vols............. 
Bradford. Report on Health of, for 1895. Diagrams.... The Medical Officer 
Bristol. Annual Report of Medical Officer of Health ) 
for 1896. Also interim reports on an outbreak of 


Milk-borne Enteric Fever in Clifton, Sept.—Nor., 2 

TSO Swit CnArtr a VOlse ON On Me ete ite tessiats certs s. 
Leeds. Annual Report to Urban Sanitary Authority 

for 1895, and first quarter of 1896. 8vo. ......... a 
Leicester. Abstract of Accounts of the Corporation| The Borough Ac- 

TO¥HLSIO-O7 A). BVOC Ree meee anterior: countant 
Liverpool. Report on Health of Liverpool during] The Medical Officer 

erent Mate LATS CAV O i. eaceteccheetcat ieee eet ee tere retools oats of Health 
Manchester— 

Health of. Weekly and Quarterly Returns of the 

Medical Officer. (Current numbers) .........0...00 a 


Public Free Libraries. Annual Report for 1896-97.....The Chief Librarian 
fest Hartlepool. Full Abstract of Accounts for] The Borough Ac- 


1895-96 and 1896-97.) S-volay, SvO020 .iede ise hcbcaesens. countant 
Wolverhampton. Annual Report upon the Health of | The Medical Officer 
Wolverhampton. for 18962") SVO2 ...c...1ccdscacnsccsnonemseget of Health 


West Sussex, 23rd Annual Report on Condition of 
combined Sanitary District of West Sussex for > Dr. Charles Kelly 
DOG ta SV Cee ere ot accdl im casas cies slvssesecavtag Yee 


Treland— 
Births and Deaths in Dublin and in fifteen of the) 
principal Urban Sanitary Districts. (Current weekly | MinapReptaty 


FACUE CS MM ha tere: Syme jr tee tac coknse: eeasaioes tee ead ook Ok vale eine 
Quarterly Return of Marriages to June, 1897; Births { 
and Deaths to Sept., 1897. No.185  wcscnssesccrsronses: vi 


VOUe- LX, ART 1V: Ba) 
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(c) United Kingdom and its Divisions—Contd. 


Scotland— 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages in the eight principal 
Towns. (Current weekly and monthly returns) .... | The Registrar-Gene- 


Quarterly Return of Births, Deaths, and Marriages ral of Scotland 
for the quarter ending 30th Sept., 1897 0... oe 

Aberdeen. Reports by Medical Officer of Health and| The Medical Officer 
Sanitary Inspector. (Current numbers.) 8vo......... of Health 


(d) Authors, &c. 
Barlow (Montague). The Insurance of Industrial risks. The “Awthor 
LA Dp. , SVONC ACO Me chats shakes ans tee gts cactann ne gen eee eee coiican 
Bedford (Duke of). A great Agricultural Estate, being 
the story of the origin and administration of Worse Purchased 
and Thorney. 2nd Hdit., 254 pp. 8vo. 1897 ........ 
Brassey (Lord), K.C.B. Work and Wages; being an 
inquiry into the relation between Wages and the cost } The Author 


of Production, ‘44 pp., Sv.) ASO r er actrees ncet:. 

Cooper (Joseph). Cooper’s Tabular Guides to Ordinary 
and Industrial Life Assurance. Oct. 1897. 10th 5: 
FOAL OL ISSUC ipl secvvsegaralsudnced edlenesoteestear Rem MMeeMneR eA nious.. 


Their history, ethnology, and administration. x + State in Council 
361 pp. Map and plates. 8v0. 1897 wees ence of India 
Taine econ Reform of Currency. [Anon.] 77 Pp» } ihe Pabhsher 
De Morgan (Augustus). Essay on Probabilities, and on 
their application to Life Contingencies. and Insurance > Purchased 
Offices. xviii + 306.+ xl pp., 12mo,” 1838 ................. 
Dowell (Stephen). History of Taxation and Taxes | 


Crooke (W.). The North-Western Provinces of a! The Secretary of 


England from the earliest times to the year 1885. 
“2nd Edit. revised. Vols. i, Taxation, from earliest 
times to the Civil War. ii, Taxation from the Civil + bs 
War to the present day. iii, Direct Taxes and Stamp 
Duties. iv, Taxes on articles of Consumption. 4 
VOLS YB VO. LOSS shes ty ieoesagssets tren MunRMaRnUB IN Rama aoce Ve cass 
Fisher (Irving). Brief introduction to the Infinitesimal 
Calculus, designed especially to aid in reading Mathe- wi 
matical Coats oa statistics. vii + 84 a 1onio fe ee uaner 
Now Yorks: 1897 osc cecticevalee eevee Met epeate ad 2 de sd'eseun tad 
Gomme (George Laurence). Lectures on the PEE es) 
of Local Government. Delivered at the London 
School of Economics, Lent term, 1897. xv + 267 pp., 4 
Syo. ) Westminster, 1897 <1 pccueiancret ser tsnsee iarebsees. 2553. 
Greenwood (Thomas). Greenwood’s Library Year Book 
1897. A record of general library progress and work. + Purchased 


KE B23 Ppy OVO. PLSOT jleslet stearate eetarCiN has ovey caedaree 
Guyot (Yves). La Vie Nationale. Les Travaux Publics. He sane 
Z5G pps (OVO. Wk AUB) ROOT wer MOM TN te eet esscctrct sors coset cdaes ee 


Ham (James Panton). Panton Ham’s Universal Interest 
“Tables for calculating Interest at any rate on ie The Publisher 
moneys of all Countries. 42 pp., obl. 8vo. 1897... 
Livi (Ridolfo). Dello Sviluppo del Corpo (statura e 
erimetro teracico) in rapporto colla professione e 
rola condizione hee DoneRbuhs bisiistiog. 40 + The Author 
Dp. 7) Diagtam, Byvoy / ROMA Ge LST a crivac\scavesecloseocalssele 
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(d) Authors, &c.—Contd. 

Marston (R. B.). War, Famine, and our Food Supply. 

215 pp. Teens 8vo. 1897 una aee Zhe Aubhor 
Neymarck (A.). La Statistique internationale des valeurs 

mobiliéres. 51 pp., 8vo. Rome. 1897.00.00... ” 
Pillai (G. Paramaswaran) Representative Indians. 

Xxb-+319 pp.) Portraits, Sv0. (1897), -smsiecenstaceivicd.-s J 3 
Pixley (Francis W.). Suggestions for a Companies 

STEEDS. S0: A, WON LAO Riis ves tactanekl dle ocak cubuaMplaiaHb bers), hes. | ? 
Priestley (Herbert). Bankruptcy Law and Practice in 

New South Wales. 24 pp., 8v0. 1896 ........cecsereee 4 
Probyn (L. C.). Indian Coinage and Currency. Papers 

on an Indian Gold Standard, with the Indian coinage 

and currency acts corrected to date. x +125 pp. i 

Diagrams SV LOOT i sehen at onterete vasssaesegsanicaiechsabohee 
Storer (Dr. H. R.). (The progressive decrease of the 

rate of increase of American population). Criminal 

shot its prevalence, prevention... 34 pp.,16mo. i 

LOD Gerais alec n a stanus toe Lnmnenceas vers tute samen tee caneeti es iNceoy dewtaemdedpaty Ses 


(e) Societies, &c. (British).* 
Anthropological Institute. Journal. Vol. xxvii, No. 2. 
TA EAS Ne EhES) fates, eee culate MMP, oud atetesFeirgaextads Whe lode cine 
British Economic Association. Economic Journal. Pie Aledoatats 
es UTC ISO OPINE OL IE firesreti coy Meusvetcesenedy cs We bandp tasavt vieeta magi tose 
Heonomic Review. Vol. vii, Nos. 3 and 4, 8vo. 1897.... The Publisher 
British Fire Prevention Committee. Publications. 
No. 1, What is Fire Protection: H. O. Sachs. No. 8, 
The Paris Charity Bazaar Fire: 2. O. Sachs. 8vo. 
HBAS AAS RDO Meee MYL orcei DOR ye RRL ea 2 Suan Vogt OL a nN 
British Iron Trade Association. The Iron and Steel 
Industries in 1895-96 and 1896-97. Annual Sata The Association 
Reports of the Secretary. 2 parts. 8V0. vices 
Chamber of Agriculture Journal and Farmers’ | y7. p IR 
Chronicle. 1869-79. 11 vols. Fol. and la. fol., bound : rat 


The Institute 


The Committee 


City Liberal Club. Rules and Regulations and List of 


Members. 1897. 7lpp. Sm. 8vo. 1897 ..........0... Nisan 
East India Association. Journal. (Current numbers) .... The Association 
Glasgow Philosophical Society. Proceedings. Vol. xxvili ‘ 
TORT Eaton yi eu poy si danea hace Gab >| The Roctety 
Howard Association. Report, Oct., 1897. 8V0. .....s.e. The Association 


Imperial Institute. Journal. (Current monthly numbers).. The Institute 
Institute of Actuaries. Journal. Vol. xxxilil, parts 2 
RSC Se: ay Bai Up iahlleapes sae uae Ay WN TSE Nisan Sal Mean a Ree StU EREIED és 
Institute of Bankers. Journal. (Current numbers) ; sa 
General Index to vols. i-xv. Years 1879-94. 8vo 
Institution of Civil Engineers. Minutes of Proceedings. 
Vols. 128—130, 1897; also Brief Subjeci-Index to 
Vols. 119—130, sessions 1894-95 to 1896-97, and List 28 
De MMLenaficr abil ESiig Ween ND CSA Io Nea Beg ail ha ote 


* Foreign and Colonial Societies will be found under the various Countries 
or Possessions to which they belong. 
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Donations. 


By whom Presented 
- (when not purchased) 





(e) Societies, &c. (British)— Contd. 
Tron and Steel Institute. Journal. Vol. li (No. 1, 
1897). Plates, 8vo.; also Rules and List of Members > The Institute 
Of dhesinstitiute, 1897 UMavowtte mater eens tee 
Liverpool Literary and Philosophical Society. Proceed- : 
ee No. 51. yeasts 1896-97. Plats, dio, SyOsbe. The Society 
London Chamber’ of Commerce Journal. (Current| The Chamber of 


MUI WONS) nssscasnoonast eases ethers asses as den cater thes MAR MMMM seas. oa. Commerce 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce. Monthly Record) Sir C. M. Kennedy, 
for 1894-97 (incomplete).  8V0. ...ccccccwsssccesssdeedesseseees K.C.M.G., C.B. 


Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society. Memoirs 

and Proceedings. Vol. xli, parts 3 and 4, 1896-97 .... \ The Society 
Manchester Statistical Society. Transactions. Session 

1896-97... BVO scrccssvsssacas.Jeoshtnstteo Dee emerenen atta Atrstecort oc facs 2? 
Middlesex Hospital. Reports of the Medical, Surgical . 

and Pathological Registrars for 1895. 8vo. .......... The Hospzat 
Royal Agricultural Society. Journal. ‘Third series. 

Vol, viii, parts 2 ands8. C1 SO7n easter cect e hcsdssec.s: 
Royal Asiatic Society. Journal for Oct. i GN iy 
Royal College of Surgeons of England. Calendar of the, 

Co Ty ARR. me 
Royal Colonial Institute. Proceedings. Vol. sama Tho tneuiters 


I The Society 


1896-97... SB V0 .0ts ess set woona ine si vatae de ene ER sp 2h sane 
Royal Geographical Society. Geographical Journal. 

(Ciirrert bers seaueliscde ee Mee . oe CL on } Bay Sy 
Royal Irish Academy. Proceedings. Third series. T 

Volsiy,: Nos. 2.and 851807 jcc eerie eeenrtrcrr ss ectes etree } 
Royal Meteorological Society— 

Meteorological Record. Monthly results of observa- 

tions for last quarter of 1896. Vol. xvi, No. 64 ol The Society 

Quarterly Journal. Vol. xxiii, Nos. 101—104, 1897 

Royal Society. Proceedings. (Current numbers) also 


Year-book of the Society, 1896-97. No. 1, 8vo. ........ * 
Royal United Service Institution. Journal. (Current The Institut; 

MUM OPS) Sovicdehsiedee usin shideee sotto ovun rae mM Rmne ces 224 t8s bow oe 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. Statistical Tables ih The Teen 

Patients under Treatment during 1896. 8vo. ............ ideoceszia! sas 
Sanitary Institute. Journal of the Institute. Vol. xviii. The I 

Parts 2.and.8, 1897 4). ied, Ae Seeeierent tr tases sucks te seve, 1e Institute 
Seamen’s Hospital Society. Tables of Cases at hospitals The Soc} 

and dispensaries in 1895 and 1896. 8V0. ou... eeeeses } e poplely 
Society of Arts. Journal. (Current numbers) ................ # 
Society for Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 

Report for L896; Svo.-...:. neue ene ree eels atest. 2? 
Statistical and Social Inquiry Society of Ireland. 

Journal. Vol. x. Part 77. Sept., 1897. 8vo. ........ ” 
Surveyors’ Institution. Transactions. (Current num- The Institut; 

BOVd) Gach ncetsasivied ssducsbe sl ebahda eles Mattar mene R area Monn me re peace ens PiBsatu aoe 


University College, London. Calendar. Session, 1897-98 The University 
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ACCIDENTS, the Cost of Compensation for Mining, in Germany (see 














Fluz).. . 
AcrEaGs of United Kingdom under crops, and number of cattle, &e., uf 
1897 : : ‘ : p 
Appittons to the Library (see under Library). 
AGRICULTURAL Holdings, number and size of : ‘ ; 7 
-——___————. Returns of Great Britain, 1897 . ‘ ; 4 
— ——- —_——_—__—_____—__——- (Harvest Returns) . 
—_—_—— ——__——_——__-——- 1896, The. A ° 
Distinctive features of eastern and western section of Great Britain . 5 
General distribution of cultivated land ‘ 4 A - : 
Crops of United Kingdom, 1894-96 . ? 3 : : 
Cattle, sheep, and swine Z A : : . : . 
Meat supply . ; : : ° : c : . 
= Statistics and Crop Forecasts, International (see 
Craigie) : - 
AGRICULTURE in’ Essex during the past Fifty Years (see Danvers) : 
————~——- Report of the Royal Commission on 2 : 
ANNUAL Report of the Council (see Report of the Council) ‘ ; 
General Meeting—Proceedings d ; ; : 
ATKINSON (Fred. J.), awarded a Guy Medal , 
 ——- Silver Prices in India 
J. Introductory c : , : : : : 
ll. Method of Procedure. : 
Conditions and circumstances very different from those of ‘England C 
Explanation of Table A > ‘ 4 F 
Ili. Commodities selected . : : : 6 A ; 
1V. -The Index Numbers . . * : A : 


Summary of Table C 5 “ : . : : 

V. The course of prices 2 : : : i 

Explanation of Diagram G . 
bear 











{a.) The rainfall . 
Explanation of Table D . 











- Diagram K ‘ 3 c A“ 5 : 

{5.) The extension of railw ays : : : 
(c.) Excess of demand over supply caused by i increase of exports : . 
{d.) Competition of other countries. . . : . 
(e.) The condition of the currency . . . . ° ° 
Explanation of Table E ° : . . . 
__ Table F F ° ° 
Amount of money in active circulation and index numbers, 1861- . 2 
Explanation of Diagram K . . ‘ : 
(f.) Summary of the causes of fluctuation . ‘ 6 : ° 
Vil. Monthly prices ° 
Monthly index numbers of rupee prices in relation to the rupee and to 
gold, 1891-96 . e . : : ‘ 


Explanation of Diagram L . A . : 
Monthly index numbers of silver and the rupee, 1991-96 . 4 . 
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Atxinson (Fred. J.). Silver Prices in India—contd. 
VIII. The export of food grains . 


Table showing total export of wheat from India, amount exported to 
England, index numbers of espe prices and in relation to gold, and 


explanation of Diagram J “ 
IX. Wages in India. . 
X. The course of silver and the rupee 
Monthly fluctuations of silver.and the rupee, 1891-92 
XI. The Closure of the Mints 3 
Effect on the trade and prosperity of India . 


OFS: SC ee 


Appendix. Table A. The production and manufactures of India; relative 


importance of each, 1893 . ° 5 
Table B. Area of cultivation in each province 
—C. Index numbers of rupee prices, 1861-95 (1871= 100) 
—  D. Index numbers of rainfall in India, 1861-95 
—— IE. Disposal of silver bullion imports, 1835-95 . 
— F. Circulation of India . 


Diagram G. Course of rupee Ruste in relation to ‘the rupee, and of gold’) 
- to face 
——H. Course of prices of gold and rupee ‘commodities, and of silver and | 


prices in relation to gold, 1861-95 


the rupee in relation to gold 


— J. Index numbers giving prices of wheat in England and in India 


— K. The course of rupee prices, the rainfall, and ‘the circulation 
—L. Monthly prices—gold and silver commodities , Silver, and the rupee. 


January, 1891, to July, hil : : : 
Postscript . : A N : ‘ 


d 


AvERAGE, Relations between the Accuracy of an, and that of its 


Constituent Parts (see Bowley) , 





the Calculation of (see Sheppard) : : ‘ : 


Bank of England, weekly returns, 1896. Periodical Returns 
Banks, Savings, at home and abroad (see Wolf’) 3 
Biztus in 1896. Periodical Returns . ; : : 
Booxrs. English Literature in 1896  . , : . 
Notes on Economical and Statistical Works : 
Bedford (Duke of). The Story of a great Agricultural Estate 


Booth (C.). Life and Labour of the People in London, Vol. VIIT 
-—— Ix 




















——— Square, Cube, &c., of a large number of Magnitudes, 


on 


Borden (J.), An Essay on Value, with a short account of American Currency 


Currency, the Reform of 


Emery (H. C.). Speculation on the Stock and Produce Exchange of the 


United States 


England and Wales. " Judicial Statistics, 1894. Part 2, Civil Judicial Sta- 


tistics (J. Macdonell, LL.D.) 


Peis (Gustave). L’Economie Sociale de a irae sous Gcare Iv, 1589— 
é1 


Fisher (Irving). A brief introduction to the Infinitesimal Calculus 


France. Documents sur Ja question du Chémage. Office du Travail 





du Travail . 


Note sur le Minimum de Salaire dans. les Travaux Publics. 


Office 


Gastrell (W. 8. H.). Our Trade in the World in relation to Foreign Com- 


petition, 1885-95 . ° : e 


Gibbins (H. de B.). Industry i in England : . 
Guyot (Yves). Etude sur le Commerce International cornparé 
Quesnay et la Physiocratie . : 4 








Higgs (Henry). The Physiocrats . 


Hull (Kkdward). Our Coal Resources at the close of the Nineteenth Century 


Luzzati (Prof. G.), Credito Capitalistico e Moneta Nazionale 


Maitland (F. W.). Domesday Book and Beyond ° 
. Mayr (Dr. fet von). Statistik und Gesellschaftslehre . 
Morrison (Rev. W. D.). Juvenile Offenders . : 


Mulhall (M. G.). Industries and Wealth of Nations. 


Palgrave (R. H. Inglis). Dictionary of Political Economy. Vol. II. F.—M. 


Pareto (V.). Cours d’Economie Politique 


Pearson (K.). The Chances of Death, and other Studies in Evolution 


Probyn (L. C.). Indian Coinage and Currency 


Rauchberg (H.). Der gest und Giro-Verkehr, im Gsterreich- Ungarn 


und im Auslande 


Spahr (C. B.). An Essay on the Present Distribution of Wealth in the 


United States : : 

' Switzerland. Atlas Gra hique et Statistique ‘de la Suisse 
Van Pesch (A. J.). Table 

Williams (EK. E,). The Foreignerinthe Farmyard . . . 


es de Mortalité pour le Royaume des Pays-Bas 
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Bowuey (A. L.). Changes of Prices of Imports and BORE since 
ISChYy 

Bow ey (A. THY: Relations between the Accuracy of an Average 
and that of its Constituent Parts . : : : 


Results obtained in connection with the Newmarch Lectures, 1897. 
Simple instances of erroneous results 
Table of wages illustrating the small effect produced by different systems of 


weighting ° ° . : 
Errors in comparison ‘of two estimates ° . ° ° 3 
Probable value of errors ° : ° ° . - * 


CaLcuLATION of the Average Square, Cube, &c., of a large number 


of Magnitudes (see Sheppard) . 
CaPiTaL created in 1896 (see Commercial History and Review) ; 
Cunsvus of Russia, 1897 (see Craigie) . : : : 
— Proposed Universal, in 1900 (see Craigie) . : 

Report of a Committee with reference to the proposed Uni- 
versal Synchronous . : ° : } : 
CIVILISATION, a Measure of (see Rubin) : : : 
CLEARING, London, in 1896. Periodical Returns . HN WR, . 
Coat Question, Jevons’s (see Courtney) . . i : f ; 
CoMMERCIAL History and Review of 1896 . , f ; : 
General conditions -. . . . 5 ° : 
Imports and exports: . ° ° ° . - ° 
Bankers’ clearing houses ‘ a : Vhs : : 
Prices of principal commodities . f é . 
Employment aid wages of the working classes zi 3 i? : 
Consumption of dutiable commodities. P A : ° 
Agriculture. . Comparative Gazette prices of she ' é . 
Money market . 5 . . : 
European rates of discount : : . F : 
Price of silver. = : : A ¢ : 
New capital. : 7 s . 


Stock Exchange movements . 
Appendix (A). Our foreign trade of 1896, compared with that of 1895 ; 
—_— (8). Railway traffic receipts in 1896 and 1895 . : ° * 


CoMMISsION on Agriculture, Report of the Royal . 


CoMPENSATION for Mining Accidents in Germany, the Cost of (See ° 





Consors. Periodical Returns’. : Na 
Corn. Average prices of, 1896. Periodical Returns, ; : 

(see Agricultural Returns) . A ; 
—- Prices of, during the past Fifty Years (see Danvers) ; : 
CoRRELATION, The Theory of (see Yule) ; Ne 


Covuncit, Annual Report of the (see Report of the Council) s : 
CourtNEy (Right Hon. Leonard H.). Jevons’s Coal Question: 


Thirty Years After. ; ‘ . ° ; . : : 
Legislation of 1866 suggested by Jevons . te : ° . 
His conclusions as to coal consumption ‘ ° ° ° 
Increase estimated at 34 per cent. annually c : . . : 
He did not contemplate such a prompt arrest of increase : : 
Effect of dislocation of the currency . ; : : C : 
Ameliorated conditions of mining . ° : . E ° 
Average prices of Newcastle coal ° . ‘ 
What the prices would have been with stationary basis of valuation . ‘ 
Degree of realisation of Jevons’s anticipations 4 ° 


Development of coal production in United States 
Jevons’s forecast with regard to the production of iron 
Production of pig iron in ‘United Kingdom, 1861-96 . 
Total iron exported from United Kingdom, 1861-96 . 
Production of iron in United States . : 
Prices of iron and steel in United Kingdom and United States 
Population and industrial activity . > A 

Marriage- and birth-rate, and emigration . . ° : 
Germany and Japan as industrial com petitors . . . 
Possible springs of motive energy other than coal 

Character and energy of population as factors in industrial supremacy 
Cornwall and decay of copper and tin mining 

No economic difficulties would justify any interference with freedom 
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CraIGig (Major P. G.). Notes on the Subjects discussed at the 
St. Petersburg Meeting of the International Statistical Institute . 


General census of the Russian Empire, 1897 . 
Chief results of preliminary enumeration 
Crime and justice. International comparisons 
Treatment of juvenile criminals in France . 
Acquittals in France and Russia 4 . 
Proposed international judicial statistics  . 
Divorce statistics 5 

Commercial statistics. Comparability of trade statistics 
Railway statistics  . mike 
Effect of low prices on commerce. 
Miscellaneous subjects. Labour statistics 


Introduction . . ‘ . é . 5 . 
Constitution of the Institute hee ae airs . . 5 5 
Countries represented at St. Petersburg c ° 
Opening addresses of the Grand Duke Constantine and M. Lev asseur . 
Four sections of the Institute ° A 5 ; : . 
Agricultural statistics ° ° * : . ° 
Methods of collecting crop reports .. c : . . : 
Forecasts of crops. . : C S . . 
Various methods of forecasting . ° : A = 
Annual records of areas and live stock 3 c é ° : 
Distribution of landed property in Russia. 5 5 ° ° 
Rural inquiries... The Zemstvos 4 ° ° ° 
Population statistics. Proposed universal census in 1900. “ 2 
Standard population . . > . ° : F 
Population of Roumania : ° 


. - a -© ~ ° e . e 


Anthropometric statistics . “ ‘ é i 
Methods of typological inquiry z x A ‘ 
Savings banks deposits : . ° . : 
Valuation of personl proper y : ° . . 


Conclusion 


Appendix. Table I. Wheat areas of principal countries in the world, 1867- 96 














—— Il. Number of cattle in principal countries, 1867-96 . ° 

—— Ill. --—~— sheep ————-————_ _ 

——IV. Movement of population in European , Russia “compared with 
harvests and prices of grain a ° : 

—— V. Prelimivary returns of Russian Census, 1897 " 

—— VI. International statistics of divorce and judicial separations 

— VI!. Method of registering Imports and Exports : . . 

— VIII. ————-- vy aluing ————— : 

— IX. Classification of Imports and Exports of principal countries ‘ 


Discussion on Major Craigie’s Paper: 


Hendriks (F.). Estimates of pera) property only included negotiable 
securities . . : . . . . 


Bateman (A. E.). Great Bos reqiiteed in dealing with trade statistics 
of different countries as to value, classification, &c, Ladies employed in 


government offices in Russia . é . . ° ° . 
Rawson (Sir R. W.). Progress of the Statistical Institute in spite of 
various difficulties — . : - 3 . 3 6 ‘ 
Macdonell (J.). International criminal statistics could not be accepted 
without qualification . : ; : 6 . “ 
Hooker (R. H. 3 Dr. Bertillon’s fedies as to birth-rate were deceptive 5 
Baines (J. A.). . . . : . 


The President (Right Hon. Leonard Ceeeteis: The Institute 


might establish a common vocabulary for international statistics. An uni- 


versal synchronous census was impracticable. 4 4 . : 
CRIME and Justice, International Statistics of (see Craigie) . : 
CRIMINAL Statistics, The Interpretation of (see Morrison)  . . 
Crops, Acreage of various, in United Kingdom, 1897 . ‘ : 


Danvers (Frederick Charles). Agriculture in Essex during the past 
iifty Years, as exemplified by the Records of One Harm, with 
special reference to the Prices of Corn and the Conditions of 


L 


abour . d ! ‘ e . < é M H ; 


Records of one wheat growing farm to be aa with statistics of the 
whole country . 
England divided into corn- erow ing (eastern) and grazing (w estern) divisions; 
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DANVERS (Frederick Charles), Agriculture in Essex—contd. 


Table I, Areas under all corn crops and wheat, 1866-96 ° 

Diagram I. Imports of wheat and wheat flour, annual average price of 
wheat and wheat areas in Great Britain, 1845-95 . : . to fee 

Table II. Corn and wheat areas on Essex farm A 

Ill. Corn and wheat areas in the county of Essex and on Essex farm . 

Diagram Il. Price of wheat on the farm and for the whole country, 1843-85 





to face 
Wheat options . ° ° ° ° . . 
Changes of rent of the farm . : é - . 
Relative returns per acre of wheat, barley, and oats : . 4 . 
Conditions of Labour . ‘ : - : . 
Wages, 1843-95 : - : ° 4 ° 
Present earnings of labourers ‘and foreman A . : . 
Material improvements in labourer’s position ° : . . 
General conclusions . sy : : F . : c 
Taxation ° . 2 . . . . 
Assessment of Essex farm a ‘ e . ae ° . 


Discussion on Mr. Danvers’s Paper: 
Paul (H. Moncreiff). More attention ought to be given to dairy produce 
and poultry in England . ° . . ° ° 
Rew (R. H.), Authoritative inquiry into wheat options was desirable é 
Bear (W. E.), Causes of fall in price of wheat. Prices continued to fall in 
spite of short crops owing to the he i hs nk Price of. milk too low to 


satisfy English farmers ° : 
Read (Clare Sewell) Present ptikes saiihared with 1874- 5, Wises and 
conditions of labour °. S ° A ° 
Pillman (J. Cc: iy Depteeiutiond in value of proce w was artificially aise’ by 
selling for future delivery . : ° © : . 
Little (W. C.). ‘Distinction between wages and earnings. Proportion of 
rates-to value of land c i é : 


Shaw-Lefevre (Right Hon. G.), It was eunsts that Mr. Danvers 


had been unable to give the profits of the farm, Fall in prices must be met 
by a change of system of cultivation. Prices had lately risen. Options hed 


nothing to do with fall of prices - . . : : 
Deatu-Ratss, Local, in Hngland and Wales, 1881-90 (see Welton). 
Deratus in 1896. Periodical Returns . é : : ; R 


DerrectivEe Children (see Kerr) . 
Discount, Rates of, in 1896 (see Commercial ‘History and Review) . 


Economic Articles in Recent Periodicals (see under Statistical) 
EpcEewortn: (Prof. F. Y.). Miscellaneous Applications of the 


Calculus of fe ape ba Ne . ‘ : : ; : . 
I. Bimetallism - ° 
Example of ideal double reservoir with constant normal influx. 
Fluctuations of rainfall  . : . 


Reservoirs with secular increase of volume of influx 
Correlation of various deviations 
Measure of deviation of prices under monometallism and bimetallism 
Stability of standard dependent on the production of gold and silver 
Advantage in stability of value under bimetallism . - 
iis) Bees= ee 
Duration of absence from nest in search of honey. 
Voyage of honey bee shorter than that of bumble bee or wasp 


Evotution, Mathematical Theory of (see Pearson) ‘ : ° 


FriRzEs in London, and the Metropolitan Fire Brigade in 1896 . ° 
Fruux (A. W:). The Cost of ae ae for Mining Accidents in 
m Germany : ° 
Forzien Exchanges, quotations in 1896. Periodical Returns . . 


Gotp. Production and stocks, 1896 (see Sauerbeck) , 
-and silver. Bullion and specie, 1896. Periodical Returns 2 
Guy Medal awarded to Mr. F. J. Atkinson . - : : , 
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Horsss, cattle, &c., in United Kingdom, 1897 
Howarp Medal Prize Essay (see Kerr) : 
Houmpureys (Noel A.). English Vaccination’ and Small-Pow 
Statistics ; with special reference to the Report of the Royal 
Commission and to recent Small-Pox Epidemics 


Introductory . . 

Vaccination Legislation, 1840 ‘and 1853 

Act of 1871 . 

Table I, Statistics of Primary Vaccination of Tatantst 1872- 93 

II. Annual Rate of Small-Pox Mortality, 1838- 95 

—— III. Mean Annual Rate of Small-Pox Mortality at ‘Various ages in 
three groups of years 

— IV. Small-Pox Mortality at six "age- periods, 1848-94 

The age-incidence of deaths from small-pox A 

Table V. Proportion of deaths from small-pox at six age- periods to total 
deaths 

——VNI. Child Mortality from small-pox i in relation to neglect of vaccination 
in six towns 

Infant vaccination not so effectual a protection as an attack of small-pox 

Value of re-vaccination 

Table VI. Attendants who contracted small-pox i in “hospital ships, 1884-95. 

Austria and Prussia, 

1862-81. 


— IX. Attendants who contracted infectious diseases i in fever hospitals, 
1887-95. 

Proportional mortality among vaccinated and unvaccinated . 

Attack rate among vaccinated and unvaccinated 

Table X. Attack rate during recent epidemics 8 

Severity of type among vaccinated and unvaccinated 

Table XI. Incidence of mild and severe cases 

— XII. Mortality of cases with vaccination marks 


XIII. Deaths in Fulham hospital under and over 10 yours of age with 
vaccination marks . 4 


Injurious effects of vaccination : 
Mortality from other diseases hardly increased by vaccination 2 
Proposed means, other than vaccination, for diminishing small-pox . 
Dissent Report of the Royal Commission ° 
The Gloucester epidemic . ° 
Summary of conclusions . 4 
Suggested amendment of Vaccination Acts . . 
Period for voluntary vaccination might be extended . ° 
Appendix. Table X\V. Proportional small-pox deaths at six age-periods to 
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total deaths, 1848-95 : 
Table XV. Small-Pox death-rate at six age-periods, 1848-95 . 


Discussion on Mr. Humphreys’s Paper: 


Collins (Dr. W. J.). Majority Report of Royal Commission was illogical. 
Change of age-incidence of small-pox onght to be compared with that of 
other diseases. Isolation was extremely important 5 ° e 


Longstaff (Dr. G. nie aa of vaccination was absolutely proved by 
statistics : . . . ° ° 


Phelps (Lieut.-Gen. A). -Statistfes of vaccination and small-pox were 


habitually falsified by inaccurate classification. Sanitation was more 
effective than vaccination . : ° 


Hutchinson (J.). Recommendations of Royal Commission must be taken as 
awhole. State fee might be granted for successful vaccination 5 


Milnes (A. ). As percentage of default in vaccination went up, mortality from 
small-pox went down. Compulsory vaccination existed before 1871 : 


Seaton (Dr. E.). Primary vaccination was essential, but ought to be sup- 
ported by better sanitary organisation . ° ° ° 


Lawrie (Mrs.). Small-pox modified by vaccination was entirely different to 
unvaccinated cases. Small-pox had not occurred among attendants on 
hospital ships during last three years . ° . 


Baines (J. A.). . ; : : ; : : : 
Humphreys (N. A.). Reply ‘ : ' 


Hunter (Sir Robert.). The Movements Sor the Inclosure and 


Preservation of Open Lands . ° : : : : 
I. Common Fields and Commons . ° : ° ° . 

Early history of village communities : . 

II. Forests. . ° ° ° . : . 

Forest rights ° . ° . ‘ ‘ . 

Forest law . é é A ‘ 5 . 

Gilpin’s catalogue of forests . . 5 : : ° 
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Hunter (Sir Robert). Inclosure of Open Lands—contd. 


III. Statutes of Merton and Westminster the Second : 

IV. Tudor Agrarian Revolution ‘ . ° : . 
Distress of tenant farmer . 
Conversion of common fields into private grazing ground 

V. Modern Inclosures. First period, 1709—1800 . 
First private Act for inclosure of a common 
Inclosure movement at its height, 1765-85 . 
Areas inclosed . 

VI. Modern Inclosures. Second period, 1800-42 
General Inclosure Act, 1801 

VII. . Modern Inclosures. Third period, 1845-69 
Select committee appointed to investigate the subject of inclosing. - 
Inclosure Act, 1845 “ ° . * : : : 
Fate of the forests . ° ‘ 
Area of waste lands, 1878 ° 

VILI.. Counter Movement, Suburban Commons : 
Commons Preservation Society formed, 1865 ° 

IX. Mr. Fawcett and RuralInclosures  .. ° 
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No. 9, ADELPHI TERRACE, STRAND, W.C., Lonpon. 


NOTICES TO FELLOWS. 





December, 1897. 
Tue Council desire to call the attention of the Fellows to the fact 
that notwithstanding the change in the name of the Society by 
the addition of the word “ Royal,” they are still, in using letters 
after their names, signifying the membership of the Society, only 
entitled under Rule 6, to use the letters F.S.S. 


ANNUAL Subscriptions are due in advance, on the 1st of January in 
each year. A Form for authorising a Banker or Agent to pay the 
Subscription Annually will be forwarded by the Assistant Secretary, 
on application. When convenient, this mode of payment is recom- 
mended. Drafts should be made payable to the order of ‘The 
Royal Statistical Society,” and crossed ‘* Drummond and Co.” 





To be included in the Ballot at any particular Ordinary Meeting, the 
Nomination Papers of Candidates for Fellowship, must be lodged at 
the Office of the Society, at least six days before the date of suck 
Meeting. 





Freitows who may desire to receive Special and Separate Notices of 
each Paper to be read before the Society at the Ordinary Meetings, 
should indicate their wishes to the Assistant Secretary. 


Tue Ordinary Meetings of the Scciety, during the Session 1897-98, 
will be held at 5 p.m., except the first two Meetings, when the 
Chair will be taken at 5.30 p.m., in The New Lecture Theatre 
of the Royal United Service Institution, Whitehall, S.W. 


FretLows are entitled to a copy of the Catalogue of the Library 
and of the Index to the Catalogue. They may be had on personal 
application at the office, or will be forwarded upon the payment of 
carriage (1s. per parcel post). Fellows residing abroad or in the 
colonies are requested to send the necessary amount to cover 
postage, according to postal circumstances. (Weight, 3lb. 14 0z. 
and 2 lb. 10 oz. respectively. ) 


Tur Library and the Reading Room are open daily for the use of 
Fellows from 10 a.m. to 5 P.m., excepting on Saturdays, when they 
are Closed at 2 P.M. 


Frttows borrowing books from the Library are requested to be 
good enough to return them with as little delay as possible, but 
without fail at the expiration of a month, and without waiting for 
them to be recalled. 








Frettows changing their Addresses are requested to notify the 
same to the Assistant Secretary, so that delay or error in forwarding 
communications, or the Journal, may be avoided. 
By Orper or THE Exrcurive ComMirTrer. 
A 2 
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The dates of the Ordinary Meetings of the Society, at which Papers are read and 
discussed, are marked in the Calendar above by Black Figures. 


These Meetings are held in The New Lecture Theatre of the Royal 
United Service Institution, Whitehall, S.W. 


THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING | 


WILL BE HELD ON TUESDAY, THE 21ST JUNE, 1898. 


D 
ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


Programme of the Session 1897-98 


THE 


ORDINARY MEETINGS 


WILL BE HELD 
Iy tHe Montrus or Novemper To Jone, 
In the LECTURE THEATRE of the 
ROYAL UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION, 
WHITEHALL, S.W. 


Tuesday, Nov. 16, 5.30 p.m. Tuesday, March 15, 5 p.m. 
e Des, 14; 5:30. --;, és Aprile iO) Dah 
” Jan. 18, ° ” » May 17,5 ” 
a Bebe 015; -9% a8, 55 LG > 2 Weedon 


The following Papers have been read (Dec., 1897) :— 


‘¢ Notes on the subjects discussed at the St. Petersburg Meeting 
of the International Statistical Institute.” By Magsor P. G. 
CRAIGIE (Hon. Foreign Secretary.) (Read 16th November.) 


“ Jevons’s Coal Question: Thirty Years after.” Inaugural 
Address of the President, The Riagnr Hon. Lronarp H, 
Courtney, M.P. (Read 14th December.) 


The following Papers have been offered; and from 
these and from others that may yet be offered, a selec- 
tion will be made by the Council :-— 
“Foreign Trade of our Colonies.” By Srr Grorcr Bapen- 
PowELt, K.C.M.G., M.P. 

“Qld Age Pensions.” By Srr Henry C. Burpert, K.C.B. 

“ Female Employment in Factories, with special reference to its 
effects on the health of the employed and of their children. 
By Miss Ciara E. Cotter, M.A. 

“ Further Notes on the Utility of Common Statistics. By Sir 
Rosert Gurren, K.C,B., F.R.S. 

‘“ Local Taxation in London. By G. Laurencre Gomme, F.S.A. 

‘ Poor Relief in Scotland; its statistics and development: 1791 
to.1891. By C.8. Locu, B.A. 

“Life Tables, and the Registrar-General’s Mortality Statistics. 
By A. C. Waters. 
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ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 


AN OUTLINE OF ITS OBJECTS. | 


THE Royal Statistical Society was founded, in pursuance of a 
recommendation of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, on the 15th of March, 1834; its objects being, the careful 
collection, arrangement, discussion and publication, of facts bearing 
en and illustrating the complex relations of modern society in its 
social, economical, and political aspects,—especially facts which can 
be stated numerically and arranged in tables ;—and also, to form a 
Statistical Library as rapidly as its funds would permit. 

The Society from its inception has steadily progressed. It now 
possesses a valuable Library of over 80,000 volumes, and a 
Reading Room. Monthly meetings are held from November 
to June, which are well attended, and cultivate among its 
Fellows an active spirit of investigation; the Papers read before the 
Society are, with an abstract of the discussions thereon, published 
m its Journal, which now consists of sixty annual volumes, and 
forms of itself a valuable library of reference. 

The Society has originated and statistically conducted many 
special inquiries on subjects of economic or social interest, of which 
the results have been published in the Journal, or issued separately. 

To enable the Society to extend its sphere of useful activity, and 
accomplish in a yet greater degree the various ends indicated, an 
mcrease in its numbers and revenue is desirable. With the desired 
mcrease in the number of Fellows, the Society will be enabled te 
publish standard works on Economic Science and Statistics, 
especially such as are out of print or scarce, and also greatly extend 
its collection of Foreign works. Such a well-arranged Library for 
reference, as would result, does not at present exist in England, and 
is obviously a great desideratum. 

The Society is cosmopolitan, and consists of Fellows and 
Honorary Fellows, forming together a body, at the present time, 
of about one thousand Members. 

The Annual Subscription to the Society is Zwo Guineas, and 
at present there is no entrance fee. J[ellows may, on joining the 
Society, or afterwards, compound for all future Annual Subscriptions 
by a payment of Twenty Guineas. 

The Fellows of the Society receive gratuitously a copy of each 
part of the Journal as published Quarterly, and have the privilege 
ef purchasing back numbers at a reduced rate. The Library 
(veference and circulating), and the Reading Room, are open daily, 
for the convenience of Members. 








Nomination Forms and any further information will be fur- 
nished, on application to the Assistant Secretary, 9, Adelphi Terrace, 
Strand, W.C., London. ‘ 
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ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


LIST OF THE SOCIETY’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Note.—Sets—or Copies of any number—of the Journal, or of 
the other Publications of the Society (if not out of print), can be 
obtained of the publisher, E. Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur Peo 
Charing Cross, London, 8.W., or through any bookseller. 


Price. 
Proceedings— uy 
B08 pp. vol. 8v0. 1884-87 coseseeceecee \ an BBR 
Transactions— 
Vol. 1, part 1. 148 pp. 4to. 1887 ........ ; 2 
Journal (published quarterly)— 
Wola) TBO.) Byo. s LEBSO7 eke csticn \ ee 


General Analytical Index to Vols. 1—80 of the ) 
Journal (1838-87). In 4 parts. 8vo— 
(i) For the First Fifteen Volumes (1838-52) 
(ii) For the Ten Volumes (18538-62)...........s0008 
(111) For the Ten Volumes (1863-72) ............0. | 
(iv) For the Fifteen Volumes (1873-87) ........ 4] 
Subject-Index to the Journal. Vols. xxviii— 1s. 6a 
AVL) TSG Unset scenk tesserae tan anencs tox) gu tA 
First Report of a Committee on Beneficent | ! 
2s. 6d 


3s. 6d. each part 


stitutions, JI. The Medical Charities of the 
Metropolisi® 6S ppost SVOs WLSD Li ecvetleteesecldas 
Catalogue of the Library— ~ : 
1V 7 142 ppd GVO EBD O cota ash nsvebies ae a) 
Statistics of the Farm School System of the) 
Continent (reprinted from the Journal, with a 
Preface and Notes). 63 pp. 8vo. 1878........ 
Catalogue of the Library— 10s 
iv+573 pp. Cloth, super royal 8vo. 188 .} a 
Index to the Catalogue of 1884— ; 10 
i+ 3872 pp. Cloth, super royal 8vo. 1886 " 
Jubilee Volume— 10s. 6d 
avid aie pp. Gloth, 8vo.t (1385003 icine i eis 
List of Fellows, Rules and Bye-Laws, Regu- 
lations of the Library, and Outline of the Issued 
Objects of the Society, &c. gratuitously 
Corrected annually to 81st December. 8vo. 


1s. 


Price of back Numbers of the Journal, &c., to Fellows only. 

Fellows only, can obtain sets—or single copies of any number—of 
the Journal, or copies of the other Publications, at the Society’s 
Rooms, 9, Adelphi Terrace, Strand, W.C. 

By different resolutions of the Council, the prices charged to 
Members are as follows :—(a.) back numbers of the Journal of the 
Society, three-fifths of the publishing price; (b.) each part of the 
General Index to the Journal, 2s. 6d.; (c.) the Jubilee Volume, 5s ; 
(d.) the Subject Index, 1s. 


Nore.—One or two numbers of the Journal are now out of print. 
* Letore 1870 the price varied. 
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1879 
1891 
1880 
1884 
1886 
1876 


1876 
1896 
1887 
1889 
1896 
1876 


The names of Members of Council are printed in SMALL CAPITALS. 


Ackland, Thomas G., F.1.A., 


kt Avalon, ” M. onitnidersod, Addiscombe. 
Acland, The Right Hon. Arthur Herbert Dyke, M.A., M. P,, 
28, Cheyne- walk, Chelsea, S.W. 
Acland, The Rt. Hon. Sir Thomas Dyke, Bart., F.R.G.S., 
Killerton, Exeter. 
Acworth, William M., M.A., 
47, St. George’s-square, S.W. 
Adam, Robert, 
2, Gillsland-road, Edinburgh. 
Addington, Right Hon. Lora, 
24, Princes-gate, S. W. 
Adler, Mareus Nathan, M.A., F.I.A., 
1, Bartholomew-lane, E.C.; and 22, Craven-hill, W. 
Agius, Edward Tancred, 
52, Belsize-park-gardens, N.W. 
Ailesbury, The Most Hon. The Marquess of, 
36, Eaton-place, S.W.; and Savernake, Wilts. 
Aitchison, William John, 
2, Princes-street, H.C. 
Akers-Douglas, The Right Hon. Aretas, M.P., J.P., 
Chilston Park, Maidstone, Kent. 
Aldwinckle, Thomas Williams, 
1, Victoria-strect, S.W. 
Allan, Francis J ohn, M.D., 
5, Tavistock-street, Strand, W.C. 
Allard, ‘Alphonse (Hon. Director of Belgian Mint). 
52, Avenue Louise, Brussels, Belgium. 
Allen, Frank, J.P., 
Guildford-terrace, off Hill-st., Thorndon, Wellington, N.Z. 
Allen, George Berney, 
Cawnpore, N.W.P., India ; and 13, Princes-gardens,S.W. 
Allen, John T. R., 
41, Norfolk-square, Brighton. 


LIST OF FELLOWS. ll 


Year of 
Election.| 
1 


893 | Anderson, Herbert William, 
Halling, Kent. 
1889 | Anderson, John Andrew (Alderman), 
Faversham, Kent. 
1886 | Andras, Henry Walsingham, F.I.A., 
25, Pall Mail, S.W. 
1890 |*Andrews, Henry, 
18, Esseu-strect, Strand, W.C. 
1871 Angus, R. B., 
Montreal, Canada. 
1890 | Ann, Alfred E., F.R.G.S., 
The Oaks, Snaresbrook, Essex. 
1897 | Anning, Edward Herbert, F.R.G.S., . 
78, Cheapside, E.C. 
1884 | Anning, Edward James, 
78, Cheapside, E.C. 
1895 Arbuthnot, Gerald Archibald, 
52, Haton-place, S.W.; "and 4, Whitehall-place, S. W. 
1872 * Archibald, William Frederick A., M.A., 
4, Brick- court, Temple, L. C. 
1892 Argyle, J esse, 
67, Mildmay-park, N. 
1897 | Arnold, William, 
1 Albion-street, Hanley, Staffs. 
188s | Asch, William, 
4, Albert Mansions, 118, Victoria-street, S.W. 
1883 Aschenheim, Gustav, 
27, Mincing-lane, E.C. 
1891 | Ashman, Rev. Joseph Williams, M.A., M.D., 
National Club, 1, Whitehall-gardens, S.W. 
1888 | Atkinson, Charles, 
61, Margravine-gardens, West Kensington, W. 
1893 | Atkinson, Frederick J. 
Deputy Accountant General, Calcutta, India. 
1871 | Atkinson, George W.., 
13, Regent-street, Barnsley. 
1892 *Atkinson, Robert Hope, 
New York Life Insurance Co., Place d’ Armes, Montreal. 
1893 | Aves, Ernest, M.A., 
18, Primrose-hill-road, N.W. 


1872 *Babbage, Major-General Henry Prevost, 
Mayfield, Lansdown, Cheltenham. 
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Year of 
Election 


872 
1892 
1879 


1886 
1881 
1884 
1887 
1889 
1885 
1887 
1878 
1888 
1889 


ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY: 


|* Backhouse, Edmund, 


Trebah, Falmouth. 
Bacon, George Washington, F.R.GS., 
127, Strand, W.C. 
Baden- Powell, Sir George, K.C.M.G., M.P., 
114, Haton-square, S.W. 
Battry, Artuur Hourcueson, F.I.A., 
26, Mount Ephraim-road, Streatham, S.W. 
Bain, William Whyte, 
7, King-street, Cheapside, E.C. 
Barnes, JERvVoISE A., C.8.1. (Hon. Secretary). 
23, Kensington Park-gardens, W.; and India Office, S.W. 
Baldwin, Alfred, M.P., J.P., 
Wilden House, near Stourport. 
Balfour, The Right Hon. Arthur J., P.C., M.P., LL.D., F.RS., 
10, Downing-street, S.W. 
Balfour, The Right Hon. Gerald William, M.P., 
24, Addison-road, Kensington, W. 


*Barfoot-Saunt, William Henry, 


Market Harborough, Leicestershire. 
Barlow, William Henry, F.R.S., C.E., 
High Combe, Old Charlton, Kent. 
Barnes, Joseph Howard, F.I.A., 
70, Lombard-street, B.C. 
Barr, Andrew Wallace, 
30, Moorgate-street, E.C. 
Barratt, Thomas J., 
75, New Oxford-street, W. 


*Barrett, Thomas Squire, F.Z.S., M.A.I., F.R. Hist. Soe., 


Wistaria House, Berkhamsted. 
Barry, Francis Tress, M.P., 
St. Leonard’s-hill, Windsor. 
*Bartlett, Frederick W., - 
82, Camberwell Grove, S.E. 
Bastable, Professor C. F., M.A., LL.D., 
6, Trevelyan-terrace, Brighton-road, Rathgar, Co. Dublin. 
Bate, George, 
258, Waterloo-road, Burslem, Staffs. 
Bateman, ALFRED Epmunp, C.M.G. (Hon. Vice-President), 
Board of Trade, Whitehall-gardens, S.W. 
Batten, John W., 
3, Harcourt Buildings, Temple, E.C. 
Bayfield, Arthur, 
95, Colmore-row, Birmingham. 
*Baynes, Alfred Henry, F.R.G.S., 
19, Furnival-street, Holborn, E.C. 


*Baynes, William Wilberforce, F.I.A., 


Pickhurst Wood, Bromley, Kent. 


*Beardsall, Francis E. M., 


63, Brown-street, Manchester. 


Year of 
Election 


1875 
1882 
1884 
1889 
1882 
1886 
1890 
1892 
1884. 
1897 
1888 
1895 
1884 
1884 
1890 
1891 
1875 
1869 
1879 
1891 
1897 
1886 
1888 
1892 


LIST OF FELLOWS. 1 


*Beaufort, William Morris, F.R.A.S., F.R.GS., 
18, Piccadilly, W. 
*Beazeley, Michael Wornum, M.A., 
194, Clapham-road, S.W. 
Bedford, James, 
Woodhouse Cliff, Leeds. 
Beecroft, William Henry, 


*Beeton, Henry Ramie (Ga, Austin Friars, E.C.), 
9, Maresfield-gardens, Hampstead N.W. 
Begg, Ferdinand Faithfull, M.P., 
Bartholomew House, E.C. 
Bell, Frederick, F.1LA., 
9, King-street, Cheapside, E.C. 
Bell, Frederick William, 
P.O. Box 916, Johannesburg, S. Africa. 
Bell, James T., 
Northcote, Dowanhill, vid Glasgow. 
Bennett, William, 
Australian Temperance § Gen. Life Ass. Soc. Melbourne. 
*Benson, Godfrey R., | 
23, The Grove, Boltons, S.W. 
Bentinck, Lord Henry, M.P.; 
13, Grosvenor-place, S.W. 
*Bentley, Richard, F.R.G.S., 
Upton, Slough, Bucks 
Berg, Wilhelm, 
37, Mincing-lane, E.C. 
Berry, Arthur, M.A., 
King’s College, Cambridge. 
Berry, Oscar, F.C.A., 
Monument-yard, E.C. 
Bevan, Thomas, 
Stone Park, near Dartford, Kent. 
*Beverley, The Hon. Mr. Justice Henry, 


*Bickford-Smith, William, J.P., D.L., 
Trevarno, Helston, Cornwall. 
Biddle, Daniel, M.R.C.S., L.S.A., 
Charlton Lodge, Kingston-on-Thames. 
Biggs, John Thomas, J.P., 
Orby-villas, Mecklenburg-street, Leicester. 
Biggs, Thomas Hesketh, 
The Treasury, Calcutta, India. 
Billinghurst, Henry F., 
41, Lothbury, B.C. 
*Birkmyre, William, 
Reform Club Chambers, Pull Mall, S.W. 
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Year o 
Election. 


1881 
1883 
1884 
1881 
1887 
1890 
1880 
1885 
1887 
1894: 
1885 


1885 


ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY : 


Bishop, George, 
113, Powis-street, Woolwich. 
Blades, R. H., 
23, Abchurch-lane, E.C. 
Boileau, John Peter H.,M.D., &c.( Brigade-Surgeon Lieut.-Col.) 
Trowbridge, Wiits. 
Bolitho, Thomas Robins, 
Ty engwainton, Hea Moor, R.S.0., Cornwall. 
Bolling, Francis, 
2, Laurence Pountney-hill, LC. 
Bolton, "Edw ard, J.P., 
Clifton House, Beverley-road, Hull. 
Bolton, Joseph Cheney, 
Carbrook, Larbert, Stirlingshire. 
*Bonar, James, M. A., LL 
Civil Service Commission, Westminster, S. W. 
Bond, Edward, M.P., 
Elin Bank, Hampstead, NW. 
Bonnett, Alfred, 
31, Clifton-road, Ren S.L., and 10, City-road, E.C. 
Boor, OnaRnes (Honorary Vice-Pr esident), 
2, Talbot-court, Gracechurch-street, H.0. 
Bordman, Emanuel Linden, 
Victoria House, Trinity-street, Southwark, S.E. 
Bordman, Thomas Joseph Clarence Linden, LL.D., 
Victoria House, Trinity-street, Southwark, SE. 
Bottomley, George, 
Arbourfield “H ouse, Derby. 
Bowen, Horace George, 
Bank of England, E.C, 
Bowley, Arthur Lyon, M.A., 
St. John’s School, Leatherhead. 
Bowley, Edwin, F.1L.A., 
78, South Hill Park, RU as 
BOYLE, Str Courtenay, K.C.B., 
Board of Trade, Whitchall-gardens, SW. 
Brabrook, Edward William, C.B., F.S.A., 
me's ‘Abingdon- street, S.W. 
Braby, Frederick, F.C.S., EGS. 
Bushey Lodge, Teddington. 


| Braby, James, J.P., 


Maybanks, Eeudgwick, Sussea. 
Bramwell, Sir Frederick J., Bart., D.C.L., F.R.S., 
5, Great Georg ge- -street, Westminster, SW. 
Brassey, His Excriiency Tur Rieut Hon. Lonrp, K.C.B. 
(Honorary Vice-President), Government House, Melbourne; 
4, Great George-street, SW. ; ll 24, Park-lane, W. 
*Braye, The Right Hon. Lord, 
Stanford “Hall, Rugby. 


Year of 


Election. 


1883 

1874 

1895 
1878 
1896 
1893 
18£0 
1875 
1886 
1865 
1880 
1873 
1884 
1897 
1895 
1880 
1872 
1886 
1893 
1892 


1897 
1896 


_ LIST OF FELLOWS. 15 


Brooke, C. B., | 
16, Leadenhall-street, E.C. 
Broom, Andrew, A.C.A, 
“ The Chestnuts,” Staines, Middlesex. 
Broomhall, George James Short, 
84, Huskisson-street, Liverpool. 
Brown, Alexander Hargreaves, M.P., 
12, Grosvenor-gardens, S.W. 
*Brown, Daniel Maclaren, junr., 
P.O. Box, 187, Corra Linn, Port Elizabeth, S. Africa: 
Brown, James William Bray, F.S.A.A., 
Corporation-st., Birmingham; & Moseley, Worcestershire. 
Browne, Edward William, 
33, Poultry, H.C. 
Browne, Thomas Gillespie C., F.LA., 
11, Lombard-street, E.C. 
*Brunner, Sir John Tomlinson, Bart., M.P., 
Druids Cross, Wavertree, Liverpool. 
Bunce, John Thackray, 
Longworth, Priory-road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
*Burpett, Str Henry Cuarzes, K.C.B., 
The Lodge, Porchester-square, W. 
*Burdett-Coutts, The Right Hon. the Baroness, 
1, Stratton-street, W.; and Holly Lodge, Highgate, N. 
Burdett-Coutts, William, M.P., 
1, Stratton-street, Piccadilly, W. 
Burke, David, A.LA., F.I.Inst., 
Royal Victoria Life Ins. Co., Montreal, Canada. 
Burrup, John Arthur Hvans, 
Statistical Department, Custom House, Calcutta. 
Burt, Frederick, I. R.G.S., ; 
Uplands, Stoke Poges, near Slough, Bucks. 
*Burton, The Right Hon. Lord (Chesterfield House, Mayfair, 
W.); Rangemore, Burton-on-Trent. | 
Bush, Baron William de, F.C.S., 
3, Palace-gate, Kensington, W. 
*Bushill, Thomas William, 
2, Duke-street, Brighton. 
Byworth, Charles Joseph, J.P., F.S.A.A. (Town Clerk.) 
Town House, Cape Town, South Africa. 


Cairnes, Frederick Evelyn, 
Worsley, Manchester. 

Campbell, Charles William, ‘ 
H.B.M. Cunsulate General, Shanghai, China. 
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Year of 


Election. 
ld 


S74 
1879 
1889 
1891 
1881 


ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY : 


Campbell, George Lamb, 
Market-street, Wigan. 
Campbell-Colquhoun, Rev. John Erskine, 
Chartwell, Westerham, Kent. 
Cannan, Hdwin, M.A., 
— 24, St. Giles’, Oxford. 
Cannon, Henry W. (Chase National Bank), 
15, Nassau-street, New York, U.S.A. 
Carden, Lionel Edward Gresley, 
H.M. Consul, Mexico. 
*Carillon, J. Wilson, F.S.A., F.R.GS., 
The Chimes, Richmond, Surrey. 
*Carpenter, Henry Saunders, 
Beckington House, Weighton-road, Anerley, S.K. 
Carr, Ebenezer, 
24, Coleman-street, Bank, E.C. 
Carr, William Robert Taylor, 
Monument House, Monument-square, E C. 
Carruthers- Wain, William J., 
Finsbury Circus Buildings, 18, Eldon-street, E.C. 
*Carter, Eric Mackay, A.I.A., F.C.A., 
33, Waterloo-street, Birmingham. 
*Carter, Joseph Robert, 
67, Cromwell-avenue, Highgate, N. 
*Casley, Reginald Kennedy, M.D., 
Ipswich. 
Causton, Richard Knight, M.P., . 
12, Devonshire-place, Portland-place, W. 
*Chaillev-Bert, Joseph, 
12, Avenue Carnot, Paris. 
*Chamberlain, The Right Honourable Joseph, M.P., F.R.S. 
40, Prince’s-gardens, S.W. 
Chamberlain, Richard, 
39, Cadogan-square, S.W. 
*Chapman, Samuel, F.LInst., c/o Inter-Oceanic Railway, 
Apartado 105, Mexico City (vid New York). 
*Chatham, James, F.I.A., F.F.A., 
~  Inverleith Park House, Edinburgh. 
*Cheshire, Edward, 
3, Vanbrugh Park, Blackheath, S.E. 
*Chisholm, George Goudie, M.A., B.Sc., I'.R.G.S., 
26, Dornton-road, Balham, S.W. 
Clarke, Bernard, 


Clarke, C. Goddard, J.P., 
Fairlawn, 157, Peckham Rye, S.E. 
Clarke, Ebenezer, 
Fernleigh, Grove-road, Walthamstow. 
*Clarke, Ernest, M.A., F.LS., F.S.A., 
13a, Hanover-square, W. 


Year of 


Election. 


1877 
1890 
1869 


LIST OF FELLOWS. Aig 


“Clarke, Henry, L.R.C.P., 


H.M. Prison, Wakefield, Yorks. 
Clarke. Henry, 
Cannon Hall, Hampstead, N.W. 
Cleghorn, Jobn, 
3, Spring-gardens, S.W. 
Clirehugh, William Palin, F.I.A., 
66, Cor nhill, E.C. 
Clough, Walter Owen, M.P., 
89, Gresham-sireet, E.U; and The lidgway, Enfield. 
Coate, James, 
Lea Coombe House, Axminster. 
Cockle, Major George, F.R.G.S., 
9, Belton-gardens, South Kensington, S. W. 
Cockram, George Edward, 
15, Addison-road, W.; and Cowleymoor, Tiverton, Devon. 
Cockshott, John James, 
24, Queen’s-road, Southport. 
Counen, Natnanten Lovis, (Englefield Green, Staines) ; 
3, Devonshire-place, Portland-place, W. 
Coleman, Harrys 
34, Golden-square, W. 
Coles, John, FE.I.A., 
39, Throgmorton- street, H.C. 


2 |*Coliet, Miss Clara Elizabeth, M.A., 


36, Berkeley-road, COS: End, N. 
Collet, oy Mark Wilks, Bart., 
2, Sussex-square, W ; and St. Clere, Sevenoaks, Kent. 
pala Howard James, 
The General Hospital, Birmingham. 


Collum, Rev. Hugh Robert, M.R.LA., F.R.C.L, 


Leigh, near Tunbridge, Kent. 
Colman, Jeremiah James, 

Carrow House, Norwich. 
Colomb, Captain Sir John O. His CG, MOP: 

Dr oumquinna, Kenmare, Kern y 3 ¥ 78, Belgrave- -rd., S. W. 
Coombes, William Henry, 

Royal LondonFriendlySoc.,108,Paul-street, Finsbury, £.C, 
Cooper, Joseph, 

60, Park-street, Farnworth, near Bolto:. 
Corbett, John, 

20, Hertford- street, Mayfair, W. 
Corgialegno, M., 

George- yard, Lombard-street, H. CG. 
Cork, Nathaniel, F.R.G.S., 

18, Birchin-lane, E. 0. 
Cornwallis, Fiennes Stanley Wykeham, 

Linton-park, Maidstone, Kent, 
Costello, James Edward, 

3, Throgmorton-avenue, E.C. 


38 


Year of 


Election. 


1880 
1862 


1896 
4888 
1874 


4890 
1891 
“1894 
1878 
1892 


I886 


TS90 | 


1833 


1879 
1873 


T886 
1888 
1880 
1873 











ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY: 


Cotterell-Tupp, Alfred, 
Lore Devonshire-terrace, Hyde Park, W. 
CouRTNEY, Tue Rreur Hoy. Leonanp Heyry, M.A., M.P. 
(President). 
15, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, S.W. 
Cox, Harold, 
6, Raymond-buildings, Grays Inn, W.C. 
Crages, John George, C.A., 
Stone House, St. John’ Sede. 
Crataiz, Masor Patrick GEoRGE (Hon. Secretary and Hon. 
Foreign Secretary), \ 
6, Lyndhurst-rd., Hampstead ; 5 4, Whitehall-place, S. 
Crawrord, RicHarD FREDERICK, 
4, Whitehall-place, S.W. 


*Crawley, Charles Edward (Controller Generat), 


Hyderabad, Deccan, India. 
Crease, Major-General John Frederick, C.B., 
United Service Club, Pall-mall, S.W. 
Crewdson, Ernest, 
Platt Abbey, Rusholme, Manchester. 
Cripps, Charles Alfred, Q.C., M.P., 
32, Elm Park-gardens, S.W. 
Crispin, Edward, 
33, St. George’s-avenue, N. 4 
Croal, David Octavius, 

11, Abehurch-lane, E.C. 
Cunningham, Rev. William, M.A., D.D., 
2s “St. Paul’ s-road, Cambr idge. 
Curtis, ‘Robert Leabon, F.8.1., J.P., 

~ 120, London Wi we EO 
Czarnikow, Cesar, 
29, Mincing-lane, H.C. 


Dale, Sir David, Bart., 
West Lodge, Darlington. 
Dangerfield, Athelstan, A.C.A., 
17 , Basinghall-str ect, BH. C. 
Danvers, FREDERICK CHARLES ° 
Tica Office, Westminster, S.W. 
Danvers, Sir Juland, K.C.S.1., 
103, Lexham-gar dens, Kensington, W. 


1897 |*Darwin, Major Leonard, R.E., F.R. G. S., 


12, Egerten-place S.We 


Electio 


1892 


1893 | 


1869 
1896 
1874 
1893 
1888 
1897 
i880 
1885 
1879 
1883 
1877 
{891 
1873 
1887 
1889 
1892 
1877 
1892 
1890 
1866 


1897 
1889 


LIST OF FELLOWS, 


Dash, William Lawson, J.P., 
301, Prtt-street, Sydney, N.S.W. 
Davidson, Captain J. H. D., 
31, Gr enfell-street, Adelaide, S. Australia. 
Davies, James Mair, 
168, St. Vincent-str eet, Glasgow. 
Davies, ‘Theodore Llewelyn, 
The Treasury, Whitehall, SW. 
Davies, William Henry, | 
51, Tregunter-road, West Brompton, S.W. 
Davis, Harrison, 
meal 3 Cheapside, EC. 
Dawson, G. J. Crosbie, M. Inst. C.E., F.G.S. 
North Staffordshire Railway, Stoke- -upon- Trent. 
Deane, Albert Bickerton, 
35, Great George-street, Westminster, S.W. 
Debenham, Frank, 
bu Eitzjohn’s. avenue, Hampstead, NW. 
De Bro’, bis adil: De Bichin, 
41, Belsize’ Avenue, N.W. 
*De Fertietes: The Baron Du Bois, J.P., 
Bay’s-hill, House, Cheltenham. 
*De Keyser, Sir Pol ydore (Alderman), 





4, Cornwall Mansions, Cornwall-gar ae. SW. 


Deloitte, William Welch, 
4), Lothbury, EC. 
| Denne, William, 
Philtenonels Wethertll-road, New Southgate, NV. 
Dent, Edward, 
ve Carlos-place, Grosvenor-square, W. 
Dent, George Middlewood, 
13, Chambres-road, Southport. 
De Rothschild, Leopold, J.P., D.L. (Alderman), 
5, Hamilton-place, Piccadilly, W. 
De Smidt, Henry (Permanent Under-Secr ee 
Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
Dever, Henry, 
4, Lothbury, E.C. 


| Dewar, William Nimmo (Citizens? Life Assurance Co.), 


21, Castlereagh-street, Sydney, N.S. W. 
Dickinson, Willoughby Hvett, 
19, Campden- hill-road, W. 


19 


*Dilke, The Right Hon. Sir C. Wentworth, Bart. ,M.P., LL.M., 


76, ated ect, S.W. 
Dixon, George, M.P., 
The Dales, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
Dobson, Goliad: Burton, 
58, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. 
Double, ‘migeay 
27, Jewinecr escent, Cr ipplegate, E. C. 
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Year of 


Election. 


1839 
1889 


1888 


1887 
1888 
1883 


1896 
1880 


ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY : 


Doubleday, William Bennett, 
123, Tulse-hill, S.W. 
Douglas, J : 
EI. Railway House, Dalhousie Square, Calcutta. 
Doxsey, lev. Isaac, 
186, The Grove, Camberwell, SE. 
Doyle, Patrick, C. E., ¥.G.S., M.R.A.S., 
Caleutta. 
Dracr, Grorrrey, M.A., M.P., 
Hatfield, Herts. 
Drummond, Charles James, 
21, Dalmore-road, West Dulwich, S.E. 
Dudfield, Reginald, M.A., M.B., 
19, Blomfield-road, Maida Vale, W. 
Duptey, THe Rraur Hon. rus Hart oF, 
Board of Trade, Whitehall Gardens, S.W. 
Dun, John, 
Parr’s and Alliance Bank, Bartholomew-lane, E.C. 
Dundonald, The Right Hon. the Earl of, 
34, Portman-square, W. 
*Dunraven, The Right Hon. The Ear! of, K.P., 
Kenry House, Putney Vale, S.W. 
Dyer, William John, 
17, Montpelier-row, Blackheath, S.E. 


Farnshaw, Jacob, 

36, South King-strect, Manchester. 
Ebbsmith, Joseph, 

86, St. J ames’s-street, S.W. 
Eckersley, J. C., M.A., F.R.GS., 

Ashfield, Wigan. 
EperwortH, Prorzsson Francis Ystpro, M.A., D.C.L. 

(Vice-President), 

5, Mount Vernon, Hampstead ; and All Souls’, Oxford. 
rhe ae Charles Lewis, 

748, Avenida de Mayo, Buenos Aires. 
ere of Tatton, The Right Honourable Earl, 

7, St. James’s-square, S. 


Year of 


Election. 


1885 
1885 
1885 
1895 
1895 
1889 
1879 
1896 


1892 
{875 
1888 
1889 
1878 
1878 
1890 
1893 
1882 
1894 
1893 
1894 
1850 


LIST OF FELLOWS, ot 


Elliot, William Henrv, 

122, Mansion House- chambers, Queen Victoria-street, E..C. 
ELLiott, Tom AS Henry, C.B., 

Board of Agr ‘culture, A, Whitehall Place, S.W. 
Elliott, William, 

20, St. George’ s-street, Cape Town. 
Elhott, William, junr., 

P.O. Bow i 083, Johannesburg, S. Africa. 
Elwell, William Henry, 

38, Parliament-street, S.W. 
Erhardt, William, 

7, Bury-street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 
Evans, Henry Jones, J.P., 

Greenhill, Whitchurch, Cardiff. 
Everett, Perey Wynn, 

Elstree, Herts. 


Faber, Harald, 
Fiona, Lennard-road, Penge, S.E. 
Faraday, Frederick J., 
17, Brazennose-street, Manchester. 
Farlow, A. R. King, 
4, King-street, Cheapside, 1.C. 
Farnworth, Edward James, 
20, Cannon-street, Preston. 
Farren George, J.P., M.Inst.C.E., 
Carnarvon, 
Farrer, Tue Riaut Hon. Lorn, (Honorary Vice-President), 
Abinger Hall, Dorking. 
Faulks, Joseph Ernest, Bish EAS 
187, Lleet-street, EC. 


*Fawcett, Mrs. Millicent Garrett, 


2, Gower-street, W.C. 
Fell, Arthur, M.A., 
46, Queen Victoria-street, H.C. 
Fellows, Rowland Hill, F.LA., 
20, Dynham-road, West Hampstead, N.W. 
Fenwick, John onwiockt 
Spencer House, Wi imbledon Common. 
Field, John William (Gas Light and Coke Company), 
Horseferry-road, Westminster, S.W. 
Finlaison, Alexander John, C.B., F.1.A., 
19, Old Jewry, E.C. 
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Year of 


Election. 


1889 
1884, 
1892 
1888 
1885 
1896 
1893 
1882 
1889 
184] 
1893 


ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY: 


*Finlay, Major Alexander. 
The Manor House, Little Brickhill, Bletchley, Bucks. 
*Tinnemore, The Hon. Mr. Justice R. L., ¥.R.GS. 
Supreme Oourt, Pietermaritzburg, utals South Africa. 
Fisher, George, J. P,, M.H.R. (Chevalier of the Order of 
Crown of Ital "Ny Hill-street, Wellington, N.Z. 
Fisher, Walter Newton, F.C.A., 
4, Waterloo-street, Birmingham. 
*Fitz-Gerald, Lt.-Col. Wm. G., M.A., F.R. Hist. 8., F.R.S.L., 
Conneragh, Youghal, Ireland. 
Fletcher, Benton, 
44, Bankside, Southwark, S.E. 
*Flux, Alfred William, M.A. (Owen’s College, Manchester), 
10, Amherst-street, Withington, Manchester. 
Foley, Patrick James, 
Pearl Ins. Co., Adelaide-place, London Bridge, E.C. 
Foot, Alfred, 
Thurles, 35, Thornhill-rcad, Croydon. 
Fortescue, The Right Honourable Ear}, 
Castle Hill, South Molten, Devon. 
Fortune, David, Tipe 
197, Pitt-street, Glasgow. 
Fosbery, William Thomas Exham, 
The Castle-park, Warwick, 
Fountain, H.., 
44, Par lidment- street, S.W. 
Fowler, ‘Willian, 
43, Grosvenor-square, IV. 
Fox, Charles Allen, M.R.C.S., M.R.A.S., M.LS.A., 
Cathays, Cardiff: 
Fox, Stephen Newcome, 
12, Cromwell-crescent, South Kensington, S.W. 
Foxwell, Professor H. Somerton, M.A., 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Fraucis, Joseph, 
10, Finsbury-square, E.C. 
Frankland, Frederick William, F.T.A. 
New York Life Office, 346, Broadway, New York. 
Franklin, Ernest L..,. 
60, Old Br oad-str ect, H.C. 
Fream, Professor William, B.Se., Lond., LL.D. EL S., F.G.S 
The Vinery, Downton, Salisbury. 
Freeman, T. Kyffin, F.G.S., 
35, Whitehall-park, LV. 
Freestone, John, 
Sutton-in-Ashfield, Nottingham. 
Fulcomer, Professor Daniel, 
State Normal School, Milwaukee, Wis., U.S.A. 


Year of 
Elections 


LIST OF FELLOWS. 


Lo 
Ss 


1886 | Fuller, George Pargiter, 


Neston-park, Corsham, Wilts. 


1878 | Fuller, William Palmer, ~ 


1879 
1852 
1873 
1860 
1887 
1889 
1895 
1879 
1880 
1896 
1885 
1871 
1889 
1867 


1877 
1878 
1860 
1888 


Portland House, Basinghall-street, E.C. 


Gairdner, Charles, 
Broom, Newton Mearns, Renfrewshire. 
Galsworthy, Sir Edwin Henry, J.P 
26, Sussex-place, Regent’ s-park, NW. 
*Galton, Capt. Sir Douglas, K.C.B., D.C.L., LL.D., F.RS, 
12, Chester-street, Grosvenor place, SW. 
Galton, Dene E-R.S., BERG.S., 
42, Rutland-gate, S.W. 
Garcke, Emile, 
Donington House, Nofolk-street, Strand, W.C. 
Garland, Nicholas Surrey, 
Finance Department, Ottawa, Canada. 
Garvan, John Joseph, 
Citizen’s Life Assurce. Co., Sydney, New South Wales. 
*Gassiot, John Peter, J.P., 
The Culvers, Car een. Surrey, 
*Gates, John Benjamin, A.C. A, 
Aq, Warwick-street, Regent-str ect, W. 
Gerlich, Hermann Gustav, Dr. Jur., 
42, Kensington-mansions, Trebovir-rd., Earl’s Court, 8. w. 
Gibb, George S., 
North-Eastern Railway Company, York. 
Gibbs, George Sleight, 
3, Vane-terrace, Darlington. ) 
Gibson, George Rutledge, 
55, Broadway, New York City, U.S.A. 
*GIFFEN, Str Roprrt, K.C.B., LL.D., F.R.S. 
(Honarary Vice-President). 
9, Bina-gardens, South Ke ens gion, SW. 
Gilbert, William H. Sainsbury, 
79, Queen-street, Cheapside, E.C. 
*Glany ille, Silvanus Goring, 
39, Vicar’ s-hill, Lewisham, SL 
Guover, Joun, J.P., 
88, Bishopegate-street Within, B.C. 
Goad, Charles 5. ., M. Am. Soe. C. B., M. Can. Soe. C.E., 
53, New Broad-sireet, E.C. ; and Montr eal, Canada. 
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Year of 
Election. 


897 
1884 
1885 
1892 
1868 


1855 
1885 
1887 
1893 
1895 
1888 
1895 
1887 
1883 
1868 
1883 


1889 
1888 
1878 
1885 
1887 
1880 
1887 








ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY : 


Gomme, George Lawrence, F.S.A., 
24, Dorset-square, Marylebone, N.W. 


*Gonner, Professor Edward C.K., M.A., 


University College, Liverpool. 


-Goodsall, David Henry, F.R.C.S., 


17, Devonshire-place, W. 
Goodwin, Alfred, M.A., 
2, Charles-road, St. Leonards, Sussex. 
GoscueEn, Tux Rraur Hon. Grorce Joacurm, M.P. 
(Honorary Vice-President), 
69, Portland-place, W.; and Seacox-heath, Hawkhurst. 


*Gosset, John Jackson, 


Thames Ditton, Surrey. 
Goulding, Wiliam Purdham, 1a By 

41, Moorgate-street, E.C. ; and 18, Mercers-road, N. 
Gover, Frederic Field, 

10, Lee Park, Blackheath, S. Hf. 


*Gray, The Hon. James McTiiren, M.A.; F.R.G-S.; 


6, Albemarle-street, Piccadilly, We 
Green, John Little, 

Langholm, Embleton-road, Lewisham, SE. 
Green, Joseph Shaw, 

18, King Strect, Warrington. 
Gretton, John, junr., M.P., 

Burton-on-Trent. 
Gribble, George J., 

Henlam Grange, Biggleswade. 
Griffin, Josiah, 

Vanbrugh Park, Blackheath, S.E. 
Griffith, Edward Clifton, 

Reliance Office, 71, King William-street, E..C. 
Grimshaw, Thomas Wrigley, C.B., M.D., M.A., 

(Registrar-General of Ireland), 

Priorsland, Carrickmines, Co. Dublin. 
Grosvenor, George, 

Holywell, Streatham-common, S. W 
Grosvenor, The Hon. Norman de I’ Aigle, 

30, Upper Grosvenor-st., W.; Moor-park, Rickmansworth. 
Guthrie, Charles, F.C.A., 

London Chartered Bank of Australva, Melbourne, Victoria. 
Guthrie, Edwin, 

Victoria Park, Manchester. 
Guyot, Yves (Deputeé), 

95, Rue de Seine, Paris. 


*Gwynne, James Eglinton Bakes | atl Ope pps We. 


97, Harley- st., W.; Folkington Manor, Polegate, Sussex. 
Gwyther, John How ard, 
34, Belsize-park-gardens, NW. 


Year ot 


Election. 
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Hadfield, Robert A. . 
Fairfield, Sheffield. 
*Hageard, Frederick T., 
1, Broadwater Down, Tunbridge Wells. 
Haldeman, Donald Carmichael, 
17 and 18, Cornhill, E.C. 
Hall, Sir John, K.C.M.G.., 
Hororata, Canterbury, New Zealand. 
Hall, Thomag, 
Railway Commissioners’ Offices, Sydney, N.S W 
’ Hallett, Thomas George Palmer, M.A., 
Claverton Lodge, Bath. 
Hamilton, Sir Edward W., K.C.B.. 
The Treasury, Whitehall, S.W. 
Hamilton, The Right Hon. Lord George Francis, 
17, Montagu-street, Portman-square, W. 
Hamilton, James Thomas, 
22, High-street, Southampton. 
*Hammersley, Hugh Greenwood, 
14, Chester-square, S.W. 
*Hancock, Charles, M.A., 
2 Cloisters, Temple, E.C.; and Reform Club, S.W. 
Hankey, Ernest Alers, 
Hinxton Hall, Saffron Walden, Essex. 
Hansard, Luke, 
. 68, Lombard-street, B.C. 
*Harcourt, Right Hon. Sir William Vernon, Q.C.,M P.,F.R.S., 
Reform Club, 8. W. 
*Hardcastle, Basil William, 
12, Gainsborough Gardens, Hampstead, N.W. 
Harding, G. P., 
La Chaumiere, Trouville S./M., France. 
Hardy, George Francis, }.I.A., 
12, Waterloo-place, S.W. 
Harrap, Thomas, 
148, Stamford-street, Ashton-under- Lyne, Lanes. 
Harris, David, 
Caroline Park, Granton, Edinburgh. 
Harris, Walter Fred., F.I.C.A., 
16, Parliament-street, Hull. 
Harris, William A., F.I. Inst., .R.S.S.A., 
Phenia Chambers, Exchange, Liverpool. 
Harris, William James, 
Halwill Manor, Beaworthy, N. Devon. 
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Year of 


Election. 


1889 
188]. 
1884: 


1897 
1888 
1881 
1890 
1895 
1886 
1892 
1878 
1878 
1890 
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Harrold, Major Arthur Lucas, 
Adelaide, South Australia. 
Harvey, Alfred Spalding, B.A., 
67, Lombard-street, E.C. 
Harvey, "Thomas Morgan, 
Portland House, REISER EEE EC, 
Hawkins, Willoughby R 
Bute Docks, Cardiff 
Hayakawa, 8. 
Japanese Legation, 8 Sussex-square, W. 
Haynes, Thomas Henry, 
Ravenswood, West Wickham, Kent. 
Heap, George, 
The Charter House, Dre ause. -square, L. Ce 
*Heap, Ralph, jun.; 
1, Brick-court, Temple, H.C. * 
*Heaton-Armstrong, Waid Charles, J.P., 
30, Portland-place, W. 
Hedley, Robert Wilkin, 
dla, Colmore-row, Birmingham. 
Hefford, George V., 
Rugby. 
Heilgers, Robert Philip, 
24, St. James’s-square, S.W. 
*Hemming, Arthur George, F.1.A., 
St. Michael’s Cottage, The Common, Weybridge. 
Hendriks, Augustus, F.1.A., 
7, Cornhill, E.C. . 
*Henpnriks, Frepericg, F.1.A., 
7, Vicarage-gate, W".; and 1 ,King William-street, EC. 
Hepburn, Arnold, 
47, Grosvenor-road, S. W. 
Heriot, George, 
1, Whittington House, Leadenhali-street, B.C. 
Hewat, Archibald, F.L.A., F.E.A., 
22, George-street, Kdinburgh. 
Hewins, Professor W. A. S., M.A., 
10, Adelphi-terrace, W.C. 
Hewitt- fletcher Stanley, A.C.A., 
Administration House, Zomba, British ee ‘al Africa. 
Hibbert, H. F-., 
8, Bape nnd. Chorley, Lancashire. 
*Hrees, Henry, LL.B., 
12, Lyndhurst-road, Hampstead, N.W. 
*Hill, Frederick Morley, 
22, Richmond-road, Barnsbury, N. 
Hillingdon, The Right Hon. Lord, 
Camelford House, Park-lane, W. 
Hinde, Frederick, 
Darley Dale, Kent House-road, Beckenham. 


Year of 
El ection, 


879 
1870 
1897 
1895 
1889 
1888 
1895 


1894, 


1888 
189 4 
1891 
1895 
1896 
1879 
1878 
1887 
1896 
1894 
1883 
1883 
1897 
1864 
1895 
1894 
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Hoare, H. N. Hamilton, 
121, Sloane-street, S.W. 
aaa? Henry, 
7, Sussex-gardens, Hyde-park, WV. 
Hodgson, William Gill, A.S.A.A., 
Municipal- buildings, West Hartlepool. 
Hoffman, Frederick L., 
Prudential Ins. Co. of America, Newark, N.J., U.S.A. 
Hogg, Quintin (Alderman), 
5, Cavendish-square, W. 
Hollams, John, 
52, Haton-square, S.W 
Holland, Hon. Lionel Raleigh, M. ie 
15, Savile-row, W. 
Hollerith, Herman, Ph. D., &e., 
1054, 31st-strect, Washington, TI AOS TDN Sos 
H ollineton, Alfred J., 
Aldgate, E. 
Home, Noel Charles Minchin, LU.B., A.J.A., 
14, Park Parade, Cambridge. 
Hooker, ae Joseph Dalton, G.C.S.L, F.R.S., &e., 
The Camp, Sunningdale. 
*Hooker, Reginald Hawthorn, M.A., 





3, Gray’s Inn Place, W.C. 
Hooper, Ancus, 
Montreal, Canada. 
TLooper, George Norgate, 
Elmleigh, Hayne-road, Beckenham, Kent. 
Hooper, Wynnard, 
13, Swmner- place, Onslow-square, S.W. 
Hopkins, John, 
Dkwinlacttle Boundes, Southborough, Kent 
Hopkinson, Samuel Day, 
75, Old Broad-street, E.C. 
Houldsworth, Sir William H., Bart., M.P., 
35, Grosvenor-place, S.W. 
Howell, Francis Buller, 
. 2, Middle Temple-lane, E.C. 
Howell, George, 
Hampden House, Ellingham-road, Shepherd's Bush, W. 
Howell, Price, 
Lindfield, near Sydney, N.S. W.; 
Hudson, Thomas, 





8, Helixz-gardens, Brixton, S.W. 
Huelin, James Wilson, (Australian Financial Agency), 
Central-bldgs., William-st., Perth, W. Ausiralia. 
Hughes, Arthur John, C.1.E., M.I.C.E., 
Bhagulpur, Bengal, India. 


1874 | Humeureyrs, Norn Arorrnon (Honorary Secretary), 


General Register Office, Somerset House, Strand, W.C. 
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Year of 


Election. 


1883 
1888 
1890 
1888 
1887 
1693 


1897 
1874 
1869 
1888 
1887 
1864 


1880 
1894 
1879 
1872 


ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY : 


Humphreys-Owen, Arthur Charles, M.P., 
Glansevern, Garthmyl, Montgomeryshire. 

Hunt, Richard Aldington, A.1LA., 
Moor-street, Birmingham. 

Hunter, George Burton, . 
Wallsend-on-Tyne. 

Huth, Ferdinand M., 

| 12, Tokenhouse-yard, E.C. 

Hyde, Clarendon G., 
4, Pump-court, Temple, E.C. 

Hyde, Henry Barry, 
5, Haton-rise, Haling, W. 

Hyde, John, 
1458, Huchid-place, Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 


Ingall, Godefroi Drew, F.1.S., 
Auckland, New Zealand. 
*Ingall, William Thomas Fitzherbert Mackenzie. 
Roborough, Deepdene-road, Streatham, S.W. 
*Inglis, Cornelius, M.D., 
Atheneum Club, S.W. 
*Tonides, Alexander A., 
1, Holland Park, W. 
Irvine, Somerset William D’Arcy, J.P., 
Equitable Life Office of United States, Brisbane. 
*Ivey, George Pearse, 
39, Denmark-villas, West Brighton. 


*Jackson, The Right Hon. William Lawies, M.P., 
Chapelallerton, Leeds. 
Jamieson, George, C.M.G. (Asst. Judge, Registrar, § Consul). 
H.B.M. Consulate, Shanghai, China. 
Jamieson, George Auldjo, 
37, Drumsheugh-gardens, Edinburgh. 
JANSON, FrepERICK Hatsey, F.L.N., 
41, Hinsbury-circus, £.C. 


Year of 


Election. 


897 
1896 
1881 
1881 
1891 
1888 
18S0 
1897 
1878 
1884 
1878 
1894 
1888 
1896 
1877 
1888 
1858 
1890 
1889 


1895 
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Jay, Edward A. Hastings, 
Tower House, Woolwich. 
Jenney, Charles Albert, 
58, William-street, New York City, U.S.A. 
*Jersey, The Right Hon. the Earl of, P.C., 
Osterley-park, Isleworth. 
Johnson, Edwin Eltham, 
110, Cannon-street, EC. 
Johnson, George, 
10, The Avenue, Durham. 
Johnson, John Grove, 
23, Cross-street, Finsbury, B.C. 
Johnson, Walter, 
Rounton Grange, Northallerton. 
Johnston, James, 
129, High-st., Winchester, & National Liberal Club, S.W. 
Johnstone, Edward, 
Nightingale- -lane, Clapham-common, S.W. 
*Jones, Edwin, J. P., 
141, Cannon- “street, E.O. 
Jones, Henry R. Bence, B.A., 
Board of Trade, Whitehall-gardens, §.W. 
Jones, Hugh Richard, M.A., M.D 
58a, Grove-street, Liverpool. 
Jones, J. Mortimer, 
12, Nicholas-lane, E.C. 
Jones, John William, 
20, High-street, Swansea. 
Jones, Theodore Brooke, 
70, Gracechurch-street, E.C. 


a 


*Jordan, William Leighton, 


25, Jermyn-street, S.W. 
Jourdan, Francis, 

Normount, Torquay, Devon. 
Joyner, Robert Batson, 


Justican, Edwin, F.1.A., 
St. Mildred’s House, Poultry, FE, ais 


Kamensky, Gabriel de, 
21, Blomfield-road, Maida-hill, W. 


é' 
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Year of 


Election. 


1895 
1873 
1885 
1884 
1883 
1884. 
1884 


L886 


1878 


1881 
1895 
1883 
1884 
1852 
1883 
1884, 
1894 
1888 
i889 


1878. 


1897 
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Karpeles, Benno, LL.D., 
34, Lindenstrasse, Diwich V, Switzerland. 
Kay, Duncan J ames, 
Drumpark, Dumfries, N.B. 
Keen, William Brock, 
3, Church-court, Old Jewry, E.C. 
Kelly, Edward Festus, 
182—184, High Holborn, W.C. 
Keltie, John Scott, F.R.G.S., 
27, Compayne-gardens, "West Hampstead. 
Kemp, it ohn, 
46, Cannon-street, H.C. 
*Kennedy, Sir Charles Malcolm, K.C.M.G., C.B., 
4, Louisa-terrace, Exmouth, South Devon. 
Kennedy, John Gordon, 
Foreign Office, S.W. 
Kennedy, J. Murray, 
New University Club, St. James’s-strest. S.W. 
*Kennett-Barrington, Sir V. Hunter. M.A., LL.M. 
57, Albert Hall Mansions, S.W. r 
Kenyon, James, M.P., 
Walshaw Hall, Bury, Lancashire. 
*Keynes, John Neville, M.A., D.Sc. 
6, Harvey-road, Cambridge. 
Kimber, Henry, M.P., 
79, Lombard-str eels eC: 
Kimberley, The Right Honourable the Earl of, MIA EP. 
35, Lowndes-square, S.W. 
* King, Bolton, B.A., 
Toynbee Hall, 98, Ciittiier ‘cial-strect, Ee 
Kirby, Horace Woodburn, F.C.A., 
19, Birchin-lane, B.C, 
Kirkealdy, William Melville, 
Eglinton, Dunedin, Otago, New Zealand. 
*Kitson, Sir James, Bart., M.P., J.P., 
Gledhow Hall, Leeds. 
Kloetgen, W. J. H., 
34, Gutter- lanes Cheagtnts, E. C. 
*Kusaka, "Yoshio, 


First National Bank, Tokio, Japan. 


Lamperd, Frederick, 
Normanville, Constitution-hill, Ipswich: 


Year of 


LIST OF FELLOWS, . . xl 


Election.’ 


1885 | 


1888 
1882 


Latham, Baldwin, M. Inst. C.E., 
Duppas House, Old Town, Croydon. 
Latham, Stanley A., A.C.A., 
2, Hare-court, Temple, L.C. +" 
Lawes, Sir John Bennett, Bart., LL.D., F.R.S., F.C.S., 
Rothamsted-park, St. Albans. 
“Lawrence, Frederick. William, B.A., 
rinity College, hale asi and 79, Lancaster-gate,, W. 
Lawrence, James, 


Lawson, William Ramage, 
Finchley Lodge, North Finchley. 
*Leadam, Isaac Saunders, M.A, 
1, The Cloisters, Temple, L.C.; and Reform Club, S.W. 
Leathes, Stanley M., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
*Leete, Joseph, 
36, St. Mary-at-hill, E.C.; §& Eversden, S. Norwood-park. 
Lerrvrn, Tun Rienr Hon. Grorer Suaw, M.A., J.P. 
(Honorary Vice-President), 
18, Bryanston-square, W. 
*Legeatt, Daniel, LL.D., 
5s Raymond-buildings, Gray’s-inn, W.C. 
Leitch, Alexander, 
17, King Wilham-street, E.C. 
Leman, Ernest Montague, 
31, Cannon-street, H.C. 
Leon, Herbert Samuel, 
Bletchley Park, Bletchley, Bucks. 
*Le Poer-Treneh, Col. The Hon. W., R.E., J.P., 
3, Hyde Park-gardens, W. 





7 |\*Le Roy-Lewis, Herman, B.A., 


Westbury House, elie Hants. 
Lewis, Robert, 
a Bartholomew-lane, LE. C. 
Liberty, A. Lasenby, ~~ 
The Manor House, The Lee, near Git. Missenden, Bucks. 
Ligertwood, Thomas, M.D., F.R.C.S., 
Royal Hospital, Chelsea, S.W. 
*Lines, William Edward, 
clo R. S. Lines, Noel House, Hertford. 
Llewelyn, Sir John T. D., Bart., M.P., 
Penllergare, Swansea. | 
Lloyd, Wilson, F’.R.G.S., 
Myvod House, Wood-green, Wednesbury. 
Loon, Cuartes S., B.A. ( Vice-President), | 
‘Hedge Row Cottage, Queen Anne’s-gardens, Bedford-park-. 
*Lonastarr, Grorge Buonpenn, M.A., M wy, HRC. 
( Vice-President), 
Highlands, Putneu Heath, S: ia 
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Year of 


Election, 


1876 
1892 
1886 
1895 
1889 
1865 


1878 


1875 
1873 
1894 
1891 
1884 
1888 
1867 
1892 
1897 
1872 
1873 
1886 
1878 
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*Lornie, John Guthrie, J.P. (of Birnam and Piteastle), 
Rosemount, Kirkcaldy, N.B. 

Lough, Thomas, M. Te; 
29, Hyde Park-gate, S.W. 


*Low, Malcolm : 


22, Roland-gardens, S.W. 
Lowe, Thomas Enoch, F.S.A.A., 
89, Darlington-street, Wolverhampton. 
Lowies, John, M.P., 
HHill-crest, Darenth-road, Stamford-hill, N. 
Lussock, Tot Rient Hon. Sir Jonny, Bart., M.P. F.R.S. 
(Lrustee), 
High Elms, Harnborough, Kent. 
Lucas, Sir Thomas, Bart., J.P., 
37 , Great George-street, Westminster, SV. 


*Mabson, Richard Rous, 
51, Cannon-street, E.C. 
*Macandrew, William, J.P., 
Westwood House, near Colchester. 
Macaulay, Thomas Bassett, 
Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada, Montreal, Canada, 
MacBrayne, John Burns, 
17, Royal Exchange-square, Glasgow. 
McCabe, William, LL.B., ¥.I.A., 
Drawer 2,591, Tor onto, Canada. 
McCankie, James, 
63, George-street, Edinburgh. 
M‘Clean, Frank, 
' -Rusthall House, Tunbridge Wells. 
McCleery, James C., 
Old Bank Chamber s, 8, Park Row, Leeds. 
MacDonald, Mrs. Margaret Ethel, 
3, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W. C. 
Macponett, Joun, LL.D., 
Room 183, The Royal Courts of Justice, Strand, W.C. 
*McEwen, Laurence T., 
clo. Rk. A. McLean, 1, Queen Victoria-street, H.C. 
*Mackenzie, Colin, F.R.G:S., 


McKewan, William. 
Elmfield, Bickley, Kent, 
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1876 
1863 
1888 
1875 
1887 
1882 
1889 
1891 
1887 
1884 
1888 
1877 
1880 
1894 
1887 
1887 
1872 
1884 
1875 
1883 
1882 
1883 
1853 
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}*McLean, Robert Allan, F.R.G.S., 


1, Queen Victoria-street, H.C. 
*Maclure, John William, M.P., J.P., D.L., 
Carlton Club; The Home, Whalley Range, Manchester. 
MeNiel, Henry, 
29, Cornhill, London, E.C. 
Macpherson, Hugh Martin, F.R.C.S. (Inspector-Generat), 
6, Arlington-street, S.W. 
Macpherson, Walter Charles Gordon, 
31, Kensington-gardens-square, W. 
MacRosty, Alexander, 
West Bank, Esher. 
MeVail, John C., M.D., &c., 
2, Strathallan-terrace, Dowanhill, Glasgow. 
Maidment, Thomas, 
1, Worsley-road, Southsea. 
Malleson, Frank R., 
Dixton Manor House, Winchcombe, Cheltenham 
*Manson, Frederick William, 
Wellfield, Aluswell Hill, N. 
Manuel, James, 
clo The London and Provincial Bank, Cardiff. 
*Maple, Sir John Blundell, Bart., M.P., 
8, Clarence-terrace, Regent’s-park, N.W. 
* Marshall, Professor Alfred, M.A., 
Balliol Croft, Mladingley-road, Cambridge. 
Marshall, David, 
P.O. Box 45, Durban, Natal. 
Marshall, W. Bavley, M.Inst.C.B., M.Inst.M.E., 
Struan, Richmond Hill, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
Martin, James, 
4, King-street, Cheapside, £.C. 
*Martin, Ricnarp Broputen, M.A., M.P. (7reasurer), 
10, Hill-street, Berkeley-square, W. 
Mason,*William Arthur, 
3ia, Colmore-row, Birmingham. 
*Mathers, John Shackleton, 
Hanover House, Leeds, Yorkshire. 
Mathieson, Frederic Coxhead, 
Beechworth, Hampstead, N.W. 
Medhurst, John Thomas, F.S.A.A., 
City of London College, White-street, Moorfields, E.C. 
*Medley, George Webb, 
21, Park-street, Park-lane, W. 
*Meikle, James, F.1.A., 
6, St. Andrew’s-square, Edinburgh, 
Merton, Zachary, 
18, Chesham-nlace, S.W. 
Miller, Gordon William, 
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1879 | Miller, William, 
67. Queen aie eet, Et C. 
1889 | Mills, Major Henry Farnsby, 


1897 | Milne, C. Williamson, 
51, Linden-gardens, Notting-hill, W. 

1892 | Milner, His Excellency Sir Alfred, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., M.A., 
Government House, Cape Town. 

1882 | Milnes, Alfred, M.A., 

44, Goldhurst-terrace, S. Hampstead, N.W. 

1895 | Milton, Viscount, M.P., . 

46, Haton-square, W. 

1874 |*Mocatta, Frederick D., F.R.G.S., 
9, Connaught-place, W. 

1878 | Moffat, Robert J., 

Bank House, Cambridge. 

1888 |*Molloy, William R. J., M.R.I.A. (National Education Boar ae 
17; Brookfield-terrace, Donnybrook, Dublin. 

1887 | Moore, Arthur Chisholm, 
23, Hssex-street, Strand, W.C. 

1874 | Moore, Chi arles R endall, 
137, Brockley- road, Lewisham-road, SE. 

1878 }*Moore, John Byers Gunning, 
Loymount, Cookstown, “Ireland. 





1893 | Morgan, Perey Charlton, 
5, Victoria-street, S.W. 
1874 |*Morris, James, M.D., F.R.C.S., 





13, Somers-place, Hude-park-square, W. 
1888 | Morris, John, (17, Throgmorton-avenue, H.C.), 
| 34, Hyde-park-square, W. 
1891 Morrison, Rev. William Douglas, 
2, Embankment-gar dens, Chelsea, S.W. 
1885 *Mosley, Tonman, 
Bangors, Iver, Uxbridge. 
1886 | Mowbray, Robert Gray Cornish, 
10, Little Stanhope-street, S.W. 
1886 | Moxon, Thomas B., 
Manchester and County Bank Limited, Manchester. 
1889 | Muir, Robert, jun., 
Clydesdale, Wolseley-road, Crouch-end, N, 
1883 | Muirhead, Henry James, 
, Fairfield, Hythe, Kent, and Reform Club, S.W. 
1880 | Mulhall, Michael George, 
Killiney Peak, Dublin. 
1897 | Mullins, George Lane, M.A., M.D., 
293, Elizabeth-street, Hyde-park, Sydney, N.S.W. 
1890 | Mumby, Bonner Harris, M. D., 
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1891 Murphy, Shirley Foster, M.R.C.S., 

22, Endsleigh-street, Tavistock-square, W.C. 
1878 | Murray, Adam, 

Hazeldean, Kersal, Manchester, 


1892 | Naoroji, Dadabhai, 
Washington House, 72, Anerley-park, S.E. 
1888 | Narraway, W. F., 
Crooms: Hill House, Greenwich, S.H 
1889 | Nash, William, M.D., M.R.C.S. Posada Major-General), 
"Ro yal Victoria Hospital, Netley, nr. Southampton. 
1878 |*Nathan, Henry, 


1869 | Nerson, Francois Gustavus Pauuvs, F.I.A., 
93, Adelaide-road, South Hampstead. 
1895 | Nesbitt, Thomas Huggins (Zown Clerk), 
Douglas, Isle of Man. 
1897 | Neumann, Joseph Oscar, 
139, Salisbury-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 
1877 | Nevill, Charles Henry, 
11, Queen Victoria-street, H.C. 
1894 | Newey, William Lewis, F.S.A.A., 
39, Temple-row, Birmingham. 
1889 | Newsholme, Arthur, M.D., 
11, Gloucester-place, Brighton. 
1895 |*Nichclson, Charles Norris, 
35, Harrington-gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 
1878 | Nicholson, Professor J. Shield, M.A., D.Sc., 
University of Edinburgh. 
1858 | Nightingale, Miss Florence, 
10, South-street, Park-lane, W. 
1871 |*Noble, Benjamin, F.R.A.S., 
Westmorland House, Low Fell, Gateshead, 
1877 | Norman, General Sir Henry Wylie, K.C.B., G.C.M.G.., 
85, Onslow-gardens, S.W.(A gent-General Jor Queensland). 
1889 Northampton, The Most Hon. the Marquess of 
44, Lennox-gardens, S.W. 


& 
bo 
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1878 | Northbrook, The Right Hon. the Harl of, G.O.8,1L7 DGG: 
4,, Hamilton-place, Piccadilly, W 

1878 Notthafft, Theodor, 
St. Peter shurg Int. Commercial Bank, St. Petersburg. 


1888 | Oakley, Sir Henry (General Manager, G.N.R.), 
37, Chester-terrace, Regent’ s-park, N.W. 

1893 | O’ Connor, Vincent ©. Scott (Authors Club, 8, Whitehall-court), 
clo W. Watson & Co., 7, Water loo-place, S.W. 

1880 |*Oelsner, Isidor, 


1885 | Oarze, Wirtiam, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P., &e., 
10, Gordon-street, Gordon-square, W.C. 
1885 |*Oldham, John, 
River Plate Telegraph Company, Montevideo. 
1884 | Oldroyd, Mark, M.P., 
HHyrstlands, Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 
1896 | Olney, George Washington, LL.B., 
58, Willian- street, New York City, U.S.A. 
1892 | Onslow, ‘The Right Hon, The Earl of, G.C.M.G 
Clandon- -park, Guildford, Surrey. 
1878 | Oppenheim, Henry, 
; 16, Bruton-street, Bond-street, W. 
1877 | Ormond, Richard, 
24, Grainger-street West, Newcastle-on- Tyne. 
1889 | Oung, Moung Hla (Assistant Comptroller), 
Rangoon, Burma. 
1894 | Owen, Edgar Theodore, 
Registrar of Friendly Societies, Perth, W. Australia. 
1887 | Owen, Evan F., A.1.A. 
‘Actuary for Friendly Societies, Melbourne, Victoria. 


1887 |*Page, Edward D., (Bow 3382,) 

clo Faulkner, Page, § Co., New York City, U.S.A. 
1886 | Pain, James, | 

St. Mary’s-street, Ely. 


Year of 


Election. 


1866 
1888 
1878 
1887 
1878 
1883 
1888 
1877 
1878 
1893 
1884 
1880 
1876 
1895 
1891 
1804 
1890 
1883 
1886 
1887 
1886 
1895 
1871 
1878 
1886 
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*Palorave, Robert Harry Inglis, F.R.S., 


Belton, Great Yarmouth, Norfolk. 
Pannell, William Henry, 

Library-chambers, Basinghall-street, EC. 
Park, David Francis, C.A., F.F.A., A.T.A., 

39, Lombard-street, H.C. 
Parker, Archibald, 

Camden-wood, Chislehurst, Kent. 
Parry, Thomas, 

Grafton-place, Ashton-under-Lyne, 
Paterson, John, 

1, Walhrook, B.C. 
Pattullo, James Durie, 

71, King William-street, H.C. 
Paul, Henry Moncreiff, 

12, Lansdowne-crescent, Notting-hill, IF. 
Paulin, David, 

6, Forres-street, Edinburgh. 
Payne, ‘Alexander Wilham, F.C.A., 

70, Linsbury-pavement, H.C. 


*Peace, Sir Walter, K.C.M.G., 


64, Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W. 


*Pease, Sir Joseph Whitwell, Bart., M.P., 


Hutton Hall, Gisborough, Yorks. 


*Peek, Sir Henry William, Bart., 


‘Rousdon, Devon. 
Peixotto, M. Perey (U.S. Equitable Life Office). 

24, Rue de la Republique, Lyons, France. 
Penn- - Lewis, William, 

48, Springfteld-road, Leicester. 
Perris, George Herbert, 

33, Burnaby-gardens, Chiswick, W. 
Peters, John Wyatt, 

The Gables, Grove-road S., Southsea. 
Petheram, Frederick William, F.C.A., 

61, Gracechurch-street, B.C. 
Peto, Sir Henry, Bart., M.A., 

Chedington Court, Mistertoen, Crewkerne. Somersetshire. 
Phelps, Lieut.-General Arthur, 

23, Augustus-road, Edgbaston, Birmingham, 


*Phelps, The ‘Rev. Lancelot Ridley, M.A., 


Oriel College, Oxford. 
Phillips, Robert Edward (A.M. Inst.C.E.), 
70, Chancery-lane. E.C. 


*Pickering, John, F.R.G.S., F.S.A., 


86, Thicket-road, Anerley, S.E. 


*Pim, Joseph Todhunter, 


~ Rinnamara, Monkstown, County Dublin. 
Pink, J. Francis, 
62, Chandos-street, Strand, W.C. 
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Pirbright, The Right Hon. Lord, 
Carlton Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 
Pirrar, THomas J., 
H.M. Custom House, E.C. 
Planck, Charles, M.R.C.S. (Deputy Surgeon-General), 


Platt, James, 
Rookwood, Hampstead. N.W. 
Platt-Higgins, Frederick, M.P., 
Homeleigh, Bowdon, Cheshire. 
Plowden, Sir Wm. Chicele, K.C.S.L. (5, Park-cres., Port- 
land-place, W.); Aston Rowant House, Teisivorth, Oxon. 
Pollard, James, J.P. 
Chamber of Commerce, Edinburgh. 
Polson, John, 
West Mount, Paisley, N.B. 
*Pontifex, Bryan, 
‘116, St. Paul’s-road, Highbury, XN. 
Pope, Henry Richard, 
Iddesleigh Mansions, Westminster, S. W. 
Potter, Henry, 
222, Queen’s-road, New Cross Gate, S.E. 
*PowELL, Str Francis SHarp, Bart., M.P. (Horton Old Hall, 
Bradford); 1, Cambridge-square, Hyde-park, W. 
Powell, James Heslop, 
17, Gracechurch-street, E.C. 
Powell, Thomas Edmund, 
Oakridge, Dorking. 
Power, Edward, 
16, Southwell-gardens, South Kensington, &.W. 
*Prance, Reginald Heber, 
Frognal, Hampstead, N.W. 
Praschkauer, Maximilian, 
109, Fenchurch-street, E.C. 
*Pratt, Robert Lindsay, 
80, Bondgate, Darlington. © 
Pretyman, Captain Ernest George, M.P., 
Orwell-park, Ipswich. 
wisaga lanes h bel Dogs Tr Wa. | 
Oriel College, Oxford. 
Price-Witiiams, Ricuarp, M.Insv.C.E,, 
32, Victoria-street, S.W. 
Prosyy, Lestey CiraRLes, 
79, Onslow-square, S.W. 
Probyn, Major Clifford, 
55, Grosvenor-street, Grocvenor-square, W. 
*Proctor, William, 
Bankjield, Upper Choriton-road, Manchester. 
Provand, Andrew Dryburgh, M.P., 
2, Whitehall-court, S.W. 


Year ot 


Election. 


1896 
1871 
1886 


1874: 


1883 
1872 
1888 


1888 
1885 
1887 
1897 


1877 
1860 
L885 
1880 
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Pryor, Edward Thomas, 

23, Fore-street, EC. 
Puleston, Sir John Henry, 

2, Bank-buildings, Princes-street, E.C. 
Pulley, Sir Joseph, Bart., 

90, Piccadilly, W. 


Quain, Sir Richard, Bart., M.D., F.R.S., F.R.C.V., 
67, Harley-street, W. 


Rabbidge, Richard, F.C.A., 
32, ‘Poultry, EC. 


*Rabino, I oseph, 


(Chief Manager), Imperial Bank of Persia, Teheran. 


*Radcliffe, Sir David, J.P., 


Rosebank, Knowsley, Prescot. 


*Radstock, The Right Honourable Lord, 


Mayfield, Woolston, Southampton. 
Rae, George, 

Redcourt, Birkenhead. 
Rae, John, M.A., 

37, Werter-road, Putney, S.W. 
Raffalovich, His Excellency Arthur, 

19, Avenue Hoche, Paris. 
Rai Bihari Lal, F.R.S.L., 

Saugor, Central Pr ovs., India. 

clo W. Watson & Co., 7, Waterloo-place, S.W. 
Raikes, Lieut.-Col. George ‘Alfred, FE.S.A., Ph. Hist Soc., 

13, Carlton-road, Kaling, W. 
Ramsay, Alexander Gillespie, F.I.A. 

Canada Life Assurance Co., Hamilton, Canada West. 
Randell, James S., 

L9; Alfred-street, Bath. 
Rankin, James, M.P., 

30, Lnmsmore-gardens, Prince’s-gate, S W. 
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897 
1884: 
1878 
1884 
1874 
1886 
1877 
1895 
1895 
1835 


1893 
1889 
1888 
1888 
1886 
1888 
1895 
1896 
1888 
1895 
1873 
1892 
1882 
1890 
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Ranson, Albert, 

32, Westgate-street, Ipswich. 
Raphael, Alfred, 

87, Alexandra-road, N.W. 
Rathbone, William, 

Greenbank, Liverpool, EF. 


*Ravenscro!t, Francis, 


Birkbeck Bank, Chancery-lane, W.C. 


*Ravenstein, Ernest George, F.R.G.N.., 


2, York-mansions, Battersea-park, S. W. 
Rawlins, Frederick, 
Southport, Queensland. 


*Rawlins, Thomas, 


45, King William-street, F.C. 
Rawlinson, Albert, 

3/5, Garstin’s Place, Calcutta. 
Rawson, Cecil Frank, B.A., 

Bury St. Edmunds. 
Rawson, Str Rawson W., K.C.M.G., C.B. 

(Honor ary Vice- President), 

68, Cornwall-gardens, Queen’s-gate, S.W, 
Rea, Charles Herbert Edmund, 

223, Norwood-road, Herne Mill, S.E. 


*Reed, Thomas, F.C.A., 


68, King-strect, South Shields. 
Reid, Herbert Lloyd, 
Ardentinney, Balham Park-road, Balham, S.W. 
Rew, Rozpert Henry, 
8, Wharton-road, West Kensington, Ww. 
Rhens, "Robert, 
20, Fusselt-square, Dalston, N.E. 
Rhodes, George Webber, 
131, Wool achange, E.C. 
Richards, Roger C. (Inner Temple), 
Crayford House, Honor Oak-road, S.E. 
Richards, Samuel Norman, 
_ 8838, Seven Sisters-road, Tottenham. 
Richardson, J. H., 
8, Finch-lane, Cornhill, B.C. 
Richardson, Thomas, M.P., 
Kirklevingion Grange, Farm, Yorks. 
Ripon, The Most Hon. the Marquess of, K.G., F.R.S., &e., 
9, Chelsea Embankment, S.W. 
ea Francis Hansard, 
44, Connaught-square, W. 
Roberts, Edward, F.R.A.S. ( Nautical Almanac Uffce), 
8, Verulam-buildings, Grays Inn, W.C. 
Roberts, Sir William, M.D., F.R.S 
8, "M. anchester-square, W. 


Election. 


1885 
1887 
1886 
1880 
1873 
1892 
1893 


1897 
1890 
1888 
1886 
1878 
1873 


1894 
1873 
1875 
1876 
1892 
1868 
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Robertson, James Barr, 
3, Whitehall-court, S.W’. 
Robertson, Thomas Stewart (Wat. Mutual Life Assoc. of Aust.), 
Corner of Collins and Queen-streets, Melbourne. 
Robinson, Henry James, 
St. John’s Villa, Woodlands, Isleworth, W. 
Roechling, Herman Alfred, A.M. Inst. C.E., 
14, Market-street, Leicester. 
*Ronald, Byron L., 
14, Upper Phillimore-gardens, W. 
*Rosebery, The Right Hon. the Harl of, LL.D., F.R.S., 
38, Berkeley-square, W. 
Ross, Charles Edmonstone, F.S.A.A., 
Examiner of Aects,, Guaranteed Rlwys., Bombay. 
Rothwell, Michard Pennefather (ditor, Engineering and 
Mining Journal), 
253, Broadway, Room 817, New York, U.S.A. 
Rothwell, William Thomas, J.P., 
Newton Heath, nr. Manchester. 
Ruffer, Mare Armand, M.A., M.D., B.Se., 
Medical School, Cairo, Egypt. 
Rusher, Edward Arthur, F.1.A., 
142, Holborn Bars, E.C. 
Russell, Arthur B., A.C.A., 
11, Ludgate hill, E.C.; 16, Dartmouth-purk-road, N.W. 
Russell, Richard F., 
8, John-street, Adelphi, W.C. 
Rutherford- Elliot, J. G., 
Elphinstone, Tyndall's Park-road, Clifton, Bristol. 


Sachs, Edwin Otho, 
11, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, 8.W. 
*Salisbury, The Most Hon. the Marquess of, K.G., P.C., F.R.S. 
20, Arlington-street, W. 
*Salomons, Sir David Lionel, Bart., J.P., 
Broom-hili, Tunbridge Wells. 
Salt, Thomas, 
| Weeping Cross, Stafford. 
Samuel, Charles, 
176, Sutherland-avenue, Harrow-road, W. 
Samuelson, Sir Bernhard, Bart., F.R.S., 
56, Prince’s-gate, Hyde-park, S.W. 
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1891 
1895 
1886 
1895 
1877 
1852 
1888 
1887 
1883 
1877 
1891 
1895 
1891 
1895 
1883 
1888 
1887 
1880 
1886 


1888 
1894 
1896 
1885 
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Sanger, Charles Percy, B.A., 
3, Hare-court, Inner Temple, E.C. 
Sarda, Pandit Har Bilas, B.A., M.R.A.S., 
Government College, Ajmere, India. 
Satthianadhan, Professor 8., M.A.., 
Presidency College, Madras, India. 
Sauerbeck, Augustus, 
4, Moorgate-street-buildings, H.C. 
Sa unders, Cecil Roy, F.I. Inst., 
Dols House, Eling, Hants. 
Saunders, Charles Edward, M.D., 
Count, y Asylum, Hayward’ s Heath, Sussex. 
Saunders, James Ebenezer, I'.G.8., J. P., 
Wh Finsbury-circus, EC. 
Sawyer, Lucian Willard, 
Billiter-square Buildings, E.C. 
*Scarth, Leveson, M.A., 
Elms-lea, Cleveland-walk, Bath. 
Schidrowitz, Samuel, 
102, Oxford-gardens, Notting-hill, W. 
Schiff, Charles, 
22, Lowndes-square, S.W. 
*Schloss, David F., M.A., 
Mill House, Wimbledon. 
Schmidt, Hermann, 
Lombard House, George-yard, Lombard-street, H.C. 
Schooling, John Holt, 
Fotheringay House, Montpelier-row, Twickenham. 
Schuurman, Willem H. A. Elink, 
Oudegracht Tz. 146, Utrecht. 
*Schwann, John Frederick, 
Oakfield, Wimbledon, 8S.W.; and 6, Moorgate-street, B.C. 
Scotter, Si: Charles (General Alanager, L. & S.W.R.), 
Waterloo Station, Waterloo-rocd. S.E. 
Seaton, Edward, M.D., Lond., F.R.C.P., 
The Limes, Clapham-common, S.W. 
*Seeley, Sir Charles, Bart., M.P., 
' Sherwood Lodge, Nottingham. 
Seyd, Ernest J. F., 
38, Lombara-street, E.C. 
Seyd, Richard, 
38, Lombard-street, H.C. 
Shaw, James Charles, 
Dene Court, Bishop’s Lydeard, Somerset. 
Shaw, William Arthur, M.A., 
Sandown House, By 'yfeet- “road, Weybridge. 
Sheppard, William Fleetw ood, M. A., LL.M,, 
2, Temple-gardens, F.C. 
Sherwin, Joseph Henry, 
16, Whitehall-place, S.W. 


Year of 


Election. 


1888 
1871 
1886 
1878 
1892 
1850 
1881 
1888 
1888 
1883 
1869 
1878 
1896 
1871 
1878 
1889 
1888 
1877 
1891 
1877 
1883 
1888 
1890 
1894 
1894 
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Shilleock, Joshua, M.A., 
Bank of England, West Branch, Burlington-gardens, W. 
Sidgwick, Professor Henry, M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Silver, Stephen William, 
3, Yor k-gate, Regent? s-park, NV. W. 
Simmonds, G. Harvey, 
1, Whitehall, S.W. 
*Sinelair. Captain Donn 
101, Mount-street, Berkeley y-square, W. 
Singer, Charles Douglas, 
Stlver ton, Silver-street, Hnfteld Town. 
Skrine, Francis Henry B., if Ley 
clo H. &. King and Co., 45, Pall Mall, S.W. 
Slade, Alfred Thomas, 
'Wardrobe- chambers, Queen Victoria-street, EC. 
BAGS, Hos William, 
, Victoria-street, Westminster, orate 
Sly, Richard Stevens, J. P., F.R.G.S 
Fern Villa, Queen’s-road, ‘New Cross Gate, S.E. 
Smee, Alfred Hutcheson, M.R.C.S., 
The Grange, Wallington, Surrey. 
*Smith, Charles, M.R.L.A., F.G.S., Assoc. Inst. CE; o 
c/o Sur Henry Gilbert, EE. ‘8, Harpenden, St. ’ Albans. 
Smith, Edward, 
75, Gore-road, South Hackney, N.E. 
Smith, E. Cozens, 
1, Old Broad-street, F.C. 
*Smith, George, LL.D., C.1.E., 
Serampore House, Napier-road, Edinburgh. 
Smith, George Armitage, M.A.., 
26, Regent’s Park-road, N.W. 
Smirh, H. Luzwetriyy, M.A., B.Sc. 
49, Beaumont-square, EL. 
Smith, Howard S., A.I.A., F.F.A. 
37, Bennett's Hill, Birmingham. 
Smith, James Parker, M.P., 
Jordanhill, Partick, N.B. 
Smith, John, 
8, Old Jewry, B.C. 
Smith, Samuel, M.P., 
11, Delahay-street, Westminster; and Reform Club, S.W. 
Smith, Walter J., 
St. Bartholomew's Chambers, 61, West Smithfield, E.C. 
Smith, William Alexander, J.P., - 
‘Arpafeelie, Moorebank, NSW. 
*Smith, The Hon. William Frederick Danvers, M.P., 
3, Grosvenor-place, SW. 
Smithers, Frederick Oidershaw, 
171, Adelaide-road, Hampstead, N.W. 
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1887 
1897 
1895 
1855 
1896 
1889 
1867 
1892 
1897 
1883 
1856 
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1880 
1882 
1885 
1877 
1889 
1872 
1893 
1885 
1880 
1891 
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Sneil, Arthur Henry, 

27, Mincing-lane, E.C. 
Southgate, Henry Waltini, 

28, Spr ing field-place, "Leeds, 
Soward, ‘Alfred Walter, 

28, Therapia-road, Honor Oak, S.E. 
Sowray, John Russell, 

2, Princes-mansions, Victoria-street, S.W. 
Sparrow, Frederick Syer, 

Hollingwood, Goulton-road, Lower Clapton, NV. LE. 
Speirs, Edwin Robert, 

5, Harrington- -gardens, Queen's Gate, S.W. 


|*Spencer, Robert James, 


175, King’ s-road, "Southsea. 
Spender, John Alfred, M.A., 
29, Cheyne-walk, S.W. 
Spensley, J. Calvert (Stat. Dept., London County Council), 
Leighton Hall, Leighton-crescent, N.W. 
Spicer, Albert, 
50, Upper Thames-street, F.C. 


*Sprague, Thomas Bond, M.A., LL.D., F.LA., 


26, St. Andrew-square, Edinburg h. 
Stack, Thomas Neville (9; Beard, E.C.), 
70, Gloucester-crescent, Regent’s-park, N.W. 
Stanton, “Arthur G., 
13, Rood-lane, E.C.; & Oakfield, Eliot-pk., Blackheath, S.E. 
Staples, Sir Nathaniel Alexander, Bart., 
Lissan, Cookstown, Tyrone, Lreland. 
Stark, James, 
17, King’s Arms-yard, E.C. 
Stephens, William Davies, J.P. (Alderman), 
22, Percy- “gardens, Tynemouth. 


*Stern, Edward D., 


4, Carlton- hoetee S.W. 
Stevens, Marshall, 
Bolton Lodge, near Eccles. 
Stone, William Alfred, 
90, Cannon-street, E.C.; Hayton, Bramley Hill, Croydon. 
Stow, Harry Vane, 
Natwnal Liberal Club, Whitchall-place, S.W. 
Strachey, General Sir Richard: k.E., G.C.S.L, F.BS., 
69, Lancaster-gate. W. 
Strahan, Samuel Alexander Kenny, M.D., 
Berry Wood, Northampton. 


*Strathcona & Moant Royal, The Right Hon. Lord, G.C.M.G., 


17, Victoria-street, S. W. (High Commissioner for cng 
Strutt, Hon. Frederick, 

Milford House, near Derby. 
Stuart, Harold A., 

With the Governor of Madras, India. 
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Year of 
Election. 


1884 |*Sugden, Richart 

The Farre "Close, Brighouse, Yor Care 
1895 | Sutherland, J. Francis, M.D., 

23, Rutland-square, Edinburgh. 
1881 | Sykes, George Samuel, 

1, Grant’s-lane, Caleutta, India. 


1894 | Taliaferro, Napoleone, F.R.H.S., 
Education Office, Malta. 

1859 |*Tait, Patrick Macnaghten, I'.R.G.S., 
86, Oakley-street, S.W. 

1889 | Tarling, Charles, 


1889 | Tattersall, William, 
; Hazelwood, Hale, Cheshire. 
1889 | Tayler, Stephen Seaward (Alderman), 
151, Brixton-road, S.W. 
1887 | Taylor, R. Whately Cooke, 
Regent Chambers, 121, West Regent-street, Glasgow. 
1888 |*Taylor, Theodore Cooke, JP., 
Sunny Bank, Batle, yy Y orkshire. 
1893 | Teece, Richard, F.I.A., #.F.A., 
87, Pitt-street, Sydney, N. S. Wales. 
1884 | Tempany, Thomas William, F.R.H.S., 
25, Bedford-row, W.C. 
1888 | Temperley, William Angus, jun., 
2, St. Nicholas- -buildings, N ewcastle-on-Tyne. 
1888 Theobald, John Wilson, 
85, "Palmerston- buildings, EC. 
1889 | Thodey, Wil liam Henry, 
479, Collins-street, Melbourne, Victoria. 
1888 | Thomas, David Alfred, M. Ra 
Llanwern, near Ni ewport, Mon. 
1887 | Thomas, John, 
' 18, Wood-street, L.C. 
1896 | Thomas, John Tubb, L.R.C.P., L.R.C.S., Edin., D.P.H., &c., 
Medical Officer of Health, Alliance Chambers, Leicester. 
1879 | Thomas, W. Cave, 
} 47, Russell-road, W. 
1864 |*Thompson, Henry Yates, 
26a, Bryanston-square, W. 
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Year of 
Wiection, 


1896 | Thomson, Alexander Gibbon, 
18, Hountainhill-road, Grange, Edinburgh. 
1895 | Thomson, David Couper, J.P., 
Dundee Courier Office, Dundce, 
1882 | Tinker, James, 
Hlordlechiff, Lymington, Hants. 
.1889 | Touch, George Alexander, 
Eaton Tower, Caterham Valley, Surrey. 
1868 |*Treatt, Frank Burford, J.P., 
Fernmount, Bellenger River, New South Wales. 
1868 | Tritton, Joseph Herbert, 
54, Lombard-street, E.C. 
1892 | Trobridge, Arthur, 
Bloxcidge House, Langley Green, near Birmingham. 
1890 |*Turner, Rev. Harward, M.D., Paris, B.Sc., F.R.M.S., 


18285 | Turner, William, 

c/o The Librarian, Free Public Library, Trinity-st., Cardiff. 
1892 | Tyler, Edgar Alfred, 

1, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 
1841 | Tyndall, William Henry, F.1.A., 

~Morlands, Oxford-road, Redhill. 
1893 | Tyrer, Thomas, F.I.C., F.C.S., 

Stirling Chemical Works, Stratford, E. 


1877 |*Urln, Richard Denny, 
22, Stafford-terrace, Phillimore-gardens, W. 


1888 | Van Raalte, Marcus, 

22, Austin Friars, H.C, 
1890 | Venn, Jobn, D.Sc., F.R.S., 

Caius College, Cambridge. 
1889 | Venning, Charles Harrison, 

33, Old Broad-street, E.C. 


Year of 


Election. 


1888 
1897 
1894 
1897 
1886 
1876 
1885 
1877 


1890 
1890 
1868 
1880 
1897 
1879 
1893 
1888 
1888 
1865 
1886 
1892 
1894 
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Verdin, William Henry, J.P., 
Winsford, Cheshire. 
Verney, Sir Edmund Hope, Bart., F.R.G.S., F-R.M.S., 
Claydon House, Winslow, Bucks. 
Verney, Frederick William, 
6, Onslow-gardens, S.W. 
Vernon, Henry H., M.D., F.R.S.Edin., M.O.H., 
Shipbrook, Cambridge-road, Southport, Lancs. 
VervnaM, Tus Rr. Hon. run Harn or (Vice-President), 
Sopwell, St. Albans. 
Vigers, Robert, 
4, Frederick's-place, Old Jewry, E.C. 
Vincent, Frederick James, A.I.A., 
38, Queen’s-road, South Hornsey, N. 
Vine, Sir John Richard Somers, C.M.G., 
Imperial Institute, S.W. 


Walford, Ernest L., 

2, Shorter’s-court, F.C. 
Walkley, William Henry, 

265, Kentish Town-road, N.W. 
Wallis, Charles James, 

14, Russell-square, W.C. 
Wallis, E. White, 

76, Carlton-hill, N.W.. 
Walton, J. Herbert, 

St. Ronan’s, Teddington. 
Wansey, Arthur H., 

Sambourne, Stoke Bishop, Bristol. 
Ward, William Cullen, F.S.1.A., 

17, O’Connell-street, Sydney, N.S.W. 
Warren, Reginald Augustus, J.P., 

Preston-place, near Worthing. 
Wartnaby, William Wade, 

Market Harborough, Leicestershire. 
Waterhouse, Edwin, B.A., A.I.A., F.C.A., 

44, Gresham-street, E.C. 
Waters, Alfred Charies, 

General Register Office, Somerset House, Strand, W. C. 
Wates, Charles Marshall, 

9, Dennington Park Mansions, West-end-lane, N.W. 
Watson, Thomas Roberts, 

Burnleigh, 109, Sussex-road, Southport. 
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Year of 
Election. 


1883 
1883 
1885 
1888 
1893 
1873 
1874 
1890 
1889 
1855 
1879 
1879 
1882 
1883 
1878 
1887 
1859 
1887 
1863 
1888 
1895 
1892 
1884, 
1895 
1879 


ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY : 


Watson, T. Wilkinson, 
183, West George-street, Glasgow. 
Watson, William Livingstone, 
Reform Club Chambers, 105, Pall Mall, 8.W. 
*Watt, William, 
17, Queen’s-road, Aberdeen. 
Webb, Henry Barlow, 
Holmdale, Dorking. 
Weedon, Thornhill, 
Bryn-Mawr, Woolloongabba, Brisbane, Queensland. 
*Welby, The Right Hon, Lord, G.C.B., 
11, Stratton-street, Piccadilly, W. 
Welch, Charles, F.S.A., Guildhall, E.C.( Representing the Library 
Committee of the Corporation of the City of London.) 
Weller, William Hamilton, 
Portugal House, Portugal-street, Lincoln’s-inn, W.C. 
Wells-Smith, Henry, A.C.A., 
70, Queen-street, Sheffield. 
Welton, Thomas Abercrombie, 
38, St. James’s-road, Brixton, S.W. 
Wenley, James Adams, 
Bank of Scotland, Bank-street, Edinburgh. 
*Westlake, John, Q.C., LL.D., 
The River House, 3, Chelsea Embankment, S.W. 
*Whadcoat, John Henry, F.C.A., 
18, Highbury-crescent, NV. 
*Whadcoat, William Ndward, 
54, Carleton-road, Tufnell-park, N. 
Wharton, James, 
Edgehill, Netherhall-gardens, FitzJohn’s-avenue, N.W. 
Whinney, Frederick, 
8, Old Jewry, F.C. 
Whitbread, Samuel (Southill-park, Biggieswade, Beds.), 
10, Hnnismore-gardens, Princes-gate, S.W. 
*White, The Rev. George Cecil, M.A., 
Nursling Rectory, Southampton. 
White, Leedham, 
. 16, Wetherby-gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 
Whitehead, Sir James, Bart., J.P., D.L. (Alderman), 
Wilmington Manor, near Dartford. 
Whitehead, The Hon. Thomas Henderson, M.L.-C., 
Chartered Bank of India, §c., Hong Kong. 
Whitelegge, B. Arthur, M.D., 
3, Edwardes-place, Kensington, W. 
Whiteley, William, 
Westbourne-grove, Bayswater, W. 
Whittuck, Edward Arthur, M.A., B.C.L., 
77, South Audley-street, W. 
*Whitwill, Mark, J.P., 
Bristol. 


Year of 
Election 


1884 
1895 
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Wightman, Charies, 
1, enchurch-avenue, E.C. 
Wilenkin, Gregory, 
7, Wetherby-gardens, South Kensington, S. W. 
Wilkinson, Rev. John Frome, M.A.., 
\ Barley Rectory, Royston, Herts. 
Wilkinson, Thomas Read, 
Vale Bank, Knutsford, Cheshire. 
Willans, John Wrigley, 
Mercury Office, Lecds. 
* Williams, Major Charles Woolmer, 
City Carlton Club, E.C. 
Williams, Daniel Thomas, 
Post Office, Blaenclydach, Llynypra, R.S.O., Glam. 
Williams, Edward Frederick, 
_ Joint Stock Bank, Halifux. 
*Williams, Ernest E., 
Manor Lodge, Sudbury, Harrow. 
Williams, Frederick Bessant, S.A. (Scot.), 
19, Haymarket, S.W. 
Williams, Harry Mallam, F.S.A. (Scot.), 
Tilehurst, Priory Park, Kew. 
* Williams, Henry Maunder, 
261, Queen’s-road, New Cross, S.E. 
*Williams, Robert, M.P., 
20, Birchin-lane, E.C. 
*Willis, J. G., B.A., 
Board of Trade, Whitehall Gardens, S.W. 
Wilson, Henry Joseph, M.P., 
Osgathorpe Hills, Sheffield. 
Wilson, James (Deputy Commissioner), 
Rawalpindi, Punjab, India. 
*Wilson, Robert Porter, 
5, Cumberland-terrace, Regent’s-park, N.W. 
Wood, Alfred J., 
Statistical Department, Custom House, E.C. 
Wood, George Henry, 
Bishton-street, Corporation-road, Newport, Mon. 
Woodd, Basil Aubrey Hollond4, 
25, Tite-street, Chelsea, S.W. 
Woodhouse, Coventry Archer, 
30, Mincing-lane, H.C. 
Woollcombe, Robert Lloyd, LL.D., F.1. Inst., M.R.1.A., 
14, Waterloo-road, Dublin. 
Worroll, Charles, 
Colonial Mutual Life Office, Adderley-street, Cape Town. 
Worsfold, Edward Mowll, 
Market Square, Dover. 
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Year ot 
Election. 


1878 | Worsfold, Rev. John Napper, M.A., 

Hoaddlesey Rector ny near Selby, Yor kshure. 
1887 | Worthington, A. W., 

Old Swinford, A bridge. 
1880 | Wren, Walter, M.A. 

fp Powis- -square, W. 


1895 | Yanagisawa, Count Yasutoshi, 
Mariannengasse 14, Thur 10, Vienna IX. 
1886 | Yerburgh, Robert Armstrong, M. P., 
25, Kensington Gore, S.W. 
1888 |*Yglesias, Miguel, 
2, Tokenhouse-buildings, E.C. 
1877 |*Youll, John Gibson, 
Jesmond-road, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
1897 | Young, Norwood Crichton, 
17, Avenue-road, Regent’s-park, N.W. 
1895 | Yule, George Udny (University College, Gower-street, W.C.), 
13, Addison Court - gardens, Rlythe - road, West 
Kensington, W. 


*,* The Hxecutive Committee request that any inaccuracy in 
the foregoing list may be pointed out to the ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
and tiat all changes of address may be notified to him, so that delay 
in forwarding communications and the puniianiane of the Society may 


be avoided. 


HONORARY FELLOWS. 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALKS, K.G. 
Honorary President. 


Argentine Republic, 

Year of 

Electione ; 

1890. DR. FRANCISCO LATZINA, Calle Maipu, 982, Buenos Ayres. 

Director General of Statistics; Doctor honoris causa of the 

Faculty of Physical and Mathematical Sciences of the Uni- 
versity of Cordoba; Knight of the Italian Order of 8.8. Maurice 
and Lazare; Officer of the Academy of France; Member of 
the National Academy of Sciences, of the International Sta- 
tistical Institute, of the Geographical and Statistical Societies 
of Paris, of the Society of Commercial Geography of Paris, and 
Corresponding Member of the National Historical Academy of 
Venezuela. 


Austria-Durgary. 


1890. DR. KARL THEODOR VON INAMA-STERNEGG, Vienna. 
Doctor of Political Economy ; Member of the Austrian House 
of Lords; President of the Imperial and Royal Central 
Statistical Commission ; Professor at the University of Vienna. 


18938. DR. JOSEPH DE JEKELFACUSSY, Budapest. 

Doctor Juris; Advocate; Chief of the Royal Hungarian Sta- 
tistical Bureau ; Ministerial Councillor; Knight of the Order 
of Francis Joseph; Second Vice-President of the Royal 
Hungarian Statistical Council ; External Member of the Com- 
mittee of Examiners for Political Sciences; Corresponding 
Member of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences. 


1893. DR. FRANZ RITTER VON JURASCHEK, Karnthnerstrasse, 55, 
Vienna. 

Doctor Juris et Philosophie ; ‘“ K.K. Regierungsrath ;”” Member 
and Secretary of the Imperial and Royal Central Statistical 
Commission ; Professor at the University of Vienna; Professor 
of Public Law and of Statistics at the Military Academies, 
Vienna; Knight of the Austrian Order of the Iron Crown 
(8rd Class); Officer of the Order of the Crown of Italy; 
Member of the Permanent Commission for Commercial Values ; 
of the International Statistical Institute ; and of the British 
Economic Association. 


D 2 
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Year of A 
Election. Austria=-Hungary— Contd. 


18938. JOSEPH KOROSI, Budapest. 

Director of the Municipal Statistical Bureau of Budapest ; 
Docent at the University of Budapest ; President of the Muni- 

~ cipal Statistical Committee; Knight of Several Orders; Mem- 
ber of the Statistical Commissions of Hungary, Belgium, and 
Nijni-Novgorod; Honorary Member of the American Statis- 
tical Associations; Member of the Hungarian Academy of 
Science, of the International Statistical Institute, of the Sta- 
tistical Societies of Manchester and Paris, of the British 
Economic Asssociation, and of several other learned Societies. 


1877. MAX WIRTH, VI Dreihufeisengasse, Vienna. 
Economist ; formerly Director of the Federal Statistical Bureaw 
of Switzerland ; Co-Kditor of the “‘ Neue Freie Presse.” 


®elgrum, 


1879. DR. EUGENE JANSSENS, Rue du Lombard, 21, Brussels. 

Doctor of Medicine; Chief Inspector of the Board of Health of 
the City of Brussels; President of the Federal Committee of 
Health of the Brussels District; Member of the Central 
Statistical Commission, of the Superior Council of Health, 
of the Royal Academy of Medicine, and of the Local Medical 
Commission ; Officer of the Belgian Order of Leopold and of 
the Italian Order of SS. Maurice and Lazare; Knight of the 
French Legion of Honour; Civic Cross of the Ist Class; 
Officer of the Academy of France; Associate of the Statistical 
Society of Paris and of the International Statistical Institute. 


China, 


1890. SIR ROBERT HART, Baronet, G.C.M.G., LL.D., Peking. 
Inspector-General of Imperial Maritime Customs, China 


Denmath, 


1878. VIGAND ANDREAS FALBE-HANSEN, Copenhagen. 
Professor of Political Economy at the University of Copen- 
hagen. 


1852. DR. PETER ANTON SCHLEISNER, Frederiksberg, Copen- 
hagen. 
Doctor of Medicine, State Councillor; Knight and Bachelor of 
the Order of the ‘“ Dannebroge,” and Knight of the Swedish 
Order of the North Star; President of the Royal Danish 
Iustitute of Vaccination; Member of the Royal Danish 
General Board of Health. 


Year of 
Election. 


1880. 


1856. 


1879. 


1897. 


1878. 


1890. 


1870. 


LIST OF HONORARY FELLOWS. Ne 


Srance. 


DR. JACQUES BERTILLON, 1, Avenue Victoria, Paris, 
Doctor of Medicine; Chief of the Statistical Department of the 
City of Paris; Member of the Superior Council of Statistics; of 
the Consultative Committee of Pubiic Hygiene of France; and 
of the Statistical Society of Paris, &c. 


MAURICE BLOCK, 63, Rue de Assomption, Paris. 

Knight of the Legion of Honour, and of Orders of Sweden, 
Russia, Prussia, Bavaria, Austria-Hungary, Greece, Italy, 
and Portugal; Member of the Institute of France, of the 
Superior Council of Statistics, of the International Statistical 
Institute, of the Society of Political Economy of Paris, and of 
many Academies and Scientific Societies. 


DR. ARTHUR CHERVIN, 82, Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 
Doctor of Medicine and Surgery; Director of the Paris Institute 
for Stammerers ; Member of the Superior Council of Statistics 
and of the International Statistical Institute, &e. 


JEAN JACQUES EMILE CHEYSSON, 4, Rue Adolphe Yvon, 
Paris. 

Inspector-General of Bridges and Highways; Member of the 
International Statistical Institute; Past President of the 
Statistical Society of Paris; late Director of the Creusot 
Tron Works, of Machinery at the Paris Exhibition of 1867, 
and of Graphic Statistics for the Ministry of Public Works. 


MAXIMIN DELOCHE, 5, Rue Herschel, Paris. 
Honorary Director of the General Statistics of France; Com- 
mander of the Legion of Honour; Officer of the Order of 
Public Instruction; Commander of the Austrian Order of 
Francis Joseph; Member of the Institute of France, and of 
several learned societies. 


ALFRED DH FOVILLE, Hotel des Monnaies, Paris. 
Master of the Mint; Professor at the National Conservatoire of 
Arts and Trades (Chair of Industrial Hconomy and Statistics) ; 
Officer of the Legion of Honour; Laureate of the Institute 
of France; Past President of the Statistical Society of Paris ; 
Member of the International Statistical Institute and of the 
Superior Council of Statistics. 


DR. CLEMENT JUGLAR, 1647, Rue St. Jacques, Paris. 
Member of the Institute of France; Past President of the 
Statistical Society of Paris; Vice-President of the Society of 
Political Economy of Paris. 
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Year of 
Election. 


1860. 


1887. 


1876. 


1871. 


1890. 


1896. 


1877. 


1893. 


1860. 
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France— Contd. 
PIERRE EMILE LEVASSEUR, 26, Rue Monsieur le Prince, 
Paris. 

Member of the Institute of France; Professor at the College of 
France and at the Conservatoire of Arts and Trades; President 
of the Statistical Commission for Primary Instruction; Past 
President of the Statistical Society of Paris; Vice-President of 
the International Statistical Institute, of the Superior Council 
of Statistics, and of the Society of Political Heonomy, &c. 


’ DANIEL WILSON, 2, Avenue @’Jéna, Faris. 


Deputy ; Ex-Under-Secretary of State; Past President of the 
Statistical Society of Paris. 


THE PRESIDENT (for the time being) OF THE STATISTICAL 
SOCIETY OF PARIS, 28, Rue Danton, Paris. 


Germany. 


SIR HENRY PAGE-TURNER BARRON, Baronet, C.M.G. 
Late British Minister-Resident to the King of Wurttemberg. 


KARL JULIUS EMIL BLENCK, Lindenstrasse, 28, Berlin, S.W. 
“Geheimer Ober- Regierungsrath ;’’ Director of the Royal 
Statistical Bureau of Prussia, also Member of the Prussian 
Central Statistical Commission and of the Central Board of 
Control of the Survey of Prussia; Honorary Member or Mem- 

ber of several learned Societies. 


DR. CARL VICTOR BOHMERT, Hespitalstrasse 4, Dresden. 
“ Geheimer Regierungsrath ;”? Doctor Juris ; Late Director of the 
Statistical Bureau of Saxony; Professor of Political Economy 

and Statistics in the Polytechnical High School of Dresden. 


DR. GEORG VON MAYR, Kaiser Wilhelmstrasse, 5, Strass= 
burs. 

Ex-Under Secretary of State in the Imperial Ministry for Alsace- 
Lorraine; formerly Director of the Royal Statistical Bureau 
of Bavaria; Honorary Member of the International Statistica] 
Institute; Honorary Professor at the University of Strassburg ; 
Associate of the Statistical Society of Paris. 


DR. FRIEDRICH WILHELM HANS VON SCHEEL, Liitzow- 
Ufer, 6/8, Berlin, W. 

“ Kaiserlicher Geheimer Regierungsrath ; Doctor Juris et 
philosophie; Director of the Imperial Statistical Bureau of 
the German Empire; formerly Professor of Political Economy 
and Statistics at the University of Bern; Honorary Member of 
the Statistical and Social Inquiry Society of Ireland. 


29 


DR. GEORG KARL LEOPOLD SEUFFERT, Maximiliansplatz, 
Nr. 9/3, Munich. 
Formerly Chief Inspector and Director of the Royal Custom- 
House at Simbach; Knight of the Bavarian Order of St. 
Michael 1st Class; Corresponding Member of the Central 
Statistical Commission of Belgium; Member of the “ Freies 
Deutsches Hochstift zu Frankfurt a/M.”’ 


Or 


_ 
~t 


LIST OF HONORARY FELLOWS. 


Yy 
ptr Germany— Contd. 


1897. Dr. ADOLPH WAGNER, Ph.D..51, Lessingstrasse, Berlin, N.W. 
Professor of Political Economy at the University of Berlin ; 
Member of the Statistical Bureau of Prussia. 


1876. THE PRESIDENT (for the time being) OF THE GEOGRAPHICAL 
AND STATISTICAL SOCIETY OF FRANKFORT. Stadtbiblio. 
thek, Frankfort. 

dtaly, 


1879. DR.GEROLAMO BOCCARDO, Piazzia Santi Apestoli,z4, Rome. 
Senator; Councillor of State; Doctor of Laws; late Professor 
at the University and at the Superior Naval School of 
Genoa; Grand Officer of the Orders of SS. Maurice and 
Lazare, and of the Crown of Italy; Knight of the Order 
of Civil Merit of Savoy; Member of the Academy “ dei 
Lincei,’ of the Academy of Naples, of the Institutes of 
Science of Milan, Venice, and Palermo, of the Cobden Club, 
of the International Statistical Institute, of the Academy 
of Madrid, and of the Deputation of National History, &e. 


1874. DR, LUIGI BODIO, Rome. 
Doctor of Laws; Professor of Industrial Legislation and of 
Statistics at the Engineering College, Rome; Director-General 
of the Statistical Department of the State; Grand Officer of 
the Order of SS. Maurice and Lazare; Knight of the Order 
of Civil Merit of Savoy ; Correspondent of the Institute of 
France (Academy of Moral and Political Sciences). 


1845. FRANCESCO FERRARA, Venice. 
Senator; Professor and Director of the Royal Superior School of 
Commerce at Venice; late Minister of Finance; Member of 

the Academy “dei Lincei.”’ 


1880. ANGELO MESSEDAGLIA, Rome. 
Senator; Professor of Statistics at the Royal University of 
Rome ; Member of the Academy ‘ dei Lincei.” 


1868. THE MARQUIS ERMENEGILDO DEI CINQUE QUINTILI, 


Rome. . 
Advocate ; General Secretary of the Hospitals Commission of 


Rome. 
Atlexico. 


1895. DON MANUEL FERNANDEZ LEAL, Mexico. 
Secretary of State, Department of “ Fomento,” Colonization and 
Industry. Mexico. 


Netherlands. 


1896. DR. NICOLAAS GERARD PIERSON, The Hague. 
Late Minister of Finance; Late President of the Netherlands’ 
Bank; Late Professor of Political Economy at the University 
of Amsterdam. 


1898. DR. VERKERK WILLIAM ARNOLD PETER PISTORIUS, The 
Hague. 

Resident Minister, General Secretary to the Ministry of Foreign , 

Affairs. 
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ALUMNI, 

Year of 

Election. 


1896. GREGOIRE P. OLANESCO. Rue Grivitza 36, Bucharest. 
Late Director-General of Customs; Late General Secretary, 
Ministry of Finance ; Officer of the Legion of Honor; Member 
of the International Statistical Institute. ; 


a + 
AUSSiM. 
1873. HIS EXCELLENCY PIERRE SEMENOYV, St. Petersburg. 
Senator ; Privy Councillor to His Imperial Majesty ; President 
of the Imperial Statistical Council; President of the Imperial 
Geographical Society ; Honorary Member of the Academy of 


Sciences in St. Petersburg; Associate of the Statistical Society 
of Paris. 


1890. HIS EXCELLENCY NICOLAS TROINITSKY, MKovenskoy- 
pereoulok, Nr 9, St. Petersburg. 
Former Governor; Privy Councillor; Director of the Central 
Statistical Committee of the Ministry of the Interior; Life 
Member of the Statistical Council, of the Imperial Geographical 
Society of Russia, and of the International Statistical 
Institute, and Member of the Statistical Society of Paris. 


Spain, 


1845. HIS EXCELLENCY SENOR DON JOSE MAGAZ Y JAYME, 
Callie de Leon, 13, Madrid. 
Advocate, Gentleman of His Majesty’s Chamber, and Member 
of the Council of State; Ex-Deputy of the Cortes; Ex- 
Senator ; Ex-Director-General of Treasury; Ex- Under- 
Secretary of the Ministry of Finance; Grand Cross of the 
Order of Isabella Catolica; Commander of the Order of 
Carlos 3°. 


Sweden and Nortvay. 


1858. DR. THORKIL HALVORSEN ASCHEHOUG, 41, Josephinegade 
Christiania. 

Doctor of Laws; Professor of Political Economy at the 
University of Christiania; Assessor Extraordinary of the 
Supreme Court of Norway ; Commander of the First Class of 
the Norwegian Order of St. Olave, of the Swedish Order of 
the North Star; and of the Danish Order of the ‘‘ Danne- 
broge ;”’ Corresponding Member of the Institute of France ; 
Member of the Institute of International Law, of the Inter- 
national Statistical Institute, and of the Academies of 
Christiania, Stockholm, Trondhjem and Upsala, also of the 
Royal Historical Society of Denmark. 


i874. ANDERS NICOLAI KIAR, Christiania. 
Director of the Central Statistical Bureau of Norway; Associate 
of the Statistical Society of Paris. 


1860. THOMAS MICHELL, C.B. 
Late Her Majesty's Consul-General for Norway. 


Year of : 
Election, 


1890. 


1890. 


1873. 


1881. 


1896. 


1890. 


1870. 


1870. 


v 
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LIST OF HONORARY FELLOWS, 


Sweden and Norway— Contd. 


DR. ELIS SIDENBLADH., Ph.D., Stockholm. 
Director in Chief of the Central Statistical Bureau of Sweden; 
President of the Royal Statistical Commission; Commander, 
Officer, and Knight of several Swedish and Foreign Orders ; 
Member of the Royal Academies of Sciences and of Agriculture, 
at Stockholm ; Honorary and Corresponding Member of 
several foreign learned Societies. 


Stoidzerland. 


DR. LOUIS GUILLAUMH, Bern. 
Doctor of Medicine; Director of the Federal Statistical Bureau ; 
Secretary of the International Penitentiary Commission. 


Gnited States. 


THE HON. WILLIAM BARNES, Thurlow-terrace, Albany, N.Y. ' 
Lawyer; Ex-Superintendent of the Insurance Department, State 
of New York. 
DR. JOHN SHAW BILLINGS, New York Public Library, New 
York City. 


A.M., M.D., LU.D., Edinburgh and Harvard; D.C.L., Oxon; 
Surgeon, U.S. Army; Member of the National Academy of 
Sciences, &c. 


WORTHINGTON CHAUNCEY FORD, Treasury Department, 
Bureau of Statistics. Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, Treasury Department; Chief 
of the Bureau of Statistics, Department of State; Member of 
the International Statistical Institute. 

DR. RICHMOND MAYO-SMITH, M.A., Ph.D., Columbia College, 
New York. 

Professor of Political Economy and Social Science in Columbia 
College; Vice-President of the American Statistical Associa- 
tion ; Member of the International Statistical Institute, and 
of the National Academy of Sciences. 


THE HON. JOHN ELIOT SANFORD, Taunton, Mass. 

Lawyer; Ex-Speaker of the House of Representatives; Ex- 
Insurance Commissioner; Ex-Chairman of the Board of 
Harbour and Land Commissioners; Chairman of the Board 
of Railroad Commissioners. 

THE HON. DAVID AMES WELLS, D.C.L., LL.D., M.D., Norwich, 
Conn. 

Economist ; Late Special Commissioner of Revenue of the United 
States ; Chairman of Commission for the Revision of Taxes of 
the State of New York; Lecturer on the Principles and 
Practice of Taxation, Harvard University, Cambridge, United 
States; Member of the Board of Arbitration of American 
Railways; President, National Board of Visitors of the U.S. 
Military Academy of West Point; President of the American 
Social Science Association, and of the American Free Trade 
League ; Chairman in 1883 of the Department of Finance of 
the American Social Science Association ; Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the Institute of France, to fill vacancy occasioned by 
the death of John Stuart Mill; Corresponding Member of the 
Academy ‘“‘dei Lincei,” Rome; Member of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, Boston; Honorary Member 
of the Cobden Club; Gold Medallist ‘‘ Exposition Universelle, 
France, i889, Groupe de l’Economie Sociale.” 
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Year of 
Election. 


1893. 


1877. 


1886. 


1894. 


1898. 


1876. 


1876. 


ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY : 


United States—Contd. 


THE HON. CARROLL DAVIDSON WRIGHT, Washington. 

Commissioner of the U.S. Department of Labour; late Chief of 
the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labour; President 
of the Association for the promotion of Profit Sharing; late 
President and now Vicé-President of the American Social 
Science Association ; Vice-President of the American Statistical 
Association; Member of the American and British Economic 
Associations, of the International Statistical Institute, and 
of several other learned Societies. 


DR. EDWARD YOUNG, A.M., Ph.D., 20%, Maryland Avenue, 
N.E., Washington, U.S.A. 
Late Consul of the United States ; formerly Chief of the Bureau 
of Statistics, United States of America; Member of the Geo- 
graphical Society of Paris. 


India. 


JAMES EDWARD O’CONOR, C.LE., Calcutta and Simla. 

Director-General of Statistics; Assistant Secretary with the 

Supreme Government, India, Department of Finance and 
Commerce. 


Dominion of Canada. 


GEORGE JOHNSON, Ottawa. 
Statistician, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, Canada. 


Aeto South Wales. 


TIMOTHY AUGUSTINE COGHLAN, Sydney. 
Government Statistician of New South Wales and Registrar 
of Friendly Societies and Trade Unions; formerly Assistant 
Engineer for Harbours and Rivers. 


EDWARD GRANT WARD, J.P., Sydney. 
Late Registrar-General ; Chairman of Board of Land Titles 
Commissioners. 


eto sealand. 


SIR JAMES HECTOR, K.C.M.G., M.D., F.R.8.8. L. and E., F.G.S8. 
&c., Wellington. 
Director of the Geological Survey, of the Meteorological Depart- 
ment, and of the New Zealand Institute, &c. 


Year of 
Election. 


1894, 


1876. 


1858. 


1876. 


1876. 
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ROBERT MACKENZIE JOHNSTON, Hobart. 

Registrar-General and Government Statistician; Fellow and 
Member of Council of the Royal Society of Tasmania ; Mem- 
ber of Council and of Senate of the University of Tasmania ; 
Fellow and Past President of Section F (Hconomics and 
Statistics) of the Australasian Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science; Fellow of the Royal Geographical Soeiety of 
Australia; Honorary Foreign Corresponding Member of the 
Geological Society of Edinburgh; Fellow of the Linnean 
Society of London. 


EDWIN CRADOCK NOWELL, J.P., Mobart. 
Clerk of Executive and Legislative Councils of Tasmania; late 
Government Statistician ; Clerk to the Federal Council of Aus- 
tralasia in its four Sessions. 


Victoriw, 


WILLIAM HENRY ARCHER, K.C.P., K.S8.G., F.LA., F.LS., &., 
Grace Park, Hawthorne, Melbourne. 
Barrister-at-Law. 


Great Hritain and Freland, 


THE PRESIDENT (for the time being) OF THE MANCHESTER 
STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 63, Brown Street, Manchester. 


THE PRESIDENT (for the time being) OF THE STATISTICAL 
AND SOCIAL INQUIRY SOCIETY OF IRELAND, 35, Moles- 
worth Street, Dublin. 


Norr.—The Executive Committee request that any inaccuracies 
in the foregoing List of Honorary FrLiLows may be pointed out, 
and that all changes of address may be notified to the Secretary, 
so that délay in forwarding communications and the publications 
of the Society may be avoided. 
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ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 
Copy of Charter. 


Victoria, by the Grace of GoD of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland Queen, Defender of the Faith. 

€o all to Whom these Presents shall come, Greeting :— 

G@@BHereas Our Right trusty and entirely beloved cousin, 
Henry, Third Marquess of Lansdowne, Knight of the Most Noble 
Order of the Garter, Charles Babbage, Fellow of the Royal Society, 
John Elliott Drinkwater, Master of Arts, Henry Hallam, Fellow 
of the Royal Society, the Reverend Richard Jones, Master of Arts, 
and others of Our loving subjects, did, in the year One thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-four, establish a Society to collect, 
arrange, digest and publish facts, illustrating the condition and 
prospects of society in its material, social, and moral relations ; 
these facts being for the most part arranged in tabular forms and 
in accordance with the principles of the numerical method, and 
the same Society is now called or known by the name of “The 
“* Statistical Society.” | 

And GeMereags it has been represented to Us that the same 
Society has, since its establishment, sedulously pursued such its 
proposed objects, and by its publications (including those of its 
transactions), and by promoting the discussion of legislative and 
other public measures from the statistical point of view, has greatly 
contributed to the progress of statistical and economical science. 

And Gahereas distinguished individuals in foreign countries, 
as well as many eminent British subjects, have availed themselves 
of the facilities offered by the same Society for communicating 
important information largely extending statistical knowledge; 
and the general interest now felt in Statistics has been greatly 
promoted and fostered by this Society. 

And GiAhereas the same Society has, in aid of its objects, 
collected a large and valuable library of scientific works and charts, 
to which fresh accessions are constantly made; and the said Society 
has hitherto been supported by annual and other subscriptions and 
contributions to its funds, and has lately acquired leasehold premises 
in which the business of the said Society is carried on. 

And CGeihereas in order to secure the property of the said 
Society, to extend its operations, and to give it its due position 
among the Scientific Institutions of Our kingdom, We have been 
esought to grant to Sir Rawson William Rawson, Knight Com- 
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mander of the Most Distinguished Order of St. Michael and 
St. George, and Companion of the Most Honourable Order of the 
Bath, and to those who now are Members of the said Society, or 
who shall from time to time be elected Fellows of the Royal 
Statistical Society hereby incorporated, Our Royal Charter of 
Incorporation for the purposes aforesaid. 

1. Pow now Ve that We, being desirous of encouraging 
a design so laudable and salutary, of Our especial grace, certain 
knowledge and mere motion, have willed, granted, and declared 
and Do by these Presents, for Us, Our heirs and successors, will, 
grant, and declare that the said Sir Rawson William Rawson, 
Knight Commander of the Most Distinguished Order of St. Michael 
and St. George, and Companion of the Most Honourable Order of 
the Bath, and such other of Our loving subjects as now are 
Members of the said Society, or shall from time to time be elected 
Fellows of ‘“‘The Royal Statistical Society” hereby incorporated 
according to such regulations or bye laws as shall be hereafter 
framed or enacted, and their successors, shall for ever hereafter be 
by virtue of these presents one body politic and corporate, by the 
name of “ @he Moval Statistical Society,”’? and for the 
purposes aforesaid, and by the name aforesaid, shall have perpetual 
succession and a common seal, with full power and authority to 
alter, vary, break, and renew the same at their discretion, and by 
the same name to sue and be sued, implead and be impleaded, 
answer and be answered, unto and in every Court of Us, Our heirs 
and successors. 

2. Whe Royal Statistical Society, in this Charter hereinafter 
called ‘‘The Society,” may, notwithstanding the statutes of mort- 
main, take, purchase, hold and enjoy to them and their successors 
a hall, or house, and any such messuages or hereditaments of 
any tenure as may be necessary, for carrying out the purposes of 
the Society, but so that the yearly value thereof to be computed 
at the rack rent which might be gotten for the same at the time of 
the purchase or other acquisition, and including the site of the 
said hall, or house, do not exceed in the whole the sum of Two 
thousand pounds. 

3. OHere shall be a Council of the Society, and the said 
Council and General Meetings of the Fellows to be held in 
accordance with this Our Charter shall, subject to the provisions 
of this Our Charter, have the entire management and direction of 
the concerns of the Society. 

4, Gere shall be a President, Vice-Presidents, a Pecdenred 
or Treasurers, and a Secretary or Secretaries of the Society. The 
Council shall consist of the President, Vice-Presidents, and not 
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less than twenty Councillors; and the Treasurer or Treasurers 
and the Secretary or Secretaries if honorary. 

5. Oe several persons who were elected to be the President, 
Vice-Presidents, and Members of the Council of the Statistical 
Society at the Annual Meeting held in the month of June, One 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-six, shall form the first Council 
of the Society, and shall continue in office until the first Electiou 
of officers is made under these presents as hereinafter provided. 

6. General Meetings of the Fellows of the Society may be 
held from time to time, and at least one General Meeting shall be 
held in each year. Every General Meeting may be adjourned, 
subject to the provisions of the Bye Laws. The following business 
may be transacted by a General Meeting, viz.:— 


(a.) The Election of the President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer 
or Treasurers, Secretary or Secretaries, and other 
Members of the Council of the Society. 

(b.) The making, repeal, or amendment of Bye Laws. 

(c.) The passing of any proper resolution respecting the affairs 
of the Society. 


7. wpe Paws of the Society may be made for the following 
purposes, and subject to the following conditions, viz. :— 


(a.) For prescribing the qualification and condition of tenure 
of office of the President; the number, qualifications, 
functions, and conditions of tenure of office of the 
Vice-Presidents, Treasurers, Secretaries, and Members 
of Council, and Officers of the Society; for making 
regulations with respect to General Meetings and Meet- 
ings of the Council and proceedings thereat, and for 
the election of any persons to be Honorary Fellows or 
Associates of the Society, and defining their privileges 
(but such persons, if elected, shall not be Members of 
the Corporation), and for making regulations respecting 
the making, repeal and amendment of Bye Laws, and 
generally for the government of the Society and the 
management of its property and affairs. 

(b.) The first Bye Laws shall be made at the first: General 
Meeting to be held under these presents, and shall 
(amongst other things) prescribe the time for holding 
the first election of officers under these presents. 


8. Oe General Meetings and adjourned General Meetings of 
the Society shall take place (subject to the rules or bye laws of 
the Society, and to any power of convening or demanding a 
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Special General Meeting thereby given) at such times and places 
as may be fixed by the Council. | 

9. Oe existing rules of the Statistical Society, so far as not 
inconsistent with these presents, shall be in force as the Bye Laws 
of the Society until the first Bye Laws to be made under these 
presents shall come into operation. 

10. Subject to these presents and the Bye Laws of the Society 
for the time being, the Council shall have the sole management of 
the income, funds, and property of the Society, and may manage 
and superintend all other affairs of the Society, and appoint and 
dismiss at their pleasure all salaried and other officers, attendants, 
and servants as they may think fit, and may do all such things as 
shall appear to them necessary or expedient for giving effect to 
the objects of the Society. 

11. @e Council shall once in every year present to a General 
Meeting a report of the proceedings of the Society, together with 
a statement of the receipts and expenditure, and of the financial 
position of the Society, and every Fellow of the Society may, at 
reasonable times to be fixed by the Council, examine the accounts 
of the Society. 

12. Oe Council may, with the approval of a General Meeting, 
from time to time appoint fit persons to be Trustees of any part of 
the real or personal property of the Society, and may make or 
direct any transfer of such property so placed in trust necessary 
for the purposes of the trust, or may, at their discretion, take in 
the corporate name of the Society conveyances or transfers of any 
property capable of being held in that name. Provided that no 
sale, mortgage, incumbrance, or other disposition of any heredita- 
ments belonging to the Society shall be made unless with the 
approval of a General Meeting. } 

13. §20 Rule, Bye Law, Resolution, or other proceeding shall 
be made or had by the Society, or any meeting thereof, or by the 
Council, contrary to the general scope or true intent and meaning 
of this Our Charter, or the laws or statutes of Our Realm, and 
anything done contrary to this present clause shall be void. 

Tin Witwess whereof We have caused these Our Letters to be 
made Patent. 

@PAitness Ourself, at Westminster, the thirty-first day of 
January, in the fiftieth year of Our Reign. | 

By WGAarrant wider the Qurews Sign Manual, 


; Murr MAcKENZIE. 
L.8. 
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Index to Rules and Bye-Laws. 


BYE-LAWS. 


iL. 


Se Os ere an 


bo bo ob dD DD DD OD eB Be ee ee ee 
Oe at Pont Coe ete he See oor Re eS 


27. 
28. 
29, 
30. 


31. 


The Objects of the Society. 

Society to consist of Fellows and Honorary Fellows. 

Number of Fellows unlimited; Hon. Fellows not to exceed 70. 
Fellows—Candidates to be proposed by two or more Fellows. 

Do. _ to be elected by Ballot. / 

Do. on Admission may attach F.S.S. to their Names, 
Honorary Fellows, Proposed by Council; Elected by Ballot. 
Fellows, to pay an Annual Subscription or a Composition. 

Do. how disqualified. Written notice of withdrawal required. 

Do. and Honorary Fellows, Mode of Expulsion of. 
Trustees. Property of Society, may be vested in Three. 
President, Council, and Officers, Number and Particulars of. 


Do. do. do. Election and Retirement of. 
Do. do. do. Nomination of. 
Do. do. do. Extraordinary Vacancies of. 


Committees, may be appointed by Council. 

Auditors, Appointment and Duties of. 

Meetings, Ordinary and General, when to be held. é 

Ordinary Meetings, Business of. Strangers may be introduced. 

Annual General Meeting, Business of. 

Special General Meetings may be called. 

President, Duties of. To have a Casting Vote. 

Treasurer, Duties of, subject to the Council. 

Honorary Secretaries, Duties of. 

Vice-Presidents, Powers of. 

Council, Duties of, in Publishing Papers and Expending Funds. 
Do. may frame Regulations not inconsistent with Bye-laws. 
Do. Duties of, with reference to the Common Seal. 

Do. No Dividend, Gift, Division, or Bonus in Money to be 
made to Fellows, except as hereinafter provided for. 

Do. to publish a Journal of the Transactions of the Societ, , 
and may remunerate Editors and their Assistants. 

Do. Discretion of, as to Right of Property reserved in all 
Communications received. 
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RULES AND BYE-LAWS OF THE ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


Objects of the Society. 


1. The objects of the Royal Statisti- 
cal Society are to collect, arrange, 
digest and publish facts, illustrating 
the condition and prospects of society 
in its material, social and moral rela- 
tions; these facts being for the most 
part arranged in tabular forms and in 
accordance with the principles of the 
numerica} method. 

The Society collects new materials, 
condenses, arranges, and publishes those 
already existing, whether unpublished 
or published in diffuse and expensive 
forms in the English or in any foreign 
language, and promotes the discussion 
of legislative and other public measures 
from the statistical point of view. These 
discussions form portions of the pub- 
lished Transactions of the Society. 


Constitution of the Society. 


2. The Society consists of Fellows 
and Honorary Fellows, elected in the 
manner hereinafter described. 


Number of Fellows and Honorary 
Fellows. 


3. The number of Fellows is un- 
limited. Foreigners or British subjects 
of distinction residing out of the United 
Kingdom may be admitted as Honorary 
Fellows, of whom the number shall not 
be more than seventy at any one time, 


Proposal of Fellows. 


4. Every Candidate for admission as 
a Fellow of the Society shall be pro- 
posed by two or more Fellows, who 
shall certify from their personal know- 
ledge of him or of his works, that he 
is a fit person to be admitted a Fellow 
of the Society. Every such certificate 
having been read and approved of at a 
Meeting of the Council, shall be sus- 
pended in the office of the Society 
until the following Ordinary Meeting, 
at which the vote shall be taken. 


Hlection of Fellows. 


5. In the election of Fellows, the 
votes shall be taken by ballot. Na 
person shall be admitted unless at least 
sixteen Fellows vote, and unless he 
have in his favour three-fourths of the 
Fellows voting. 


Admission of Fellows. 


6. Every Fellow elect is required to 
take the earliest opportunity of pre- 
senting himself for admission at an 
Ordinary Meeting of the Society. 

The manner of admission shall be 
thus :— 

Immediately after the reading of the 
minutes, the Fellow elect, having first 
paid his subscription for the current 
year or his composition, shall sign the 
obligation contained in the Fellowship- 
book, to the effect following :— 

“We, who have underwritten our 
“names, do hereby undertake, each for 
“himself, that we will endeavour to 
“further the good of the Royal Statis- 
“ tical Society for improving Statistical 
* Knowledge, and the ends for which 
**the same has been founded; that we 
** will be present at the Meetings of the 
“Society as often as conveniently we 
“can, and that we will keep and fulfil 
“the Bye-laws and Orders of this 
“Society: provided that whensoever 
“any one of us shall make known, by 
* writing under his hand, to the Secre- 
“taries for the time being, that he 
‘‘ desires to withdraw from the Society, 
“he shall be free thenceforward from 
* this obligation.” 

Whereon the President, taking him 
by the hand, shall say,—“ By the 
“authority, and in the name of the 
* Royal Statistical Society, I do admit 
‘you a Fellow thereof.” 

Upon their admission Fellows shall 
have the right, of attaching to their 
names the letters F.S.S., but not in 
connection with any trading or business 
advertisement other than the publica- 
tion of any book or literary notice, 


E 
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Admission of Honorary Fellows. 

7. There shall be Two Meetings of 
the Society in the year, on such days 
as shall be hereafter fixed by the Coun- 
cil, at which Honorary Fellows may be 
elected. 


No Honorary Fellow can be recom- |! 


mended for election but by the Council. 
At any Meeting of the Council any Mem- 
ber thereof may propose a Foreigner or 
British subject of distinction residing 
out of the United Kingdom, delivering 


at the same time a written statement 


of the qualifications of, offices held by, 
and published works of, the person pro- 
posed; and ten days’ notice at least 
shall be given to every Member of the 
Council, of the day on which the Coun- 
cil will vote by ballot on the question 
whether they will recommend to the 
Society the election of the person pro- 
posed. No such recommendation to the 
Society shall be adopted unless at least 
three-fourths of the votes are in favour 
thereof. 

Notice of the recommendation shall 
be given from the chair at the Meeting 
of the Society next preceding that at 
which the vote shall be taken thereon. 
No person shall be elected an Honorary 
Fellow unless sixteen Fellows vote and 
three-fourths of the Fellows voting be 
in his favour. 

The Council shall have power to elect 
as Honorary Fellows, the Presidents for 
the time being of the Statistical Societies 
of Dublin, Manchester, and Paris, and 
the President of any other Statistical 
Society at home or abroad. 


Payments by Fellows. 

8. Every Fellow of the Society shall 
pay a yearly subscription of Two 
Guineas, or may at any time compound 
for his future yearly payments by paying 
at once the sum of Twenty Guineas,* 
unless the Annual Subscription or Com- 
position Fee shall be remitted by the 
Council; provided that the number of 
Fellows whose Annual Subscription or 
Composition Fee shall have been thus 
remitted, do not exceed five at any one 
time. 

Defaulters.— Withdrawal of 
Fellows. 
9. All yearly payments are due in 


advance on the Ist of January, and if 
any Fellow of the Society have not paid 
his subscription before the Ist of July, 
he shall be applied to in writing by the 
Secretaries, and if the same be not paid 
before the 1st of January of the second - 
year, a written application shall again 
be made by the Secretaries, and the 
Fellow in arrear shall cease to receive 
the Society’s publications, and shall not 
be entitled to any of the privileges of 
the Society until such arrears are paid ; 
and if the subscription be not discharged 
before the 1st of February of the second 
year, the name of the Fellow thus in 
arrear shall be exhibited on a card sus- 
pended in the office of the Society ; 
and if, at the next Annual General 
Meeting, the amount still remain un- 
paid, the defaulter shall, unless other. — 
wise authorised by the Council, be- 
announced to be no longer a Fellow of 
the Society, the reason for the same 
being at the same time assigned. No 
Fellow of the Society can withdraw his 
name from the Society’s books, unless all 
arrears be paid; and no resignation will 
be deemed valid unless a written notice 
thereof be communicated to the Secre- 
taries. No Fellow shall be entitled to 
vote at any Meeting of the Society 
until he shall have paid his subscrip- 
tion for the current year. 


Expulsion of Fellows. 


10. If any Fellow of the Society, or 
any Honorary Fellow, shall so demean 
himself that it would be for the dis- 
honour of the Society that he longer 
continue to be a Fellow or Honorary 
Fellow thereof, the Council shall take 
the matter into'consideration; and if the 
majority of the Members of the Council 
present at some Meeting (of which and 
of the matter in hand such Fellow or 
Honorary Fellow, and every Member of 
the Council, shall have due notice) shall 
decide by ballot to recommend that such 
Fellow or Honorary Fellow be expelled 
from the Society, the President shall at 
its next Ordinary Meeting announce to 
the Society the recommendation of the 
Council, and at the following Meeting 
the question shall be decided by ballot, 
and if at least three-fourths of the 


* Cheques should be made payable to ‘‘The Royal Statistical Society,” and crossed ‘‘ Messrs. - 


‘¢ Drummonc and Co.” 
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number voting are in favour of the 
expulsion, the President shall forthwith 
cancel the name in the Fellowship-book, 
and shall say,— — 

“ By the authority and in the name 
“ of the Royal Statistical Society, I do 
“ declare that A. B. (naming him) is no 
longer a Fellow (or Honorary Fellow) 
“ thereof,” 

And such Fellow or Honorary Fellow 
shall thereupon cease to be of the 
Society. 

Trustees. 

11. The property of the Society may 
be vested in three Trustees, chosen by 
the Fellows, The Trustees are eligible 
to any other offices in the Society. 


President, Council, and Officers. 

12. The Council shall consist of a 
President and thirty Members, together 
with the Honorary Vice-Presidents. 

From the Council shall be chosen 
four Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, the 
Honorary Secretaries, and a Foreign 
Secretary, who may be one of the 
Honorary Secretaries. The former 
Presidents who are continuing Fellows 
of the Society shall be Honorary Vice- 
Presidents. Any five of the Council 
shall be a quorum. 


Election of President and Officers. 

13. The President, Members of Coun- 
cil, Treasurer, and Honorary and 
Foreign Secretaries shall be chosen 
annually by the Fellows at the Annual 
General Meeting. 

The Vice-Presidents shall be chosen 
annually from the Council by the Presi- 
dent. 

The President shall not be eligible 
for the office more than two years in 
succession. 

Six Fellows, at least, who were not 
of the Council of the previous year, shall 
be annually elected; and of the Mem- 
bers retiring three at least shall be 
those who have served longest con- 
tinuously on the Council, unless they 
hold ottice as Treasurer or Honorary or 
Foreign Secretary. 


Nomination of President, Councit, 
and Officers. 

14. The Council shall, previously to 
the Annual General Meeting, nominate, 
by ballot, the Fellows whom they recom- 
mend to be the next President and 
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Council of the Society. They shall also 
recommend for election a Treasurer and 
the Secretaries (in accordance with 
Rule 12). Notice shall be sent to every 
Fellow whose residence is known to be 
within the limits of the metropolitan 
post, at least a fortnight before the 
Annual General Meeting, of the names 
of Fellows recommended by the Council. 


Extraordinary Vacancies. 

15. On any extraordinary vacancy 
occurring of the Office of President, or 
other Officer of the Society, the Hono- 
rary Secretaries shall summon the Coun- 
cil with as little delay as possible, and 
a majority of the Council, thereupon 
meeting in their usual place, shall, by 
ballot, and by a majority of those 
present, choose a new President, or 
other Officer of the Society, to be so 
until the next Annual General Meeting. 


Committees. 

16. The Council shall have power to 
appoint Committees of Fellows and also 
an Executive Committee of their own 
body. The Committees shall report 
their proceedings to the Council. No 
report shall be communicated to the 
Society except by the Council. 


Auditors. 

17. At the first Ordinary Meeting of 
each year, the Fellows shall choose two 
Fellows, not being Members of the 
Council, as Auditors, who, with one of 
the Council, chosen by the Council, shall 
audit the Treasurer’s accounts for the 
past year, and report thereon to the 
Society, which report shall be presented 
at the Ordinary Meeting in February. 
The Auditors shall be empowered to 
examine into the particulars of all ex- 
penditure of the funds of the Society 
and may report their opinion upon any 
part of it. 


Meetings Ordinary and General. 

18. The Ordinary Meetings of the 
Society shall be held monthly, or 
oftener, during the Session, which shall 
be from the lst of November to the 
Ist of July in each year, both inclusive, 
on such days and at such hours as the 
Council shall declare. The Annual 
General Meeting shall be held on. such 
day in the month of June of each year 
as shall be appointed by the Council for 
the time beirg. 
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Business of Ordinary Meetings. 


19. The business of the Ordinary 
Meetings shall be to elect and admit Fel- 
lows, to read and hear reports, letters, 
and papers on subjects interesting to the 
Society. Nothing relating to the bye- 
laws or management of the Society shall 
be discussed at the Ordinary Meetings, 
except that the Auditors’ Report shal] 
be presented at the Ordinary Meeting 
in February, and that the Minutes of 
the Annual General Meeting, and of 
every Special General Meeting, shall be 
submitted for confirmation at the next 
Ordinary Meeting after the day of such 
Annual or Special General Meeting. 
Strangers may be introduced to the 
Ordinary Meetings, by any Fellow, with 
the leave of the President, Vice-Presi- 
denf, or other Fellow presiding at the 
Meeting. 


Business of Annual General Meeting. 


20. The business of the Annual 
General Meeting shall be to elect the 
Officers of the Society, and to discuss 
questions on its bye-laws and manage- 
ment. No Fellow or Honorary Fellow 
shall be proposed at the Annual General 
Meeting. No Fellow shall propose any 
alteration of the rules or bye-laws of 
the Society at the Annual General Meet- 
ing, unless after three weeks’ uotice 
thereof given in writing to the Council, 
but amendments to any motion may be 
brought forward without notice, so that 
they relate to the same subject as the 
motion. The Council shall give fourteen 
days’ notice to every Fellow of all 
questions of which such notice shall 
have been given to them. 


Special General Meetings 


21. The Council may, at any time, 
call a Special General Meeting of. the 
Society when it appears to them neces- 
sary. Any twenty Fellows may require 
a Special General Meeting to be called, 
by notice in writing signed by them, 
delivered to one of the Secretaries, 
specifying the questions to be moved. 
The Council shal!, within one week of 
such notice, appoint a day for such 
Special General Meeting, and shall give 
at ieast one week’s notice of every 
Special General Meeting, and of the 
questions to be moved, to every Fellow 
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within the limits of the metropolitan 
post, whose residence is known. Ne 
business shall be brought forward at 
any Special General Meeting other than 
that specified in the notice convening 
the same. 


Dutves of the President. 


22. The President shall preside at all 
Meetings of the Society, Council, and 
Committees which he shall attend, and 
in case of an equality of votes, shall 
have a second or casting vote. He shall 
sign all diplomas of admission of Hono- 
rary Fellows, He shall admit and expel 
Fellows and Honorary Fellows, accord- 
ing to the bye-laws of the Society. 


Duties of the Treasurer. 


23. The Treasurer shall receive all 
moneys due to, and pay all moneys 
owing by, the Society, and shall keep an 
acconnt of his receipts and payments. 
No sum exceeding Ten Pounds shall be 
paid but by order of the Council, except- 
ing always any lawful demand for rates 
or taxes. ‘The Treasurer shall invest 
the moneys of the Society in such 
manner as the Council shall from time 
to time direct. 


Duties of the Honorary Secretaries. 


24. The Honorary Secretaries shall, 
under the control of the Council, con- 
duct the correspondence of the Society ; 
they or one of them shall attend all 
Meetings of the Society and Council, 
and shall duly record the Minutes of 
the Proceedings. They shall issue the 
requisite notices, and read such papers 
to the Society as the Council may direct. 


Powers of the Vice-Presidents. 


25. A Vice-President, whether Hono- 
rary or nominated, in the chair, shall 
act with the power of the President in 
presiding and voting at any Meeting of 
the Society or Council, and in admitting 
Fellows; but no Vice-President shall be 
empowered to sign diplomas of admission 
of Honorary Fellows, or to expel Fel- 
lows or Honorary Fellows. In the 
absence of the President and Vice-Pre- 
sidents, any Member of Council may 
be called upon by the Fellows then 
present, to preside at an Ordinary or 
Council Meeting, with the same power 
as a Vice-President. 


RULES 


Powers of the Council. 


26. The Council shall have control 
over the papers and funds of the Society, 
and may, as they shall see fit, direct the 
publication of papers and the expendi- 
ture of the funds, in accordance with 
the provisions of the Charter. 


27. The Council shall be empowered 
at any time to frame Regulations not 
inconsistent with these bye-laws, which 
shall be and remain in force until the 
next Annual General Meeting, at which 
they shall be either affirmed or annulled ; 
but no Council shall have power to 
renew Regulations which have once 
been disapproved at an Annual General 
Meeting. 

28. The Council shall have the cus- 
tody of the Common Seal. The Com- 
mon Seal shall not be affixed to any 
instrument, deed, or other document, 
except by order of the Council and in 
the presence of at least two Members 
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of the Council and in accordance with 
such other regulations as the Council 
shall from time to time prescribe. The 
fact of the seal having been so affixed 
shall be entered on the minutes of the 
Council. 

29. No Dividend, Gift, Division, or 
Bonus in money shall be made by the 
Society, unto or between any of the 
Fellows or Members, except as herein- 
after provided. 

30. The Council shall publish a 
Journal of the Transactions of the 
Society, and such other Statistical Pub- 
lications as they may determine upon, 
and may from time to time pay such 
sums to Editors and» their assistants, 
whether Fellows of the Society or not, 
as may be deemed advisable. 

31. All communications to the Society 
are the property of the Society, unless 
the Council allow the right of property 
to be specially reserved by the Con- 
tributors. 





REGULATIONS OF THE LIBRARY. 


1. The Library and the Reading Room are open daily for the use of 
Fellows from 10 a.m. till 5 p.m., except on Saturdays, when. they are 





closed at 2 p.m. 


2. Fellows of the Society are permitted to take out Books on making 
personal application, or by letter addressed to the Librarian, all expenses 
for carriage being paid by the Fellows. - 

3. Fellows are not to keep any books longer than one month. Any 
Fellow detaining a book for more than a month shall not be permitted to 
take another from the Library until the book detained shall have been 


returned. 


4. Scientific Journals and Periodicals are not circulated until the 


volumes are completed and bound, 


5. Cyclopzedias and works of reference are not circulated, but may be 


lent on the written order of an Honorary Secretary for a period not 
exceeding seven days. The Assistant Secretary or Librarian is allowed at 
his discretion to lend works of reference for a period not exceeding three 
days, reporting at the same time to the Honorary Secretaries. If works 
so lent be not returned within the specified time, the borrower shall incur 
a fine of one shilling per day per volume for each day they are detained 
beyond the time specitied. 

6. Any Fellow damaging or losing a book, either replaces the work, 
or pays a fine equivalent to its value. 

7. Books taken from the shelves for reference, are not to be replaced, 
but must be laid on the Library table. 

8. The Librarian shall report to the Council any infringement of these 
regulations, and lay upon the table at each regular Meeting (a) a List of 
any “Works of Reference” that may have been borrowed, and (b) a List. 
of Books that have been out more than a month. 
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DONORS TO THE LIBRARY. 


During THE YEAR (ENDING l5raH SupremBer) 1897. 


(a) Foreign Countries. 


Argentine Republic— 

General Statistical Bureau. 

National Health Department. 

Buenos Ayres, Provincial. and 
Municipal Statistical Bureaus. 

Tucuman, Provincial Statistical 
Bureau. 


Austria and Hungary— 
Central Statistical Commission. 


Denmark— 
Royal Statistical Bureau. 
Copenhagen Statistical Bureau. 
Political Economy Society. 


Egy pt— 
Department of Public Health. 
Director-General of Customs. 
a Post Office. 
Ministry of Finance. 


Ministry of Agriculture. Egyptian Institute, Cairo. 
fe Finance. 
Statistical Department of the 
Ministry of Commerce. 
Bohemian Statistical Bureau. 
Bosnia and Herzegovina Sta- 
tistical Bureau. 


France— 
Director-General of Customs: 
Director of the Mint. 
French Labour Department. 
Ministry of Agriculture. 


Hungarian Statistical Bureau. * Finance. 
Briinn Statistical Bureau. 4 The Interior. 
Budapest Statistical Bureau. i Justice. 


Prague Statistical Bureau. 4 Public Works. 
Paris Statistical Bureau. 
Economiste Frangais, The Editor. 
Journal des Economistes, The © 
Editor. 
Monde Economique, The Editor. 
Réforme Sociale, The Editor. 
Rentier, Le, The Editor. 
Polybiblion, Revue Bibliogra- 
phique Universelle, The Editor. 
Revue d’Economie Politique, The 


Belguum— 
Bureau of General Statistics. 
Administration of Mines. 
Belgian Labour Department. 
Brussels Bureau of Hygiene. 
Hasselt, The Burgomaster. 
Institute of Social Science. 
Royal Academy of Sciences. 


Bulgaria. Statistical Bureau. Editor. 
Revue Géographique Interna- 
Chile. The Director-General of tionale, The Editor. 


Prisons. Statistical Society of Paris. 


Free School of Political Science. 


China. Imperial Maritime Customs. Musée Social, Paris. 
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Germany— 
Imperial Health Bureau. 
A Insurance Bureau. 
wh Judicial Bureau. 
Ee Statistical Bureau. 
German Consul-General, London. 


Prussian Royal Statistical Bureau. 


Saxony Royal Statistical Bureau. 
Berlin Statistical Bureau. 
Dresden Statistical Bureau. 
Frankfort Chamber of Commerce. 

vi Statistical Bureau. 
Hamburg Statistical Bureau. 
Hanover Statistical Bureau. 
Magdeburg Statistical Bureau. 
Strassburg Statistical Bureau. 
Stuttgart Statistical Bureau. 
Aligemeines Statistisches Archiv, 

The Editor. 

Archiv fiir Soziale Gesetzgebung, 
&c., The Editor. ; 
Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung, &c., 

The Editor. . 
Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékono- 
mie und Statistik, The Editor. 
Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Staats- 
wirtschaft, &c., The Editor. 
Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Staats- 
wissenschaft, The Editor. 
German Gold Standard Defence 
Association. 
Geographical and 
Society of Frankfort. 


Statistical 


Greece. Statistical Bureau. 


Guatemala. Statistical Bureau. 


ltaly— 
Director-General of Statistics. 
i Agriculture. 
My Customs. 
Economista, The Editor. 
Giornale degli Economisti, The 
Editor. 





Japan— 
_ Agricultural 
Department. 
Bureau of General Statistics. 
Tokyo Statistical Society 
» Lhe Prefect of. 


Mexico. 


and Commercial 


Statistical Bureau. 


Netherlands— 
Central Statistical Commission. 
Department of the Interior. 

x Finance. 
Director-General of Customs. 
Post Office Savings Banks De- 

partment. 
Amsterdam Statistical Bureau. 


Norway 
Central Statistical Bureau. 
Christiania Health Department. 





Portugal. General Statistical Bu- 


reau. 


Roumania — 
Statistical Bureau. 
Bucharest Statistical Bureau. 


Russia— 


Central Statistical Committee. 

Controller of the Empire. 

Customs Statistical Bureau. 

Ministry of Finance. 

Bulletin russe de Statistique 

financiére, The Editor. 

Finland Geographical Society. 

Statistical Bureau. 


Servia. Statistical Bureau. 


Spain— 
Director-General of Customs. 
Geographical Soc. of Madrid. 


Sweden— 
Central Statistical Bureau. 
Stockholm Health Department. 
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Switzerland— 


Federal Assurance Bureau. 

» Statistical Bureau. 

» Department of Customs 
Statistical Society. 
Swiss Union of Commerce and 

Industry. 

Aargau Statistical Bureau. 
Geneva Public Library. 


United States— 


Bureau of Education. 

as Ethnology. 

Hf Foreign Commerce. 
Commissioner of Labor. 
Comptroller of the Currency. 
Department of Agriculture. 
Director of the Mint. 

Naval Observatory. 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

+ Interior. 
Surgeon-General, U.States Army. 
Statistical Bureau, Treasury. 
Volta Bureau. 


California. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

Connecticut— 
State Board of Health. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Illinois. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. 

Indiana. . Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 


lowa. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Kansas. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. 

Maine. Bureau of Labor and In- 
dustrial Statistics. 

Maryland. Bureau of Industrial 
Statistics. 

Massachusetts— 
Board of Arbitration. 
Board of Health, Lunacy, &c. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


United States—Contd. 


Michigan. Bureau of Labor and 
Industrial Statistics. 
Division of Vital Statistics. 
Minnesota. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 
Missourt. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, 
Nebraska. Bureau of Labor and 
Industrial Statistics. 
New Hampshire. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 
New Jersey. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 
New York State Library. 
us Bureau of Labor. 
North Carolina. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 
Ohio. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Pennsylvania. Bureau of In- 
dustrial Statistics. 
Wirsconsin— 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
State Board of Health. 
Brooklyn Superintendent of 
Police. 
Bankers’ Magazine, The Editor. 
Bradstreet’s Journal, The Editor. 
Commercial and Financial Chron- 
icle, The Editor. 
Engineering and Mining Journal, 
The Editor. 
Journal of Political Economy, 
The Editor. 
Political Science Quarterly, Co- 
lumbia College, The Editor. 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
The Editor. 
Yale Review, The Editor. 
Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
“A Political and Social 
Science. 
Actuarial Society of America. 
Economic Association, Baltimore. 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 


United States—Contd. 
Geographical Society, New York 
Philosophical Society, Phila- 

delphia. 
Statistical Association, Boston. 
Columbia College, New York. 
Leland Stanford Junior Uni- 
versity. 
Reform Club, New York. 


United States—Contd. 
Smithsonian Institution. 
Yale University. 


Cruguay— 
Statistical Bureau. 
Director of Civil Registration. 
Education Department. 
Montevideo Statistical Bureau. 


(b) India, and Colonial Possessions. 


India, British— 
Director-General of Statistics. 
Finance and Commerce Depart. 
Revenue and Agricultural De- 
partment. 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 
Bengal, The Collector of Customs. 
Indian Engineering, The Editor. 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. 


Canada— . 
Department of Agriculture. 
High Commissioner, London. 
Ontario Bureau of Industries. 
Insurance and Finance Chronicle, 
The Editor. 
Royal Society of Canada. 


Cape of Good Hope— 
Agent-General for the Cape. 
Colonial Secretary. 


Ceylon— 
Lieut.-Governor 
Secretary. 
General Manager of Government 
Railways. 


and Colonial 


Jamaica. Registrar-General of. 


Mauritius— 
H.E. The Governor of. 
The Colonial Secretary 


New South Wales— 
Agent-General, London. 
Government Statist, Sydney 
Department of PublicInstruction. 


New Zealand— 
Registrar-General. 
Registrar of Friendly Societies. 
Department of Mines. 
Labour Department. 
Colonial Museum, Wellington. 
New Zealand Institute. 
Trade Review, The Editor. 


Queensland— 
Agent-General, London. 
Registrar-General of. 


South Australia— 
The Chief Secretary. 
The Registrar-General 


Stratts Settlements. The Govern- 
ment Secretary, Perak. 


Tasmania— 
Government Statistician, Hobart. 
Royal Society of Tasmania. 
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(b) India, and Colonial Possessions—contd. 
Victoria— | 
Hon. the Premier of Victoria. 
Assist. Government Statist. 
Royal Society of Victoria. 
Public Library, &c., Melbourne. 


Victorta—Contd. 
Melbourne Exhibition Buildings, 
The S cretary. 
Western Australia. 
ment Actuary. 


The Govern- 





(c) United Kingdom and its several Divisions. 


United Kingdom— England—Contd. ice. 
Admiralty Medical Department. Liverpool Free Public Library. 
Board of Agriculture. Manchester Free Public Library. 


The Medical Officer of Health of 
the Local Government Board | 
and of the following towns: 
Birkenhead, Birmingham, 


Army Medical Department. 

»  Weterinary Department. 
Board of Trade. 
British Museum. 


Customs, Commissioners of. 
Home Office. 

India Office. 

Labour Department. 

Local Government Board. 
Metropolitan Asylums Board. 
Royal Mint. 

War Office. 

Woods, Forests, &c., H.M. 


England— 


Registrar-General of England. 


London County Council. 
London Schcol Board. 
Battersea, The Vestry of. 
Fulham Free Public Library. 


Wandsworth Board of Works. 


Birmingham City Treasurer. 


Leicester, 


Bolton, Bradford, Brighton, 
Bristol, Cardiff, Derby, Hali- 
fax, Huddersfield, Hull, Leeds, 
Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Norwich, Nottingham, Oldham, 
Portsmouth, Preston, Rich- | 
mond, Salford, Sunderland, 


Wolverhampton. 


Ireland. 
Ireland. 


Registrar - General 


Scotland— 


Registrar-General of Scotland. 


Edinburgh City Chamberlain. 
Aberdeen Medical Officer. 
Glasgow Medical Officer. 


(d) Authors, &c. 


Allard, A., Brussels. 
Atkinson, Dr. Edward, U.S.A. 
Back, Frederick, Tasmania. 
Baden - Powell, Sir 
K.C.M.G., M.P. 


George, 





Barclay, Robert, Manchester. 
Barr, A. W., London. 

Becker, Dr. Charles, Berlin. 
Bertillon, Dr. J., Paris. 
Billings, Dr. J. 8., Washington. 


of 
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Blenck, Herr E., Berlin. 

Bockh, Dr. R., Berlin. 

Bodio, Professor Luigi, Rome. 
Boinet, A., Bey, Cairo. 

Booth, Charles, London. 

Bosco, Augusto, Rome. 

Bourinot, Dr. J. G., C.M.G., LL.D. 


Boutcher, Mortimore, & Co., London. 


Brassey, Lord, Melbourne. 


Broomhall, George J. 8., Liverpool. 


Brough, B. H., London. 

Carter, J. R., London. 

Cassell & Co., London. 

Cheysson, E., Paris. 

Coghlan, T. A., Sydney. 

Cohn, Dr. Gustav, Germany. 
Coni, Dr. E. R., Buenos Ayres. 
Conrad, Dr. J., Jena. 

Cooper, Joseph, Farnworth. 

Cox, Harold, London. 

Craigie, Major P. G., London. 
Crawford, R. F., London. 
Crupenski, C., Roumania. 

Dalla Volta, M. Ricardo, Italy. 
Da Veiga Filho, Dr. J. P., Brazil. 
Davidson, J. H. D., Adelaide. 
Dewey, Davis R., U.S.A. 

Doyle, Patrick, Calcutta. 

Dun & Co., Messrs. R. G., U.S.A. 


Eaton & Sons, Messrs.H.W.,London. 


Ellison & Co., Messrs., Liverpool. 
Ely, Dr. Richard T., U.S.A.. 
Engel, Dr., Cairo. 

Ferraris, C. F., Venice. 

Fischer, Herr Gustav, Jena. 
Flux, A. W., Manchester. 

Ford, Worthington C., U.S.A. 
Fornasari di Verce, Dr. E., Italy. 
Foville, M. A. de, Paris. 

Gad, M. Marius, Copenhagen. 
Garland, N. S., Ottawa. 

Gooch, Thomas & Sons, London. 
Gow, William, London. 


Gow, Wilson, & Stanton, Messrs. 
Grimshaw, Dr. T. W., Dublin. 
Guillaume, Dr. Louis, Bern. 
Guillaumin et Cie., Messrs., Paris. 
Guyot, M. Yves, Paris. 

Hart, Sir R., Bart.,G.C.M.G., Peking. 
Hartland, E. Sidney, 

Helmuth Schwartze & Co., Messrs. 
Hewat, Archibald, Edinburgh. 
Hewins, W. A.S., M.A., London. 
Hitchings, A. S. H., Rio. 

Hoar, Hon. George F., U.S.A. 
Hoffman, F. L., New York. 
Hooker, R. H., M.A., London. 
Houdard, Adolphe, 

Humphreys, N. A., London. 
Hyde, John, U.S.A. 
Inama-Sternegg, Dr. K. T., Vienna. 
Issajew, Dr. A. A, Berlin. 
Janssens, Dr. E., Brussels. 

Jeans, J. S., London. 

Johnson, Geo., Ottawa. 

Johnston, R. M., Hobart. 

Juglar, Dr. Clément, Paris. 
Juraschek, Dr. F. v., Vienna. 
Kelly, Charles, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Keltie, J. Scott, London. 

Kemp & Co., John, London. 
Kemper, Dr. G. de Bosch. 

Kier, M. A. N., Christiana. 
KGrési, M. Joseph, Budapest. 
Kummer, M. J. J., Bern. 
Latzina, Dr. F., Buenos Ayres. 
Leemans, M. H., Brussels. : 
Leroy-Beaulieu, M. Paul, Paris. 
Liroth, Dr. K., Stockholm. 
Macmillan & Co., Messrs., London. 
Marshall, J. E., Alexandria. 
Mataja, Dr. Victor, 

Mayr, Dr. G. von, Strassburg. 
Methuen & Co., Messrs., London. 
Milliet, M. E. W., Bern. 

Mitchell & Co., Messrs., London. 
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Molinari, M. G., Paris. 

Money, Alonzo, C.B., Cairo. 
Morgan, Perey C., London. 
Morrison, Rev. W. D., London. 
Moss & Co., Messrs. R. J., Egypt. 
Mulhall, M. G., Dublin. 

Mullins, Dr. G. L., Sydney. 
Newsholme, Dr. A., Brighton. 
Neymarck, A., Paris. ‘ 
Norman, J. H., London. 

O’Conor, J. E., C.I.E., India. 

Page & Gwyther, Messrs., London. 
Palmer, Sir E. M., K.C.M.G., Cairo. 
Pareto, Vilfredo, Italy. 

Paul, Alexander, London. 
Petersen, Aleksis, Copenhagen. 
Pierson, Israel C., New York. 
Pistorius, Dr. Verkerk, The Hague 
Pittar, T. J., London. 

Pixley & Abell, Messrs., London. 
Plehn, Carl C., New York. 
Poland, John, London. 


Powell, Messrs. T. J. & Co., London. 


Power, L. G., U.S.A. 
Price, L. L., M.A., Oxford. 
Ravenstein, E. G., London. 


Rawson, Sir R. W., K.C.M.G., C.B. 


Ronald & Rodger, Messrs., Liverpool. 
Rothwell, R. P., New York. 
Sachs, E. O., London. 


Sassen, M. Armand, Amsterdam. 
Sauerbeck, A., London. 

Schmoller, Dr. G., Germany. 
Seligman, Prof. E. R. A., New York. 
Seyd, Richard, London 

Shillito, J., York. 

Sidenbladh, Dr. K., Stockholm. 
Sidgwick, Henry Cambridge. 
Smith, C. W., London. 

Stanton, A. G., London. 

Stewart, R. S., London. 

Strachan, T. Y., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Susini, T., Buenos Ayres. 
Thomas, D. A., Newport. 
Thompson, W. J. & Co., London. 
Thornton, James H., London. 
Troinitsky, M. N., St. Petersburg. 
Urmson, Elliot, & Co., Liverpool. 
Velasquez, J., Buenos Ayres. 
Verney, Sir Edmund, Winslow. 
Wadlin, H. G., Boston, U.S.A. 
Weddel & Co., W., London. 
Weedon, Thornhill, Queensland. 
Whiteley, William, London. 
Wilbur, Dr. C. L., U.S.A. 
Williams, W. R., London. 
Williams and Norgate, London. 
Woodworth, Arthur V., London. 
Wright, Hon. C. D., Washington. 
Yvernés, M., Paris. 


—>— 


(e) Societies, &c. (British). 


Accountants & Auditors, Society of. 
Actuaries, Institute of. . 
Anthropological Institute. 
Arts, Society of. 
Bankers, Institute of. 
Bimetallic League. 
British Economic Association. 
» tron Trade Association. 
» Association. 


Charity Organisation Society. 

Chartered Accountants, Institute of. 

Civil Engineers, Institution of. 

Cobden Club. 

East India Association. 

Federated Institution of Mining 
Engineers. 

Glasgow Philosophical Society. 

Howard Association. 
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Imperial Institute. 
Incorporated Accountants’ Society, 
International Statistical Institute. 
Iron and Steel Institute. 
Liverpool Lit. and Phil. Society. 
London Chamber of Commerce. 
» Hospital. 
Manchester Lit. and Phil. Society. 
re Statistical Society. 

Middlesex Hospital. 
Mitchell Library, Glasgow. 
Peabody Donation Fund. 
Royal Agricultural Society. 

5, Asiatic Society. 

», College of Physicians. 


» College of Surgeons. 


(f) Periodicals, &c. (British). 


Accountant, The, London. 
Athenzum, The, London. 
Australian Trading World, The, 
London. 
Bankers’ Magazine, The, London. 
British Trade Journal, The, London. 
Building Societies, &c., Gazette, The. 
Colliery Guardian, The, London. 
Commerce, London. 
Commercial World, The, London. 
Economic Review, The, London. 
Economist, The, London. 
Finance Chronicle, The, London. 
Fireman, The London. 
Incorporated Accountants Journal. 
Insurance Post, The, London. 
Insurance Record,.The, London. 


Royal Colonial Institute. 

», Geographical Society. 

», Institution of Great Britain. 

» Irish Academy. 

» society, Edinburgh. 

» society, London. 

», United Service Institution. 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
Sanitary Institute of Great Britain. 
Society for Propagation of the 

Gospel in Foreign Parts. 
Statistical and Social Inquiry So- 

ciety of Ireland. 
Surveyors’ Institution. 
University College, London. 


The Editors of — 


Investors’ Monthly Manual, The. 
Iron and Coal Trades’ Review, The, 
Johannesburg Standard, &c., The. 
London Edition. 
Licensing World, The, London. 
Machinery Market, The, London. 
Nature, London. 
Policy-Holder, The, Manchester. 
Post Magazine, The, London. 
ee Almanack, London. 
Review, The, London. 
Sanitary Record, The, London. 
Sell’s Dictionary of the World’s 
Press, London. 
Shipping World, The, London. 
Statist, The, London. 
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